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INTERIM REPORT 


To 

THE KINGVS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It. Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioiiers appointed to examine, and report on the present 
conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural jKipulation ; in particular, 
to investigate : — (a) the meitsures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research, exjMjriment, demonstration and 
education, for the comj)ilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc- 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; (b) the existing methods of 
transport and marketing (if agricultural produce and stock ; (<?) the 
methods by whioh agricultural operations are financed and credit afforded 
to agriculturists ; (d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommendations ; 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to rejiorl our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which we have taken in respect of Biliar and Orissa on the 
subject of our Inquiry. 

All of which we most luunbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To examine and report on the present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate — 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa- 
tion, for the compilatu n of agricultural statistics, for the intro- 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul- 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 
agricultural population ; 

and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendati(*iis regarding the existing system of landovnership and 
tenancy or (d the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Commission t hall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may be^t be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Pabt I 

Question. 

1. Research. 

2. Agricultural Education. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

4. Administration. 

5. J'inance. 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

Pabt II 

8. Irrigation. 

9. Soils. 

10. Fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop Protection. 

14. Implements. 

Part III 

15. Vctc^rinary. 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

18. Agricultural Labour. 

19. Forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. General Education. 

24. Attracting Capital. 

26. Welfare of Rural Population. 

26, Statistics. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part 1 

1. Research. 

(а) Have you suggestions to advance for the better organisation, 
administration and financing of— 

(i) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(ii) Veterinary research ? 

(б) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled worlcers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purjiose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(o) Can you suggest any j>articular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following : — 

{i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(ii) Is tliere an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you [)ersonally ? 

(ni) Should teachers in rural areas be drawn from tlie agricultural 
classes ? 

(t>) Are the attendances at existing institutions avS numerous as you 
would ex])ect in present circumstances ; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

(t;) WTiat are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture ? 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(vii) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, w^hat are they ? 

{viii) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (b) school plots ; 
(c) school farms 1 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture ? 

(a) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

(xi) Axe there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture ? 
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(xiV ) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised 1 
{xiii) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and (h) its finance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda* 

(a) What are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(b) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice ? 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activitievS of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(б) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by — 

(i) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services. 

(n) Railways and steamers, 

(m) Roads, 

(n?) Meteorological Department, 

(y) Posts, and 

(w) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

(а) VTiat are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(б) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are : — 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 
the sources of credit, and 
(iii) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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(6) What measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri- 
culture’s burden of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings ? 

(б) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome 1 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors, 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapabhs alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Part II 

8. Irrigation* 

(a) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest .extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by — 

(i) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(ii) Tanks and ponds, 

{Hi) Wells. 

Wliat are the obvstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(&) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators ? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve- 
ments ? 

{N,B. — Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9* Soils. 

(a) Have you suggestions to make — 

(i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 
not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(tt) for the reclamation of Alkali (IJsar) or other uncultivable land, 

(Hi) for the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(5) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have — 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

{%%) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please giVe full particulars. 

MO Y 315^6 
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(c) What measures should Government take to encourage the reclama- 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

(a) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(b) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers ? 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers ? 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated ? If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(/) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(a) Please give your views on — 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(ii) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(m) the distribution of seeds, 

(iv) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(b) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable cj-ops which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in — 

(i) the existing system of tillage, or 

(ii) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops 1 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on — 

{i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 
of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

{ii) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(o) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(6) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements ? 



(c) Are there any difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Past III 

15. Veterinary. 

(а) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
A^culture or should it be independent ? 

(б) (i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well 1 

(«) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(in) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

(n) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand ? 

(f) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation ? Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

(ff) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of — 

(i) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of. Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

(h) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(i) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 
(it) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India ? What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for — 

(t) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(ii) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(nt) improving existing practice in animal husbandry 
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(6) Comment on the following as causes of injury to cattle in your 
district — 

(i) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(li) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(in) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(iv) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(v) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

{(1) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple- 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

(e) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 


Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(a) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on his holding during the year ? What does lie 
do in the slack season ? 

(b) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries ? Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid ? 

(c) What are the obstacles in the way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fniit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. ? 

{d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw' for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(/) recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 

in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of imi)roved tools and appliances ? 

{g) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment ? 

(A) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment ? 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(а) What measures, if any, should be taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to— 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 

and 

(ii) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain imcultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population, 

(б) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

19. Forests. 

(а) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purj)oses ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? If not, slate the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(б) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
W'ould you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by wdiii'h supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture ? Would tlie same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(e) Is there an opening f or schemes of aifore^station in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suflering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated ? Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(tt) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory ? 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

(6) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu- 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to w^hich you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and w^hether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon which such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is effected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for — 

(i) Indian markets ? 

(it) Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(ffl) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement — 

(t) by Government, 

{it) by non-official agencies ? 

(6) Have you any observations to make upon — 

(t) Credit societies ; 

(it) Purchase societies ; 

(m) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(w) Societies for effecting improvements— the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

(c) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 
and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(ft) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery ; 
(fit) Societies for joint farming ; 

(fttt) Cattle breeding societies ; 

(ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above I 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co- 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the conmon benefit of all 1 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 



23. Grawal Education. 

(а) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa- 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people 1 If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between— 

(t) Higher or collegiate, 

(u) Middle school, and 

(m) Elementary school education. 

(б) (t) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agricxilturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

{it) What is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas % 

{Hi) Wliat is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(а) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(б) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements 1 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(а) Outside the subjects enumerated above, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(fe) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators 1 If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26. Statistics. 

{a) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the exiting methods of — 

(t) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(«) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

{Hi) eniunerating livestock and implements ; 

(it)) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(t)) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(б) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ? 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA 

1. GENERAL FEATURES AND NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

The Province of Bihar and Orissa, which was formed in 1912 from the 
Patna, Tirhut, Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpur and Orissa divisions of the 
Bengal Presidency has an area of 71,5.52,000 acres or nearly twice 
that of England and Wales. This area, according to the census of 
1921, carried a population of 37,961,858, and some of the agricultural 
land in North Bihar carries a greater number of people than any other 
agricultural area in India. Of this area, Jiowever, no less than 
18,334,720 acres are occupied by Feudatory States. 

The physical conditions of the province are diverse ; within the oblong 
of some 450 miles from north to south and 250 miles east to west, 
which is the general shape of the province, a traveller entering from the 
State of Nepal, which bounds the province to the north, would traverse 
the rich alluvial plain of Bihar for the first 150 miles, crossing the Ganges 
about half way. This i)lain is succt^eded by the thinly peopled areas of 
Chota Nag])ur, also about 150 miles in length, which contains rich 
deposits of coal, iron, mica and (iopper, th(' first three of which are 
extensively worked. This tract of gneissic rocks forming high undulating 
plateaux fringed by hills, rocks and jii)\gl<' is very distinctive in appearance 
from the alluvial areas which lie to the north and south of it. 
Jamshedjmr, where the Tata Iron and Steed (k)mpany, as well as other 
companies, have tlnfir works is the great iron and steel producing centre 
of India. A third journey of nearly i qiial length to the first two, 
through the Feudatory States, where the hills of Cliota Naginir sink 
towards the Mahanadi delta and the Orissa coast, would bring the 
traveller to the Houthern boundary of the province and the Madras 
Presidency. 

Ther(* are valuable forests m the Chota Nagpur tract and parts of 
Orissa well wooded. Jliecls or shallow sheets of water are of frequent 
occurrence throughout the province, a3id in Orissa there is the extensive, 
though very shallow. Ohilka Lake [44 miles iji length]. 

The rainfall inert ases from nortli to south ; in Bihar it averages 50 
inches, in Chota Nagpur 53 and in Orissa 58 indies. The most regular 
rainfall is in Chota Nagpur. Severe droughts are ex})erienced from time 
to time in both the Bihar and Orissa divisions. The famine of 1866 
in the latter area was one of the worst famines of which we have record. 
About ninety per cent of the rain throughout the province falls in the 
monsoon between June and Octobf^r, the remaining ten per cent falling 
as light rain in December, January and February, and isolated thunder- 
storms which occur in May. During the monsoon the littoral districts 
of Orissa are subject to floods which cause great damage. 

The warmest weather occurs in May with a meaji temperature ranging 
between 85'' and 94‘ and a maximum day temperature of 91'' to 107*^. 
In some districts, the temperature rises as high as 115*^. There is a 
decided period of cold weather throughout the province, with day 
temperatures in December and January nowhere exceeding 71® and 
p T d 26 -~la 
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falling at night in Bihar and Chota Nagpur to about 61® and in Orissa 
to 67®. The cold weather in Orissa is very short and less marked than 
elsewhere. Frost occurs occasionally in the Chota Nagpur plateau 
of sufficient severity to do considerable damage to plantations of sd, 
etc., but is rare elsewhere in the province. 

In regard to the character of the soil, the province has two well 
defined types; the alluvial tracts, covering practically the whole of 
Bihar and the ooast frmge of Orissa, and the gneissic tracts. Laterite 
soils are also met with in ])atches sloping upwards from the alluvium 
of Orissa towards the mtcrior of the province and forming ])atches 
Overlying the general gneissic soils of the Chota Nagpur plateau. I^xcept 
in the Mahanadi delta and the great river beds, practically all 
the alluvium is of the old(^T type which generally si)eakmg consists of 
alternating b(‘ds of sand and clay and north of the Ganges frequently 
contains large quantities of Imdrir, that is nodules of carbonate of 
lime. From the agi’icultural point of view, the chief int(*Test is th»^ 
extraordinary range of differences in the surface quality of this older 
alluvium due partly to differences in level but j^artly also to general 
differences in chemical and physical com})ositioii. In the district of 
Tirhut in which the Pusa Research Station is situated, the texture of 
the soil and its retentiven(‘ss of moisture is, so far as is known, unique. 
The general characterisric of the new alluvium is that it is richer in 
plant food than the older alluvia })articularly in nitrog<‘n. Most crops 
do well on the alluvial soils ; rice is grown -^xtensivc'ly whenever the 
supply of water is adequate and where it is not. fruits and vegetables 
are extensively grown with the assistance of \vell irrigation : sugarcane 
does well on the alluvium with clay and loam surfaet^s ; tobacco ancl 
maize are crops especially suited for the lighter loam ; and members 
of the gourd family are extensively gro^vai along tlie sandy beds of 
the riv(5rs. 

In the gneissic area of the (hota Nag])ur plateau with its extension 
into southern Biliar, the soil has been formed in situ from the break down 
of the crystalline ro jk composed of quartz, felspar and mica. Terracing 
has r isulted in the formation of much valuablt rice land and in the 
depressions between the iidg(is a good deal of rice is grown. Other crops 
are maize, millets, oihsec^ds and pulses. 

The laterite soils, vjirying from a conglomtTate mass of haematite 
nodules and coarse quartz sand to loose gravel and sandy clay, are agri- 
culturally of no importance. 

The importance of rice as a crop has already been referred to and the 
place which it takes among the other principal crops of the provi ice 
IS shown by the accompanying diagram ; it is grown throughout 
the province. Of the cereals, maize, barley, wheat and marua (eieusine 
ooracana) ai’e next in importance to rice in regard to the area which they 
occupy (which is, however, only some 5,000,000 acres as compared with 
about 14,000,000 acres under rice). The maize, barley and wheat are 
growa chiefly in Bihar and in the low hills in the south and ea^t. Marua 
18 also grow'n in Bihar but its especial area is the Chota Nagpur plateau 
where it is the next most important crop to rice. The pulses and other 



food grains occupy about 7,000,0y0 acres. Oil-seeds are also important 
not only as a crop, but because half of the harvest keeps 35 oil mills going 
in the provinces throughout the year. The balance is exported. The 
total area under oil-seeds (excluding niger) is about 2,000,000 acres, of 
which linseed occupies forty per cent. Although sugarcane, jute .and 
tobacco occupy only about 700,000 acres they are, with fruits and vege- 
tables which are cultivated on some 600,000 acres, extremely important 
in the agricultural economy ; condiments, chillies, turmeric and ginger 
are also grown in Bihar and in the case of chillies a valuable export trade 
is done. The oil-seeds, sugarcane, tobacco, jute (practically confined to 
the Purnea district) and fruits and vegetables are all grown ciiiefly in 
Bihar and very largely in North Bihar. The major part of the cereals, 
even of rice, is similarly grown in Bihar. The overwhelmmg importance 
of Bihar in the agriculture of the province will thus be evident. 
Cocoannts and casliewnuts are important local crops in Orissa. 

A periodical census of livestock is taken. The last census was taken 
in 1925 and did not, except; m regard to sheep and goats which are dealt 
with separately, show any apprecialile increase over the census taken 
in 1920. TJie figures, excluding sheep and goats, wore: 1920, 19*7 
millions ; 1925, 20*6 millions. In the last census, there were 6*9 million 
bulls and bulkxjks, 5*7 million cows, 2*4 million buffaloes and 5*7 
million young stock, ineliiding yomig buffaloes. There is particular 
diliicailty in securing accuracy in a cattle oensus in Bihar and Orissa owing 
to the continual movement of catth^ down into Bengal for sale and across 
the borders into Nepal for grazing, but at any rate the figures of the last 
two censuses should be strictly comparable as they w^ere both taken at 
the same time of year (January). 

In 1913. the number of sheep and goats was estimated at 6| millions ; 
m 1 920, the number had falkm to a little over 4 millions owing to the high 
])rices obtainable during th(‘ V-'ar for moat and hides, and also to the 
scarcity prevailing in 1919 in tluj breeding areas; by 1925 these losses 
had IxH^n ratlior more tliun made good and sheep and goats w'ore returned 
at 7 millions, (ioats ar(i bred throughout Bihar and there is a constant 
demand for them from the (,Wcutta market. Sheep breeding is carried 
on mainly in Bihar towards the United Provinces vside. Sheep are also 
kept in Choia Nagpur. 

2. PROVINCIAL incomp: AND EXPPJNDITURE. 

The permanent settlement of land revenue in 1793, if it is not quite 
so dominating a feature in the income derived from laml revenue as is 
the case in Bengal, is yet the most impoitant factor in the provincial 
finances. The incideiicti per head of land revenue assessment is the 
lowest of any province in India, lower even than in Bengal. Owing to 
the fact that the greater part of the Orissa divison is temporarily settled 
some power of expansion exists as the following figures indicate : — 

1901-02 1911-12 1925-26 

lis. (lakhs) Es. (lakhs) Es. (lakhs) 

Land Revenue . . • • 143 167 . 167 
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But the growing needs of the provijice obviously cannot be met fiom 
this source. Excise revenue shows a marked elasticity, having risen 
from 124 lakhs in 1921-22 to 197 lakhs in 1925-26 and the revenue 
derived from stamps also shows a satisfatory increase in the same period. 
Still, the revenue of the province compares very poorly with that of a 
province like Bombay, which raises three times as much revenue from a 
population about two-thirds that of Bihar and Orissa population. Of 
any new expenditure permitted by these somewhat meagre resources, 
the transferred side of Government, which includes the nation building 
departments of Agriculture, Education, and the Medical and Public 
Health services, takes a overwhelming proportion. Indeed, in the 
three years ending 1926-27, the proportion averaged ninety-three 
p( r cent. 
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3. REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND LAND RECORDS. 

Eor purposes of revenue administration the province is divided into 
five dinsions, Patna, Tirhut, Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, 
with a commissioner at the head of each, and 21 districts in charge of a 
magistrate and collector or deputy commissioner. The unit of revenue 
administration is the district, and revenue questions which cannot be 
settled finally by the officer in charge of the district go up (except in 
respect of Excise and Salt for which there is a special commissioner) 
to the Divisional Commissioner and from him, if necessary, to the 
Board of Revenue, which consists of one member. The Member not 
only deals wdth revenue questions, but has inter alia the very important 
duty of managing estates under the Court of Wards Act. 

For the Orissa Feudatory States there is a special administrative 
officer designated the Political Agent and Commissioner, who has special 
revenue and judicial powers. 

The main sources of provincial revenue in Bihar and Orissa are land 
revenue, excise and stamps. The main source of revenue for local self- 
government is a local cess on the land and on profits from mines, forests, 
etc., this is not included in the Table of Provincial Income and Expen- 
diture. 

For the present purpose, only land revenue will be referred to. The 
marked feature in the land revenue system of Bihar and Orissa is the 
fact that the rovenu<j is fixed in the divisions of Patna, Tirliut, Bhagalpur 
and Chota Nagjuir under the permanent settlement concluded by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793. The incidence of land revenue per head of 
population (7J annas) is lower than that of any other province in 
India — Bengal being next wdtli lOJ annas. 

The conditions of this permanent settlement (w’liich confirmed a 
“ decennial ’’ settlement completed in 1791 — the first compreliensive 
settlement undertaken aft(ir the succession of the East India Company 
in 1765 to tlieDewaiii of Bejigal, Bihar and Orissa*) Avereembodied in a 
proclamation issued on 22nd March, and now known as Regulation I 
of 1793. It declared that the zamindars, independent talukdars, and 
other actual proprietors of land with whom the “ dccemual ’’ settle- 
ment had been concluded would be allowed to hold their estates at the 
same assessment for ever but that “ no claims for remission or suspension 
of rent were to be admitted on any account and lands of proprietors 
were to be invariably sold for arrears.’’ Proprietors were also declared 
to have the privilege of transferring their lands without the sanction 
of Government and partition of estates was freely allowed. 

There has been a long history of attempts on the part of Government 
to regulate equitably the relations between the zamindars and their 
tenants. The intention at the time of the permanent settlement was to 
confer an immunity on the ryots against the enhancement of their rents 
similar to that which had been granted to the zamindars in respect of 
their assessment. But this intention was soon lost sight of and, on the 
contrary, with a view to assisting the zamindars to pay their own fixed 

•At that time “ Oriesa ” comprified only a small tract of country now included in the 
tiidnapore district of Bengal, 
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land revenue to Government, certain powers over the person and crops 
of a defaulting ryot were given to them in 1799. In 1859, legislation 
was passed with the object of giving the ryot some measure of protec- 
tion ; this failed, however, of its purpose and the relations between the 
zamindar and his tenant in the divisions of Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur 
are now regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1 885. The objects of 
this Act are : (1) to give the settled ryot the same security in his holding 
as he enjoyed under the old customary law, (2) to ensure to the landlord 
a fair share of the increased value of the soil and (3) to lay down rules 
by which all disputed questions between landlord and tenant can be 
reduced to simple issues and decided upon equitable principles. Of the 
various amendments of the Act, the most important are those effected by 
Act 111 of 1898 in regard to the preparation of the record of rights and 
the enhancement and reduction of rent, and by Act I of 1907 which con- 
ferred greater authority on the record of rights when duly prepared and 
published, but the principles of the Act of 1885 remain unaltered and, 
with, the amending legislation, it provides a code governing the most 
important relations between landlord and tenant. It is in force in ten 
districts of Bihar. The three districts of Angul, Sambalpur and the 
Santal Parganas have special Tenancy Acts as have also, Chota Nagpur 
and the three coastal districts of Orissa. All these Acts provide for a 
record of rights. 

It would be impossible and unprofitable within the limits of the present 
introduction to enumerate the tenures and sub-tenures intervening 
between the zamindar and the cultivating ryot which are regulated by 
this legislation. Suffice it to say that while the majority of the bigger 
estates remain in the possession of the old zamindari families, the land- 
lords have freely used their powers of alienation not only to create sub- 
ordinate tenureii but also to transfer their estates, and t hat a considerable 
part of the area which was permanently settled in 1793 is no longer in 
the direct possession of the descendants of the original owners. 

The temjwrarily settled tracts consist chiefly of territories acquired 
subsequent to the permanent settlement. Much the most imjwrtant of 
them is the tract which constitutes the Orissa division but there are a 
number of estates held direct by Government in other divisions, of 
which the Khurda, Palamau, Banki and Angul estates are the principal 
ones. In 1926-26, 329 estates out of 118,907 were held direct by 
Government* and contributed thirteen percent of the total land revenue. 
Purchases at revenue sales have gradually extended the temporarily 
settled areas. 

The Orissa Tenancy Act of 1 913 replaced for the three districts of 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, the Bengal Tenancy Act which had 
previously been in force. The object of the Act was identical with that 
of the Act it superseded, viz,, to regulate the relations between landlord 
and tenant. 

* These estates directly held by Oovemraent oonstitnte only a small fraction of the 
total number of estates subject to periodical settlement. In Orissa alone the number 
of these estates runs into several thousands and there are several hundreds scattere d 
about the permanently settled tracts of Bihar. 
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Chota Nagpur also has a special Tenancy Act of its own (Act VI of 
1908 and subsequent amendments). This i4ct not merely superseded the 
previous Acts in force in Chota Nagpur but introduced a number of 
principles adopted from the Bengal Tenancy Act and set the substantive 
Jaw regarding t.lie (3nstoniary rights and usages of the aboriginal ryots 
on a firm basis. It has been successful in allaying the discontent which, 
as recently as 1900, manifested itself in an armed rising and has protected 
the rights of the aboriginal population where these have been endangered 
by the passage of the estates of indigenous landholders into the hands of 
ryots often of the moneylender class. 

There is another Act peculiar to this part of the province (The Chola 
Nagi^ur Encumbered States Act VI of 1876 and subsequent amendments) 
which was enacted to protect the ancestral estates of the aboriginal 
landlords who have fallen into delit and to prevent them from being 
put up to sale. 

Land Records and Survev. 

A primary object of the framers of the permanent settlement of 1793 
was to record all rights in land, but up to the passing of the Land Registra- 
tion Act in 1876, the law as to registration w'as not strictly enforced. The 
object of the Act of 1876 \vm not to make an inquisition into titles, but 
to identify all individuals on wiiom might be imposed certain duties and 
obligations in virtue of their being in possession of land as proprietors. 
Consequently every person in possession of land, whether revenue-paying 
or revenue-free, is required to register full particulars. But such registra- 
tion does not deal with subordinate rights and interests. For several 
years after the permanent settlement endeavours mne made to maintain 
a record of these through subordinate officials but without success. At 
length, however, a procedure wm devised under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1885 for obtaining in a complete form a record of rights of all 
interests in the land. 1926-26 marked the completion of the record of 
rights for the whole of Bihar and Orissa, except for a few small isolated 
areas. The Administration Report of the province for that year observes 
that It is difficult to exaggerate the benefit which these operations have 
brought to landlord and tenant alike, to say nothing of the general public 
and the administration of the pro\iDce. . . .District officers report-, year 
by year, that the record is freely used . . . . " Tht^ continued value of such 
a record is dependent on its being kept up to date by successive re visional 
operatiouv** 

1. THE CULTIVATOR. 

Bihar and Orissa supports a population slightly larger than the popula- 
tion of England and Wales on an area nearly twice as large. 

The total population of Bihar and Orissa, including the Feudatory 
States, as recorded at the census of 1921 , was about 38 millions, of 
whom some four per cent only lived in towns. At tl)is census, 81 centres of 
population were classified as towns, but six of these contained a population 
of under 6,000 and of the remainder no less than 36 have a population of 
between 6,000 and 10,000 only. The proportion of the urban to the 
rural population has remained practically stationary since 1891 , 
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How predominantly rural Biliar and Orissa is, notwithstanding the 
existence of the industrial areas in Bhanbad and Singhbhum, is well 
illustrated by comparing the percentage of the urban population 
(3*7) with corresponding percentages for the neighbouring provinces. 
In the Central Provioces, the percentage is 9 ‘0, in the United Provinces 
10 '6 and in Madras 12*4. There are, in fact, only four centres in Bihar 
and Orissa which can be termed cities, viz., Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur and 
Jamshedpur. 

The total population in 1921 showed a slight decrease over the total 
returned in the census of 1911, which is accounted for mainly by the 
terrible visitation of influenza in 1918 which was aggravated by severe 
scarcity. 

The population presses heavily on the land in North Bihar, where 
the mean density rises as high as 907, 872 and 870 per square mile in 
the Muzaflarpur, Saraji and Darbhanga districts, respectively. In 
the Patna district of South Bihar and the Cuttack district of Orissa 
also, the population is very dense, 763 and 566 per square mile. On the 
other hand, the Chota Nagpur plateau is thinly peopled, the mean 
density being 221 per square mile, and in the Angul district there are only 
109 persons to the square mile. These figures are for British territory 
only. The sparsity of the population in the Chota Nagpur division 
brings Bihar and Orissa as a whole down to the third ])lace among the 
pr(>vinces, below Bengal and the United Provinces. 

Outside the towns, the people live in 104,239 villages an.l not in 
isolated hou.ses on their holdings. The villages vary considerably in 
population. In Bihar, for example, where, as has been mentioned, the 
concentration of population is greater than anyv’here else in India, 
14,160 villages in the Tirhut division accommodate 9,688,892 people 
or an average populati<»n of 680 for a village, whereas in Chota Nagpur 
the average population of a village falls to 280. Village administration 
varie.s in the different ))artB of the province. In the permanently settled 
tracts of Bihar there is no village organisation, the real unit being the 
family, and the landlord and his agent take little interest in the genera) 
welfare of the village. In the aboriginal villages of the (.'hotn Nagpur 
plateau, in the Santal Parganas and in the government estates in Orissa, 
on the other hand, the village headman is an official of real authority 
in the village, and manages all its relations with the outside world. In the 
Santal Parganas, this office is usually but not necessarily hereditary. But 
whatever the organisation of the \'illage may be, it is generally true to say 
that there is usually no sanitation. Information regarding the health 
of the population will be found in the last section of this introduction 
under Public Health and Sanitation, and information in regard to village 
roads under Conununications and Markets. 

Holdings are small, but exhibit a good deal of variation in gross area. 
Thus, in the two most thickly populated districts of North Bihar, where 
the population is nearly 900 to the square mile, the average amount of 
cultivable land per household is estimated to be 5 acres, whereas in 
Chota Nagpur the average rises to 11 1 acres and in Orissa is 9 acres. 
If, however, accoiint is taken of the fact that double cropping is the rule 
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rather than the exception in North Bihar, that in Chota Ni^ut a lai^e, 
and in Orissa a smaller but still substantial, proportion of the holding 
is not sown every year, the net or effective holding throughout Bihar 
and Orissa is uniform at something between six and seven acres. Frag- 
mentation of these holdings is almost universal. It is worst in the Patna, 
Saran and Darbhanga districts of Bihar and in Orissa, where the average 
size of the * fragments ’ into which the holdings are divided is no more 
than two-fifths of an acre and it will commonly take a cultivator an hour 
merely to go the round of all the fragments which comprise his holding. 
The waste of time and labour which is the most obvious evil of fragment- 
ation is mitigated by the very general practice of combination among 
neighbouring cultivators to grow their crops in comparatively large 
blocks on a basis of payment in shares of the produce. 

The actual cultivators of the land were estimated in the census of 1921 
to number nearly ten millions and of these about one million were 
returned a^s having subsidiary occupations not obviously agricultural. 
These occupations include peddling, coal, iron and mica mining, weaving, 
smithery, carpentry and pottery, leather work, fishing and employ- 
ment as general labourers. 

The cultivation in the province varies greatly with the different races, 
climates and soils of the districts. The best cultivators are to be found 
in the Saran district of Bihar where the climate is good and the people 
intelligent, hardy and energetic. Pre-eminent among these are the 
koeris (vegetable gardeners). 

The cultivation in Chota Nagpur is, throughout, very inferior to that in 
Bihar, although there are marked differences within the division itself. 
But the soil is generally too poor, the population too sparse and the 
attraction to the industrial centres in the division too great to make 
practicable even an approximation to the close and careful cultivation 
which prevails in North Bihar. 

The cultivation in the Orissa division falls into two well marked 
divisions. In the west, in the Sambalpur district, conditions are 
similar to those in the Central Provinces. The cultivators 
are fairly prosperous, but the standard of cultivation does not 
reach so high a level as in Bihar, though it is gre^itly superior to the 
average cultivation in Chota Nagpur. In the east of the Orissa 
division, that is, in Orissa proper, the soil in the inland tracts is rich, 
the climate favourable and the cultivator intelligent. Excellent crops 
of rice are accordingly obtained in many parts of the district, and the 
evidence of good cultivation is seen in the ability of this part of the 
province to sustain a large population ; in the district of Cuttack, 
the population reaches a density of 565 to the square mile. 

This brief description takes no account of certain parts of the province 
where special conditions prevail, such as the Santal Parganas and the 
district round Ranchi where there are a fair number of aboriginals. The 
cultivation in these special districts varies considerably. In some parts, 
it is extremely good and in others it is little more than occasional 
cultivation of the jungle type. 



Below the peasant cnltivatois come the landless labonren who 
number some 2| millions apart from their dependants. Wages are still 
moderate, though they hare risen very considerably since the War, and 
the landless labourer is in consequence better off and more independent 
than he used to be. 

In the reports on the last settlements of the Hazariba^ and Palamau 
districts of Chota Nagpur, unfavourable comment is made on the tendency 
for these landless labourers to become permanently attached to a master. 
In return for a loan received, such men bind themselves to perform what- 
ever menial services may be required of them in lieu of paying interest on 
the loan and in consequence lose their status as free labourers. 

Seasonal migration is a striking feature in North Bihar. It begins in 
November and is at its height after the winter rice crop has been reaped in 
December; the return begins about March- April. The migrants are 
often accompanied by their families. Crop cutting in northern Bengal is 
a special attraction for the family party, as the labour of the women and 
children is a useful asset. But trade, domestic and factory service, and 
day labouring and carting absorb many into Calcutta. Many others 
scatter all over Bengal often plying the business proper to their caste, as 
cobblers, boatmen, earthworkers, etc. Most of the coolies at the bigger 
railway stations of western Bengal come from Bihar and Orissa. Bouth 
Bihar shares in this periodic migration as does also Orissa, migrants from 
these two areas going mostly to Calcutta, Chota Nagpur also sends 
large numbers to the coal fields and to the tea gardens in the Duars for 
periods of from two to six months. 

Emigration of a more permanent nature takes place from all three 
divisions of the province — Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa — largely to 
the tea gardens in the Duars and in Assam. Emigration from Chota 
Nagpur to Assam is specially marked, but it is not as a rule 
permanent, men and their families going for periods of from two 
to five years. 

In the census of 1921, five per cent of the actual population of Bihar 
and Orissfi, or nearly 2,000,000 were enumerated in other parts of 
India as having been bom in the province. The census is taken at a 
tune ot year (March) when the seasonal migrants are just beginning to 
return. The census returns do not distinguish between seasonal 
migration and the longer periods of emigration. As compared with the 
census of 1911, emigration (which includes seasonal migration) in 1921 
showed a decline in both North and South Bihar, but a very great 
increase in the case of Orissa which was doubtless a reflexion of the 
scarcity which occurred in Puri district in 1920. Emigration from the 
Chota Nagpur plateau had also greatly increased for sin^r reasons. 

The factors which most affect the well-being of the rural population 
of Bihar and Orissa are, however, after all neither migration, nor access 
to industrial employment. Those employed in the iron and steel trade, 
in the 35 oil milk, the 22 tobacco factories and the 15 large st^par mills 
which the province maintains and the workers in the lac industry are an 
insignificant fraction of the total population. Agriculture remains 

9 X 3 ^ 6—9 
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the sole means of livelihood for the greater part of the inh**if«of» of 

the province. , , . 

Factors of teal importance to the cultivator ate the souroee from 
which he obtains the finance indispensable for carrying out bis 
cultivation, and his ability intelligently to use that finance. At present, 
these sources of finance are the tnahajan and the co-operative credit 
society. Government also provide facilities for borrowing under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, but little use is made of 
these facilities. No estimate of the finance annually required to carry 
on cultivation in the province has, as yet, been made, but it is cert«h 
that it must amount to many crores of rupees. It is, therefore, equally 
clear that land improvement loans which amount on an average to 
Rs. 40,000 a year and the annual provision of 66 lakhs (the figure for 
1925) from co-oi)erative sources do not, between them, make any 
effe stive impression on the rmhajan's monopoly. 

If the spread of primary education is the essential preliminary to the 
wide extension of a sound co-operative credit system, as it is now in fact 
universally admitted to be, it is certain that education and a sound 
system of financing the growing and the harvesting of crops are both 
essential preliminaries to the improvement of marketing on any iMge 
scale. Unfortunately, there is still almost everything to do in spreading 
a knowledge of reading, writing and simple arithmetic among the people. 
In the census of 1921, only 12 '6 of the men and 0‘ 7 percent of the women 
of twenty years of age and over were returned as literate and, although 
literacy had increased to some extent since the census of 1911*, the rate 
of increase clearly allows no hope whatever of any early general attain- 
ment of literacy. The position in regard to literacy is further dealt 
with in the section on Education below. 

5. THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Since the closing of the Agricultural College at Sahour in 1923, there 
has been no educational centre in Bihar and Orissa at which the research 
and experimental work of the .‘Vgricultural Department could be prose- 
cuted. The Director of Agricult ire has his headquarters at Sabour 
where one of the five central experimental farms of the province is situat- 
ed. Here also the botanical and chemical work of the department is 
carried out under the supervision of the Director and the agricultural 
engineer is stationed. 

The general agricultural policy in the province since 1923 has been 
one of decentralisation and, for administrative purposes, the province is 
divided into four ranges. North Bihar, South Bihar, Cbota Nagpur and 
Orissa, each under a deputy director. North Bihar and South Bihar have, 
however, been found to be too big for a single deputy director’s charge 
aud the eastern sections of each of these two ranges have, therefore, 
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bem placed: under an assistant director rei^onsible to tiie Director. 
It is contemplated ultimately to have seven ranges and the administra- 
tive approvtu of (lovernment has already been obtained to the establish- 
ment of a fifth range for the Santal Parganas in south-east Bihar. 

These anangements are the outcome of the report of an agricultural 
committee in 1922 which was chiefly composed of members of the 
Legislative Council and included the Agricultural Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India. The committee was convened in consequence of the 
atiatude of the legislature towards a scheme for reorganising the depart- 
ment which included the retention of the Agricultural College at Sabour, 
the development of farms and the establishment of a sugarcane station 
in North Bihar. 

The organisation within each range is based on a central experimental 
farm. These farms are at Sepaya (379 acres) for North Bihar, Sabour 
(190 acres) and Gaya (193 acres) for South Bihar, Ranchi (340 acres) 
for Chota Nagpur and Chittack (160 acres) for Orissa. Of these, the 
Cuttack farm, which was started in 1904, is the oldest; the farm at Sabour 
dates from 1906, the Sepaya and Ranchi farms from 1913-14 and 
the Gaya farm from 1924. T^e ranges are necessarily of very consider- 
able extent. The Chota Nagpur range is, for example, 200 miles from 
north to south and east to west, and if the other ranges are less 
extensive, the population is far greater. An organisation confined 
to one farm could not in such circumstances distribute in an effective 
manner the results of its research work among the cultivators and the 
agricultural committee of 1922 accordingly recommended the establish- 
ment of a small farm in each of the sixty-four sub-divisions as a centre 
for disseminating improvements in that area. Eight such farms already 
existed at the date of the conomittee’s report, viz . : Jamui and Nawadah 
in South Bihar ; Furulia, Ramgarh and Netarbat in Chota Nagpur ; 
and Sambalpur, Balasore and Khurda in Orissa. Since that date, seven 
more sub-divisional farms have been started ; Sewan and Darbhanga in 
North Bihar ; Birkamganj and Siris in South Bihar ; Chaibasa in Chota 
Nagptu ; and Anandpur and Angul in Orissa. With fifteen sub-divisional 
farms started and three more under construction out of a prograUEUne 
for sixty-four there is clearly much to be done. The proposed provision 
for five more farms had to be omitted from the budget of 1927-28 owing 
to lack of funds. The farms vary in size but, with the exception of 
Netarhat and Nawadah, all of them are under 50 acres. The area of 
the Netarhat farm is 193 acres and that of Nawadah 67 acres. 

While the organisation of the department is thus based on these farms, 
the methods of work adopted in the different ranges are not quite uniform. 
In Bihar, where farms are still very few and the cultivation vmy close, 
experiments are made on cultivators’ fields and there is widespread 
propaganda, in which the co-operative movement takes its share, based 
on the results. In Orissa, the five sub-divisional farms provide a surer 
basis for demonstoation on a similar scale and by similar means. In 
Chota Nagpur, where the area is large, there has been as yet vmy little 
propaganda and the sub-divisional farms, are only four in number ; a 
start has, however, now been made with propaganda in this area. 

PT«ae-So 
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The staff of the department consists of officers of the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Service, recruitment for which has now ceased, officers of the 
Provincial Agricultural Service and the Subordinate Swvice. There are 
five Imperial Agricultural Service officers, the Director and four deputy 
directors in charge of the four ranges, and an agricultural engineer 
recruited on a temporary agreement, ere are ten ftovincial Service 
officers ; of these six are assistant directors, two of whom are in 
independent charge of the east-south and east-north Bihar ranges 
under the Director of Agriculture and four work as assistants to the 
deputy directors. Of the remaining four provincial officers, two are 
agricultural chemists, one is an assistant professor of mycology 
officiating as economic botanist and the fourth is superintendent of 
the Moughyr dairy farm. The Subordinate Service is divided into three 
grades, a small upper grade on Rs. 160—10—200, with two posts on 
Rs. 225 and one on Rs. 250 consisting of managers of the central 
farms and probationers for the Provincial Service, a middle grade on 
Rs. 60—5—150 and a lower grade on Rs, 30—2 — 60—4 — 100. Recruits 
who have passed the intermediate university standard start on Rs. 46 
and ordinary matriculates start on Rs. 35. Staff is undoubtedly the 
greatest difficulty at present in the way of de /eloping the activities of 
the Agricultural Department. There is now no agricultural chemist or 
economic botanist belonging to the Imperial Agricultural Service. 
The work of the agricultural chemist is now being done by the former 
assistant professor of chemistry and that of the economic botanist by the 
former assistant professor of mycology at the Sabour College. Both these 
officers worked under the su])ervision of the Director. All entomological 
and mycological problems have to be referred to Pusa. The Government 
of Bihar aud Orissa propse to make provision for an agricultural chemist 
and an economic botanist in the new Superior Provincial Service which 
is to replace the Imperial Agricultural Service, but it is intended to 
continue to rely on Pusa in the sphere of entomology and mycology. As 
regards provincial staff, the intention st present is to recruit men 
who have taken degrees with honours in science from the universities 
and to give them a practical agricultural training at the central farms 
at Sabour, Cuttack, Ranchi and Sepaya under the deputy directors. 
A graduate who took honours in science at the University of Patna 
was recruited in this way in 1924. The subordinate staff are trained 
on the agricultiiral farms, mainly at the four central farms, hut training 
in agriculture is necessarily slow, and the work at the central and 
existing sub-divisional farms is being carried on under serbus disabilities, 
so much so that the Director in his report for 1925-26 stated that it 
had become “ necessary to check the expansion of the work outside 
the central and existing sub-divisional farms in order to give more 
attention to the training of the subordinate staff on these farms and 
to the work in progress on them.” 

The work done on crops by the Agricultural Department for the 
cultivator may best be shown by a brief summary of the principal 
activities of the four central farms ; 
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labour . — ^Here the crops undo' study are chiefly sugarcane, potatoes 
and vegetables. The farm is run by recruits on probation. The 
installation of two tube wells in addition to percolation wells enables 
the greater part of the farm to be irrigated. 

Ovttack . — ^Although the work of the department has been longer 
established here than elsewhere in the province, the only considerable 
success so far attained has been with paddy. The seed of two prolific 
and early yielding varieties and one prolific and late yielding variety 
is now in process of distribution. Ten thousand pounds of seed were 
distributed free by co-operative societies in 1926-26 for demonstration 
purposes. Green manuring has also spread in the Orissa delta. Of one 
important problem in the delta, viz., the crops which can best be grown 
in the cold weather on land where paddy has been destroyed by floods, 
no decisive solution has been found but the experiments with linseed 
and juar are hopeful. 

Ranchi . — Apart from cattle breeding which will be described later, 
the work on this farm and the small sub-divisional farms linked with it 
consists chiefly in varietal experiments with paddy and the growing of 
groimdnuts for distribution and of sugarcane on drained paddy land for 
experimental and demonstration purposes. . 

jSepaytt. —Apart from cattle breeding, useful work is being done in 
popularising Coimbatore cane No. 210, while tobacco growing experi- 
ments have resulted in the rapid spread of the crop in the Saran district 
where it was almost unknown before. 

The greatest success so far achieved with the introduction of an 
improved variety is not, however, coimected with any one farm. It is 
the introduction of dahia paddy, which is an early and heavy yielder, 
and by 1924-26 had spread over about 23,000 acres in South Bhagalpiur, 
South Monghyr and the Santal Parganas in South-East Bihar. The 
cultivation of groundnut has also been taken up on a considerable scale 
in the Patna division as the result of departmental demonstration. 

Attention is being paid in all four ranges to manuring ; in particular, 
the use of gypsum has been introduced on a considerable scale in 
South Bihfir. Experiments are also being conducted on the farms to 
determine the value of different types of phosphatic manure and the 
possibility of a great demand in the near future for this and other kinds 
of fertilisers is foreseen as the result of the tests already made by the 
Agricultural Department and of the organised propaganda which has 
now been begun by sellers of artificial manures on the basis of 
these tests. 

Important experiments have also begun at the Purnea* farm in 
North-East Bihar into the relative values of different varieties of jute for 
local cropping. 

Agricultural etigineering . — The Agricultural Engineer has a workshop 
at Sabour which is also his headquarters. Besearch on water lifts is 

♦ ThiH iam of 190 acres is privately owned, by the Tournament Trust Committee, 
but is controlled by the department 
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conducted there and there is so great a demand for the Eahat pumps 
(iron Persian wheels) that arrangements are being made to have them 
manufactured by private firms, as the workshop cannot meet the demand 
and it is also hoped that manufacture by private agency will enable the 
pump to be sold cheaper. Repairs to farm implements, machinery and 
boring plant are also carried out at the workshop at which, as far as 
possible, all boring appliances are also manufactured. Experiments 
are also being made with gur furnaces and cane mills. But the main 
duty of the Agrioultural Engineer is well boring. There is a considerable 
demand from cultivators for borings in ordinary wells and orders for 
tube wells with strainers are now being received. There were in all 216 
such applications in 1925-26. The staff of the Agricultural Engineer has 
been strengthened by the appointment of an assistant engineer and three 
separate sections have been constituted for the three alluvial tracts, 
each under a supervisor, viz., one in North and one in South Bihar and 
a third in Orissa. 

The Agricultural Engineer is also responsible for small hwds in South 
Bhagalput division. A typical scheme is the one carried out at Koilwa 
in 1925-26 whicli will control 200 acres. These fewnds combined with 
drainage are of especial importance in Chota Nagpur. It is, as the Report, 
of the Agricultural Department for 1 925-26 remarks, “ the one direction 
in which a really great advance seems possible in Chota Nagpur — ^the 
retention of the monsoon rainfall at a high elevation above the paddy land 
and the drainage of the lowest paddy land for sugarcane and garden crops." 

6. LIVESTOCK WORK AND THE VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 

Both o.xen and buffaloes, especially the former, arc a very im}>ortaut 
feature of agriculture in Bihar and Orissa, as not only are they required 
in large numbers for agricultural operations within the province but, 
with the assistance derived from the neighbouring pastures of Nepal, 
there is a large annual export to Bengal. A comparison of the census 
of 1920 v/ith that of 1925 yields the following results 


— 

1920 

( 

1025 

Increase or 
decrease 

Bullocks 

6,256,310 

6,826,415 

570,105 

COWB 

6,617,449 

6,751,480 

134,031 

Young stock 

4,482,406 

4,668,066 

170,660 

Male bufPaloos . . 

802,670 

826,699 

24,020 

Cow „ 

1,515,301 

1 1,666,441 { 

40,140 

Young stock 

1,038,168 

1,022,221 1 

--- 15,947 

i 

19,712,203 

20,636,221 1 

L 

923,018 


Various attempts have been made in the past, notably at the Sepaya 
farm, to improve the breeds of cattle, but so far with little result. 
Continuity/' of policy has been lacking and as the distribution of bulls and 
male buffaloes has been made on no settled plan, any good that might 
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have ]»eea eileoved has been cUasipated. Altboogh daiijr herds have been 
maintained at the Sabour and Banchi farms and a third herd has recently 
been established at the Monghyr farm on the advice of the Agricultnral 
Oommittee of 1922, nothing been done to improve draught cattle since 
the abolition of the breeding herd at Sepaya in 1922. A cattle committee 
was appointed in 1925 to consider the state of cattle breeding in the 
province generally. The committee reported in favour of breeding a 
dual purpose animal and their recommendations that a large breedmg 
farm should be established at Patna under the Veterinary Department, 
that a breeding herd should be attached to the Cuttack farm in Orissa and 
that a herd of Hurra buflaloes should be maintained at Sepaya farm 
have all been approved. The Veterinary Department will, therefore, 
henceforward, have an interest in breeding. Hitherto, breeding opera* 
tions have been entirely conducted by the Agricultural Department, 
but the local Government are now disposed to think that livestock and 
dairying work should be brought as far as possible under the control of 
the Veterinary Department and they have decided that the present 
Director, Civil Veterinary Department, should combine the duties of 
livestock officer with that of director. Sheep and goats are both im* 
|)ortant elements in the livestock of the province, numbering, as they 
do, 1,239,000 and 6,765,000 respectively, but so far no attempt has been 
made to improve their breeds. 

The Civil Veterinary Department was separated from the Agricultural 
Department in 1920. For the purpose of administration, the whole 
province is divided into three ranges, North, Central and South. The 
hrst is in charge of a deputy director, who, like the Director, is a member 
of the Imperial Veterinary Service, rcv-ruitment for which has now 
ceased. The third was also in charge of an officer of the Imperial Veteri- 
nary Service but the vacancy which arose on his death has been filled by 
the appointment of an officer of the Provincial V^'eterinary Service. As 
the Director has now taken up the additional duty of livestock officer, it 
is necessary to relieve him of the Central range which is at present under 
his direct charge and to appoint a third deputy director. At present, 
there are only three officers in the BDiar and Orissa Provincial Veterinary 
Service, two assistant directors on Rs. 250— 50 — 750 per month and an 
officer who, after obtaining a veterinary degree in England, is now taking 
a post-graduate course at Muktesar and has been appointed temporarily 
for a year on a special rate of pay of Bs. 300 per month pending a 
decision as to the formation of the new Superior Provincial Service to 
take the place of the Imperial Veterinary Service. 

Owing to the comparatively recent origm of the departm«it and the 
shortage of staff, its activities have in the past been chiefly conoaitrated 
on the control of contagious diseases. The charge of the new breeding 
centre at Patna and still more the decision to create a veterinary 
college, with its opportunities for prosecuting research, will greatly 
widen its outlook. At present, any investigation b^ond the resources 
of the three small laboratories, one lor each range, has to be referred 
to Muktesar. 



Hitherto, the subordinate veterinary officers have hem trained at the 
Bengal Veterinary College. The new collie, which will be at Patna, win 
be run in connection with the proposed cattle breeding and dairy farm 
there. The students will thus have an opportunity of getting an 
insight into animal husbandry and dairying which no other veterinary 
college in India provides. It is intended to start with a three years’ 
coume only, in view of present financial conditions, but the advantages 
of a four years* course and of afiSliation to Patna University which the 
extra year will make possible will not be lost sight of. The college 
will not supply recruits for the new Superior Provincial Veterinary 
Service. The intention at present is to obtain these recruits from among 
students sent to England who return with a veterinary degree. 

The subordinate staff consists of 124 veterinary assistant surgeons, 
13 inspectors of the work of these assistants, 18 staff and reserve 
inspectors, 4 laboratory assistants and 1 cruelty inspector employed 
by the Patna Municipality. The veterinary assistant surgeons are 
on a scale of its. 60 — ^10 — 126 with certain allowances ; three of the 
laboratory assistants receive Ks. 100-125 per month and the fourth is 
on Bs. 60-80 per month. The cruelty inspector is on a special scale 
of Rs. 100 per month and is appointed temporarily for three years in the 
first instance. 

The veterinary assistants are government servants but work under 
the district boards. They are paid by Government, the district boards 
making a contribution to Government in respect of their pay (five-sixths 
in the case of the stationary and one-half in the case of the touring 
assistants). The assistants are partly touring and partly stationary. 
The intention is to have one fixed hospital, in charge of an as.sistant in each 
sub-division and two touring assistants. As there are 63 sub-divisions 
and only 27 stationary and 97 touring assistant.s, the staff is by no 
means complete, but many district boards are repc»rted to be genuinely 
unable to do more than they do at present. But undoubtedly the 
proportion of their expenditure on veterinary matters to their total 
receipts and to their expenditure on education and medicine is dis- 
appointingly low. Thus, no district board in 1925-26 spent more than 
two per cent of its total receipts on veterinary work (including the cost of 
sera and vaccine) and no fewer than nine out of the twenty boards which 
sent in returns spent less than one per cent. On education, on the other 
hand, no board spent less than ten per cent or on medicine less than four 
per cent of its total receipts. 

Ihoculation against rinderpest, haemorrhagic septicaemia, anthrax 
and black quarter are carried out. In 1926-27, the total inoculations 
were 147,731 and in the preceding year, 170,163. The marked differ- 
ence between the two years was due to the abnormally low incidence of 
rinderpest in 1926-27. Inoculation by the simultaneous method has 
not so far been employed. In 1926-27, 3,916 in-cases and 42,421 out- 
patients were treated in the veterinary hospitals. In the same year, 
the travelling dispensaries performed 1,119 castrations and treated 
38,821 animals for contagious, and 69,247 animals for non-contagious, 
diseases. 
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7. IRRIGATION. 

in 1926-27, the area irrigated from all Botirces amounted to 5,301,836 
acres, or about eighteen per cent of the total area sown. Of this area, 
no less than 3,684,000 acres were under rice and practically all the 
remaining acreage irrigated was under foodcrops of one kind or 
another. 

The sources of irrigation are various ; 1 ,832,576 acres are irrigated by 
canals nearly half of which are privately owned, 1,691,171 acres and 
620,197 acres are irrigated by tanks and wells respectively and 1,267,391 
acres derive their water from various sources, the chief of which is the 
impounding of flood water by temporary bunds. 

The major part of the large area irrigated by private owned works is 
situated in the Gaya district and in the southern portion of the Patna 
district. These irrigation works are maintained by the landlords, and, 
as a rule, the rents are paid in kind and not in cash. This brings in a 
large return to the landlord on the capital which he expends on irrigation. 
The tenants as a class tend to apply for a commutation of their produce 
rents into cash rents. This commutation it is within the power of 
Government to grant. But Government have to consider that the tenants 
owing to their inability to combine among themselves are, as a class, 
unable to keep up the irrigation works, so that general commutation 
throughout the district would result in extensive deterioration in 
cultivation. 

The government canals are in the north and south-east of the 
province. In the north are the Son. Tribeni, Dhaka and Teur canals ; in 
the south-east are the Orissa canals and the Orissa Coast Canal, the 
latter being for navigation only. There is a separate department for 
irrigation with a Secretary who is also Chief Engineer at the head of it. 
There are two local circles of administration — the ^n and Orissa, each in 
charge of a superintending engineer. 

The Son canals, which were opened in 1875, take off in two main 
branches from the river Son, one on the east and one on the west bank 
of the river. They irrigate an average area of 564,441 acres on the 
south bank of the Ganges at a capital outlay per acre irrigated of Rs. 48. 
The interest earned averaged 5 ■ 89 per cent for the three years ending 
1926-26. The Tribeni, Teur and Dhaka canals all lie to the north of 
the Ganges and close to the Nepal boundary. The Tribeni Canal was 
completed in 1912 and irrigates 66,588 acres from the river Gandak at 
a capital outlay per acre irrigated of Rs. 122. The revenue earned 
averaged only O’ 62 per cent on tliis outlay for the three years ending 
1925-26. The Dhaka Canal was opened in 1907 and provides water 
for 14,345 acres at a capital outlay of Rs. 42 per acre irrigated and gave 
a return of 1 * 01 per cent over the same period. The Teur Canal irrigates 
an average area of just over 2,000 acres. It was originally a private 
irrigation system. Both the Tribeni and the Dha^ canals were 
constructed as protective works. 

The Orissa canals in the south-east date from 1865. Their main 
function is to protect portions of the Mahanadi delta against flooding. 
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The area protected is 562,114 acres and the cost Rs. 48 pet acre. The 
average area irr^ated is only 247,224 acres. For the three years ending 
1925-26, these canals returned only O’ 48 per cent as interest on capital 
outlay. 

On all these canals, the cultivator is charged for water on an acreage 
basis and he can enter into a long term lease at reduced rates or pay for 
the water by the season and the crop. The details of the arrangements 
for long leases differ for the different canals, but in no case does the lease 
cover watering for the whole year. In the case of the Orissa and Son 
canals it covers watering from June to March. Waterings required in 
April, May and part of June for such crops as sugarcane, cotton, indigo 
have to be paid for as extras. On the Orissa canals only some 2^ acres 
are not irrigated on the long lease system. Two-thirds of the acreage 
irrigated by the Son Canal and nearly one-half of the acreage irrigated 
by the Dhaka Canal are under this system. Long leases are less popular 
on the Tribeni Canal and cover only three-tenths of the area irrigated. 
The long lease system shows signs of falling into disfavour on the 
Son canals. 

No schemes for new canals are under consideration and, as will haAe 
been remarked, there has been no construction since 1912. Extensive 
additions could advantageously be made to the areas irrigated in Bihar 
north of the Ganges and such works would incidentally be of service in 
drainage but there is little likelihood of development as the head waters 
of all available rivers lie within Nepal and the necessary control is, 
therefore, lacking. 

The Son and Orissa main canals are open to navigation. Including 
the Orissa Coast Canal, there are 500 miles of navigable canals in the 
province. 

Of the total area under tanks (1,591,000 acres) and wells (620,197 
acres) more than one-half in each case is located in the Patna division. 

Wells are a great feature in the cultivation of South Bihar. In 
this district, the rainfall is too light to admit of rice cultivation on an 
important scale but wells make it possible to grow vegetables (including 
potatoes and onions) and spices. Well irrigation is also utilised for 
sugarcane and even for wheat. It has been found that the supply 
from a percolation well can often be greatly increased by driving a 
3* tube into lower water bearing strata. There is a demand for these 
borings and an even greater demand from zamindars and others for 
tube wells proper. The engineering section of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has recently acquired plant for making tube wells. Well irrigation 
is not as yet practised in Orissa, though a demand for tube wells is now 
arising and the Agricultural Department have posted a well boring 
supervisor to this area. Well irrigation is practised in Chota Nagpur but 
is unimportant. Where well irrigation is practised on such an extensive 
scale as it already is in the Patna and Tirhut divisions, the efficiency 
of water lift appliances becomes important and there is an increasing 
demand for iron Persian water wheels. 

Outside the Patna division, the largest area irr^ated by tanks lies 
within the Chota Nagpur plateau. The future expansion of irrigatkm 
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i& the province nndoubtedly lies vnth small scbemes and, more particularly, 
with wells, the responsiUlity foe which rests with the A^ioultural 
Department. The engineering section of that department has recently 
been reorganised and the field work distributed into three sections, 
North Bihar, South Bihar and Orissa. The iron Persian wheel is being 
adapted at ^bour to meet local requirements in the way of water lift as 
motor water lift is not considered economical where the capacity of the 
well is less than 12,000 gallons a day. 

River conservancy is confined to the Oanges and is devoted to keeping 
the river open for nav^ation during the period of low water from October 
to May. 

8. FORESTRY IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 

7,514,743 acres are shown in the Season and Crop Report for 1926-27 as 
under forests. Of this area, only 2,373,633 acres are under the manage- 
ment of the Forest Department. The forest areas are situated chiefly 
in the Chota Nagpur division, in the Angul, Puri and Sambalpur 
districts of Orissa, in the Santal Parganas and in the Champaran district 
of the Tirhut division. 

In 1925-26, grazing was provided in the forests under State manage- 
ment for — 

62,100 buflaloes, 

281,664 cows and bullocks, 

56,980 sheep and goats, 

10 camels, 

10 other animals. 

This is, of course, the merest fraction of the total livestock of the 
province, since the total nrimber of cattle alone in Bihar and Orissa is 
estimated at 21 millions. The value of free grazing or grazing at reduced 
rates was, in 1925-26, Rs. 1,09,693. In the same year persons with rights 
in the forests took away forest produce valued at 1,60,078. The total 
grazing and forest concessions in 1925-26 were, therefore, valued 
at Rs. 2,69,771. 


9. GENERAL EDUCATION. 

The total expenditure on education at recognised institutions in the 
proviuce in 1926-26 was 163 lakhs of rupees as compared with 114 lakhs 
in 1920-21 and 63 lakhs in 1912-13. Of the expenditure in 1926-26, 
37 ■ 60 was contributed by Government, 28 • 60 came from funds of the local 
boards, 19 • 20 from fees, and 1 4 • 70 from other sources such as endowTnents 
and private subsciiptions. The cost per enrolled student was Rs. 10-8-11. 
The average cost per pupil at different types of institations is stated in 
the table of figures given below. 

In 1926, there was in Bihat and Orissa excluding the Feudatory States 
a popt^tion of some 16,765,000 males and 17,239,000 females. Of the 
former 964,288 or 6 • 76 per cent and of the latter 120,091 or 0 *69 per cent 
were under instruction. 
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Of tbn male piipila, about 926,600 were attending institutions reoc^- 
nised by the Education Department. In the following table are given 
particui.‘ir.s of the institutions for males, scholars in attendance and cost 
per liead of each pupil : — 


Kind and number of Instiiiitions 

Number of 
pupils 

Percentage j 
at each In- | 
stitution j 

Cost per 
pupil 




, 

Es. 

a. 

P- 

1 University.. 


! 




a Arts Colleges . . . . ; 

^211 

0*33 j 

277 

id 

1 

r» 1 Professional Colleg(3N .. ..I 

887 

0*09 1 

452 

8 

5 

UiO High Sebools .. ..* 

25,108 

3*63 1 

46 

4 

3 

516 Middle Schools .. 

61,662 

6*34 ' 

20 

14 

0 

27,689*Primary Schools . . . . ; 

861,172 

89*00 1 

5 

9 10 

452 Spc(5ial Schools .. ..i 

15,567 

1*61 i 

87 

7 

4 


*JncludeR 1,007 night schools. 


The University of Patna, wliicli was founded in 1 917, is oi the examining 
type. In Bihar and Orissa, as elsewliere, the reeommendations of the 
Calcutta University CommiHsion of 1917 attracted widespread interest 
in educational circles. The provision of facilities for education U]) to the 
intermediate standard before the student proceed? to the degiH'.e stage 
has taken the form of adding in preference to that of two additional 
classes to certain high schools and not by establishing Intermediate 
colleges. 

An im])ortant step in the education of t he medical and health services 
of the province was taken in July 1925, when the Prince of Wales Medical 
College was opened. The college teaches up to the M.B.Ji.S. standard and 
a Faculty of Medicine has been added to Patua University. 

The policy of Government, in regard to high school? is to maintain one 
sucli school in each district in order to set an example to high schooljs 
maintained by private agency. At present, Government have 24 such 
schools. All government schools will teach elementary science and also 
manual training. Drawing is already compulsory. 

In this policy and in other plans for improving secondary education, 
the Government receive assistance from the Board of Secondary 
Education, the chairman of which is the Director of Public Instruction. 
All educational interests, from the university downwards, are fully 
represented on the board which includes a representative of female 
education. The board meets tliree times a year, 

English is taught in 283 of the 51(5 middle schools. Almost all the 
2S3 vernacular schools an<l most of the 283 English schools are now under 
the control of district boards and municipalities. There is a tendency 
for vernacular schools to develop into English schools. There is a distinct 
cleavage of opinion in regard to this tendency. The demand of public 
men and many experienced teachers is for education in the vernacular 
at least up to the matriculation stage, and in response to this demand 




eacperiments are being made in ufling the vernacular as the medium of 
instriiotion in the upper classes of high schools. Parents on the other 
hand almost invariably desire their children to be taught English as 
soon as possible. 

No specific initruction in agriculture has so far been given in secondary 
schools, but an experiment is about to be tried of attaching to certain 
schools a garden of about one-quarter of an acre. A teacher from each of 
the selected schools will be sent for a short course of training under the 
supervision of the Director of Agriculture at Saboiir. Teachers will be 
encouraged to associate the work done in the garden with the teaching 
of other subjects. 

Illiteracy is as great a problem in Bihar and Orissa as in other parts 
of India. The percentage of literates of 20 years of age and over returned 
in the census of 1921 was 12*6 for males and 0*7 for females* The steps 
that must be taken to improve the position in regard to males are known, 
viz,y improvement in the quality of teaching, the stoppage of wastage 
after the completion of the first year at the primary school and the 
bringing of the total boy population under instruction. As regards the 
quality of teaching, the pay of teachers in vernacular middle schools 
and in primary schools is very low, ranging as it does from Rs. 30 to Its. 60 
in a middle school for a certificated teacher to Rs. 5 rising to Rs. 10 for 
an untrained teacher in a primary school. As regards wastage the fact 
that in 1926*26, seventy-eight p(‘rcent of the pupils in all schools (primary 
and secondary) were in the two lowest classes of the primary schools 
speaks for itself. As regards the third point, there has, it is true, been a 
rapid increase under tlie present voluntary system in the number of boys 
attending school — .some 159,000 in the three years 1923-24 — 1925-26 
but the percentage of hoys of school-going age actually at school is still 
only 39 * 1 . 

An exhaustive investigation into the w^hole situation in regard to 
primary education was made by Government in 1925. It was based on 
programmes for the e<Uication of eighty per cent of the male school-going 
population submitted by local oulhorities. Orders were issued separately 
on each programme in accordance with certain general principles as to 
the action to be taken, chief among which is the abolition as soon as 
possible of the single teacher school and direct management by each district 
board of the primary schools in its area except where really satisfactory 
local committees can be formed. The extra expenditure in carrying out 
all the programmes was estimated to amount to Rs. 74 lakhs. Free 
education in the lower primary stage would cost another Rs. 19| 
lakhs. Owing to the difiiculty of finding funds for this heavy increase in 
expenditure, the Government had to decide in 1926 against the 
introduction of any comprehensive scheme of compulsion in rural areas 
although the necessary statutory provision for this already exists under 
the provisions of the Act passed in 1919. Certain local bodies arc, 
however, anxious to try the experiment of compulsion in limited areas 
and the Government have stated that they will be prepared to consider 
gympathetically any proposals to this end, the more especially as such 
experiments should be valuable for future guidance. So far, one rural 



area ouly has introduced compulsion, the Baaki Union in Cuttack. It 
is too early yet to draw any conclusions from this experiment. Three 
mor* rural areas have begun recently to introduce compulsory primary 
education, but it is not yet effective. 

Jn addition to the ordinary primary schools, there were, in 1925-26, 
1,007 night schools for males with an attendance of 21,701 pupils. 
The co-operative organisation is not specially identified with the 
movement for adult education, but it is in a special way identified 
with a forward policy in education as it is expected of co-operative banks 
and unions that they shall foster primary education in the areas in which 
they operate. The attention of the local authorities has again been 
drawn by the Government, as part, of their orders on the 1925 ])rogramme8 
referred to above, to the advantages to be derived from making block 
grants to these banks and unions in view of the opportunities which they 
possess through tlie local co-operative officials for supervising the proper 
expenditure of such grants. 

Female education in Bihar and Orissa, as elsewhere, presents very special 
problems and, as the figure of literacy returned at the 1921 census all too 
clearly shows, the results so far have been meagre. Moreover, over 
ninety per cent of the 120,091 girls who, in 1926-26, attended some place 
of instruction were in primary classes and with the wastage prevalent in 
these classes comparatively few of these pupils can be expected to become 
literate. There has been an unfortunate period of actual retrogression in 
the movement for female education in the province from which recovery 
is only now being made. A special enquiry was made into the cause of 
this but no more tangible reason for the decline in the number of girls 
attending educational institutions could be discovered which at no time 
has been large than the complete indifference of both men and women 
to the education of their daughters. However, within the last two years 
the figures of attendance have risen and now exceed the previous 
maximum which was reached in 1916-16, Expenditure by local boards 
on girls’ schools is also showing an upward tendency and the supply of 
trained teachers, though stiU far short of the demand, is steadily 
increasing. These are encouraging signs, but with an attendance figure 
which still only amounts to 4' 6 of the total number of girls of school- 
going age in the province, it is obvious that almost everything still 
remains to do. 

10. CO-OPERATION. 

At the end of 1925, there were 6,608 credit agricultural sooietieB, 86 
of which were on a limited liability basis. The total membership of 
177,136 gives an average of 27 only for each society. In 1912, there 
were 491 agricultural societies and 39 non-agricaltural societies with a 
total membership of 27,207 or an average of 51 persons for each society. 

The total working capital of the agricultural societies at the end of 
1925 amounted to 1,62,64,536 : to this amount share capital contri- 
buted 4'6 per cent and deporits five lakhs or 8‘1 per cent of which over 
three lakhs represented deposits by members in thrir societies. The 
reserve fund amounted to seventeen lakhs or 10 '6 per cent. The bulk 
of the working capital was borrowed from provin<^ or oenriral banks. 
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advances from which at the end oi the year amounted to Bs. 133 lakhs 
or ei^ty>two per cent of the total working capital of the societies. The 
amount borrowed from Government was practically negligible, the 
outstandings at the end of the year being only Es. 114. FSty-six lakhs 
were given out to members in loans during 1925. The average loan 
worked out to Bs. 32 a head. Thirty per cent of the loans were 
in relief of debt and only forty-three pet cent can be described as given for 
productive purposes. As much as thirteen per cent was borrowed for 
payment of rent (three rent-paying societies haviis^ just been started) 
and four per cent was lent to defray the cost of marriage and other 
ceremomes. 

The movement is especially strong in South Bihar, around Banchi 
and in the Cuttack and Puri districts of the Orissa division. It has 
gained no foothold in the Feudatory States. Elsewhere it is fairly well 
represented in every part of the province except in the .south part of the 
Ohota Nagpvu division and the Santa! Parganas where it is very weak. 

Government exercise a general supervision over the movement through 
the Co-operative Department which consists of one registrar, one deputy 
registrar and nine assistant registrars and one chief auditor. The 
actual audit is carried out by the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation 
which is subsidised by Government and employs a staff of seven divisional 
auditors each in charge of a circle and seventy-one local auditors. The 
aim is to audit each society once a year. Test audits are also carried out 
by the nine assistant registrars and the divisional auditors. The classifi- 
cation of the 5,403 societies audited in 1925 was as follows : — 

A (model) . . 5 per cent. 

B (good) . . 15 „ 

C (average) . . 68 „ 

D (bad) . . 10-3 „ 

K (hopeless) .. 1'7 „ 

At present there are 198 gtiarantee unions to which 1,684 primary 
societies are affiliated. 

In addition to audit, the federation makes itself responsible for train- 
ing managers, local auditors, inspecting and bank clerks, etc. It employs 
a development officer who is responsible for propaganda and the produc- 
tion of the Federation Gazette. The federation draws its funds for 
these and other purposes mainly from the societies, but Government 
also makes a contribution. The federation holds an annual congress. 

A divisional board lias been set up in each of the five civil divisions 
to act as a centre of co-operative activity. On the average, two meetings 
a year are held for discussions, etc. 

The fifty-eight central banks keep in close touch with the Agricultural 
Department and introduce new and profitable crops — eighteen banks in 
19^ promoted the extension of groundnut cultivation and fifteen 
interested themselves in the spread of sugarcane cultivation. Ploughs and 
sugarcane crushers are bought and it has recently been decided on the 
advice of the Government Development Board* that these banks can 

*niiB board odviaoa Goremment on impratant questions oonoeming the departments 
in obuge of the memben of the board, vie., tbe 4gnoultaraI, Indnstriea, Civil Veterinar.v, 
Co-operative and Forest departmente. 
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properly take up the purchase of manures. Grants are obtained from 
district boards for the development of agriculture and the promotion of 
primary education. In times of epidemics the banks employ doctors and 
distribute medicines to primaiy societies. 

At the apex of the credit side of the movement stands the Provincial 
Bank, which has a working capital of Es. 47 lakhs and made a profit of 
over Es. 40,0(K) in 1925. It has an overdraft of Ks. 2,85,000 with the 
Imperial Bank against government securities. 

Societies formed specifically for jmrchase and sale are unimportant. 
There are, however eighty-four grain storage societies (golas) with a total 
membership of 22,410 which, together with the two central grain banks 
started at Sambalpur and Bargarh, made a net profit ui 1925 of over 
Es. 12,000. Their object is to give loans of paddy to their members at 
reasonable rates and to create a reserve stoi'k of paddy for use in times 
of scarcity and famine. 

There is only one dairy society -the Mayaganj Goala Society. It is 
making a profit, but its operations are unimportant. 

11. COMMT3NICATIONS AND MAKKETING. 

Three main line railways pass through Bihar and Orissa the Bengal 
and North-Western Eailway in Noith Bihar, the East Indian in South 
Bihar and the Bengal Nagfiur Railw.iy in ('hota Nagpur and Orissa. The 
mileage has incieased from about .8,000 miles in 1911-12 to about 3,500 
at the present time. Eecenlly, lines of great importance to the coal fields 
of the province have been constructed or sanctioned for construction — 
notably the Central India Coal Fields Railway, the Chnndil Baikakhana 
Chord, which will o])efi up the Karanpura field, and a line linking the 
Talcher field to the Bengal Nagpur main line to Madras. Except in the 
south of the province, where the Feudatory States have yet to be 
opened up, the r<ulway communications of the province are good, 
when due allowance is made for conditions in the hilly tract of (’hota 
Nagpur. 

There are over 28,000 miles of roads, of which 3,600 are metalled and 
24,600 unmetalled. Local authorities are responsible for some 26,000 
miles of these roads. The Grand Trimk lo.id and the Oris.sa Tnink road 
and other arterial communications are in charge of the Public Works 
Department. The Grand Trunk road is the great thoroughfare for 
cattle from up-country. 

The district boards spend about one-third of their income. The 
Government do not ordinurily make grants to the boards for public 
works, although such grants are freely given for the expansion of 
education and of the medical services and for the improvement of 
sanitation. A rough track which is apt to be under water during 
the monsoon if the village site is low lying, or a water course if it 
is not, connects the village with the nearest district board road. 
But during the dry season from December to June these tracks are 
as a rule quite passable for bullock transport. 

A very large proportion of the foodstufls, grown especially in the rice 
growing tracts, is consumed locally. Bihar imports from Nepal and ip 
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the Chota Nagpur division also there is always a net import. The Orissa 
division alone has always a surplus. The net export of foodstuffs is, 
therefore, not large. Where it takes place, the cultivator usually disposes 
of the grain on the threshing floor to a middleman, if he is in a small way. 
If he is a bigger man or of the landlord class, he may both store and 
subsequently market his surplus but very often even the bigger men will 
have disposed of their grain direct to some big exporting agency which 
may be financing them. Each village will usually have one large cultivator 
who stores more grain than he requires and will lend it out if there is 
a shortage of seed at sowing time. 

Among the regular exports, oil-seeds, sugar, tobacco, jute and other 
fibres and lac are the most important. Vegetables and fruit are 
exported to Bengal and the United Provinces and the trade in ghi is 
considerable. 

For the disposal of these products (except fruit and vegetables 
w'hich find their way direct to the railway) as well as for general 
local trade there are 432 principal and 2,464 minor markets which are 
maintained by the landlords or their lessees, the cost being met by tolls 
or a rent charge. The frequency of these markets (the}^ are held once 
or twice a week) and the fact that the cultivator is seldom more than 
from five to six miles from a market and is usually much nearer are 
noteworthy. There is a brisk trade in cattle, especially in buffalo 
bullocks, at the big cattle fairs. There is also a large trade in these 
buffalo bullocks between Bihar, w'here milch buffaloes are kept in great 
numbers, and Oliota Nagpur where the home bred cattle tend to become 
too small for local cultivation requirements owing partly to deficiencies 
of bone growing material in the soil and partly to the pressure of the 
cattle population on the available grazing areas. There is also a 
considerable* export, chiefly to Bengal, of bullocks and cows from Bihar. 

12. LOCAL , SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Provincial government in Bihar and Orissa is on the same pattern 
at in other Indian provinces. The Governor acting with two 
Ministers administers the “transferred'’ departments, viz,y Education, 
Agriculture, Veterinary, Industries, t^o-operative Societies, Registration, 
Local Self-Government, Medical, Public Health, Excise, and Roads and 
Buildings. The “ reserved ” subjects are dealt with by the Governor 
acting with two Members of his Executive Council. 

Local self-government in rural areas within the province is 
regulated by the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Act of 1885 
with subsequent amendments and the Village Administration Act 
of 1922.* The various local authorities are (1) district boards, (2) 
local boards and (3) union boards and panchayats under the new 
Village Administration Act whicli are rapidly superseding union 
committees. 

♦ Except in the Santa! Parganaa where the Bengal Cesa Act is in force and Sambalpnr 
where the (Central Provinces Local Self-Government Act is in ftjrce. Tlicre are also^ 
^ jx»oial aiTangements for the local flelf-governmeiit of the district of Angul. 
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[Tnder the first-mentioned Act, a district board is set up in 18 out of 
each of the 21 districts of the province. These district boards have a 
maximum membershij) of 40 persons. Three-fourths of the members are 
elected and hold office for three years. Not less than, one-third of the 
remainder are required to be persons who are not salaried servants of 
Government. Tlie chairmen of all the district boards except those in 
the (Ihota Nagpur division are elected. Their main duties are in regard 
to education and the Act prescribes that every district board shall be 
responsible for the maintenance and management of all ])rimary and 
middle schools under public management within the district and also of 
medical reli(*f, j’oads and bridges, sanitation, water supply and 
vaccination. A district board may also, inler alia^ incur ex})enditure ou 
irrigation works for the relief of famine or srar(‘ity, offer rewards for the 
destruction of noxious animals within the district, hold fairs and 
exhibitions of cattle, country produce and agricultural implements, 
establish and maintain vetoinary dispensaries and veterinary staff, make 
provision for the improved breeding of animals, make grants in aid of 
measures for improving agriculture and undertake any other local work 
likely to promote the healtli, comfort or convenience of tli(‘ i»ublie. The 
road cess, which is fixed annually by each district board, provides about 
fifty per cent of the finance required and Government grants -in -aid about, 
twenty-nine per cent. A board may raise loans for the purpose of carry- 
ing out any of the provisions laid down in the Local Self-Government Act. 
The ])rovincial Government exercise a certain amount of supervision 
over the finance, budget estimates and the auditing of accounts of 
the district boards and its hands have been mucli strengthened in 
the last respect by the passing of tin^ Local Fund Audit Act 
in 1925-26. 

Apart from government grants, the income of tlie boanls has remained 
almost statiouary for s(‘,veral years aii<] the increased expenditure on 
education and public health — tlie two subjects in Avhich the boards take 
the keenest interest — has been met largely from government grants and 
partly by incurring less expenditure on communications. 

The local boards are agents of the district board. There is one 
local board for each sub-division * of which there are two to four in each 
district. The members of the local board are the members of the 
district board elected in the particular sub-division together with 
such number of additional persons not exceeding one-third of the 
elected members as the local Government may allow. The district 
boards appoint these additional members. The local boards seldom 
contain any officials. They are entirely depeiuJent on the district board 
for funds. 

Union committees are elected bodies charged with certain adminis- 
trative duties in a village or group of villages. These committees are 
agents of the district board and are in charge of less important roads, 
wells, primary schools, local conservancy and sanitation and generally of 

♦ Except in three districts in Chota Nc^pur and in Angul and the Santal Parganas» 
where there are no local boards, and in Hazaribagh and Mnnbhum, whore there is 
only one. 



dispensaries. They have power to raise local taxation ; but in most cases 
their funds are derived mainly from grants. These committees are now 
being superseded by the union boards constituted by the Village Adminis- 
tration Act of 1922. Union boards are elected bodies, the members 
of which hold office for three years. The minimum number of members 
is fixed at three and the maximum at twenty. Each union board, 
subject to the control of the district board and to such rules as the local 
Government may prescribe, is ordinarily responsible for primary educa- 
tion, medical aid, conservancy, sanitation, pounds, water supply and 
village roads. The union board may also, with the sanction of 
Government, be made responsible for the maintenance of the village 
police. Ft may also undertake “ any other local work of public utility 
likely to promote the health, comfort, convenience or material prosperity 
of the public, including the development of agriculture and village 

industries ” (Section II (i) of Village Administration Act.) So far 

this provision has proved of little practical importance. 

The union board may impose a tax upon the owners and occupiers 
of buildings within the union provided that the amount assessed on any 
person in aiiv one year shall not exceed Rs. 30 and any person who in 
the opinion of the union board is too [) 0 ()r to pay the tax may be 
excm])te(l altogether from assessmcTit. The proceeds of this tax, of fines, 
fe(»s or costs levied by })ancluiyats and contributions iioin the district 
board are paid into a union fiiiul. In faict, however, union boards are 
largely financed by district boards. For the first two years after a union 
board luis come into existence, its district board must make a suitable 
grant in aid and must also contribute not less than tlie amount of any tax 
im])()sed by the union board. B)’' the end of 1 925-2(5, 153 union boards 
had been created. But, on the whole, they have so far been a disappoint- 
ment. The members ot the union board are averse to imposing taxation 
and tlie creation of union boards is not popular v\ith district boards 
which take tlie view that it is impracticable without crippling their own 
finances to divert to these small local areas more money than was 
previously being spent on them. As was truly remarked in the Bihar 
and Orissa Administration Report for 1925-26 : 

“ The progress of local self-government in every unit from the 

highest to the lowest will depend on the willingne.ss of the people 

to tax themselves and to devote themselves to the service of the 

public without remuneration.” 

To complete this sketch of local self-government, it should be 
mentioned that a certain measure of judicial decentralisation has been 
attempted by the formation of panchayats with power to try petty 
criminal and civil cases. The area covered by a panchayat may be the 
whole of the area covered by a union board or it may be any number 
of ‘ circles ' or sub-divisions of the imion board area. The members of 
such panchayats are elected by union boards from among their own 
members and their period of office is also limited to three years. The 
local Government has power to direct the establishment of panchayats 
in any area where no union board exists. 
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13. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION. 

Of the epidemic diseases, cholera is the most dreaded especially in the* 
densely populated division of Bihar. The mortality rate from cholera 
is 2 ’4 in an average (ten-year) mortality rate from all causes of 34*2 
per thousand. The climatic conditions are favourable to the spread of 
the disease for many months in the year and the average mortality from 
this cause is nearly 90,000 annually. A special corps of ten medical 
officers is kept at headquarters for dispatch to epidemic centres and one 
hundred vaccinators are kept in reserve during the danger period which 
lasts from the beginning of April to the end of September. 

As else\\'here, fever is the greatest single factor in the mortality rate, 
but it is certain that the proportion of deaths attributed to this cause — 
23 '3 per thousand as against a general mortality rate of 34*2 per 
thousand — is made too high. Few of the deaths ascribed to fever are 
due to malaria, but should rather be put down to pneumonia, enteric 
fever, phthisis, kala-azar and other fevers. Nevertheless, throughout 
the province malarial outbreaks on a serious scale do occur especially 
from March to the beginning of May and again from July to October. 
Quinine treatments are placed on sale chiefly through the agency of 
postmasters and, during the epidemic outbreak of 1926*26 in Orissa, 
1,090 lb. of cinchona febrifuge were distributed free. 

In Orissa, diarrhoea and dysentery are very prevalent and filariasis 
(elephantiasis) is common. The treatment of the latter disease by 
injections of antimony has ]>een found to be beneficial. 

Hookworm is widespread throughout the province. Leprosy is also 
prevalent, but the work of Sir Leonard Rogers and others has resulted 
in definite hope of cure in cases taken early and improvement in more 
advanced cases. Eight leper asyhmis arc maintained and in spite of 
the prejudices of local authorities the treatment of lepers at hospitals 
and dispensaries is increasing — some 5,600 cases being treated in 
1925-26 as coni])arcd with 3,700 in 1924-25. Plague is mildly endemic 
in certain parts of Bihar and the first quarter of each year shows a 
rise ill mortality from it, with a more marked outbreak every four years 
or so, but on the whole there has been a steady declitie in the morta- 
lity from this cause since 1905. 

The average provincial death rate for the period 1915-16 -1925-26 
is 34*2 per thousand, but the figures for the last three years have been 
markedly below the average : — 

1023-24 1924.25 1925-26 

25*0 29*1 23*7 

Up to March 1926, the Public Health Department consisted of four 
permanent officers only, the Director and three assistant directors in 
charge, respectively of the North Bihar Circle, the South Bihar Circle and 
the Chota Nagpur and Orissa Circle. From March 1926, the department 
has been much strengthened by the inclusion in it of the following : — 

Ten medical officers of health for special duties in cholera and other 

epidemics, 
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Three medical officers of healtlx for the three important municipali- 

ties of Puri, Gaya and Patna, 

Five school medical officers of health (assistant surgeons), 

Five assistant medical officers of health (sub-assistant surgeons), 
One lady school medical officer, 

One officer in charge of the Public Health Bureau, 

One chemical analyst, 

One superintendent, vaccine lymph depot. 

The officer in charge of the public health bureau is also personal 
assistant to the Director. 

The duties which this central Public* Healtli Department undertakes 
will be sufficiently indicated by the titles of the posts* The assistant 
directors are inspecting officers who spend much of their time touring. 

There is also a central Public Health Engineering Branch which 
prepares schemes for water supply and drainage for both the provincial 
Government and local bodies. Particular attention has recently beeix 
devoted to the necessity of improving the supply of drinking water in 
rural areas. Capital grants of the following amounts have been allotted 
to district boards ; 

1923-24 1924-26 1925 . 2 (> 

Its. Rs. Rs 

86,7(K) 45,000 3,95,000 

The grants are made on the ba*sis of a percentage of the estimated cost 
of constructing a certain number of new wells in each police station of 
every district. A sanitary school of instruction is maintained at Gulzar- 
bagh where sanitary and health inspectors arc given elementary training. 

In addition to tliis central organisation, five district boards have 
adopted the scale of local public health organisation suggested by 
Government, viz , : — 

1 medical officer of health, 

4 sanitary or health inspectors, 

12 sanitary gangs. 

Grovermneut defrays half the cost of suc h organisation up to Rs. 10, 000 
in each district. 

But it is not easy to get district boards to realise their res})onsibilities 
and the percentage of the boards’ expenditure on sanitation to their total 
income shows no tendency to increase. In 1924-25, their expenditure 
was 5*70 lakhs or 4*38 per cent of their total expenditure. 

The provision of medical relief in rural areas has proved to be a matter 
of great difficulty, but a good dc».al of progress has now been made by thc‘ 
district boards (on xvhorn the duty of providing medical relief primarily 
falls) towards the aim set before them by Government, viz., that there 
should be at least one out-door dispensary with a sub-assistant surgeon, 
or an officer of similar qualifications, in charge in each of the 539 
thanas or police stations in the province. So far, 476 such dispensaries 
have been established at which treatment for the commoner illnesses 
and injuries is obtainable. But only 19 of these dispensaries are in 
MO y 326 — i 
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charge of Government sub-asKiataut surgeons. The rest are staffed by 
medical officers recruited by the district boards. For the year ending 
31st lleeeiiiber 1925, 3,442,894 patieubs were treal-ed in these dispensaries. 
But, as yet, only a comparatively small proiwrtiou of the rural popula- 
tion has as yet reasonable access to medical relief, as the fact that 
one dispensary lias at jnesent to serve an area of 194 square miles 
and 77,133 people only too clearly show's. Special medical facilities 
for W'omen (in particular the provision of trained midwives) in rural 
districts are still unfortunately almost entirely absent. 

There is some tendency for local bodies to establish dispensaries in 
which the indigenous systems of medicine are practised ; at present, it 
is the policy of Government to earmark its grants in aid of dispensaries 
for those at which the western system of medicine (allopathic) is 
practised. These grants in aid have been on a considerable scale and are 
being continued. Up to March 1925, 3| lakhs recurring and 12J lakhs 
uou-re(!urring had been distributed among the district boards and, in 
1925-26, a further sum of 2| lakhs recm’ring and 3| lakhs non-recurring 
was distributed. 

The higher forms of medical aiul surgical aid are provided by hospitals 
at district and sub-divisional head-quarters under the management 
either of the municipality or of the district board. These, unlike the 
dispensaries, contain wards for the reception of in-patients. They are 
ciiiefly staffed by government assistant surgeons whose pay is borne 
by Government. 

In urban areas, there are important hospitals including a large hospital 
for women at Patna. There are also special hospitals for w'oraen at 
Gaya and Bettiah in charge of doctors belonging to the Women’s 
Medical Service. But these institutions can contribute but little to the 
medical relief of the rural population. 

A great advancr* has recently been made in the facilities for medical 
education available in the province by the establishment of the Prince 
of Wales Medical College at the Patna General Hospital The college 
is affiliated to the University of Patna and students can obtain the degret' 
of M.B., B.S. The first year cla.ss was opened in July, 1925. This new 
college! has first class equipment, and should be a most important factor 
in providing trained medical men for the country side. In addition, the 
province maintains two medical schools for the training of sub-assistant 
surgeons. One of these is at Cuttack in Orissa and the second is now at 
Darbhauga in Bihar (where it was moved from Patna in 1925 in order 
to make room for the new medical college). 
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Mr. ]« HENRY, Lohat Sugar Works, Lohat. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

QI'ESTIon 1.— Research.—! have no suggestions to make, but w^ould 
ein])hasise the importance of the work being done b;\ tlie Sugar Bureau, 
and the Coimbatore Cane Station. This district has grown large 
quantities of sugarcane from time immemorial, but the local Bhoorli 
cane has deteriorated badly e\en in the twenty* five >cars of my 
personal experience. In the last few \ears, the Ckiimbatore canes have 
been introduced and are rapidly taking the place of the Blioorli. It 
has been found in the past that new^ canes have a tendency to develop 
disease and to be more subject to jiesis after a few years in these 
parts, and J think it most important that constant exjieriments should 
be made, and new' varietie.s be tested constantly, to re])lace Co. 
210 and 213, should need arise. Invaluable work has been done, but 
a new" start may have to be made, if these canes go off. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propauanda.— My experience is that 
nothing does much permanent good but slow and continued demons- 
tration ovor rnorf' than one season, wdth the work done on the ryots' 
owm lands and by their own jieoide. I deal very largely with con- 
servative and backw^ard cultivators, who are apt to treat such things 
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as field demonstrations as shows, and who will listen politely to men 
sent by the Agricultural Department but rarely act on their advice 
after they have gone. I have found that the best way to introduce 
new seeds or new methods is to induce intelligent men of good standing, 
who are not of such high position as to be out of touch with the 
villagers, to test the new seeds or methods on a working scale in their 
own lands. Even then for the first year or two, 1 find that their 
efforts are looked on with suspicion, but if after two or three seasons 
the experiments show any great success and particularly if no extra 
expenditure is involved, the ordinary cultivator will take them up. 

The history of the Co. canes in this district is a case in 
point. Over four years ago, I got a small supply of seed cane from 
Pusa and grew some four acres of excellent cane which I showed to 
hundreds of ryots. When the planting time came I tried hard to get the 
seed taken up and everywhere the men praised the cane, but each had 
a fantastic reason for not growing it himself. In the end 1 got if. 
planted in various villages by men in my own employment, and by ont' 
gentleman of good position, and education. The cane did splendidly 
everywhere and, in the third year, a few oi the nK>rp adventurous of 
the ordinary ryots tried it with success. We are now' starting 
harvest the fourth year crop, and wdthin about a five-mile radius of 
here the cane is about seventy-five per cent Co. varieties, and 
there is a considerable area in small patches all over the district, 
while next year the ordinary Bhoorli cane wull be less than half of 
the total })laiited all over North Darhhanga 

It should be noted that w'e had four seasons without any very un- 
favourable conditions and if, for any reason, the cane had been damaged 
by any agency the whole thing would have failed 

As it is, only a very small number of men plant the cane in rows, 
plant the right amount of seed, or indeed treat it in any way differently 
to their old Bhoorli cane. 

Question 4,— Administration.— -( r) (i) The Agricultural Service has 
not touched the ordinary ryot of this neighbourhood, who uses all the 
methods of his ancestors. This conveys no reflection on the efficiency 
of the officers but it would take many more men than the department 
has to make any impression at all. 

The Veterinary Service has made itself more felt, and the villagers 
are now beginning to understand and appreciate the efforts of the 
touring officers wffio treat cattle and inoculate them against disease. 
The prejudice against inoculation is, I think, gradually d 3 dng out. The 
main objectors now^ are certain old fashioned Brahmins. 

(ii) and (iii) A good deal could still be done w ith regard to roads 
and light lines. The Bengal and North-Western Railway has an 
efficient service, but a good deal remains to be done in improving the 
means by which country produce is got to the railway stations. My 
company has laid a tramway twelve miles in length from Sakri station 
to bring in sugarcane, and this line is idle for eight months in the year. 
The Ryam Sugar Company has a somewhat similar line. Both com- 
panics had to overcome very considerable opposition w^hen the matter 
was before the district board, and have had to agree to very prohibitive 
terms. Being private lines, it would be illegal to calry goods for the 
public. 

^ere are, in my opinion, places where lines such as ours would 
be invaluable to the ryots to bring their produce to the railway and 
could be run without loss by public bodies. 

Mr, J. Henry, 
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Question 5. --Finance.— (a) The co-operative credit societies are the 
best way of financing the ryots. They should not only find the money 
but should in time teach the ryots thrift and proper business methods. 

(6) I think Government taccnvi is useful in emergencies, such as 
drought or flood, but I do not think it suitable for ordinary agricultural 
temporary loans. 

Question 6, — ^Agricultural Indebtedness. — {a) The main causes of 
debt are crop failure, litigation, extravagance over ceremonies, and 
sometimes a man gets into debt through buying more land. 

The only source* of credit is the cultivator’s land, on which he can 
raise money from the local moneylender, or from his co-operative 
credit society. 

The reasons preventing payment are the same as the reasons for 
getting into debt, with usury to add to his trouble. I think it is 
probable that about seventy-five per cent of the cultivators in this 
part are in debt and most of them will never be oi^t of debt. The 
village moneylender rarely seizes a man’s land for debt, or indeed 
harasses him actively in any way, unless a quarrel arises; but the 
debt goes on, the ryot pays regularly all he can afford, and the debt 
gets no less, while the moneylender keeps com])licated accounts of 
fr< sh advances, interest, compound interest, and refunds. 

(c) To limit the right of mortgage or sale will merely spoil the 
< tiltivator’s credit, by taking away the only security he can offer a 
Cl editor. 

Question 7.“-Fra(3MENtation of Holdings.— (g) I see no means of 
slopping this. 

{h) The customs regarding succession are bound up with the whole 
social system in the villages. Every son gets his share of the land. 

(c) 1 do not think much would be gained by legislation. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.— There is practically no irrigation in 
North Darbhanga, except for growing rice in the rams. 

The difficulties are that in time of drought, when water is most 
wanted, the wells and tanks have to be kept for drinking water for 
cattle, as w^ell as for human beings, and are apt to dry up, w'hile our 
local streams are dangerous from flood in the rains and go down almost 
to nothing for the rest of the year. 

I believe a good deal could be done by means of wells out in the 
fields. A well costing a cultivator about five hundred rupees w’ould 
probably save the crops of about three acres. It is largely a question 
of finance. Landlords could help by making it easy to dig wells and 
tanks. 

Embankments are very dangerous, however useful in droughts. 

Question 9. — Soils. — {a) (iii) We are subject to disastrous floods, 
and the question is complicated by vested rights in old standing bunds. 
This is a declared district under the Embankments Act with the 
Tcsiilt that new hu7ids cannot be made without permission or old 
bunds enlarged. We are, however, at the mercy of conditions in Nepal, 
and after heavy rain in the adjacent hills the floods come to our 
light alluvial soil like water thrown along sand from a bucket*, it may 
follow the course made by former buckets or it may not. Ilie only 
safe principle is to have as few obstructions as possible. 

Erosion by local rain water is well understood by the ryot, who 
works small self-contained plots as a rule. 

(b) (i) I took over some twenty acres of land round our factory 
some seven years ago. It was then in one unbroken stretch, full of 

a2 
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roots of coarse grass and so poor that no useful return could be got. 
I put good drains round and across it. used green manure and the 
mud filtered from the sugarcane juice, and worked the land on the 
following rotation — 

Sugarcane in the ground— a year and a quarter. 

Fallow — half a year. 

Oats — ^half a year. 

Fallow — half a year. 

Then start preparation for cane again. The land is now distinctly 
good, and should be first class in a few more years. 

{c) The land round here is cultivated to the last acre. 

Question 10.;-Fektilisers.— (a) Enormous use could be made of 
fertilisers, but it is a question of finance. The ryot has to get the 
quickest return with the least expenditure. The only manure used on 
any large scale is the ashes from the household fires and the small 
proportion of cattlediing which, is not used as fuel. 

(rt) I am anxious to get our cane-growing ryots to accept fertilisers 
such as ammonium sulphate or nitrate of soda at the time of 
planting, repaying the cost price, interest free, when they sell us the 
cane. 1 hope to get a few men to do this this year, but am afraid that 
very few are enterprising enough to agree. 

(d) I know of none anywhere near here. 

I have made an expensive experiment this year with nitrate of 
soda over some ten acres of sugarcane, by alternate belts manured 
and iinnianured, and have had the same thing done in the fields of 
several ryots. The crop will he checked carefully and the full results 
known in March, when I will send them in if required.* 

(/) I sec no way of stopj>ing this disastrous practice. Wood fu *1 
is out of the question, as the district is already being rapidly denuded 
of trees, and coal and compounds of coal have to be transj)orted too far 
to be economical. 

Great loss is also caused by sending away all the cattle bones. 
Thousands of innuiuh of cattle bones are sent from Sakri station 
alone. 

Question 12. —Cultivation. — ( i) My impression is that the ryot, 
after long years, has arrived at a sort of point of stability, f.e., Ik* 
has small ploughs, bad bullocks, often inferior seed, uses little manure, 
and usually goes in for a rotation which will give one (Top after another 
as quickly as possible. In this way he gets a poor return, but the 
return remains constant and the land does not deteriorate. 

(ii) His rotation is usually designed to give him a return as early 
as possible, as he is always short of rcacly money. He would un- 
doubtedly get a larger return over a number of crops if he would 
occasionally rest the land by keeping it fallow, but the pressing need 
for money as quickly as possible overcomes other considerations. 

Question 13.— C-koc Proteition, Internal and External. — Practi- 
cally no measures are taken for the protection of crops against pests. 
If borer attacks the cane, or caterpillars the it is just endured. 

Both these pests have done great damage in the past year. Borer- 
damaged cane is used for seed for the coming year by many ryots. 

Mr. J , llem'y, 

*Note svhstquenily by witpeas ;--YiiL*ld from land treated with nitrate 

of soda 900 maunda of sugarcane per acre: from untreated land, 660 maunds 
per acre. I can give no figure for the lands treated b.v ryots as they mixed the 
outturh of the plots, but I saw the crops Iietore liarvest and can say that 
the good result was apparent to the eye. 
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Question l4 — lii:i»i;BMIiNTS.-*-The implements used in North Dar- 
bhanga are practically all the same as have been used for centuries. 
Improved implements are almost unknown among the ordinary cul- 
tivators. 

Co-operative credit societies can help to popularise new implements 
5and are the best channel, but the bullock in these parts is so small 
and weak that it will be necessary to improve the breed before they 
can be expected to pull most of the improved ploughs I have seen. 
I know no distnct where the cattle are so poor. 

Question 20.— Markktino.— Communications have a lot to do with 
this. Ryots living a long way from the railway have to be content 
with much worse prices for their produce, and depend largely on the 
visits of travelling agents, who buy as cheaply as they can and have 
little competition. Thus, I am informed that the present pi’ices of 
the new paddy, vary as follows:— In Bhaduar village, about ten miles 
from a railway station, the ryot is selling at abo\it thirteen and a half 
s/'ers to the rupee. In Belahi about six miles from the railway 
station, the rate is thirteen x/rr-s. In Madhabani town, on the rail- 
way line, it is about twelve s/>('rs. 

The cultivator ten miles out gets some five and a half annas less per 
and there are many places more than double that distance out. 

This is a densely populated district. Light tramways w^ould be a 
great help and should pay well as feeders to the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. They should rim north and south as far as possible, 
to avoid crossing the floodway. I believe, for instance, that a light 
line from Khutauna to Jhanjliarpore would be a success in every way. 

As mentioned in my reply to Question 4, we have a light line for 
our cane. This line enables us to take about 1,50,(K)0 m(iurid.s 
of sugarcane which it w^mild otherwise he very difficult to 
transport, but we had great difficulty in getting the terms arranged 
with the district board Eventually we had to agree to pay one anna 
per ton royalty, and also undertake all the repairs not only to our 
line, but to the cart and carriage road alongside which it runs. We 
pointed out in vain that we were saving the road from heavy (‘art traffic 
for w^hich the board would have to mend the roads, and that we were 
carrying the road cess payers^ produce to its market. This line could 
carry all sorts of produce, and be a boon to the ryots, but w’e are not 
a public canning (‘ompany and our line lies idle for eight months. 

It is obvious that anything that increases the cost of transport 
must reduce the price we can pay the ryot for his cane. 

Question 22.— Ook)peration.-A pireat deal has been done and the 
1 entral Bank which I know best has a good record, but there are 
many difficulties. But for the work done by a few^ public spirited 
gentlemen in Macihabniii m checking and controlling accounts, and but 
T()r the audit and supervision of the Government staff, the inajoritv 
of the societies would bankrupt themselves in a short time. The 
average society is very far from the point where it would be safe to 
let it control its own finance. I am not in favour of the multiplica- 
tion of societies for different objects, and would jirefer to encourage 
the existing agricultural credit societies to expand and make theru- 
^Ives useful in the various directions indicated in the Questionnaire. 
Uur difficulties are due to the lack of responsibility showm 

ny thqi headmem and pavr/wf^ in societi(^s and the tendemey to conceal 
outside liabilities. I fear it is not unknown for the head panch of 
a society which never defaults in its instalments, to pay the shares 
Of many members from his own pocket, and take bonds from them 
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privately at much higher interest rates. I am a strong believer in ther 
co-operative credit societies and believe that for all such purposes as 
the introduction of new seeds, education in better methods, and in a 
number of other ways, they are the best channels by which to reach 
the ordinary villagers, but I do not think that it is in the interests of 
the societies themselves to pretend that any large proportion of them 
could be trusted to do without the closest supervision in every direc- 
tion. There must be close association between such Clovernment 
departments as tne Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operative, if the 
latter is to develop anything like its full usefulness. 

Oral Evidence. 

(>4,9'21. Thf Chairman: Mr. Henry, you are in the Lohat Sugar 
Works ?~“Yes. 

64.922. What exactly is your own position? — I am Cane Manager; 
I am responsible for the cane supply of the two factories we run, 

64.923. Will you tell us the sources from which cane is obtained? — 
About nine-tenths of our cane is purchased direct from small growers 
for cash, with a very small amount for which we pay in advance. We 
purchase it at wayside railway stations and dejects ; that is nine- 
tenths of our supply. 

64.924. Ts the small cultivator paid by weight ? — Yes, he is pjiid by 
weight. 

64.925. He is not paid on quality ? — ^No. 

64.926. That means that he has no encouragement to grow cane of 
the highest possible value I — wouUl very much like to do that^ 
but dealing with the small ryot as wc do, it is j^ractically impossible, 
as it would mean holding up #»11 payments until tin' sucrose value 
v;as determimMl ; we have to pay cash, and we find that the ryot must 
know what he is getting. 

64.927. How long does it take to determine the sucrose value? — If 
you mean that we should pay different rates to different people, the 
cane is all mixed. In the majority of cases, perhaps one man will 
bring one cart-load in a day. 

64.928. Is there any real reason why he should not be paid on the 
sucrose value of that particular load? — That is impossible, becaiise 
we buy perhaps a hundred cart-loads at one railway station, which 
is loaded say into ten railway wagons and sent into our mills ; it would 
be impossible to keep them separate. 

64.929. The cultivators from whom you are buying cultivate in too 
small plots ? — One man may give me ten cart-loads in a year ; the 
average man^s supply would probably be fifteen rmiundsi out of a total 
of .seventeen thousand mauiifh a day. If the ryot would consent to any 
scheme by which he could be paid afterwards, when the sucrose was 
decided, we could do so; but he would certainly put the cane through 
a bullock mill the moment he heard of it. He would require a great 
deal of education before he would do that, 

64.930. On page 2, you tell us about your experience in the matter 
of demonstration and propaganda, and you point out that the cultivator 
is not very ready to adopt improved varieties? — ^He is very slow; it. 
is the most difficult task to get him to do anything at all. 

64.931. What is the percentage of increase in yield as between the* 
local variety of cane and the improved varieties ?— Certainly sixty 
to seventy per cent. 

Mr. J. Henry. 
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64.932. The Commission has been told by many witnesses that, 

provided an improved type of cane promises a sufficiently high per- 
centage of advantage, the cultivator, as a rule, is ready enough to 
adopt it. Can you account for his cpnservatism in this particular 
ease? — He has now discovered the value of improved varieties, and 
the area undp them is doubling itself every year. I stated it in my 
note. The history of the thing was this : 1 had only very small 

supplies ; in the first year they absolutely refused to look at it ; in the 
second year I got a few of my own employees and one or two better 
class men to grow the cane; in the third year a few more ryots took 
to it and in the fourth year about fifteen hundred acres were under 
cultivation. 

64.933. I was concerned to discover whether there had been any 
previous disappointment to account for the disinclination of the 
ryots ? — No ; I do not think so. 

64.934. In answer to Question 4, under the heading Administration, 
you say : ** The Agricultural Service has not touched the ordinary 
ryot of this neighbourhood Do you regard that as a criticism of 
the Agricultural Service — T regard it as a criticism of the strength 
of the Agricultural Service, not of the efficiency of the personnel. 

64.035. Prnfr^<i()r (laruj/tdee : Have you any suggestion as to how 
the dejiartment can be improved ? — Only by increasing the number of 
men. I do not sipipose one per cent of the ryots whom I have oppor- 
tunities to deal with have ever met an Agricultural Department man. 
The population is between 900 and 1,000 to the square mile and I 
cover several hundred square miles. 

64.036, 77// Chairman : On page 2 again, you are dealing with your 
own exi>crien(‘e in the matter of laying down a light railway and 
you say : Being private lines, it wniuld be illegal to carry goods for 
the public Did you attempt to obtain a license or whatever the 
necessary authority may be — We tried to float a public company 
under the Act for light lines. The matter went up to the Railway 
Board at Simla and we found that the capital involved to comply 
with their requirements would be enormous. 

64.937. Assuming for a moment that you were allowed by law to 
carry on the business, would these rails that you have laid down and 
the rolling sto<*k that you have purchased be capable of carrying all 
the year round ? — They would carry goods all the year round except 
when there were floods. But, speaking of normal times, we can carry 
goods but not passengers. 

64.938. Finally the district board drove a hard bargain and insisted 
upon a royalty ? — ^We have to pay the whole expense of keeping the 
road in order and pay a royalty as well. 

64.939. That is because you use the district board^s ordinary road? — 
Wc are allowed to keep a line eight feet wide on the flank of the 
-district board road. 

64.940. Sir Henry Lawrence i You are allowed to lay your private 
line ?— Yea, on condition of paying a royalty of an anna a ton on every- 
thing we carry and keeping the whole of their road protected against 
any damage ; that is, doing cart and carriage road repairs. 

64.941. The Chairman : Is it the position that by law no individual 
or private corporation is allowed to carry goods for the public? — 
local authority would like us to carry on. It is only the law that stands 
in the way. In fact, the district board’s chief objection to us is 
that we only carry goods for our own mills and not for the public. 



61.942. Dealing with the question of irrigation, you say: A well 
costing a cultivator about Es, 500 vrould probably save the crops of 
about throe acres That is as far as a bad season goes ? — Yes. 

64.943. What do you think that that well, costing Rs. 500, would 
be worth in a season of normal monsoon 'I — I think there is always a 
time when irrigation is* necessary in every district. 

64.944. Have you any actual experience of the advantage which well 
irrigation gives ! — I have no personal experience. I know one man,, 
an Indian, living about five miles from me who has done this and he 
informs me that the results have been very good indeed. 

64.945. Has he introduced a new crop? — No; he works on all kindk 
of country crops. 

64.946. Has he ever told you what the increase in his outturn has 
been ?— T doubt if he keeps actual figures ; they never do it. 

04.947. How about lift irrigation from the rivers ? — There are very 
few pcirnanent streams and 1 think they would only touch a very 
small portion unless you had channels to carry and distribute the 
water to the fields. 

64.948. Have you ever tried to persuade the cultivator to accept 
feitilisers in part payment for their cane ? — I started last year and 
I am trying to do it. The most I hope to get taken in that way is 
about ten tons. 

64.949. And, in addition, you have the idea of persuading tho 
cultivators to take fertilisers at the planting time and repay the cost 
price, interest free, when they sell the cane ? — That is what I was 
referring to just now. M> idea is to get them at the time of planting 
to accept ammonium sulphate or nitrate of soda and to realise the 
pri<te when they sell us the cane. 

64.950. You dock the value off the price of the cane ? — Yes, when 
they give us the cane. 

64.951. On page 4 you give your view as to the causes which have 
reduced the fertility of the soil to perhaps the minimum possible 
point. If I understand you aright, you regard the debt of the ryot 
as the principal cause for that tendency ? — I think so. I think it is^ 
more a question of money; he must get his money quickly. 

64.952. Largely because he is in debt? — Yes; the ordinary small man 
is almost always in debt. 

64.953. I gather from your note th«at }ou attach importance to im- 
proved communications in relation to marketing 'f — Yes. 

64.954. Are you familiar with the affairs of the local district board I— 
Yes; I have been on the board for the last twenty years. 

64.955. Is it w ithin the financial capacity of the board to keep the 
roads in proper order — I think, considering that they are only clay 
roads and uimietalJed, they are fairly w’^ell kept. I think more feeder 
roads might be made and they are improving in that respect. 

64.956. Is any new metalling going on in your district ’ — ^^^ery little. 
The metalling helps the fast traffic. There is never any metalling for 
agricultural produce anywhere. 

64,9.57. How dry you fix the pi ice the cultivator gets for his sugar- 
cane ?— We fix the price, or rather my company fixes the price, simply 
by the ])rice of sugar. The basic price w^e give is in proportion to the 
price of sugar. If sugar is at its ordinary price, half its price im 
annas is approximately the p^'icc of sugarcane. That is, if sugar is 
twelve rupcf'-s a in^ninJ the price of canc v/ill be approximatdy sijt 
annas. 

Mr. .7. nriirif. 
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64.968. Are you in competition with other mills for the cane that 
you buy No. 

64.969. So that the cultivator has no market other than your own 
oaelf? — ^We compete with the bullock mills. If our price is not a fair 
one he can make his gar and sell in the local market. 

64.960. By that means he can test the price — Yes ; and a certain 
proportion of Ihe sugarcane goes to the bullock mills. 

64.961. Have you ever heard the suggestion to limit the number 
of factories in the district? — Of central factories, yes; I heard the 
proposal. 

64.962. You think a scheme of that sort would be to the advantage 
♦of the ryot ? — I think it is necessary. For instance, suppose a factory 
^starts up close to ours we may have under-cutting prices or rather 
paying high prices. 1 think one factory or both will have to close 
down in a very short time and that will certainly not be to the advan- 
tage of the ryot. 

64.963. On pages 5 and 6 you deal with the question of co-opera- 
tion. Have you had close personal experience of these credit 
societies ? — Yes, I have been an honorary organiser for a number of 
years, and I am at nresent vice-chaii*man of a Central BapV 

64.964. What exactly is an honorary organiser ? — An honorary 
organiser is a private individual vrho gives his aid in organising 
societies in his neighbourhood. I believe he is gazetted in Government 
lists as such; I am not sure, 

64.965. You organise primary societies ?— Yes, in my neighbourhood. 

64.966. How many primary socueties have you assisted in organising ? 
— Personally, peihaps fifteen or twenty. 

<54,967. Have you watched their after-careers 1 — Yes. 

64.968. Have they been well-managed on the whole ? — The first ones 
I started were well-managed; I was then in charge of a zamindari; I 
looked after them personally while I was in the place of their landlord 
as well as their honorary organiser. As long as I was in the place of 
their landlord they worked well. Since ^ I came away and took my 
present position two of them have been liquidated. 

64.969. Of the fifteen or twenty societies that you helped to organise, 
how many are now fit to manage their own affairs through their own 
"elected committee ? — I do not think I know any primary society which 
I consider fit to manage its own affairs without close supervision, 

64.970. Have there been any cases of malfeasance on the part of 
officers of these societies ? — ^Yes. All the societies in our neighbourhood 
are grouped under a Central Bank. 

64.971. I see it is your view that, for a long time to come, super- 
vision and reliable audit will have to be provided from above? — 

'will be absolutely necessary in my opinion. 

64.972. The Tfaja of Parlahimedi : Have you experimented to see 
after what period the sugarcane begins to lose its sucrose content?— 
Our experience is that you can begin to work about the beginning of 
December; the curve of purity and sucrose rises probably till about 
March ; I should think the end of April is about the last economic time 
for working. 

^ 64,973. And after it is cut, for how long can it be said to remain 
without deterioration ?— I think after 48 hours it begins to deteriorate. 
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64.974. Have you had actual experiments conducted as to that 

I cannot give you the figures oil-hand but we are constantly watching: 
that. 

64.975. Have you a suflScient cane supply at present for your 
requirements?- No; for the last four or five years we could have taken 
all that could be offered, and more. 

64.976. What is the extent to which your jurisdiction extends ? — My 
company has two mills, one at Lohat and one at Supaul in Bhagalpur 
district. We take about seventeen thousand ynaunds of cane in a day. 

64.977. What is your annual output of sugar? — Approximately one 
lakh of sugar in a good season. 

64.978. What sort of sugar do you make ? — Light brown sugar,, 

fairly white, not first class white sugar. 

64.979. You have no difficulty in selling it, I suppose ? — It is sold by 
brokers ; I believe most of it goes to the Punjab. 

64.980. Is any consumed in Bengal ? — It is sold all over India, but 
I think the bulk of it goes to the Punjab. I have nothing to do with 
the sales; the sales are handled by brokers. 

64.981. Do you make any concession to ryots requiring large quan-^ 
titles of setts from you ? — The only help I have ever given is in getting 
out these Pusa canes, and there we give them every possible help. 

64.982. What is the nature of the lielp ? — We give it on the same' 
terms on which I suggested the giving out of “manure; that is to say, 
we give out these canes and realise the cost price of the cane, without 
interest, the following year when the cane is grown. That has been 
done in order to introduce these superior canes. 

64.983. Have you tried to grow beet sugar ? — I tried beet sugar one© 
about five years ago but I found it would not keep; it started drying 
up. It was planted about October or November; it ripens in our 
district in about February and March, just at the time when the west 
winds are on, and it is just at the time of the sugarcane, so that it 
was useless for us. If it had kept good after the sugarcane was 
finished it would have been a working proposition, probably. 

64.984. Oiven the irrigation facilities, would it not have worked 
satisfactorily ? — do not think it will keep after it ripens in this 
district. I only made one experiment; it ripens just as the hot weather 
starts. 

64.985. You manufacture sugar from jaggery also, do you not? — 
No, of late years we have only made sugar direct from the cane. 

64.986. Does it pay better to manufacture direct from the cane? — 
Yes, it is uneconomic for the cultivators to put it through inefiicient 
bullock mills and sell the result to us rather than sell the cane to us 
and allow us to use efficient machinery. 

64.987. Would you take any sugarcane from other parts of the Pro- 
vince ? — No, it would not be possible; it cannot be crushed after a 
journey of more than 24 hours ; on account of the dryage of the cane 
and loss of purity a journey of more than 24 hours is not economical. 

64.988. Sir Jamea MacKevnax What area is there under Pusa canes 
in the tract in vrhich you huy? — About fifteen hundred acres this year, 
as far as I can judge. 

64.989. Do you buy these canes separately or give a premium for 
them ?-~No. 

3/r. J. Henry, 
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'64,^. Any advantage that the cultivator gets from the cane, I 
l^ke it, is in the increased outturn? — Yes; when these canes come to 
Ibe really half or n^ore than half of our outturn, and if, as we hope, 
^hat gives us an increased outturn of sugar, we could of course then 
iafford to pay a better price for the cane. 

64.991. You would have some idea then of the sucrose content? — 
Yes; we know the sucrose content now. It is not a sufficient quantity 
to affect the gross outturn of our mills. 

64.992. Profegsor G^ngulee: Do you grow mostly Coimbatore canes 
on your estate? — I grow practically no canes; I buy from the ryots. 
These canes, the introduction of which I have just been telling about, 
are Pusa canes. 

64.993. You distribute seedlings to the ryots ?— We have distributed 
seedlings of the Coimbatore canes. 

64.994. Do you distribute fertilisers ? — I am trying to introduce that 
now ; so far I have not succeeded. 

64.995. Of the two fertilisers, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda, which would you prefer for sugarcane?—! am not prepared to 
offer an opinion, 

64.996. You say you desire to distribute fertilisers; what fertilisers 
have you in mind ? — The fertiliser with which I experimented last 
year was nitrate of soda and 1 got extremely good results ; I am thinking 
of introducing a few tons; 1 do not hope to get more than ten tons 
taken up, but I am thinking of giving that out as the ryots have seen 
•it tested, 

64.997. Oilcakes ?— With oilcake much more, hulk is required; it is 
very good, but T think if is probably more expensive at the rates 
which I should have to pay. 

64.998. At what time do you distribute the seeds and fertilisers to 
the ryots ?— I give the seeds out at the time of planting; I charge 
them the rate at which I buy and I allow them to pay the price when 
•they give their next crop of cane. 

64,099. You do not charge interest? — I charge no interest. 

65.000. Is it your experience that gur consumption is increasing, 
'decreasing or at a standstill ?— I do not notice much difference in the 
last few years, but I have no statistics to give. 

65.001. Is the co-operative movement making any headway in your 
district? — Yes, I think it is; the number of societies is increasing, and 
I think they are improving in their methods, but they require the 
very closest supervision. 

65.002. You said the number of co-operative societies is increasing ? 
— Primary societies. 

65.003. Have you any experience with regard to the quality of these 
primary societies? — ^Well, they are audited and classified every year 
%y the auditors who come round, and they fluctuate. Our experience 
is that an “A^^ class society is practically never heard of in our parts; 
there are a few of class; the bulk are probably and 

65.004. I take it you come into contact freely with the ryots round 
about you?—Yes, I meet them constantly. 

65.005. You meet ryots who are members of a primary co-operative 
society and others who are not; have you noticed any change in the 
loufclook ?— No, I am afraid I cannot say I have noticed any change. 
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65.006. Yon do not lend any money to yonr ryots?— My company 
give advances about three months before the season starts, without, 
interest, and realise it on the price of the cane. When cane to be 
delivered in December and January is half grown, say in July and 
August, we give out advances. 

65.007. Ro that you give advances, seeds and fertilisers, as the case 
may be?— Yes, we are willing to give fertilisers; I cannot claim ta 
have done it. 

65.008. On condition that they must sell their produce to you? — 
Naturally; anybody who took an advance from me would do so." 

65,000. The of T irlal'imnjii : Do you demand any other 

security from the ryot? — No. 

65.010. I suppose you take his position into consideration ?— Yes. 
W> make no bad debts; it is a matter of confidence. 

65.011. ]*rnffKnnr (Ut7if)ulee \ Tn the manufacture of sugar do you 
us(* the sul])hitati()n or the carhonatation process ?--Thc sulphitation 
process. 

65.012. J/r. (Uilveri : On the question of indebtediie.s8, is it your 
experience that these village moneylenders keep accurate accounts? — 

I think they do keep actual accounts, but nobody knows them or 
understands them but themselves; nobody ever looks at them or 
examines them ; I have had them put up to me to show the debt: they 
are extraordinarily involved, with compound interest carried on in the 
most complicated way. 

65.013. I gather that so long as the moneylender receives a regular 
income from his client he does not press for the return of the principal 
sum advanced ? — I think that is the ordinary practice, as long as there 
is no outside grudge of any kind. 

65.014. You are rather opposed to the idea of limiting the right of 
the ryot to mortgage or sell his property ?— Yes, I think it would only 
take away the ryot’s credit. 

65.015. Taking the use he has made of his credit in the past, has 
he used that credit for productive purposes to any very large extent ? — 

I think most of it goes on litigation and ceremonies. T had an 
instance the other day : one, of the eompany’.s .servants came to me 
and wanted me to advance Rs. 100. He was one of four brothers who 
together own eleven of land as tenants. Their father had died 

and their friends and relatives were forcing them to spend Rs. 400 
on the funeral ceremonies, considerably more than one>tenth of their 
capital. 

65.016. Do you favour giving credit for that purpose ?— No, most 
certainly not, but it is very difficult to stop it. 

65.017. Do you think the cultivators require much actual cash purely 
for their cultivation?—! think that would entirely depend on the 
season. 

65.018. A large part of the cost of cultivation is their own labour ?— 
Yes. 

65.019. The actual cash requirement is not very great ?— It depends 
what you mean by '' verv great If a man has an acre of land he 
ought to finance the cultivation of that in a favourable season with 
about Rs. 15. 

65.020. You regard the co-operative society as the best means for 
the introduction of new seeds and education in better methods ?— Teg. 

I advise preference being given to organised bodies of cultivators over 

Mr. J. Henry, 
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individuals. I tUnk that one great advantage is that the best of these 
men in the societies come in to our Central Banks as village directors. 
There they meet the more educated men who are the directors of the 
banks. They hear things talked out where the representatives of the 
societies can come in and they are in a better atmosphere than men 
who do not come in contact with these things. 

65.021. Do you find that the members of the co-operative societies 
are more willing to listen to advice?— I think they are veiy much 
inclined to leave it in the hands of their panvh^s or committees. 

65.022. You think that close supervision is still required 'I Do you 
think that much good would result from steady and persistent educa- 
tion in co-operative organisation ? — Yes. I think there is a slight 
tendency to improve it, but if any society is left to itself without 
audit for, say, t'^o or three years without inspecting clerks going 
round, then I think that malpractices would creep in. 

65.023. Do you think that steady and persistent education will 
still be required for a long time to come ? — I think wt, are probably 
very backward compared to other districts, but there is a tremendous 
lack of education still. 

65.024. J/r. Kamat: Is your company a joint stock company? — Yes, 
it is a i)rivate limited company. The shares are not on the market. 

C5,02o. Has it been paying a steady dividend I — I do not see the 
accounts, as a matter of fact. It is a private company. 

65.026. You nlanufacture the browmish sugar ? — Yes, light brown 
sugar, 

65.027. What are }our prices as compared wuth those of the im- 
ported Mauritius sugar ? — For white sugar I think w^e probably get 
about a rupee viaund less than the ordinary sugar. We sell pro- 
bably in the neighbourhood of twelve or thirteen rupees at the present 
rates. 

65.028. Do you think that, however cheap the imported sugar might 
be, your works would be able to stand the competition ?— -No, I tldnk 
that if sugar fell much low^er than it did last year it would be almost 
impossible for any sugar factory to w^ork in India. If sugar dropped 
to under ten rupees a ninund the position would be most precarious. 

65.029. Is it not the case that the fate of your factory is more or 
less dependent on the imported Mauritius sugar? — ^It is dependent 
on the price of sugar. The rate is dependent on the price of imported 
sugar. 

65,080. What I want to know is whether you can stand on your 
own legs in spite of the competition between your sugar and imported 
sugar. Have you that confidence ?— That would depend entirely on 
prices. As I said just now, if the price of sugar fell to iess than ten 
rupees a niaund^ the position would be precarious. 

65.031. Sit Henry Latbrence : Can you tell us anything more about 
this suggestion of licensing sugar factories? In what way would it 
be to the advantage of the ryot?— Simply inasmuch as the companies 
could then work. I cannot think it would be to the advantage of the 
ryot if the companies were to go smash, vrhich I think would be the 
result of any cut-throat policy. 

65.032. Do you know of any area in which there is this cut-throat 
competition between factories ? — I have no experience. 

66.033. You are not faced with it yourself ?— No. We have never 
had any unpleasantness of this kind. 
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66.034. Have you seen any detailed discussion as to how this licen- 
sing system would work? Would special legislation be required for 
bidding ?— I do not see how it can be done without legislation. It has 
never affected this company, at any rate. 

65.035. As matters stand you are in a position to advance fertilisers 
and good setts of cane to the cultivators around you, in the confidence 
that they will sell their cane to you?-^In practice, yes. It is all a 
question of confidence in our fair dealings, and personally I think the 
ryot is very honest. 

65.036. Your company is a private company. Can you tell us who own 
the shares ? — The shares are practically half and half owned by Messrs. 
Pierpont Morgan and the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 

65.037. Sir Ganga Ravt : I would like to know whether you push the 
rate forward ? — The rate is fixed in the beginning of the cane season. 

65.038. Is it not sold to you at a certain rate? — ^We give certain 
advances in order to make them legal. We put in a rate of four annas 
but we have never yet bought at four annas from any one. 

65.039. Dr. TIgder: You have referred to the cultivator. Does this 
piece of poetry, which I shall read out, accurately represent the facts 
as stated by an experienced Indian official : 

‘Then comes a Settlement hal'hn to teach us to plough and to 

weed, 

(I sow’ed the cotton he gave me, but first I boiled the seed), 

He likes us humble farmers, and speaks so gracious and wise, 

As he asks of our manners and customs; I tell him a parcel of 
lies ? 

There is a substratum of truth in that I think. 

65.040. rrof( m)r Ganguh'ex 'Even in poetry ? — Yes. 

65.041. Dr. llydfr : With regard to the manufacture of sugar, what 
is your opinion about the agency system ? Is it a good system ? — I am 
employed by managing agents. 

65.042. Is it an expensive system? — I know nothing that is against 
the system. 

{J'he witness withdrew.) 


Mr, /. Henry. 
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Mr. C. G. ATKINS^ The Dowlatpore Agricultural Concern, 
Rutera Ghat, Bengal and North Western Railway* 

Replies to ttie Questionnaire. 

Question 2,— Agricultural Education.— Although I have no 
experience of agricultural education, I take the liberty of making the 
following comments : — 

(i) There is a complete absence of teachers and institutions in 
my locality, which is within the sub-divisions of Begusarai 
and Sarnastipore, comprising a very thickly populated area 
of some five thousand square miles. 

(ii) Yes, there is an urgent m‘ed of teaching facilities in the two 
districts mentioned above. 

(iii) Yes, teachers should l)e drawn from the agricultural classes, 
for they would, I believe, take a greater interest in and master 
the subject more readily than others. 

(iv) T am not aware of what the attendances are in existing insti- 

tutions. One measure I would suggest as likely to stimulate 
the demand for instruction is that the people should be made 
to realise the benefits of such tuition. This can be achieved 
by the aid of Government in starting demonstration agricuL 
tural farms in rural areas under the management of those who 
have already received agricultural education. For example, 
if Central Co-operative Banks had demonstration farms 
worked by qualified men (who could also be teachers), it 
would have the effect of interesting rural agriculturists in 
advanced methods of cultivation. Such farms would be of 
greater value than Government demonstration farms. 
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(v) The main incentive, as far as I know, for lads to study agri- 
culture is the hope they entertain of securing Government 
posts. 

(vi) I do not know from what classes pupils are drawn at present 
but it is very probable that they are not from the agricultural 
classes. 

(viii) (6) and (r) I take it that this means small demonstration 
plots near village schools, for agricultural education. 
This, I think, would serve a useful purpose, provided they 
were under proper control and supervision. For instance, 
if a Central Bank had a demonstration farm with a quali- 
fied teacher, that teacher could visit the school farms and 
school plots and supervise the tuition of pupils. 

(x) I consider that agriculture could be made attractive to middle 
class youths on the following lines: — 

(a) Facilitate their agricultural training as mentioned in para- 

graphs (iv) and (viii). 

(b) Offer qualified and approved 3 ’^ouths grants of Government 

lands in the Province where possible, or help them to 
obtain settlements of lands from landlords who own large 
tracts of uncultivated lands; in other words, popularise 
outside settlements. 

(c) Government should aid them pecuniarily in such settlements 

on advantageous terms. For example, there are large 
tracts of fertile lands to the north of the Bhagalpore 
district which is overgrown by scrub jungle. These lands 
are partly owned l)y local landlords and are partly Govern- 
ment Court of Wards estates. It is a custom of the 
landlords to settle such lands on receiving payment of a 
small premium in cash, at a very low annual rental. These 
tracts of land would be brought under cultivation provided 
men and money w^re forthcoming. Besides Bhagalpore 1 
would mention the districts of Purnea and Orissa. I have 
little doubt that there are other fertile and uncultivated 
parts of the Province (or India for that matter) which 
could be colonised by middle class youths if the idea were 
made widely known and attractive. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by the 
formation of demonstration farms as suggested in paragranh 
(iv). 

(xiii) The most, and perhaps the only, effective administration of 
agricultural education would be under the immediate control 
of Central Co-operative Banks, with qualified teachers as 
mentioned above. The finance could be almost entirely borne 
by co-operative societies and Central Banks where they exist 
and are of some years^ standing, if the Government of India 
Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912 were amended. [I 
elucidate ilvs point in answer to Question 22-Co-operation 
(b) (iv).] If there were any shortage of funds, money could 
be lent by Government to Central Banks at a low rate of 
interest. I have no suggestion to make, in answer to this 
question, for areas where the co-operative movement is not 
active. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— ( a) and ( d ) I 
manage an estate of approximately 1,600 acres and the chief crop 
Mr, C. G, Atkins, 
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;grown is sugarcane, A few years ago the various Co. canes were 
introduced by Pusa, The first yearns results proved that these canes 
were capable of a hundred per cent increase in yield over the indi- 
genous varieties. For reasons philanthropic and pecuniary I decided 
to try to induce the cultivators to grow the Co. canes, and I succeeded 
beyond expectations. The methods I adopted were as follows: — 

(i) Holding meetings in various parts of the country, announce' 

nient of such meetings being made by beat of drum. Those 
meetings were attended by large crowds and, at such meet* 
ings, speeches were delivered by educated men, who were 
large landlords, who eulogised at great length the merits of 
the new canes. 

(ii) By distributing in great numbers, to the public, a pamphlet 
extolling the advantages of the above-mentioned canes. 

(iii) By field demonstration on my own farm. I cannot lay too 
much stress on the effectiveness of lectures at public rural 
meetings and the distribution of pamphlets, in the way of 
propaganda work. 

(b) A most effective field demonstration would be this: — A teacher 
^oes into a village and selects, say, an acre of land belonging to some 
tenant. The owner decides what crop he intends growing in the field. 
The teacher undertakes at his own expense (or the Central Banks^ or 
Government's or whoever it may be) to grow^ the same crop in half the 
land according to his methods, the owner following his own modus 
operaridi, A careful account is kept of all charges. When the crop 
•is harvested and a profit and loss account made out, it will at once be 
apparent that improved cultivation is worth while. 

(r) The only method that I know w^’hich will induce cultivators to 
adopt expert advice is that that advice should be available without 
dilficulty, and free of any charge: that people who are qualified to 
'give such advice should visit villages and tender their counsel to the 
cultivator while at work whether he (the cultivator) wishes it or not. 

Question 4.— Administration,— (r) (i) No, I am not entirely 
satisfied with the services rendered by the Agricultural Department, as 
indicated in my reply to Question 2. The Veterinary Service, 
especially, leaves much to be desired. For instance, there is only one 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon at Samastipore and one at Begusarai, 
which is quite inadequate to meet the demands of the enormous 
population of the two sub-divisions. 

(ii) The bribery and corruption that is prevalent at most railway 
stations is an appalling scandal. It is a common practice that before 
a stationmaster allots a merchant a wagon, the stationmaster has to 
be illicitly gratified, which means that this expenditure comes out of 
the cultivator’s purse. The distribution of wagons to stations by the 
railway authorities appears to be haphazard; for example, it is a 
common occurrence at my station, Ruseraghat, which is a Targe 
station, for there to be a shortage of wagons while, at the same time, 
there is a surplus of wagons at other stations on the line. The mer> 
chants are therefore c:onstrained to cart their merchandise, which 
mostly consists of agricultural produce, to those stations which have 
a surplus of wagons, though they are often many miles distant. This 
state of affairs often exists for long periods at a time, and therefore 
must reflect on the well-being of the agriculturists. 

(iii) The state of village roads is disgraceful for they are 
'entirely neglected and at certain times (wjiich often extends int« 
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months oj the year) a village, oi a number of villages, is completely 
isolated so far as cart traffic is concerned. With regard to the main; 
roads which are under the jurisdiction of the district boards, a curioixa 
and unsatisfactory condition of affairs exists which does not prevail 
in any other parts of India, (or the world I dare say) ; it is this: The 
tenants and landlords pay for the upkeep of these roads but they are 
not, in the vast majority of cases, allowed to use the better portion of 
the roads, (such are the district board's bye-laws) which results in 
great hardship to man and beast. The better portion of the road ia 
exclusively reserved for what is termed fast traffic such as motor 
cars, carriages, etc., so that the cultivator if he can, and when he doeSr 
reach the main road with his cart, has to content himself with travel- 
ling in a separate track which is usually dreadful. The consequence 
of a carter trespassing on the '' fast traffic ” portion of the road is 
criminal prosecution, a state of affairs which offers admirable oppor- 
tunities for patrolling district hoard peons to extort money, and often* 
the innocent suffer as well as the offenders. This is, to my mind, an* 
unhealthy state of things whieh has an ill effect on the agriculturists. 

I consider that more of the road cess money should he spent on 
inter-village communications and that carters should be permitted to* 
travel on any portion of the road they w ish. 

Question 5. — Finance. — (u) The better financing of agricultural* 
operations and the provision of short and long term credit to cultivators 
can best be achieved by the extension of the eo-operative movement. 

(b) No, T do not wrish to suggest that cultivators should make fuller 
use of faccavi loans, but that where co-operative societies exist, 
inreavi loans should he given through the societies. 

Question e.—AGUicxn.TUKAL iNDEBTEDNESS.~'(a) (i) I consider that 
the main caus(‘s of borrowing are thriftlessness and extravagance. 

(ii) The source of credit is land. 

(iii) I consider the reason preventing repayment to he the fact 
that the borrower cannot, in the vast majority of cases, liquidate his 
debts by instalments. 

{b) As the Commission is not to hear evidence on the existing- 
system of land ownership and tenancy, I can offer very little advice* 
for lightening agriculture’*s burden of debt: I consider, however, that 
a mortgagee or creditor of any kind should be bound to accept part 
repayments of the debt, if tendered by the debtor. 

(c) No, I do not think any restrictions should be placed on the 
credit of the cultivator but I consider that it should not be permissible 
for a creditor to execute a money decree against a man's landed hold- 
ing and that this should be allowed only in case of a mortgage. I da 
not think that non -terminable mortgages should be prohibited. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdinos.~’(6) There is every 
obstacle in the way: creeds, castes, conservatism, distrust and many 
others. Consolidation of holdings appears to me to be quite impossi- 
ble although very desirable. 

Question 8. -Irrigation. --( a) (i), (ii) and (iii) I am of the opinion 
that the whole of North Bihar would benefit by irrigation w’here 
possible, but not in the manner suggested, for to meet the demand an 
enormous area would have to be turned into wells, tanks, etc., which 
seems to me not to be feasible. The only practical method I believe to 
be by pipe lines from rivers with pumping stations. 

Question 8.— Soils.— (a) (i) Improvement of soils can be effected by 
better methods of cultivation, the more extensive use of farm-yard* 
manure, by artificial fertilisers and by drainage. 

Mr. C. G. Jlfkim. 
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{b) (i) and (ii) Yes, I have known instances of marked improve- 
Hments due to silt deposit by flood water, and marked deterioration by 
:fiood erosion. 

(c) I would refer to the answer given to Question 2. There are 
great possibilities of reclaiming vast areas of land which are situated 
in the declivities of the country adjacent to rivers that remain perpe- 
tually inundated, by draining these lakes into rivers where possible. 
In my part of the country, for instance, if only two of the lakes were 
drained into the adjacent rivers whose beds are lower than those of the 
lakes, many thousands of acres would be reclaimed and would be cul- 
tiirable for a rich winter crop each year. Government could have the 
land surveyed and, where the scheme is practicable, acquire a narrow 
strip of land from the lake to the river, dig a drainage canal and 
impose some form of tax on the reclaimed land to redeem the expense 
incurred. 

Question 10.— I'ertilisers.— (n) and (c) Yes, greater use can be 
made of natural manure and artificial fertilisers by encouraging the 
cultivator to apply the same to his land. This object can be achieved 
•by demonstration farms and general propaganda. 

(d) Dowlatpore. 

(/) The only method, I know', and which I have adopted myself, is 
to buy cowdung. I have done this for the past three years and richly 
manured my lands at a minimum of cost. The larger landholders are 
now emulating me and the consequence is that much of the cowdung 
which used formerly to be burnt finds its w'ay on to the fields. I 
believe this is the only estate in Bihar where this practice is in force. 
1 consider, and I think it is generally admitted, that cowdung is the 
finest fertiliser known and as this exists in almost unlimited quantities 
here and elsewhere, it strikes me that it would be a lucrative enter- 
prise to purchase cowdung, reduce it to powder form and use it where 
there is a demand for fertilisers. This is merely an idea of mine. 
However, of one thing I am convinced, and that is that if cowdung 
were marketable it would not be burnt. 

Question II,-- Crops. — (a) (i) Better cultivation and manuring. 

(ii) and (iii) Yes, the introduction of new" crops and the distribu- 
tion of seed is very essential and can best be undertaken by Central 
'Co operative Banks. 

(6) Yes, the Pusa wheats; but heavy yielding food crops must have 
well-cultivated and rich soil, otherwise the heart is taken out of the 
land in the first year, with the result that the succeeding crops are 
more or less a failure. For this reason it is wiser to leave the local 
•cultivator to continue with his present crops until such time as he is 
a little more enlightened. 

(c) The Co. canes have almost entirely supplanted the indigenous 
varieties. 

Question 12.-~CuLTiVATiON.~-(i) See Question 14.— Implements. 

<ii) Rotation: — 

{a) Maize followed by rahar. 

(b) Maize, wheat or barley. 

(r) Fallow six months, followed by chillies and tobacco. 

Then the cycle is repeated. 

Question 14.— Implements.- (a) Yes, I suggest that an iron mould- 
board plough should be introduced to supersede the ordinary plough in 

tise. 
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(h) The steps necessary to be taken are : the supply of these ploughs 
on the hire purchase system, an organisation to meet the demand, 
blacksmiths^ and carpenters’ shops in rural areas to undertake all the 
necessary repairs, and selling agencies for the sale of spare parts. 

(r) The only agricultural implement which is on the market is the 
Indian hoe which can be readily obtained from any Indian bazaar. Up 
to date no agency exists in this locality for the supply of iron ploughs. 

Question 15.— Veterinary.— ( t) (i) Dispensaries are under ther 

control of the district boards. The system works well enough but the 
service appears to be understaffed. In this connection I w^ould refer 
to answer to Question 4 (o). 

(c) (i) As veterinary dispensaries are situated at great distances, 
from the interior, full use is not made of them by the general public. 
The only suggestion I can make is that the staff should be increased 
and that such staff should do more touring. 

(ii) Touring dispensaries, to all intents and purposes, do not exist 
in this part of the world, or if they do exist they are never met with. 

(r/) The only obstacle encountered in dealing with contagious 
disease is superstition. 1 advocate legislation as to animals exposed 
to infection. Failing legislation I can suggest no remedy. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— («) (i) 1 consider that the 
breeds of livestock could be improved by the purchase and mainte- 
nance of pedigree bulls by certain centres. For instance, all guarantee- 
ing co-operative unions could afford to purchase and maintain such 
bulls out of their profits and so could Central Co-operative Banks. A 
scheme of this kind, I feel sure, would tend in time to improve the 
quality of the liv<\«tock. 

(b) (i) There are practically no common pastures in this locality; 
the livestock lead a hand-to-mouth existence, and are, therefore* 
generally emaciated. 

(ii) There is a complete absence of enclosed pastures. 

(r) Fodder shortage exists from December till the middle of March- 

Question ]7.— Agricultural Industries.— I would estimate the 
number of days’ w^ork done by an average cultivator on his holding to 
be approximately tw’o hundred in the year. In the slack season he is* 
to all intents and purposes, unemployed. 

(b) I would suggest that cottage industries such as weaving, basket- 
making, etc., be established with Government aid to occupy the spare 
time of the agriculturist and his family. 

Question 22. — Co-operation. — (a) (i) An adequate staff should be 
maintained for the propaganda and development work of the move- 
ment. The present staff maintained by Government hardly have any 
time even for the inspection work. Their time is taken up mostly by 
the test audit of societies. My experience in this connection relates to 
Bihar and Orissa. 

(ii) Non-officials taking part in the movement should be encouraged 
by Government in every way possible. The pan4^has of village societies 
should be given the status of the panchayat under the Panchayat A(*t 
of the Government; I mean, they should have legal status to decide 
petty disputes, not of the members of the society only, but of all the 
residents of the village in w^hich the society is located. If this is adopt- 
ed, every villager will be anxious to be admitted as a member of the 
village society and the society will thus be a real centre for all im- 
provements. 

Mr, C, G, Athim, 
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(5) (i) Tn Bihar and Orissa the credit societies have been a partiat 
success. The reasons for their not being a complete success arc that 
the instalments of repayments are so fixed that it is not possible, in the 
ordinary course of events, for a man to pay off his instalments regular- 
ly out of his income^ after meeting his requirements. For instance, 
loans for redemption of old debts are fixed as repayable in five instal* 
ments. My experience is that a borrower cannot, as a rule, repay the 
loan in instalments so fixed, out of the income of his land. It can be 
repaid if the loan is fixed as repayable in twelve instalments. Under 
the present system, either he defaults, or has recourse to outside 
mahajanx^ or sells off the whole of his produce to meet the instalment, 
and then borrows during the whole year for his subsistence. Besid(»s, 
the rate of interest chargeable is fifteen and five eighths per cent, 
which is very heavy for a ryot to pay. Steps should immediately be 
taken to lower the rate of interest on loans. 

(ii) While the village mahajan is the master of the ryot, there is 
open to the ryot only the alternatives of taking on credit whatever seed, 
cloth, cattle and food grain the former may be pleased to sell at his 
own price, or of buying for cash elsewhere the worst quality of every 
article, at exorbitant prices. It is of. little advantage to buy the same 
article at the same fanciful price with the help of a loan from a co- 
operative society; the remedy is to buy from a wholesale trader and to 
give n joint order for the goods. This can be done if purchase 
societies are started in every village with a central organisation at the 
headquarter station of a Central Bank. Purchase societies for agricul- 
fural implements, seeds, and manures are of immediate necessity for 
any agricultural improvements that may be under contemplation. 

(iii) The present system of agricultural marketing requires 
thorough overhauling. It does not yield to the cultivjitor any legiti- 
mate return for his labour and capital. Well organised middlemen 
step in between a mass of unorganised producers and the market and 
swallow up all the profits. An ordinary cultivator is under the 
oppression of the mahajan and dealer combined in one person who has 
unlimited opportunities of increasing his profits by all sorts of ques- 
tionable methods. The only organisation which can effectively meet 
the problem is a society formed for the sale of produce or stock, and 
until we can set up an organisation of that kind» the co-operative 
movement must be considered to be only a partial success. This is one 
of the means of uplifting the rural population. Of course, co-operative 
marketing is not an easy thing to organise and manage; it has its 
pitfalls like all other organisations, and it requires a careful study 
of the existing conditions of the business. In starting such an organi- 
sation the first object should be to concentrate attention on one or two 
major products of a locality and not make it a general produce-selling 
business. The narrower the scope to begin with the better, for it will 
enable the organiser to study the market, and to control the supply 
effectively. The usual course of development is to start a number of 
small organisations and then to federate them into bigger ones. I 
think we should start with a central organisation covering the area of 
a Centra] Bank, and after making some progress, and accustoming the 
people to the operations of the society, form small local organisations 
and affiliate them to the central one. 

fiv) Societies of this nature should be organised where large tracts 
of land arc flooded each year. Rates of interest on loans to such 
societies should not exceed the bank rate. In this connection, I 
would point out that under the present Co-operative Societies Act, 
No. TI of 1912, a co-operative society cannot spend more than ten per 
cent of Its profits on the development side off the movement. If the 
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Act were so amended as to empower the societies to spend twenty-five 
iper cent, with a maximum of fifty per cent for such development 
works, some real benefit would be derived. The societies should 
further be authorised to incur such expenses, with the approval of the 
authorities of the Central Bank, instead of the Registrar, as at present. 
It ordinarily takes months together to get the sanction of the Registrar 
4ind by that time, in most cases, the need has passed. 

(v) This is not possible. 

(vi) Purchase societies mentioned under (ii) would serve the 
^purpose. 

(cl) They have been a partial success but if the suggestions under 
\(b) (i) were given effect to, the success would be greater. 


Oral Evidence. 


65.043. The Chairman. — Mr. Atkins, you are of the Dowlatpore 
Agricultural Concern ? — Yes. 

65.044. Are you the owner, of this concern ?-“No, I am not. It is 
the property of Messrs. Begg Sutherland, Sugar Manufacturers. 

65.045. With regard to your answer to Question 3, has the intro- 
^iuction of the improved varieties of sugarcane made a great differ- 
ence to the industry '2— Yes, it ,has made a very great difference. As 
T have pointed out", it has increased the yield, as compared to the 
indigenous varieties grown by the tenants, at the lowest estimate 
i)y about a hundred per cent. 

65.046. Would it be too much to say that the introduction of these 
•canes has in some areas saved the industry? It has saved, I think, 
•the Samastipur Sugar Company and most probably other sugar com- 
panies of which I have not much experience. But certainly it has 
been the salvation of the planters in my locality. 


65,047. Judging from this note of yours, your own work brings 
■you into close personal contact with the cultivator? \es. 

65 048 In your experience has the cultivator been a little over- 
conservative in the matter of adopting these improved varietips’- 
No I do not think so. If you demonstrate to him the possibilities 
•of the cane he at once takes to it, becaure it is absolutely certain 
that these canes are far superior to the indigenous varieties. 

65 049 In your experience, is the cultivator frightened of the idea 
of trvinn a new cane?-I do not think he is frightened of trying a 

tat it ha. tat sot to ho 

■shown to him. , . 

60 050 What have you to tell the Commission about ProPf’ 
aanda service of the Agricultural Department ? Do you think their 
SSdees ar^reaching the cultivator ?--No : I do not think they have 
-got enough men to tackle the job; but it is very important. 

65 051 Have you any criticism to offer of the Agricultural De- 
nartment or of the officers carrying on propaganda ?— No ; I do not 
think I have, except, as I have stated here, that to all intents and 
purposes they do not exist, because there are not enough men and 
there is not enough money. , . , . 

66.052. You think they do their bestl-Yes, more than their liest. 
They do extraordinarily well. 

65.053. I understand that you have had considerable experience 
;of co-operative credit societies? Yes. 


Ur. C. G. Atkins. 



65.054. Do you regard co-operative credit societies as the most 
hopeful means of dealing with the indebtedness of the ryot ? — ^Yes^ 
absolutely. As I have pointed out in my note, I think the rate of 
interest charged is rather high. 

65.055. Before you can hope to lend money at a substantially* 
lower rate of interest you have to be pretty certain of re-payment 
in full at the proper time, have you not? — I do not quite follow 
what you mean. 

65.056. I wdll put it in another way. In a society with which 
ycu are familiar is there much unpunctuality in repaying ?—No^ 
very little ; the legislation of the country is so powerful that a bad 
debt, taking the Central Bank for instance, is almost unknown. To 
my knowledge a Central Bank has never yet been put into liquidation. 

65.057. How do you think a lower rate of interest could be financ- 
ed ?— There should be direct transactions with the Imperial Bank. 
At the present moment, before the cultivator gets his money the Pro- 
vincial Bank makes a profit out of it, the Central Btink makes a 
profit out of it, the Co-operative Society makes a profit out of it, 
and then it gets down to the ryot. He has got to pay all these pro- 
fits before he can get a loan. I think the Government of India Act 

of 1912 should be amended. At the present moment there are 
large numbers of societies in existence which have sufficient money 
ill reserve to meet their working capital, but they are not permitted 
to utilise it in that way; they have to take shares in the Provincial 
Bank and the Central Co-operative Bank, which to my mind is very 
i>ad indeed. Furthermore, a co-operative society cannot in any way 
Derive any ben^ffit from its reserves unless it goes into liquidation, 
and therefore that means that if a society has a reserve of about 
pR. 2,rK>0 an<l its working capital is Rs. 2.000 the best thing it can 
C O is to go into liquidation, use its reserve for some public benefit 
/:nd then reform itself into a society; it is a ridiculous state of affairs^ 
1 think. 

65.058. Looking for the moment at the existing co-operative system, 
io you suggest the elimination of one or more of the existing steps 
l>etwoen the lender and the primary society, or do you suggest the 
extinction of the profit? — I think Wh. That is an economic ques- 
tion about the steps. I do not know how that w^ould affect the credit. 
But I certainly think that a society which has got a lat*ge reserve 
should be allowed to use that reserve and thereby reduce the interest 
which is being charged on loans. 

65.059. I arn sure you realise the great difficulty of conducting 
any large business concern on the basis of absolute parity ; you must 
make a slight profit or you are going t^o make a slight loss?— If a 
>ociety has got a reserve capital of, say Rs. 3,000 and its nerds are 
Rs. 3,000 in the year and it is made to invest that money in the 
(’’entral Co-operative Bank or whatever it may be, drawing an inter- 
est of something like 6 per cent while the members are paying 15t 
per cent for their borrowings, that does not seem to be a good 
principle. 

65.060. Do you attach great importance to the management of the 
primary society ?— Yes. 

65.061. Do you think it is essential that the primary society 
should exataine the circumstances of each applicant for a loan ? — Yes. 

65.062. In your experience, is the management of primary socie- 
ties, judged by those standards, satisfactory ?— -Yes, in the majority 
of cases. 
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65.063. Are societies capable of providing their own management 
•or do they need supervision from above?— They need superviaon from 
above as far as the accounts go, but not for their internal organisa- 
'tion. 

65.064. Have you known instances where local moneylenders work 

their way into societies and succeed in getting control ?— No it very 
seldom happens. ’ 

65.065. Have you come across many cases of malfeasance? — Oc- 
casionally; human nature being what it is, it does take place at times. 

65.066. Do you think that the cultivator is coming to have more 
and more confidence in the principle of co-operative credit?— Yes. 

65.067. You think it is extending I — Yes. 

65.068. Arc you satisfied with the system of audit? — Yes. There 
is not enough time and the staff is not too big now. 

65.069. Not enough time is spent on the business of examining the 
books of each society ?— The audit is all right, but they want more 
organisation ; they want to do everything possible to make the move- 
ment spread. At the present moment the co-operative movement is 
very small, taking India as al whole. 

65.070. Do you find that membership in a co-operative credit 
society alters the whole outlook of the cultivator ?~1 do not think it 
alters his outlook so much as saves him from a state of penury. 

65.071. But would you agree that the educative value of the co- 
-operative movement is at least as important as its purely economic 
aspect?— I think so, certainly. 

65.072. In your experience, are the best means being taken to 
^exploit the educative possibilities of the co-operative movement? — 
No, I do not think so at all. 

65.073. Do you think the ordinary member is instructed in the 
principles of co-operation? — Yes, up to a point; but there are vast 
possibilities of educating the cultivator, which I give in my note, 
which are not taken advantage of at all. 

65,074. In this district what is the next grade above the primary 
society in the organisation : district Banks ? — Guaranteeing unions. 

65.075. Do they hold annual meetings? — They hold monthly meet- 
ings. 

65.076. In the vernacular? — ^Yes, all in the vernacular. 

65.077. Have you attended those meetings ?— -Yes. 

65.078. Are they well conducted ? — Yes. 

65.079. So that in your view, I gather, the movement on the whole 
has helped in the district with which you are familiar? — Yes. 

66.080. Under the heading fertilisers’, you say that the only 
method you know and have adopted is to buy cowdung, that you have 
done this for the past three years and richly manured your la/nds 
at a minimum cost. Have you succeeded in persuading the culti- 
vator to sell this cowdung after collecting it? — It is a very difficult 
thing to start anything new in India, and especially in this part, 
but a^s the result of continually persuading them, (I started about 
three years ago) now I have so much of this cowdung put up for 
sale that 1 have to turn it away ; T have manured the whole of my 
cultivation and I find there is a surplus. 

65.081. Do you get it sufficiently fresh? — ^Yes; as well as cowdung 
there is a good deal of village and street sweepings and refuse, which is 
all of value to the farm 
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66.082. Do you mix it with straw] — No, I put it on the land as^ 
it is. 

65.083. As you get it? — Yes, it is put on to the land, then the 
cart loads are counted and we/ pay on that. 

65.084. How many acres do you manure with cowdung in this, 
way]— About six hundred acres. 

66.085. At what do you estimate the total weight of the cowdung 
used ? — The six hundred acres are manured at the rate of twenty 
cart loads per acie, and each cartload weighs about ten maunds* That 
makes a total oC 120,000 maunds or nearly 4,300 tons. 

65.086. Is that drawn from a very large district? — No, from a 
district of about eighty or ninety square miles. 

65.087. What do you pay for it?— It depends on the load, because 
cowdung brought from different villages is paid for at different rates, 
but it works out at approximately ten annas a cart load; that is 
just about an anna a maxmd, 

65.088. Do you notice a marked rise in the fertility of the land, 
that you have been manuring with covrdung i — Yes, certainly. 

65.089. What manure w^ere you using before you got this cow^ 
dung? — I w^as using the farm-yard manure which was obtained from 
iny own cattle, and green manuring, with super])hosphates. 

65.090. Are you still using superphosphates? — No, because I find 
that cowdung is good and more economical. 

65.091. Are you still using green manure / — On a very limited 

scale. 

65.092. Do you find that cow^dung gives you practically all you want? 
— Yes, everything. 

66.093. Do you judge that the cultivators have managed to supply 
30 U with this without depriving themselves of fuel? — No, I do not 
think so; 1 think they deprive themselves of the fuel. Cowdung ia 
this part of India is utilised mainly in the cold mouths of the year 
for the fire, not for cooking purposes; so that they remain cold at 
nights and sell their stuff to me instead. 

65.094. Is it your suggestion that it might be possible to save the 
(iiltivator from the practice of burning cowdung if you bought the 
cowxlung from him, pow’^dered it, and sold it back to him No, I 
did not mean to imply that at all, because he would not buy it back. 
The people who collect tht? cowdung are old women and young 
children, and so on, who have not got any land at all. 

65.095. They g<d it off the roads and the cattle -grazing places, and 
so on ? — Yes. 

65.096. You do not get it from the ordinary good cultivator ? — No, 
not what remains on his fields; the dro})pings are taken by him; 
but what can be got on the roads and pastures can be gathered. 

65.097. Do you think there is any hope of persuading the cultivators 
in this district to grow any fodder crop? — I fear not: not anything 
more than they grow at the present time. 

66.098. Their need of money crops is so great that they would not 
forego those?— No. 

66.099. So that you see no w^ay out of this difficulty ?— No way 
out of it at all ; we are over-populated and over -stocked with emaciat- 
ed cattle. 

65.100. Are there any rural betterment societies on a co-operative 
basis in your district s — None at all. 
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65.101. That js a direction in which you would like to see develop- 
ment?— Yes, certainly. 

65.102. What view do you form of the drinking-water supply of 
the villages ’ Have you ever examined that question ? — I think it is 
very bad; the type of w^ell that exists is conducive to all kinds of 
contamination. 

65.103. What type of well exists?— The 'ordinary well without any 
guard to it, 

65.104. Not the step well? — No. 

65.105. You mean the sort of well into which the water drains back 
if any is spilt on the edge? — Yes. 

65.106. Do you think that is a direction in which an effort should 
he made to improve the conditions in whi(5h people live ? — Yes. I 
think legislation on that point would be advisable, to the effect that 
a man should not be able to put up a new well except of a stereo- 
typed kind. 

65.107. You w^ould make it apply to new wells but not to old? — 
Yes; I think it would be difficult to make it apply to old w^ells, be- 
cause nobody owns old wells, but a man wdio constructs a new well 
could be compelled to make a sanitary well. 

65.108. Do old w^ells last for ever, or would your suggestion in 
time bring about an improvement in the type of wells ^ — 1 think so, 
‘because old w'olls do not last for ever; they fall in and have to be 
repaired, and I suggest that no old well should be repaired unless 
lit was according to a certain plan. 

65.109. The Ihija of Parlahhnedi , — In your statement you say that 
a great deal of corruption exists among railw'ay stationmasters, result- 
ing in untimely suj^ply of wagons to ryots? — Yes. 

65.110. Has any complaint been made to the authorities Yes, 
we h^ive complained, mostly verbally by seeing them, hut with no 
result whatever. 

65.111. Do these complaints go right up to the top? — I do not 
fcnow; it is generally wu’th the District Traffic Superintendents that 
one deals. 

65.112. Is no notice taken even of written complaints? — No. 

65.113. Then is it hopeless to attempt to make any improvement?— 
.No, I do not think it is hopeless; I think it is possible with the 
Government stepping in and making it unpleasant for these rail- 
way officials who do it. They are very autocratic; it is vcrj[ diffi- 
cult to get any go(»d result out of complaints to railway officials, I 
'find. 

65.114. Have you on any occasion made a complaint to the author- 
ities ? — Yes, I am sure I have. 

65.115. Did they take any notice of that?— No, the only thing 
that happened on that occasion I think was that the stationmaster 
was transferred, 

65.116. Was the new man any better? — No, he was just as bad, 

65.117. Then you speak of the condition of the roads? — Yes, that 
is a very important thing; I lay great emphasis on it; everybody 
likes to have good roads, and I think the fact that the roads are in 
-such a disgraceful state for the bullock cart traffic militates against 
Che cultivator getting the best prices foi his produce. 
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66,113. Under whose management are the roads now?-— Undet th& 
district and local boards. In some areas, as I say, the villages are 
entirely isolated for many months in the year. 

66.119. Owing to lack of communications? — Yes. 

65.120. What prevents the ryots from becoming members of those' 
boards? — One has to be elected a member, and the ordinary ryot 
Las not got enough influence, or he does not care very much about 
it. It is generally the landlords and the gentry of the place, wha 
own motor cars, who are members of the district boards, and they 
naturally wa/nt good roads for themselves. 

65.121. But some of the wealthy ryots are rich enough to stand*, 
for election, are they not? — Yes, some of them are. 

65.122. Especially the village munsiff.H'l — Yes, but, as I say, they 
are landlords and the gentry of the place; they get in. 

65.123. Do they ever attempt to safeguard the interests of the- 
ryots in that direction at all ? — No, I think there has been no move- 
ment in that direction at all; I think it is because they want to 
travel in comfort themselves. 

65,121. Have you ever attempted to speak to the ryots with a view 
to their trying to return somebody who would safeguard their 
intereslH? — No, because I am afraid that even if they did they would' 
find the majority against them on these boards. 

65.125. It is different in other parts of India? — Yes, I know it is 
quite different in other parts of India. 

05.126. For instance, there are a large number of ryots on my 
local board, and th(‘ interests of the ryots are well safeguarded? — Yes. 

I think in ray district the ryots have their interests safeguarded to 
a certain extent, except in regard to roads. 

65.127. Is there a copious supply of fuel in these parts? — Yes, 
there is quite a good supply of fuel for the needs of the cultivators 
for cooking purposes. 

05.128. Where is the supply got from ? Is it got from tops and 
the like ? — Yes, from small tops and twigs and also from the stalks 
cf maize, stalks of rnhar and that sort of thing. They burn these 
things and it meets the demalid. 

65.129. There arc no plantations for the supply of fuel? — I think 
not. I do not think, however, that it is a serious public need at all. 

65.130. Do you not think that there would be more material avail- 
able for manuring if plantations for the supply of fuel were en- 
couraged ?~I have never given serious consideration to that aspect. 
Perhaps it w'ould, but I do not think that it is possible, with the 
congestion of humanity that exists in this part of the world. 

65.131. There is still a great deal of open country, that is, unculti- 
vated areas ? — Yes, but they are a long way off from the villages, antf 
then again the freight would be prohibitive for the ordinary cultivator- 

65.132. What about the medical aid which cultivators receive ? Is 
it sufficient ?*—! think that it is extremely insufllcient at the present 
moment. Where I live there happens to be a town which has a; 
municipality and the only dispensary in the locality, and they treat,. 
I think, 25,000 cases a yea^ and spend about Es. 600 on medicines. 
So that each patient must get very little in the way of medicine. 

65.133. Are such dispensaries run by the local boards l—Thia^ 
dispensary is run by the municipality. 
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65.134. Do they get any contribution from the district board?-— 
Yes, a very sma/ll contribution*. 

65.135. So that, in this direction, the district board does not show 
• sufficient interest? — No, the attention is very inadequate and in my 
^opinion it is a scandal. 

65.136. What about education ? Do they show any interest in that 
line ?— Yes, education is spreading considerably by the aid of co- 
•operative schools. 

65.137. Up to what standards do they teach in these co-operative 
schools The teaching is very elementary, being up to the primary 
standard. 

65.138. Does the district or the local board contribute anything 
towards their upkeep ? — No. 

65.139. Where do they get the funds from then? — From the ten 
per cent profits of the society. 

65.140. Do you know of any case where a society has applied for 
help ?— Yes. It is a very difficult thing to get any help out of the 
'district boards for education in connection with co-operative schools. 
I have tried it myself but failed. 

65.141. Sir Jamen MacKejina, — What is the local cu.stom when a 
c^istrict or local board road paSsses through a sugar or an indigo 
•estate which is privately owned? — If it is a privately owned estate 
they can prohibit all traffic. 

65.142. What 1 mean is, where you have part of a public road 
running through an estate, what is the arrangement as to upkeep?— 
They are now rill repaired by the district or local boards under 
'Contractors. 

65.143. Is that a new’ custom ? — Yes. 

65.144. What was the old custom? — The old custom usually was 
for the indigo factory to maintain the road. 

65.145. Did they get a grant from the district board for the pur- 
pose ? — Yes, 

65.146. And were the portions of the road inside the estate better 
than those outside? — Very probably. 

65.147. That h to say, the planters spent a little more than they 
got ?— Yes, 

65.148. When you say that you are not entirely satisfied wuth 
the services rendered by the Agricultural Department, do you refer 
tc the Agricultural Department of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa ? — cs, 

65.149. What is the attitude of the residents on this side of the 
river to the Agricultural Department? Do they look to the Imperial 
Department at Pusa for help or do they look to the department 
of the Bihar Government ?— Well, they look to Pusa, as a matter of 
fact, because the other department is so far removed from here that 
they never hear of it. 

65.150. If you had an agricultural problem w^here would you go?— 
I would go to Pusa. 

65.151. Do you expect Pusa to carry on local propaganda and 
demonstration just as a provincial department would do? — Yes, I 
think it would be very useful. 

65.152. It would be useful, but would it be expedient from the 
point of view of the central research institute of the Government of 
India mixing itself up with work which should properly be done 
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by the local department 1— Well, 1 think that it should to a limited 
extent. There are wonderful a ays of doing propaganda work, and 
we have got here, in this pairt of the country, European planters 
who follow up the advice which Pusa gives them and that I consider 

is a very fine advertising agency. 

♦ 

65»153. Do you think that the work of the European planters has 
-an effect on the cultivators in the neighbourhood Certainly, This 
is especially the case with regard to canes. Next year I suppose 
1;here will not be any canes of the indigenous variety left. 

65)154. Profe^mr Gangulee.--We have been told that the Indian 
ryots arc exceptionally conservative but, as you said, if the example 
is shown to them by the European planters they readily take to 
Coimbatore canes? — Yes, And also it is not just ordinary example; 
there must be a little bit of propaganda w'ork and things have been 
so arranged in this part of the world that the planter gets a royalty 
'ou canes which are produced from his area and it is to his interest 
to get the ryot to grow the cane, 

65.155. So then it is not merely a question of example; it is also 
intensive propaganda on the part of the European planters? — Yes. 

65.156. What it the nature of the propaganda they do ? — Personal- 
ly I have held meetings in villages and I have distributed pamphlets 
by the thousand and also conducted field demonstrations. 

<65,157. Were these meetings well attended ?:-~Yes. 

65.158. Are these pamphlets in the vernacular ? — Yes, chiefly deal- 
ing with Coimbatore canes. The pamphlets are useful and well 
read. 

65.159. So that illiteracy is not at all a handicap in that case?— * 
No. 

65.160. You have found out that it works well ? — Yes. 

65.161. Would you tell the Commission what assistance you ^ave 
received, if any, either from the department at Pusa or from the 
Bihar and Orissa; department ? — We have obtained help from Pusa 
ia the cane which I grow. That has helped the European planter 
to develop in niany cases and now cane is being grown extensively 
by the ryots and they are also sharing in the spoils. 

65.162. So, with regard to the variety of cane, you have benefited 
greatly by the help of the Agricultural Department ?'— Yes. 

65.163. And in methods of cultivation ?— I do the ordinary plough- 
ing, keep the land fallow for a year and then plant c,ane and then 
keep it fallow' again, after w^hich I manure the land and then grow 
cane again. I have done that regularly for the last four years and 
I have got the finest crop that I have ever seen on my land at the 
present moment. 

65.164. Is an/ new manure l>eing introduced No. I have tried 
experiments, but they are not conclusive yet. So far I have stuck 
tc» cowdung. 

65.165. Has pny manure been suggested by the Agricultural De- 
partment alid have you found that successful? — Yes, it has been 
successful, but I find that I can get my results at a smaller cost from 
the refuse thkt I can buy locally. 

65)166* You have an abundant supply of cow'dung ?— -Yes. 

66,167. I take it that your experience of Indian agriculture is 
confined to this Province?— Yes, entirely. 
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66.168. Could you tell the Commission what definite change or 
changes you have noticed in the practice of the cultivators, say,,, 
during the last ten years? — Changes are very slow in India, but 1 
have noticed one change, which is that they are now adopting the- 
iron plough. That was not suggested by the department, but wa». 
introduced by the planters themsetves. As a matter of fact it waa 
originally suggested by the department, but we modified the type of' 
plough suggested because it was a little too heavy for the local' 
draught animals. 

65.169. So that the credit for that goes to the planters Yes. 
ihen there is the introduction of better-yielding wheats and more 
prolific canes and things of that kind. 

65.170. Is it your opinion that there is a demand for agricultural 
education ? — There is no demand now because they arc completely 
ignorant of it, but the demand would arise as soon as they could be 
made to see and realise the benefits of it. 

65.171. In other words, the demand has to bo created by stimulat- 
ing their interest ? — Yes. 

65.172. You make a very interesting suggestion to the effect that 
the co-operative movement should take part in the dissemination of 
knowledge. Ha\7e you any experience of the co-operative movement 
in this Province ?— Yes, I am chairman of the largest co-operative 
bank in the Province. 

65.173. Are you in touch with the primary societies ^ — Yes. 

65.174. Is this co-operative movement a people's movement ? — ^^'es, 
it is entirely self-governing. They have been educated to such an 
extent that the whole thing lies in the hands of the Board of 
Directors the members of w^hich-are all Indians with the exception 
of myself, and I do not do very much administrative work becanso 
it is better for them to run their own show. I simply give advice 
and counsel to them. 

65.175. These arc chiefly credit societies ? — Yes. 

65.176. Are there any other activities emanating from this move- 
ment? — Well, the only activity which has emanated therefrom is the 
fact that it has made the people less indebted and has increased 
their well-being financially. 

65.177. Have you no sale society ?— No. 

65.178. No educational movement ?-— Yes, they a/re starting ar 
school. 

65.179. Could you tell us the amount of road cess that you get 
from this Province ?— I cannot tell you exactly, but it goes into many' 
lakhs of rupees. The amount payable by a ryot is half an ainna m 
the rupee according to his rent, and half an anna is paid by the 
landlord. It comes to one anna in the rupee, paid by both parties, 

65.180. Have you any idea as to how the money from the road 
oess is spent at the present moment? — It is spent on roads to a larger 
extent. 

65.181. Is it earmarked for road improvement?—! think so; it ir» ’ 
also utilised for wells and other things of general! public utility. 

65.182. So the district boards have the question of better roads 
well in view, but still there are not adequate roads in the district ? — 
The money is spent chiefly on main roads and not on inter-villagf^ 
communications. 

65.183. Judging from the success that you had in the introduc- 
tion of Coimbatore canes, chiefly through the efforts of the planters^ 

Mr* 0* Q* Jtiins. . 
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I gather there is a great deal of scope for adult agricultural educa- 
tion in your Province? — ^Yes. 

65.184. Has the co-operative movement taken part in that? — No, 
the reason being that we are not allowed to spend the money which 
is available. 

65.185. Is there any great scope for irrigation in this Province?-— 
Tes, I think so. 

65.186. Is there scope for well irrigation? — I would not advocate 
well irrigation or tank irrigation because it would mean that half 
the countryside would be utilised in making wells and tanks, but I 
would suggest pipe lines from the rivers, with pumping stations. 

65.187. Do you lend money to the ryots?— No. I give out cane 
•advances, that is all. 

65.188. Do yoa give them fertilisers? — No. 

65.189. You li^ive them only cane setts on the condition that they 
supply you with cane ?— I make no condition, but they generally do. 

63.190. To what extent does the village mahnjnn still dominate the 
•village? — Wheiv there is no co-opeiative society, he dominates it a 
great deal, fle gets large sums of money out of the ryots dishonestly, 
a,nd so on, and he is a power in the village. 

65.191. Are you in touch with the Department of Agriculture in 
Bjliar and Orissa? Do yon meet the Director of Agriculture? — I am 
ill touch with him to a very small extent because he lives in Ranchi 
and that is o long way off We are not in as close touch with him as 
we are, for instance, with Pusa. 

65.192. He has never paid a visit to your agricultural concern? — 
He has not yet i)aid a visit, but I hope he will one day. 

65.193. J/r. (‘alvirt . — In your note you suggest that the Co-operative 
Oentral Bank might take control of agricultural education. Are these 
■Oentral Banks directed by people wrho are in sympathy with the rural 
classes ? — Yes. 

65.194. Do you think they would select the teachers you would like 
them to select?— Yes. 

66.195. You know the roster system on railways. The station- 
master is supposed to maintain a roster on which all applications for 
wagons are entered in turn and the wagons are supplied according to 
that order on the roster. I gather that system has proved a failure ?— 
It does not work. I do not think it is in operation at all. It is entirely 
within the stationmaster’s power to allot wagons to whomsoever he 
likes; he lays down his o^n rules. 

66.196. We have been told that it is a perfect arrangement?— 
Nothing could be more imperfect from the public point of view. 

65.197. You suggest that if taccavi is distributed it should be given 
through co-operative societies ?— Yes. 

05.198. Do you not think there will be trouble in recovering the 
money, because Government possess special powers of recovering which 
the co-operative societies do not ?— The co-operative societies do possess 
that power. They have got a specific procedure under the local Act, 
in the same way as the Government have. 

65.199. With regard to the question of redemption of loans, is there 
any difficulty raised by the mortgagee if the mortgagor wishes to redeem 
his mortgage ?— There is a very serious difficulty, because the debtor 
is not allowed to pay off his debt in instalments. He must pay the 
whole amount - 
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65.200. And if he wants to redeem he has to bring a regular suit 7 — 
Yes. 

65.201. Would you like to see some Act empowering him to redeem his 
mortgage ?— The man who is in debt is not permitted to liquidate his 
debt in small instalments. But if he were permitted to do that in 
the same way as they do in the case of co-operative societies, it would 
facilitate his getting out of debt in due course. If he borrows Rs. lOO 
he has never with him Rs, 100 to pay it back What he does is to 
borrow Es. 100 to pay back this Rs. 100. 

65.202. When he has this Rs. 100, does the mortgagee put obstacles 
in the way of its payment ? — He does if the loan is a satisfactory one. 

65.203. Does the cultivator want work in his slack season or is he 
content to be unemployed? — I do not think he minds his unemploy- 
ment ver> much. At the present moment he has got no work and he 
is quite happy to sit idle, doing nothing or next to nothing. He attends 
to his cattle and that kijid of thing. 

65.204. With regard io this question of co-operation, I think in 
answer to the Chairman vou were referring to some local ruling requir- 
ing the reserves of primary societies to be invested in the Central 
Bank ? — What I was referring to was the fact that a society is not 
permitted to spend more than ten per cent of its profits. That is 
according to an All-Tndia Act. 

65.205. Is there a local rule which sa^s that the whole fund must 
be invested in the Central Bank ? — That is the provincial Act. 

65.206. You would like to see, if possible, every primary society 
utilise those reserves in its own business, as is the case in other Pro- 
vinces ? — They have got a board of directors for every society which is 
affiliated to a guaranteeing union. The guaranteeing union has also 
got its board of directors and the guaranteeing union is affiliated to a 
Central Bank which has also got its board of directors. If all these 
boards of directors wish to spend their monies in a certain way, I 
think it is very hard on them not to be permitted to do so either by 
the Registrar or by the Government. They ought to have control over 
fifty per cent of their reserves. 

65.207. Do \ou think that could be done without risking the stability 
of the societies ?— I certainly think it could be done and it would make 
the movement very much more popular. 

65.208. It will rather tend to lower the reserves ? — The reserve will 
have fifty per cent of the amount that goes in to build it up year by 
;>ear. These reserves are so big in some of the societies that they 
need not borrow a single pir from any outside body, but they are not 
allowed to get any benefit from them. Why should they not be allowed 
to spend that reserve on, say, improving the village sanitation or build- 
ing wells or things of that kind? 

65.209. Would you give them that extra power, from ten per cent 
to fifty per cent straightaway, or would you confine it to a society of 
ten years’ standing? — I should say that where the society’s reserves are 
equal to its working capital, it should be given that power. The 
stability of the society is in no waj^ seriously affected, because you 
start a society on the stability and the credit of its land. The society 
has no reserves when you first start it. 

65.210. Mr. Kamof.—Yoxi suggest that agriculture could be made 
attractive to middle f'lass youths if Government lands were given in 
allotments for such use and also if Government aided them financially? 
-~Yes. 

Mr. C. G, Atki?is. 
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86,211. 1[ would like to ask you about the financial aspect of your 
proposal It is a question of finding fertile lands and of finding 
finance; do you agree with that'?— Yes. 

65.212. Now, you are managing or cultivating an estate of something 
like 1,600 acres?— Yes. 

66.213. For these allotments to middle class youths I presume you 
mean smaller allotments than such vast estates? — ^Yes. 

65.214. What size of allotment would you propose ?— I should think 
that for a middle class youth in this part of the world a ten acre plot 
would be attractive. 

65.215. If it were to be a ten acre plot, do you think it would be 
a.n economic size for these middle class youths to manage ? — Yes, 

65.216. Can they make money out of it if it is only a ten acre plot? — 
I am judging the quality of the land according to the quality of my 
own land; it depends on the fertility of the land; if the land is less 
fertile than it is in this part of the w^orld, which it is as a rule, then 
perhaps a bigger plot, say, of fifteen acres, will be better. 

65.217. Professor Ganguler. — Assuming that the crops are money 
corps ? — Yes. 

65.218. Mr. Kan<at. — If it is less fertile, it is not worth ^hile 
asking the middle class souths to go and cultivate such land? — ^The 
land in other parts of the country cannot be so fertile as it is in 
this very rich part of India. In that case, give him double the size 
He may be able to get an income of Rs. 100 an acre if the land be 
here, but in other parts of the country he may be able to get only 
Rs, 70 an acre. So all you have got to do is to double the area of 
land given to him. 

65.219. Assuming, therefore, that the fertility is a normal one, and 
assuming further that they have, say, a ten acre plot, how many 
middle class youths would you provide for in a district? — It depends 
on the amount of land available. 

65.220. Does it depend on the amount of land available or on the 
money available ? — Both. 

65.221. To make the.se ten acre plots an economic success, how 
much capital do you think, from your experience, would be necessary 
for these middle class young men That is a question I am not in a 
position to answer, because the conditions that prevail in the other 
Provinces are different from those prevailing in my Province. That 
question wmuld have to be examined on the spot, I think, before it 
could be determined. But I do not think it will be very heavy. 

65.222. Could you give me just a rough idea of the amount? — If a 
middle class youth could provide himself wdth a pair of bullocks and a 
plough, I think ne could make a start on a ton acre plot with about 
Bs. 250. 

65.223. You think he can make a decent living out of ten acres of 
land, with a capital of Rs. 250? — ^Yes. 

65.224. Government are, according to your suggestion, to give this 
aid in a large number of cases ? — They should start on a small scale, 
in an experimental way, to see how it succeeds, and if it proves sue* 
cessful go for it absolutely as hard as they can. We want to colonise 
these boys, and that is within Government's powder, to my mind. 

65.225. Professor Gangulee. — Have you adequate land?— Yes, but 
fiot in this part of the Province; you would have to settle them in 
outside holdings in different parts of the Province. 

V 
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65.226. Mr, Xaiuat,--As you know, Gtevernment money is of course* 
the taxpayers’ money, your money and my money. Should Govern- 
ment venture Rs. 250 per boy, to a large number of boys if the boyt 
have no experience of agriculture My suggestion is that you should 
start with approved lads only, who have had a certain amount of agri- 
cultural training. 

65.227. I am not asking you about the training ; I am concerned with 
the experience ; mere training does not guarantee that a boy will make 
a success of the enterprise?—! think the Indian youth here of, say, 
twenty years of age has gained a good deal of experience of agriculture 
by simply seeing his father work his own land. 

65.228. Do you mean to say that educated middle class young men 
cannot find Rs. 250 if they are confident that they can make some 
profit out of it?-“First of all, the middle class youth docs not know 
that he can get this land. He cannot get it. As a rule he has not got 
the enterprise in him, he has not got the push. You will require pro- 
paganda work to get these people and, I will not say drive them, but 
induce them to go out, and if you promise them Rs. 250 they will go^ 
out there, and it will be a success, to my mind. 

65.229. Do you mean to say that a young man who staHs on a course 
of agricultural education feels that he will get no land, if he wants 
to have it, or that he will not got capital ? — He feels that he will not 
have the land, to begin with. 

65.230. He thinks he will get the capita) His father may have 
the capital, but he cannot got the land 

65.231. There is a dearth of land? — Yes, very much so. 

65.232. Supposing you bring into agriculture (I do not ■want to use 
the word drive) a largo number of these middle* class young men, 
you may thereby increase the pressure of the population engaged in 
agriculture from seventy per cent as at present, t/O say, eighty per 
(entj wdll that b^^ ultimately desirable in the interests of agriculture? 
— I certainly think so. 

65.233. You think there would be no necessity to relieve this pres- 
sure, in order to make agriculture really paying? — No. 

66,234* And people would really be able to make a decent living out 
of agriculture? — Yes. 

65.235. You think there w^ouid be no hardship to those who are 
already engaged in agriculture ?— No. I cannot see that any bad 
result can be derived from bringing uncultivated land into cultivation, 
and by inducing the people who are now^ looking for jobs on Rs. 20 or 
Rs. 30 as clerks to go back to the land. 

65.236. You want to add to the agricultural population and increase* 
it from seventy per cent to eighty per cent?— ITiey are agriculturists 
now in a sort, of way; their mainstay is from agriculture, but there is 
not enough land to go round; you relieve one portion which is over- 
crowded and put the surplus into another area W'hich is uncultivated. 

I cannot help thinking that that is desirable. 

65.237. By adding ten per cent to the seventy per cent now 
engaged in agriculture, will you be giving the eighty per cent a docent 
standard of li’ving ?— Yes, I think so. 

65.238. Sir Thomasi Middletor^ : You refer to the fact that heavy- 
yielding crops such ts Pusa wheats, if cultivated on a soil which ia 
not rich, take the heart out of the land in the first year?— Yes, 

Mr. n, 0. Atkim. 



65|2d9. Have you seen this happen !— I have experience of it I 
wstributed Pusa wheats, and in my own locality I have seen what 
they have done The ryots gave the land the same treatment as tiiey 
'gave |t for their own food crops ; ^in the first year there was a bumper 
crop of wheat, but the crop that* followed was a failure, and for that 
reason they do not now grow Pusa wheat in my arexu 

65,240. What crops follow wheat Maize generally, and rahar or 
chillies, but chillies very seldom; generally maize and rahar. 


65.241. When was tho maize sown after the wheat 1 — At the break 
of the rains. The wheat is hanested in March and the maize is sown 
about June. 

65.242. You have setm the effect on both maize and Yoa, I 

have hud it myself. It is a peculiar thing that the Indian cultivator 
here will pay a great deal of attention to heavy-yielding crops such 
as tobacco, chillies and sugarcane; he will put all the manure that is 
available on to these laiKia, but for these food crops he is just content 
to plough the land, sow it, and hope for a return sufficient to feed 
him. 

66,243 You say that fodder shortage exists from December to 15th 
March ; what happens after the 15th of March The winter harvest- 
ing comes in then, and they have the straw to feed the cattle with. 

65.244. Do tlie cattle get anything but wheat straw?— There are 
various other crops too 

63.245. How do they feed cattle after the 15th of March i — On the 
straw of the crops that have been threshed. 

63.246. How many pairs of plough bullocks do you require for the 
1,600 acres of land umler your management? — I have got thirty-five 
pairs of bullocks and f* ur trac*tors 

65.247. How^ man> pairs of bullocks are saved by a tractor ? — No 
bullock is saved by tractors; even when we have tra<»tors w^e still 
keep on the bullocks; you ednnot altogether supplant bullocks by 
tMctors, because there are certain jobs that you must do with bullocks. 
In the ordinary course of events we increased our cultivation a good 
•deal, and that "was the reason why we did not reduce our bullocks. 
It is difficult to compare the one with the other, because the work 
done by a tractor canmt be accomplished by any number of bullocks. 

65.248. Could you cultivate the 1,600 acres of land under your 
management if you had nothing but bullocks ? — No. Out of the 1,600 
acres, I do not cultivate the whole of the land myself; a certain 
.amount of that is let out on lease ; it goes in rotation. 

65.249. Will you tell us how you feed your own bullocks ? — On 
ailage, sugarcane tops, and mostly by oat straw and oats 

6d,230. When they are getting straw and working bard, what 
allowance of oats do you give?-*-^o seerft per day* per head, and 
as much straw wS they can eat, with a little bit of oilcake. 

65,251. When oats are not available, is there any other grain to 
nise Oats are always available with me. 


65,252. Dr, Hyder ; You have been a member of the Bihar Legis- 
lative Council Yes. 
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66,263. And you are, I understand, a member of the district board t 
—I am a member of the municipality. 

66.254. You refer to the condition of the roads and you say that 
there is one road for motor trafhe and another road for cart traffic. 
Would it make miu?h difference if the traffic were interchanged, that 
is, if the motor traffic were transferred to the cart roads? — It would! 
make a considerable difference to the motor traffic; I should think it 
would cease to exist. 

65.255. You have a wide knowledge of the agricultural conditions 
in this part of India ? — Yes. 

65.256. It is suggested that, among other causes which prevent 
the cultivator from repaying his debt, one cause is his excessive use 
of ganja. That view is given in the evidence submitted by the Indian 
Association of Agricultural Officers. You cannot say from personal 
experience if it is right? — I cannot; I should not think that was the 
cause of it; it has never struck me, 

65.257. You have an estate of about 1,600 acres? — Yes. 

65.258. How much peish cush or Government land revenue do you 
pay? — I think I pay about Ea. 3,000 a year. 

65.259. If I am not too inquisitive, how much do ^ou make a year 
per acre on an average ? If you do not wish to reveal the state of 
your finances, I do not wish to press you ? — That does nr t affect my 
finances. I should think, on the average, there is a profit anyhow 
of about Es. 40,000 in ihe year; if you divide it by 1,600, you will 
get the figure. That is the profit: the income would be different to 
that, on account of the overhead charges. 

65.260. Can you tell me whether a large amount of money is spent 
in this district or in life neighbouring districts at th. time of the 
elections to the district board If you are referring U inoney spent 
on elections, a great deal of mon#*y is Sfient. 

65.261. Professor GangvJec: Have you had occasion to study the 
existing system of marketing of agricultural produce ? — The only 
system that prevails is that the mahajan^ as a rule, is the purchaser 
of the products. 

65.262. Have you ycurself studied this question? — No, I have not. 

65.263. You could not supply the Commission ^vith any definite 
information with regard to the existing system of nirtrkeling of agri- 
cultural produce in this Province ? — ^No. 

65.264. Sir Heiiry Lawrence: What is the rental value of an acre 
of land? — I pay to the landlord approximately Es. 5-8-0 an ac'*e; it 
varies from Es. 5 to Es 6. 

65.265. What is the r.ite, if yoi. let out your land to your tenant? 
— That, of course, varies : with me the rate is rather low ; I let rt out, 
on an average, for Es. 30 an acre. 

65.266. The Rnja of Parlakimedi: It does not depend on the crop 
the tenant grows? — No, with me it does not. I believe that practice- 
does exist in other parts; if you manure the land and the tenant 
grows tobacco or chillies, he has to pay a higher rent. 

65.267. You do not fn^ow that system? — No. I cultivate as muclv 
as I can do myself, persormlly; all lands that are not worth my per*- 
sonal attention, I let rut. 

(The witness withdrew 
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Baba GANGA VISHNU, Plunter, Muzaffarpur, 

RffrtiM to tho QuMtionnairo. 

Question I.^—Reseatioii — ( a) The research organisations identifiecf 
with the welfare of the agriculturists, as they at present stand, require 
a good deal of supplenionting to meet the increasing demands of an 
all round agriculturist country like India. 

The scientific reseaidies which have proved so beneficial in pro- 
viding efficient varieties of seeds for the staple crops, in combating 
diseases and in diverse other ways are not carried on very elaborately 
because of the paucity of research centres. 

To provide for the gi\)wing agricultural demands, I would suggest 
that each Province should possess a well-organised and efficient agri- 
cultural department having at least one representative in each thana 
of a district. In cori.iunctiori with this department, every Province 
should have a well-equipped re.sean‘h centre which should study and 
specialise in the particular conditions of the soil, the climatic condi- 
tions and other agriculrural requuements of the Province I would 
like the woiks of those provincial research centres to be co-ordinated, 
supervised and directr‘d by an Imperial institute like the one we have 
at Pusa. 

Question 2.— Aoriculturu Education.— ^i) I do not think the 
supply, either of teachers or institutions, is sufficient for their pur- 
pose. 

(ii) All districts with which I am personally acquainted suffer from 
a dearth of teaching facilities. 

(iii) Yes, India is a country where even now hereditary professions 
flourish. Teachers drawn from the agricultural classes would soon 
learn their work and would prove to be more efficient in imparting 
their knowledge to people of their owm class. 

(viii) I consider school farms where jiractieal demonstrations are 
carried out to be the one agency necessary and efficient for imparting 
agricultural education. At the same time, the instruction given to 
the students on these farms must be strictly vocational; the students 
must be made to cultivate land themselves and thus acquire practical 
knowledge of the agricultural operations in their different stages. 
These farms should form part of any middle vernacular school which 
happened to be stationed at the headquartei's of a fhavn and shoiiM 
be maintained by the district board to which the school belongs. 

(ix) I cannot speak of students who have received higher educa- 
tion, have graduated and thus require a fat berth to start with; but 
many students, who have received a course of training at some agri- 
cultural school or institute, either start on their own account or get 
employment with those w^ho have big farms to look after. 

(x) I think the attraction is just the other way. The economic 
conditions prevailing in the country, the difficulty of earning a decent 
livelihood, the increasing number of the middle-class unemployed, are 
factors sending people back to the land in very large numbers. Every- 
where pne finds the pressure on the land increasing day by day. This 
is evidenced by the high prices obtained for arable land. In Haji- 
pur, a sub-division of the Muzaffarpur district, an acre of land has 
even fetched fourteen hundred rupees, though that is no doubt a 
record price. 



(xii) The tenantry ag a olaea in this country are always eager to 
pick up any morsel of knowledge or instruction which would enable 
them to get a better return from their land. They only require practical 
demonstrationB, tried under cultivators^ conditions, to adopt new and 
improved methods. For this purpose demonstration farms should be 
Spread all over the country. This would also popularise adult educa- 
tion in rural tracts. 

Question 3.— Dbmonsteation and Pkopaganda. — (a.) Practical de- 
monstrations accompanied by direct instructidis. 

(h) These demonstrations, to be effective, should bo brought to the 
very doors of the cultivators. For this purpose I would suggest the 
establishment of demonstration plots in the ryot's own land and attach- 
ing plots to vernacular middle schools with an area and equipment 
sufficient for practical training. 

(e) The tenants are sure to take expert advice if it comos within 
their means to adopt it and they have had a practical demonstration 
of its utility. 

{d) I would mention the striking successes achieved in w’heat and 
sugarcane by the supply of improved varieties and by practical demons- 
trations carried on in Pusa. They have revolutionised the cultivation of 
sugarcane. It is not many years since sugarcane was grown in these 
trucxR only as a fodder and, on a limited scale, to make gur (raw 
sugar). With the advent of Co. 213 and 214, and other varieties suit- 
ed for every description of soil and climatic conditions, and practical 
instructions for trench sowings and other details, one finds this crop 
extending on every side. Now the demand for seed at times exceeds 
the supply. The Sugar Bureau at Pusa has done yeoman service 
in spreading the cultivation of sugarcane and we all feel beholden to 
it for introducing this rich crop. 

Question 5, —Finance. — { a ) Co-operative societies are providing a 
good agency foi* financing the agricultural operations of the culti- 
vators. That these societies have not made rapid strides is due, lu 
my humble opinion, to their inability to secure the sympathy and co- 
operation of the landholders. I need not enter into the causes which 
have led to this inertia of the landholders towards the co-operative 
movement. 

Question 6 — Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) (i) Thp main cause..s 
of borrowing are : The higher standard of life which the tenants 
now affect, their spendthrift ways, lavish expenses over marriages 
and other ceremonial occasions, as also their bent for litiga- 
tion, which is the bane of this country. But then must 
remark that the indebtedness is not so very general as premised in 
the question ; it affects largely tenants who hold small areas of land. 
At the same time there are certain classes and castes of tenants in 
our parts, who are very smart in husbanding their resources and piling 
up their hoards and are becoming small landholders on their own 
account. 

(ii) The sources of credit are their land, their ornaments and other 
movable property of value. 

(iii) Their improvident ways and also the failure of crops. 

(6) All three measures suggested in the question are useful, but, 
to me, the most efficacious seems to be the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act. 

(c) Restricting or controlling the credit of cultivators, though whole- 
some in itself, is a measure which, I am afraid, will not prove ex- 
pedient in the- present state of the country as it would be poinUNl at 

Sahu Gmign Vhhnu. 
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by interested parties as a further encroachment on their rights and 
freedom of action and would provide a ready handle for agitation. 

Question 7.— Fraombntation of Holdinos.— -( n) In my opinion it 
seems quite hopeless to stop fragmentation of holdings. The Hindu 
law of succession prevailing in these parts helps the sub-division; but 
the potent and primary cause is the right now being 3 rielded to the 
tenants, under the pressure of ease law, to partition or otherwise 
encumber their holdings. The legislatures are also inclined to give 
them the absolute right of alienating their holdings. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.— (a) In my opinion, irrigation consti- 
tutes the crux of the whole question of agricultural improvement. 
Water-supply is the principal limiting factor in crop production. With- 
out the supply of water being assured I consider agriculture to be a 
speculation and not an organised industry. I would mention my own 
district of Muzaffarpur and its sister district, Darbhanga. where the 
tenants wistfully look towards the sky for opportune rains and a 
propitious monsoon, the failure of which means the ruin of their 
capital and labour for a full st^ason. There is no scheme of irriga- 
tion capable of assuring this dire necessity of the people. What is 
still worse, many rivers of these tracts which, fifty years ago, were 
lunning streamlets have, or are becoming dried u)>. As a case in point 
T would mention, amongst others, the Baya, which was a running 
stream only half a century*' ago, but which is now practically dried up. 
The extent of the economic loss involved can easily be imagined. The 
course of the river still stands and if the water could be brought back, 
it would be productive of great wealth as the result of irrigation. The 
question of the revival of this river was taken up once but to our 
everlasting regret was shelved. This neglect is sure to prove disas- 
trous in the long run. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. — I would certainly advocate the use 
<»f artificial fertilisers if prices suited the slender resources of our 
agriculturist classes and the fertilisers were easily available. 

(c) Their use on demonstration farms and the advertising of them 
among the tenants. 

{d) I would mention niy own district vhere, since the advent of the 
cultivation by improved methods of sugarcane, a considerable increase 
in the use of manure has taken place. 

(/) Though the waste is great in using cowdung as a fuel when it 
proves to he so good a manure, it seems hopeless to attempt to stop 
this practice till a fuel substitute can be found. The price of wood 
fuel is going up eveiy day. It is not that the tenants do not know 
the value of cowdung as a manure, but the scarcity of fuel and their 
poverty stricken condition force them to use it as fuel. 

Question 14. — Implemenis. — (a) and (h) The use of improved imple- 
ments raises an important issue. There are tw^o important factors 
which affect their general adoption by the rjots. The first is a techni- 
cal one w’ith which I, as a laj-man, may not be competent to deal. But 
as I have received obejetions under this head from the r>*ots, when 
suggesting to them the desirability of the use of improved implements, 
I would draw attention to it here. Their view is that improved imple- 
ments which occasion intensive cultivation deplete the soil, and what 
they can add to their income by their use is counter-balanced by the 
rest which the land requires to preserve its fertility. No doubt the 
land can be recuperated by the use of manures but, as we have seen 
above, the cultivators find it beyond their means to use manures exten- 
sively. The second deciding factor to a- general adoption of improved 
implements is that they should be repairable by the village smiths. 
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The cultivators always feel it a hardship if repairs to their implements 
cannot be done within the limits of their own village. 

Question 16 — Ancmal Husbandey.— (6) I would submit here a gen- 
eral reply. 

These questions relating to animal husbandry raise a very import- 
ant issue. The depletion of livestock is' one of the main causes of 
the agricultural backwardness of the country. The pressure on land 
has almost wiped out the commons of the villages. The scarcity of 
dry fodders also tells on the upkeep of cattle. Add to this that from 
x)ur district there is a regular export of large herds of cattle every 
year to Bengal and other places vrhere they fetch good prices. All these 
things have resulted in a dearth of good draught animals which demands 
very serious attention. If agriculture is to remain the primary 
occupation of the people, a full and efficient supply of cattle is very 
necessary. 

Question 17.— Aoricultukal Industries.— (6) The subsidiary in- 
dustry which is now catching on amongst the people in these parts is the 
old charira. Though this is largely w^orked by the women, men are also 
using it in their spare time. If this vogue remains it seems as if it 
would provide useful employment for their off-time. 

(c) I would not treat fruit-growing as a subsidiary industry ; it 
rather forms an important agricultural pursuit. The export facilities 
have secured very good markets for the produce of the gardens. The 
returns from orchards, in my estimation, are much higher than from 
the cultivation of an equal area of land under field crops. My own 
district does a large volume of business in mangoes and h\’/nsy the 
latter being a fruit for wffiich the district is renowned throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. But fruit growing has not so 
far received its due share of attention from the agricultural de- 
partments, 

(h) With the general aw^akening in the country and the advance 
*of education, I find the attention of the people in rural areas drawn 
towards the improvement of the sanitation of their dwellings. In 
two or three cases I have to rny gratification seen joint action by the 
whole population of a village to improve its health conditions. All 
that is required to advance them on these lines is to organise these 
efforts under expert supervision No doubt this would prove a useful 
employment of their spare time, and I am sure the people would 
gladly lend their services in this direction. 

Question 18. — Agricultural Labour. — On) (i) In my experience I 
always fi»d that labourers are .attracted to the areas where good 
wages are available. During the rice harvesting season every year 
there is a regular exodus of coolies from our parts tow^ards Bengal. 

(ii) Similarly people go far afield to get cultivable land. Only two 
decades ago large parts of the Purnea district remained uncultivated. 
Its climate was considered to be the worst in Bihar; but as arable 
land was available, people flocked to these parts, large colonies of 
prosperous cultivators are now found on all sides, and it is difficult 
to acquire arable land. 

(b) Shortage of agricultural labour in an acute form is proving the 
limiting factor of the agricultural industry and is prevailing in all 
parts. Its causes are many; the drawing away of the rural popula- 
tion to mill areas and other town centres where high wages prevail, 
the poor return from the soil and, to a certain extent, the disii^clina- 
tion to do agricultural work which entails hard manual labour. 

Bahn Gnnga Vishnu 
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Question 23.— General Education.— I am of opinion that among 
other subjects taught in middle and elementary schools, instruction 
in agricultiuial matters should constitute a special feature. This in- 
struction should be imparted by school manuals giving descriptions, 
say, of different soils, the seasons and methods of growing staple crops, 
etc. This theoretical instiiiction, combined with the demonstration 
farms which I have suggested should be attached to these schools, will 
prove highly beneficial. 


Oral EvMsnes. 

65,208. The Chairman : Bahu Ganga Vishnu, you are a planter at 
Muzaffarpore Yes. 

65.269. When you come into contact with the Agricultural Service, 
is it the piovincial department or the staff at Pusa ?— 1 come in touch 
with the Pusa Service. For what I know of the provincial depart- 
raent it seems to be a paper fiction, I do not know anything about it. 
A Commissioner of Land Records might still be, as in old times, in 
charge of this department. They had some arrangement like that before 
in which the Commissioner of Land Records was the head of the Agri- 
cultural Department, and it might be prevailing still in the Bihar and 
(3rissa Government. 

65.270. Would you tell the Commission how much land you cultivated — 
2,300 bighas of land; it comes to nearly 2,000 acres. 

65.271. What are your principal crops ?—Indigo, wheat and other 
country crops. 

65.272. Sugar caned — I have taken to it for the last two years, -since 
1 came in touch with Pusa. 

65.273. Have the results been satisfactory d — Yes, but then there is 
another difficulty. Though I am raising very good crops I am not 
getting good prices. The cane is supplied to the mills and last year 
they paid 5j annas per mmind^ which makes it not a paying proposi- 
tion. 

65.274. You hope for better things this year, do you not? — Yes. 

65.275. Is the extent to which Pusa cane is better than the indigen- 
ous cane very striking d — Certainly. I have already mentioned in my 
note that, since the new varieties were introduced, the cultivation of 
this crop has been revolutionised. 

65.276. Have you any suggestions, other than those in your note, as 
to the means by which the Agricultural Service might get into touch 
with the cultivators ?— I have already suggested the method of practical 
demonstration. That is the one thing necessary if you want the culti- 
vators to take to these improvements. Without that any amount of 
pamphlets or any amount of lectures will be of no use. You should 
bring these demonstrations to their very doors. 

65.277. What sort of demonstration do you think is most effective ? — 
Take th« case of fiiiga.rcane cultivation Tt was done at Pusa and that 
helped me in going in for that crop. Otherwise I would not have done 
it. 

65.278. Would you like to see the Service, which has helped you so 
materially, extended ?— Yes. 

65.279. You think it would be in the cultivators’ interest?— I have 
already indicated in my note that there should be an Agricultural 
D^artment attached to ©very Provincial Government which in the 



descending order must have at least one representative for each ihana; 
that should be the minimum. Then all these different provincial 
branches should not work in watertight compartments of their own. 
la order to carry on their work efficiently there must be an Imperial 
Service to co-ordinate all the work. 

65.280. Have you great difficulty in providing sufficient fodder for 
your cattle ! — Sufficient fodder is not available. 

65.281. Have you any suggestions to make Pasture land should be 
increased; that seems to be the only practical suggestion; but the pres- 
sure on the land is now very great and hence there seems to be no 
prospect of increasing the pasture land. 

65.282. You do not connect this suggestion of yours for the extension 
of irrigation with the provision of more fodder ? You do not think that 
it would be possible to provide an irrigated fodder crop 1 — It might be 
possible in that way, but all the same the pressure on the land is increas- 
ing; that is the great difficulty. I do not think, therefore, that pasture 
hinds would be available, or land for raising fodder in quantity. 

65.283. I obsrirve in your answer to Question 8, that you take 
the view that there are opportunities for further irrigation in your 
district? — There is absolutely no system of irrigation provided in my 
district. 

65.284. You arc thinking of lift iri-igation from these rivers 1 — You 
can have it. We have got lift irrigation from wells in one of the sub- 
divisions of Muzaffarpur district w^here cue aero of land is sold for 
Bs. 1,400; that is a record price, and shows how helpful irrigation is. 

65^286. You say “ Many rivers of these tracts which, fifty years 
ago were running streamlets have, or are becoming, dried up^^ How 
do you accrtiint for that ? — It is due to -silting of the river. No care is 
taken of them; that is the only cause. It is really one of the greatest 
drawbacks. T do feel very strongly on the point. I am also the secre- 
tary of the Landholders* Association of the Tirhnt Division and in that 
capacity I brought this matter to the notice of the Government; but 
nothing was done and all these channels are being dried up. 

66.286. Are you satisfied that the lessening of the water in this river 
ii due to silting up? — Yeg, At the same time, also, rivers which are 
now still running are liable to sudden floods and thus they are damaged. 

65.287. You do not think that this change in the rivers is more likely 
to be due to a change in the distribution of the rainfall ? — I do not 
think so. 

66.288. You cannot deprive a river of its waters by leaving it to 
silt up; if the waters are there they must come down ? — The water may 
take another course if the original channel is closed; as far as the Baya 
river is concerned, it is now filled up and cultivation is going on just 
at its source. There was a regular scheme to improve this river, J>ut 
this was shelved. 

65.289. How about wells? Have you any experience of irrigation 
by wells ?-~Irrigation by wells is carried on in one of the sub-divisicne of 
my district where they can dig wells which stand without the help of 
brick walls to the sides; they have got that kind of soil which does not 
fall in and close the well. They have very good crops, with the help 
of this method of irrigation. 

65 . 290 . But you are not thinking here of perennial canals, irrigation 
by canals, are you ? — ^No. 

65,261. What form of fertiliser do you find most- effective f — ^Under 
the instructions of the Sugar Bureau I have been using oil-cake for 



fiiagarcane cultivation ; I find it more efflc{>cioiu than all the chemical 
fertilisers. 

65,^. Can you obtain cowdung in your districts t-^No, not much 
IS available there; a great deal is used for fuel. 

65.293. Have you ever attempted to purchase it from local villages 
] do not think it is available in great quantities. 

65.294. Is it your view that, if better working bullocks could be pro- 
vided, better farm implements could be used Yes, and there is also 
another difficulty. A large number of cattle are ejcported every year 
from these parts, year in and year but. You find wagon after wagon 
filled with these cattle; they are sent away to Bengal and other places. 

65.295. Do you notice any demand amongst the cultivators for advice 
from the Agricultural Department? — ^Tako the case of Pusa wheat: 
When it was first introduced we did not know much about it, but as 
soon as we came to know that here was a very good variety and a very 
heavy yielder we took to it, and now many people are growing that 
wheat. So I base my hopes on practical demonstration. If you go 
to the cultivators and demonstrate to them that such and such is a very 
efficacious method, they will adopt it, 

05,296 Do you find that your own practice influences your neigh- 
l.ours? — Yes; I will again go hack to sugarcane: For the last two 
years I have gone in for that crop and this year I sold 300 to 400 
vtaunds of sc*d to agriculturists round about. They have taken to 
that variety and now it is spreading in that way. 

66.297. How did you come in touch with Pusa about cane cultiva- 
tion? — I saw a planter friend of mine growing good cane; I iust asked 
him where he got it fiom; he told me that he got it from Pusa, so I 
came to the fountain head. 

65.298. Now that you have discovered Pusa. do you sometimes come 
and have a look at what they are doing here ?~“YeB. 

66.299. You constantly come here? — Yes. 

65.300. Do you eve r give the smaller cultivator a lift in your car to 
show him what is being done at Pusa? — I am afraid I have not done 

so far. I am rendering a service to them in ray own faetory by 
showing them the thiugf* I am doing there, derived from what I have 
seen at Pusa. 

65.301. Sir Jamra 'SfavKenna : Have you ever bought any cattle 
at the Pusa sales ?— Yes, I bought two cows some years ago. 

65.302. Did they do well ?— Yes : I bought a calf wrhich is now giving 
fourteen seers of milk a day. 

66.303. That is very much better than the ordinary cow, is it not ? — 
Yes. There is also a local breed of Patna cattle which gives a very 
good yield of milk. 

65.304. Professor Ganguleei Is this area of 2,000 acres farmed by 
tenants or by you ?— By myself, and I also give out land to tenants. 

65,306. Under what conditions do you give it out to tenants ?-— I fix 
the rent at Rs. 10 or Rs. 15 according to the quality of the land. 

65.306. Never on a crop basis?-— No, not on a crop basis. 

65.307. You state in your written evidence that many students to-day 
are very anxious to return to the land f — ^Yes. 

65.308. Do you find that is so f— Certainly. 

65,809. Among the Bihar students I— Yes, the eoonomio position now 
ii getting so bad that every one wants to haVe some land at least 
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65.310. Are they able to get the land No, it is very difficult; the 
price of land is going up every day. 

65.311. So that they are anxious to go back to the land but they 
cannot get the land 1 — Only this morning I received a letter from the 
secretary of an association at Pabna (I had been in communication 
with for the last three or four months) saying that lands could be 
provided there and that I should now take definite steps to send a 
party ahead to settle terms. I think some 400 or 500 men of Bihar are 
going to Pabna to take land. 

65.312. If you had land would you have entertained such applications 
from students ? — I would not; I would not part with my land. 

65.313. Are you connected with the co operative movement? —No. 

65.314. On page 38 you say that indebtedness is not very general ?— 
Yes. 

65.315. Is that your observation ? — ^Yes. The reason of the co-opera- 
tive societies making no great advance is that the executive of these 
societies do not invite the co-operation of the landholders in their work 
or join hands with the landholders. They also interfere with the peace- 
ful relations between landlord and tenant. The co-operative society is 
like a mother-in-law coming in and disturbing the peaceful relations 
of a peaceful home. 

65.316. You are not familiar with the work of the co-operative move' 
ment ? — I am familiar with it but I do not take to it. 

65.317. Why ? — Because, as I say, they always come in between land- 
lord and tenant; that is why they are becoming unpopular. Take the 
case of a friend of mine; a society made a complaint against him that 
he was not issuing rent receipts, which is a criminal offence. Now the 
poor landlord has to fight out this charge against him, which to my 
knowledge is not a true one. 

65.318. 8o that in your view the co-operative movement is not popular 
with the landlords ? — No; it really tends to prevent co-operation between 
landlord and tenant and thus keeps their relations strained. 

65.319. Do you yourself lend money?— Yes, I do. 

65.320. To whom? — To those who require it; I am doing banking 
business in a small way. 

65.321. Can you tell me whether the tenemts of your Province know 
of the existence of the Usurious Loans Act? — I do not think that know- 
ledge of the Act is very general. 

65.322. They do not know of the existence of such an Act # — 1 say 
that knowledge of the Act is not very general. 

65.323. You yourself know of the existence of such an Act? — Cer- 
tainly. 

65.324. Have you made it known to your tenants? — I have got no 
moneylending business with them. 

65.325. Do you not think it a duty of yours to make the Usurious 
Loan Act known to your tenants?— I expect the co-operative societies 
are doing that. 

65.326. Mr, Kamat ; For how many years have you been engaged 
in agriculture ?— Since I was born. 

66.327. From all these years of observation can you tell me wiiether 
agriculture as a business is more prosperous now than it was, say, ten 
or twenty years ago ?— In one way it can be said to be more prosperous 
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l>6cause now the price of land, ae also of the produce, has gone up. In 
that way, only; can you say it is very prosperous. 

65.328. Have you heard it said, or have you read in the Press, that 
lu India there are people who cannot get even two meals a day ? — ^Yes, 
I have read that, and I know that there are people in that position. 

65.329. I want to know whether you have seen it ? — ^Yes. 

65.330. There are people whom you have seen who cannot get two 
■square meals a day?— Yes. 

65.331. And still you say that agriculture is more prosperous?— 
Because, you see, holdings are now being split up leaving very small 
holdings to support a family; land is passing out of the hands of the 
cultivators and they are becoming day labourers; there are many causes 
which bring about that sad state of affairs. 

65.332. You say that, where arable land becomes available, people 
flock to those parts and you now find large colonies of prosperous 
cultivators springing up on all sides?— Yes. 

65.333. How do you reconcile that statement with the fact that you 
isee people ^vithout tvo meals a day?— Those who emigrate are in a 
prosperous condition, but not those who remain behind and become 
<lay labourers possessing a small area of land, which gives them bare 
subsistence 

66.334. With regard to subsidiary industries you say the charka is 
aiow catching on with the people? — ^Yes, I do find that. 

65.335. They use the charka as a sparetime occupation? — ^Yes. 

65.336. You find more charkas in your district now than you did, say, 
in 1921-22 ?— Yes, I do. 

65.337. Arc these ehaf'kaff used by the cultivators or by the middle 
class people? — Chiefly by the cultivators, whose womenfolk use it 
largely; the middle class are now also taking to it; it may be that it is 
merely the vogue just now, but they are doing it and I think it gives 
them a good return. 

65.338. Can you tell me what return they get?— I think in eff-timea 
they can make one or one-and-a-half annas worth of thread. 

65.339. Do you mean per day or per hour ?— Per day. 

65.340. Are they willing to work at the charka eight Hours a day to 
earn one anna ?— I do not say they work eight hours; they can earn 
that if they work steadily for, say, three or four hours. 

65.341. That is what you meant when you said per day?— I do not 
mean to say they are working the whole day through. 

65.342. Could you tell me, roughly, how many charkas you have seen 
round about your own locality?— I have myself seen thousands of 
charkas working. 

65.343. In the neighbourhood of your estate? — ^Yes, in many villages 
of my own estate, so that I say charkas are becoming popular; every 
village has ten or fifteen working, and that comes to a large number 
in a hundred villages. * 

65.344. Sir Thomas Middleton*, Speaking of students who have 
^graduated you say they require fat berths ?-~Yes. 

65.345. What do you mean by a fat berth? — I once advertised for 
graduates of that class and they wanted an initial salary of Bs. 200 and 

250, so I did not employ them. 

65.346. If you had a son who had graduated, what would you think 
was a reasonable berth for hito ?— I do not think he would want to be 



*» a^ieulturist; be voald became a lau^er, vbscb is the funeral aaibi- 
tion of the young men of the country. 

65.347. But what remuneration would you think he ought to have ?— 
Say Rfi. 1(K) to start with. 

65.348. You say cultivators do not like improved implements because 
these implements take too much out of the land ?— I am there speaking 
its a layrnan; that is the complaint I have received; they isay that if 
they do intensive cultivation the land requires a rest, and that whatever 
increase is obtained by intensive cultivation is lost in allowing the 
land to remain fallow. 

65.349. Have you ever seen such a thing happen I have used trac- 
tors, I bought two, and I found that after a crop or two by cultivation 
^ith those tractors the land does require more rest than after using 
the country ploughs. No doubt they are more productive'. 

65.350. Is not that because the tractors may be too heavy for your 
land ?— *1 am a lajTnan, I cannot tell you. 

65.351. When j'ou sell cattle to Bengal what is paid per pair They 
pay higher prices than are obtainable here. 

65.352. Can you give me some ide^ of the gentTal price now ? — I 
think, for a good pair of draught plough bullocks, you will now g<'t not 
less than Rs. 150 or Rs. 200. 

65,253. So that there is a good market for these plough cattle? — 
There is a good market; everywhere there are weekly markets and a 
large number of cattle change hands; sales are very brisk. 

65.354. You have told us there are very few pastures in the district 
Yes. 

65.355. So that all these cattle are reared in the villages -They are 
reared in the villages only to be sold. 

65.356. People find it a profitable trade?— Yes. 

65.357. How are the cows fed in the villages ?—There is still some 
pasture, and dry fodder is also used. 

65.358. Is it usual to give the cows grain?— I do not think it would 
pay to do that as the price of grain is very high. 

65.359. Do they give oil-cakes to the cows? — Oil cakes also are very 
dear. 

05.360. You yourself must keep a number of cows on your farrns? — 
But we have got that dry fodder called bhvsa, 

65.361. And you feed your cows with nothing but bhuea ’^Shusa, 
and also some quantity of grain. 

65.362. I want to know the quantity of grain Say about a seer 
and a half. 

65.363. After they have calved?— Yes. 

65.364. Is there no practice of growing fodder crops for cattle ?— There 
is the country variety of sugarcane, and also what we call janera, the 
English equivalent of which I do not know. That is a fodder crop. 

65.365. Professor Gangulee: Do you know what is being done in 
Pusa about fodder ?— I cannot iell you. I heat that they have also got 
green fodder, but I have not studied that crop. 

65.366. Do yon Vrnw if any experiment is being made in Pusa for 
the preservation of fodder ?— Yes, I know that they are preserving fodder 
there. 

65.367. How are they doing it? — ^I cannot tell you that. 
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65.368. You have told us that the land is passing out of the hands 
of the cultivators. Why ?— Because they are selling it. 

66.369. To whom! — the middle class people who have made some 
money want to purchase land they pay a good price and take the land. 

65.370. Land is not sold to the moneylenders 1— Yes, moneylenders 
have also a good share of the land, but at the same time there ara 
others who buy land besides moneylenders. 

{The. viitnesi withdrew.) 
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Mr. A. C. DOBBS, Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Oritta* 
Replies to the Questionnaire. 

General StatemFaNT. 

I have taken advantage of the breadth of the Questionnaire to suggest 
a comprehensive policy of rural development; because, while the conti- 
nued improvement of agricultural practice presents little difficulty, if 
approached scientifically, and the adoption of improved practices is 
merely a question of practical experience of their economic value, the 
effect of such adoption — ^which will not by itself raise the value of the 
cultivator’s labour in this Province above that of an inferior mechanic — 
will only be to increase the mass of the population, and incidentally of 
rural poverty, unless the root causes of such poverty are simultaneously 
scientifically analysed and attacked. 

As I see it, rural poverty in the mass is cumulative, through its effect 
on the composition, character, and habits of the rural population — 
reinforced by a monetary and legal system which, in effect, mortgages 
rural assets to urban absentees on terms which, undfer the system of 
cash rents, have no relation at all to production. Rural assets imply 
legal debts; and debt means disorganisation as surely as organisation 
requires capital. 

The laws of property cannot be lightly altered, and I therefore 
suggest that the only way in which Government can really promote the 
welfare and prosperity of the rural population is by accumulating and 
investing capital in an active campaign of rural organisation, which 
will redress the balance and eventually develop a rural culture such as 
may draw wealth and intelligence back to the now deserted country- 
side. 
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My specific suggestions may seem radical on the surface; but the 
adoption oS a new principle or the reversal of an old one does not 
necessarily imply any subversive change; it merely implies that "every 
problem, as it presents itself, is looked at in a new light. For instance, 

I have suggested that National borrowing should cease: debts are in 
fact already being paid off. I have suggested that revenue should be* 
raised by a special tax on income secured by law on contracts. I do 
not suggest that it should be heavy. I have suggested that there should, 
be an officer of the Provincial Civil Service in every revenue thana: I 
would start in one flianx when occasion arises. 

Question l.— Research.— («) (i) Yes. In my experience the great 
Organisation. precise investigations undertaken for the* 

benefit of the agriculturist in Bihar and Orissa 
must be conducted on farms in the localities affected, and the organisa- 
tion required is therefore a strong territorial staff with a minimum of 
centralisation. On the other hand, connected investigations of a chemi- 
cal or biological nature require an equally strong centralised staff, of 
specialists, which cannot be effectively controlled by one man with the 
qualifications ordinarily possessed by a Director of Agriculture. Such 
highly specialised investigations could be caiiied out without difficulty 
in the laboratories of a University properly equipped for the needs of 
an agricultural country, and I suggest that the Patna University should 
be equipped for assisting the territorial officers of the Agricultural 
Department in approved investigations. 

To b(^gin with, the Chemical and Botanical sections of the Agricul- 
tural Department could be transferred from Sabour to Pa.tna,, an parts 
of larger units organised for research and consultation, as well as for 
the' work conventionally classified as educational. 

This would restric t the work of the Agricultural Department, proper, 
to the field, the steading, and the workshop — under the Deputy Directors 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural Engineer, under whom its organisa- 
tion is already developing on a fairly satisfactory basis. 

The above suggestions are based on a clear distinction between 
researches that can be classed as primarily agricultural and those that 
must for practical purposes be classified primarily on some other teohni- 
cjii basis, such as the study of chemistry or plant physiology, which need 
a special discipline and special apparatus. 

My view is that to be of maximum utility to agriculture, a chemist 
should not limit himself within the field of agricaltural chemistry, how- 
ever deeply interested he may be in agricultural problems; and that to 
confine his outlook to such problems is merely to limit the resources on 
which he can draw for their solution, as vrell as his own scope and 
ambitions. 

Co-operation in lesearch between an agriculturist and a chemist 
should, in my opinion, be organised on the basis of free and unfettered 
discussion, inspired by mutual interest and the greatest confidence of 
all parties to the discussion in the accuracy and judgment of the other 
in their own spheres of observation and experience. I do not therefore 
think that Government can usefully do more in the way of organisation 
of co-operative research than specify the duties of its specialists and 
do its best to ensure that (for instance) its scientific agriculturists shall 
be good agriculturists, and its agricultural chemists good chemists, by 
providing the best possible milieu for the selection and development of 
each. 

It is for this reason that I advocate the classification of specialists 
for administrative purposes according to the technique which they 
practise rather than the interests they profess; and I would ensure that 
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ithey do the work required of them by making grants for the specific 
^urppse, on the basis of proposals agreed upon by the departments 
concerned, and of the actual staff and expenditure which each depart- 
ment finds neceasary in order to comply with the requirements of others. 

The Agricultural Department’s investigations are being financed for 
Financing. according to an agreed programme 

of farms all over the province. New proposals 
are considered by a Standing C^onunittep of the Legislative Council. 

There remains the adininistration of research which is governed by 

Administration. hostile criticism, appropriate to control by 

the Finance Department, of all proposals before 
submission to the Legislative Council for the ^otiug of funds. 

Apart from the formal sanctioning of transfers oi men and money, 
Oovernment take no cognisance of the administration of the work of 
agricultural investigation, and is not in fact in a position to do so 
unless ^he Secretary or Member in charge has special qualifications 
for the purpose. But this means that when the service is provincialised 
the Director of Agriculture will be selected, and the department in 
effect controlled by Government, without reference to its fundamental 
work or to the principles by which that w’^ork should be guided. 

Successful experimental investigation is esseutialh dependent on 
^precision of observation — a habit which, unless it has been acquired 
by the staff before their engstfement (and no scnle of \yA\ within the 
sphere of practical politics could secure this), must be constantly incul- 
cated in the staff in charge of the investigations, by correspondence 
and inspection. The w^ork of several of the small farms in this Pro- 
vince has shown how effective in introducing agricultural improx nneiitai 
such local investigations can be—provided only that they iir(‘ pioperly 
inspected and controlled. But such sticcesses are foi- tlu' most part (»f 
comparatively recent origin : little attention was gix eii to the ma'ossity 
for precise loc>al observations and experiments in the early (la>s of tiie 
department, and there is no means of ensuring thfit greater attention 
will continue to be paid to it in future, under a sy.stern of recruitment 
within the Province, unless Government insist on the point and unless 
a system, however elastic, be devised for giving effect to su(‘h insistence 
The development of the theory of stati-stics has eontribqied to make 
such scientific control a compvatively straightforward matter, and 
there is no longer any excuse for failure to establish it — in the case at 
least of the scientific departments—by the employment of qualified men 
for the purpose. If, in fact, a Government takes economy seriously, it 
should tAe into its inner counsels officers selected and trained for such 
control. 

Such an officer should lie a Scientific Commissioner rather than a 
Secretary to Government, but he might combine the functions of both, 
i'l respect of one or two allied departments such as the Agricultural, 
Industrial and possibly the Settlement, departments. He should have 
a Statistical Assistant and could relieve the Director of Agriculture of 
his statistical work and of most of his correspondence with Govern- 

His most important function would be to satisfy himself that the 
directors of the departments under him were capable of directing 
acientific work, and he should normally be chosen from among them. 

Failing the emergence of any one in the Agricultural Service appa- 
rently competent (even after special training, for which study leave 
shodd be freely allowed to promising men) to succeed a Director of 
Agriculture who was within five years of retiring age or within sight 
hA promotion, an outsider should be recruited on special eontraci, or 

Mr. A. C, Vohbs. 
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fii^cimded from wmc other department, for a j^ear of two on probation 
ag a Deputy Director of Agriculture* If he showed sufficient oax^aoity 
for the scientific and administrative control of the work of his range 
he would be designated to succeed the Director in due course. 

Scientific control o£ the Agricultural Department could, I think, be 
sufficiently secured in this way: but in order to ensure the adequate 
representation of the point of view of the practical agriculturist, I would 
elipulate that, as a rule, either the Director of Agriculture or Scientific 
(Commissioner in charge of the department should be a member of the 
Agricultural Service in India. 

Failing such administrative changes as will relieve the Director of 
Agriculture of the undue amount of work now involved in the repre- 
sentation of departmental requirementa to Government, and will ensure 
that he has the qualifications and time to direct the experimental work 
on scientific lines, he requires supplementary expert assistance. The 
f>cpiity Directors, Economic Botanist, A^icultural Chemist, and Agri- 
cultural Engineer organise investigations, each in his own sphere. I 
have done my best to review and co-or^nato their programmes and 
i(. suits by inspection and correspondence, but experience has re- 
vealed increasing numbers of openings for promising investigations^ 
Die time recpiired for this work has increased altogether beyond what 
I can spare without detriment to the administration of the department 
under the present system. 1 have made several attempts to obtain 
special assistance in dealing with one or other of the aspects of the 
flepartmeni’s work'-' agronomy, animal husbandry, administration, pro- 
f):iganda - but the right man has in no case been forthcoming from 
outside the dei)artmcnt. An additional appointment of Special Assist- 
ant IS required in present circumstances in order to enable one of the 
Deputy Directors to be selected from time to time for the special study 
oi any such aspect of the department’s work — ^afber being given leave 
for the purpose of study out of India if necessary— and to bt*]p the 
Director in overhauling the machinery for dealing with it. 

Such special assistants would form, together with the Agricultural 
Engineer, an intelligence branch which would co-ordinate the depart- 
ment’s work within the Province and enable it to keep in touch with 
work outside. 

The Deputy Directors also require more skilled assistance than has 
hitherto been provided. Agricultural problems in this Province are for 
the most part of local importance — ^which means that they are extra- 
ordinarily diverse and numerous. There is not, so far as my experience 
goes, a single variety of crop or manure the value of which is not strictly 
limited by geographical conditions within the Province. The number 
of farms contemplated, on which these problems will be studied, is 64 — 
one in each sub-division. The number of gazetted officers in charge of 
these farms as well as of the dissemination of the results of experiments 
and the training of the subordinate staff is 10. It is impossible at 
present to undertake half the work that would clearly lead to early im- 
•^provements of local practice— in the direction, for instance, of testing 
manures and selected strains of crops— with the present staff. Ex- 
perience has shown that in view of the low standard of educated intelli- 
gence among the subordinates of the department, who camiot be 
selected on any basis of intellectual achievement, a very much larger 
number of gazetted officers will be required if the experimental work 
on the farms is to be expanded, or oven maintained, in the face of 
increasing demands for the dissemination of the results already 
ebtained. 
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I have recently proposed that the number of Deputy Directors should 
ultimately be increased from four to seven and that each should be 
given two gazetted assistants, instead of six between the four— -more 
than doubling the total number of gazetted officers contemplated: and, 
if the local scientific investigations that agricultural research in this Pro- 
vince connotes are to be maintained, further expansion of the subordi- 
nate staff must be preceded by the appointment of an additional 
gazetted assistant for each of the Deputy Director's ranges. 

Babu Manmatha Nath Ghosh, officiating Agricultural Chemist at 
fiabour, has at ray invitation given a reply to this question which I 
reproduce : — 

'The present organisation is defective. Kesearches in agricultural 
^chemistry leading to the welfare of the agriculturist are now being con- 
ducted by the Agricultural Chemist who, however, has not been supplied 
with the requisite staff. The chemist should have a sufficient staff and 
jshould belong to the agricultural services only and not to any wider 
xjhemical organisation having different aims, and should be subject 
to the administrative control of the Director of Agriculture who should 
have sufficient technical knowledge to give advice and to criticise 
healthily any particular plan of work submitted to him by the chemist. 
If the Director of Agriculture be not a chemist the latter work may 
well be entrusted to a committee consisting of persons, departmental 
or outsiders, having the necessary technical knowledge and presided 
• over by the Directtir of Agriculture who will be able to secure, in 
^respect of field expeiiments, the co-operation and assistance of the 
Deputy Directors. An ideal organisation will be to have a fully- 
equipped agricultural college attached to the University and make 
this the centre of all activities. The technical advice and criticism 
-sought after may then be found among the co-workers in the University 
and may be usefully sought by the Director of Agriculture in main- 
taining control over the chemical section. The University at present 
iias no classes in agricultural chemistry and as such has no interest 
in matters agricultural, and is therefore unfit to exercise healthy 
control. Visits to other laboratories and exchange of ideas with other 
provincial workers in the same line ought to be encouraged. 

It is desirable that the financial assistance given to research should 
not be liable to constant changes; and a definite sum should be allotted, 
for, say, five years, to be revised again after the lapse of this period. 

As regards Babu Manmatha Nath Ghosh’s suggestion that the ideal 
-organisation would be an agricultural college attached to the Univer- 
laity, my view is that on the one hand an agricultural college should be 
a technical institution elaborating and teachinj^ agricultural industries 
such ^ guT manufacture, dairying, fruit-growing and marketing, fibre 
-extraction, etc., and should not teach, or conduct researches in, che- 
mistry as such; and on the other hand that Patna University, having 
regard to the purely agricultural character of Bihar, should relate its 
whole outlook, the nature of its researches, and the material it uses for 
educational purposes, to agricultural interests. Ttis is, I understand, 
-a principle commonly followed by modern Universities, such as those 
in the Tforth of England, with great and growing success. 

(&) The fact that the field for local investigations is not half covered 
and that only a few of the most obvious possibilities of improvement 
(for instance of crops by selection and manuring) can now be exploited, 
lias deterred me from insisting that the Deputy Directors should pay 
fhe attention to the improvement of fruit, vegetables, and other garden 
g^roduce that I consider their importance, present and prospective, 

Mr. J. C, T)6bh%. ^ 
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TO^its. Progress in this direction is therefore dependent on individual 
initiative in the staff, and at present practically none is being made. 

]^abu Manmatha Nath Ghosh has supplied the following answer to 
this queaftion ^ 

^*The whole work of the Chemical Section is being hampered by not 
being allowed to maintain an adequate staff. There are not enough 
workers to carry on any work but routine analysis of various substances 
required for the departmental farms. 

A soil survey of South Bihar was started. In South Bhagalpur wide 
areas were located with marked poverty in phosphates. In such lands, 
the application of superphosphates with green manuring proved a re- 
markable success. The soil survey work was extended to South Monghyr 
and East Gaya. Here the results were more interesting. {Vide Appen- 
dix iii of Department's Annual Report for the year ending 31st March 
1926.) Part of the eastern portion of the Gaya district showed a defi- 
ciency of this constituent, but attract was found where the rahi lands 
contained a much larger percentage of phosphates, a good deal of which 
was, however, insoluble. It was thought desirable to make a thorough 
survey of this tract and recommend means by which insoluble phosphates 
in the rahi lands can be rendered more available. This work had to 
be stopped because of the decision of Government not to provide 
specially for its continuation.^' 

As to the above reply I have to say that I am not prepared to advo- 
cate any considerable increase of the expenditure on the Chemical Sec- 
tion, under an officer on the provincial scale of pay, so long as the 
Director of Agriculture is not himself a chemist; and I think that, having 
regard to the preponderating importance in this Province of investiga- 
tions the control of which requires a sound agricultural judgment &nd 
no technical skill in chemistry, it would be a mistake to select a Director 
'of Agriculture primarily for his qualifications as a chemist. 

(c) (i) In view of the importance of pulses in Indian agriculture and 
of vegetable protein in Indian dietary, the possibility of introducing 
methods of making Indian vegetable proteins more palatable and diges- 
tible— -as in the manufacture of soybean products in Japan and China- 
might be worth serious investigation. 

(ii) The export of oil from Indian rural centres to markets outside 
India is, I understand, now economically impossible because of trans- 
port difficulties. Research on this point might add considerably to the 
value of the oilseed crop, which is of very great importance m Bihar, 
and to the quantity of cake available for food and manure. 

(iii) I suggested in a note in the Agricultural Journal of India for 
March 1926, that the phenomenon of endothermic solution, implying as 
It does a simple concentration of energy, opens a way round the Pocond 
Law of Thermodynamics; and indicated a possible way of utilising 
waste heat by this means. The Second Law is, of course, in a very 
strong position; but no one has, so far as I am aware, detected any 
fallacy in the theorem propounded. The difficulties appear to be purely 
practical and not theoretical; and, in view of the special importance of 
all sources of power in alluvial plains, and of cold storage in India 
generally, I suggest that the Government of India should obtain the 
opinion of a competent chemical engineer as to whether there is not, 
in fact, scope for research in this direction. 

QtTESTiON 2.— AobiculturaIi EDUCATION.— (viii) Please see my reply 
to Question 23 (a). 

(x) The following reply to Question 2 (x) has been supplied at roy 
suggestion by Babu Bhutnath Sarfcar, Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture, Chota Nagpur— himself a young man of the middle class, who 
passed out of Sabour College in 1915. 



As regards his last par^raph my own view is that it is impossiMe 
for any one who 'has not himself been brought up to manual labour ta 
make agriculture, as such, pay for supervision— -in competition with 
labouring cultivators instructed by a scientific agricultural depart- 
ment and organised for co-operation under Government aui^icm 

I presume the term middle class youths to mean youths of the 
middle class who have had a certain amount of eduoati<m, because boya 
who have not been fortunate enough to get a literary or other training 
generally find themselves cx»mpelled to take to agriculture and to try 
to make a living out of it. In considering the question of attracting 
young men to the pursuit of agriculture, it is necessary to take note 
of the inducements to take up other employment in preference ia 
agriculture. Such inducements are briefly as follows:— 

(1) Under the existing conditions in this country farming is very 
poorly remunerative even to those wbo not only work for thcniselvca 
hut make their wives and children work also. The ordinary middle 
class man who will not work himself nor allow his wife and children 
to work must depend on hired labour and therefore stands very little 
chance of success in farming. Further, as such a man’s holding ia 
generally fragmented there is not much scope for the employuicut cf 
what capital and intelligence he may possess. 

(2) Due to climatic and other causes a tradition has grown up in 
this country which strongly deters the middle classes from working in 
the sun and rain. Those who can afford to avoid outdoor work cam 
the envy of their fellows. Also young men who have bad some educa- 
tion get themselves laughed at by their relatives and their fellow 
villagers if they elect to stay at home and take up farming. 

(3) As life is generally easier in the services and profeB8i(riiB, the 
middle class young men find them conformable to their ideals and prefer 
them to outdoor work.* 

(4) He who chooses agriculture has to live in a village am] the 
young man finds this, from the point of view of health anti other 
amenities of life, very irksome. 

It is therefore not .surprising that the best boys of a village leave 
farming to those who are good for nothing else. This departure of 
the best brains to towns and large centres is one of the causes of the 
present deplorable condition of the villages. It is more agreeable and 
more profitable to a young man to farm out his share in the family 
property to tenants and put what money he gets from them into a 
bank and then go off to look for a job in a town. Should he be induced 
to stay in the village to take up farming he will almost certainly fail, 
through ignorance of the work and through being unaccustomed to 
village life. I do not consider that the technical education acquired 
in an agricultural school or college will help to make him a farmer. 

To become a successful farmer he must be conversant, from actual ex- 
perience, with the methods of local farming. ^ And besides accustoming' 
himself to hard work he will need a considerable amount of tact, 
foresight and, above all, some power of organisation. At present, all 
the agricultural colleges can teach is a general knowledge of the theory 
and practice of agriculture— mostly derived from Europe and 
Amprica, However valuable such knowledge may be to a research 
student, it alone will not induce^ men to take up farming. For the 
same reason, training in the existing experimental farms will not help 
matters; for these farms are meant for research, and are not vorkied 
on commercial lines. 

Mr. J. a Dobbs. 
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I do not think it is possible to make agriculture attractive to boys 
unless and until their parents or guardians learn that agriculture can 
fiay a reasonable dividend on invested capital, which at present it does 
Hot do on any ordinary holding* In my opinion Government should 
'•organise and run a few farms solely to develop a system of farming 
wUch will pay a handsome dividend, at least as much as, if not 
greater than, that paid on money deposited in a bank. If this be 
done, it will not be difficult to attract boys with a sound primary 
and perhaps secondary education to take up a Jong apprenticeship 
draining on one of these farms. From such material, trained along 
»uch lines, successful farmers %re likely to evolve. To abolish the 
^aditiem of shame attached to manual work the primary and 
secondary schools can do much by giving boys sc;hool gardens to culti- 
vate. In short, what is wanted is a training, of the mind as well as of 
iht body, which can immediately be applied to earning a living out 
o{ any ordinary holding, in preference to the existing system of 
•memory training.’’ 

(xii) If it were possible to draw on any fund of information — of 
•interest to cultivators, and sufficiently wide to increase considerably 
the popularity of newspapers to which such information could hr* 
^contributed — I think this would be the most effective form that adult 
^^ducaiion in rural tracts could take. 

A large increase in the number of well educated Indian officials 
would perhaps make this possible, and would itself have a very great 
effect. TMease see luy replies to Questions 25 and 4 (c) in this 
•«ionneciion. 


For the information of the Commission I append more detailed 
replies on the subject by two members of the department’s staff: — 

The following answer to Question 2 has been supplied, at my invita- 
tion, by Balm Mamnatha Nath Ghosh who was Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry and Superintendent of the hostel when the Sabour College 
•courses were open : — 

" My experience is limited to the college education in agrieultur** 
and my remarks apply to this. 

(i) Tliere is no agricultural college in the Province, the one it had 
being abolished in d923. If a college is now started there will be a 
dearth of efficient teachers unless some engaged in other work ar« 
brought back— to the detriment of the work they are already doing. 

(ii) There is need for an agricultural college able to train recruits 
for the department and others who may choose to have such a training. 

(iii) Preferably, if available. 

(iv) The Agricultural College at Sabour just before it was closed 
bad a two years’ course. The first year class was always full, and a 
good many applicants had to be refused admission owing to want of 
accommodation. There was not a full complement in the second year 
class, as a good many of the students admitted in the first year were 
not of the required quality and had to be sent away during, or at the 
end of, the year. If the college were affiliated to the University and 

pupils for a degree, men of the requisite stamp would have 
been forthcoming. 


(v) Service in the Agricultural Department and with private 
Jpn^netors. At present Messrs. Shaw Wallace and CompW of 
Calcutta have organised propaganda for ammonium sulphate and a 
good many who are not able to secure Government service have found 
^l^ation there. I know only of two pereons who have started farms 
their own and they are said to be prospering. 



(vi) No, 

(ix) This question has been answered under (v). 

(xi) Only those who have got into the department receive training* 
on the farms/’ 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda,— ( a) Demonstrations, 
on cultivators’ land and departmental farms, have been very successr 
ful in improving the practice of cultivators in this Province, 

(b) and (c) The following replies have been supplied by Babit 
Bhutnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agriculture, Ohota Nagpur:-* 

(b) To increase the effectiveness of field demonstrations it is 
absolutely necessary that the staff of the Agricultural Department 
should exercise strict control and that quantity should always be 
sacrificed to quality. One failure in the beginning of propaganda 
work may entail a general setback in the particular locality,” 

(c) '' Though there are differences in the general level of intelli- 
gence, energy and outlook among th^ different types of cultivators 
throughout the Province, the general run are illiterate and live in a 
state of perpetual fear. They are afraid of natural and supernatural 
phenomena, they are afraid of their priests, of the police, the Govern- 
ment officials, the zaniindar, the mahajan and almost anybody and 
anything. Tnis fear naturally gives rise to suspicion, so that they 
smell mischief in almost everything that is not thoroughly known 
to them. 

To induce people with such mentality to adopt expert advice, it is 
absolutely necessary that such advice be perfectly candid and based 
on facts which have been thoroughly tested under conditions similar 
to those of the cultivator. Secondly, the subordinate staff for pro- 
paganda work should be recruited from among the cultivating classes 
(not necessarily the cultivating castes) in whom the cultivators will 
naturally repose confidence. Thirdly, demonstration should begin 
among the zamindars, big cultivators, and non-official co-operative 
workers who have already won the confidence of the people. These 
will pass on the knowledge to the small cultivators who will then 
appreciate demonstrations on their own fields.” 

Experience has however shown that ordinary cultivators will com- 
monly adopt expert advice without difficulty if it is simple and 
demonstrably economical and effective. 

(d) The introduction of groundnut and of Co. 213 sugarcane, and of 
the manuring of potatoes and vegetables with sulphate of ammonia in 
South Bihar are striking instances of successful demonstrations. The 
whole of the 1926-27 crop of cane on three of the small farms of the 
department was sold to cultivators for planting on their own land. 
The reason for this success is, in my opinion, the luxuriant growth of 
the demon sir;? tion plots, backed up by the simplicity of the improve- 
ments and the very large profit obtained. 

Question 4.— Administration.— ( a)* The employment, under the 
Government of India, of a staff of scientific and technical consultants 
thoroughly competent to advise local Governments on special problems 
connected with agriculture, and to train, and when necessary review^ 
the work of, the officers of the local agricultural departments would, 

I believe, lead to better co-ordination of the activities Of Local 
Governments. 


Mr, A, (7. Dobbs, 


♦ See Appendix A, page 110, 
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These activities might continue to be usefully supplemented by^the 
investigations of such experts — ^which have already supplied the Pro- 
vinces with seedling canes from Coimbatore, Montgomery cattle and 
strong wheats from Pusa, and advice on dairy matters from 
Bangalore. 

Pusa has never taken, or been given, the place that it might have 
occupied as an institution for training the best brains that the pro- 
vincial educational systems could produce for the scientific investiga- 
1;ion of practical agricultural problems; and the staff have not been 
recruited for this specific purpose. Some of the Provinces have no 
-doubt aspired to do this work themselves; but, with provincial re- 
'Cruitment, the local Governments will, I think, be forced to recognise 
that the standard of graduate and post-graduate teaching at provincial 
agricultural colleges cannot be maintained at a sufficiently high level 
to turn out men competent to maintain by scientific methods any 
considerable continuous advance in agricultural technique. In the 
absence, then, of some central organisation whereby a high standaid 
of agricultural research is maintained, if only for training purposes, 
other Provinces will, in my opinion, be forced to adopt some such ad- 
ministrative changes for the better control of their agricultural 
'departments as T have already suggested for my own Province. 

In reply to this question Babu Manrnatha Nath Ghosh says: — 
There is some co-ordination at present, the Government of India 
advising the Local (Jovernmonts in matters in which the Local Govern- 
ments maintain no experts, in mycology and in entomology. In 
other matters, co-ordination niay be promoted by occasional visits to 
•different centres and by periodical conferences/' 

(b)^ The staff suggested in my reply to Question 4 (a) should in- 
clude, in addition to the present staff at Pusa, Coimbatore and 
Bangalore, an Agronomist thoroughly trained in the application of 
statistical methods to biological problems. Further numerical increase 
would be necessary for the investigation of special problems not within 
the competence of any one provincial department, such as the investi- 
gations connected with vegetable proteins already suggested. 

The Economic Botanist at Pusa is eilroady, I understand, investi- 
gating the flue-curing of Indian tobaccos; but, if he were fully 
occupied with botanical research and training, a special expert would 
be necessary for this or similar investigations. 

The work of scientific experts under the Government of India 
should, in my opinion, bo controlled by inspection and review by 
scientific officers of the calibre of Fellows of the Royal Society of whom, 
for instance, >Sir Gilbert Walker might have been one. The Director 
of Statistics and other heads of scientific departments under the Gov- 
ernment of India should be men of this calibre; and, if a man of 
similar intellectual qualifications were not in view in such a depart- 
ment within five years of the normal period of retirement of its exist- 
ing head, special arrangements should be made to recruit a man on 
probation from outside The heads of such scientific departments 
together with the Indian Fellows of the Royal Society-^of whom there 
are now, I believe, three-^might form a board for the purpose of re- 
viewing periodically the work of their prospective successors and 
selecting probationers from outside if necessary; and for purposes ot 
consultation with one another, and through one another with and by 
the expert officers of one another's departments. 


♦ See Appendix A, page 110. 



Babu Manmath^i Nath Ghosh replies to this question as follow®:— 

** No. The Local Governments have their own problen^ anti 
should be free to tackle them w'ith the help of thoir own 
experts. No administration by any body not subject to that 
control of the local Government can be efficient in » Pro- 
vince. Advice from the Government of India experts are 
however desirable, and should be obtained, wherever poesiblcr 
and co-ordination of work and co-operation of various pro- 
vinces should be obtained by them where such appear to be- 
necessary/’ 

(e) (ii) 1 am not satisfied with the services afforded by the rail- 
ways. Losses during fransit are much too frequent and eulicienfc 
< hecks arc not provided. I have seen a train load of passengers dis- 
embark and steal sugarcane from a neighbouring truck, and sufTicient 
*‘fforts are not made by the railway subordinates to check thieving of 
this kind. 

Passenger trains lose time at stations, quite unnecessarily, b H’ans*t 
of the slackness of the staff. Platforms are not lighted because the oil 
for the lamps is stolon. The services would be improved by foitering^ 
and focussing public opinion, and by the systematic reporting of cases^ 
<if dishonesty or neglect. This should be recognised as one of tl c chief 
duties of local administrative officers- whose numbers, 1 suggest, re- 
quire to be greatly increased for this and similar puiq'joses. 

fiii) Roads in rural areas should be very much better maintained,, 
particularly in the matter of grading to throw^ off the water and pro- 
vision for the crossing of streams and depressions. 

The minimum width of the tyres of wheels used on the roads might 
then be prescribed by law. For such purposes, also, local public 
t)pinion requires focussing on defects and abuses, w^hich should bo 
systematically reported to the authorities ooncernod. 

(v) and (vi) All public services could, in my opinion, be ver\ rnucbr 
improved by frequent inspection in rural areas by an independent 
general administrative officer, and systematic reporting of defets and 
abuses. 

The idea of a jiublic servant as a servant of the public, and not it® 
master, hardly exist, so far as I have observed^ in rural areas in thi® 
Province; and it requires to be developed by every means possible. 

Question 5.— Finance, ( a ) Assuming that all contracts relating to 
land and buildings are registered with Government, all encumbrance® 
in respect of cultivators’ holdings will be ascertainable. Government 
should, in iny opinion, freely advance money to those who have occu- 
pancy rights, up to the amount of a conservative valuation of their 
holdings or any part of their holdings for purposes of a first <‘b»rg«. 
8uch advances should be used in the first instance for pac ing off 
encumbrances, and any balance towards improvements. 

They might be paid for out of revenue raised as suggested in my 
reply to Question 6 (c); and, as revenue increases, might extend 
advances for the purchase, by the occupier, of the landlords' interest* 
on mutual application. 

The Irish Land Purchase Acts afforded a classical example of ihit 
safety and success of such a policy. 

Question 6.— *AaRicuLTURAL Indebtedness.— ( a) The main causes of 
rural borrowing seem to be the vicissitudes of agriculture due te Use 

Jlir. A. <7. Dobbs. 
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'vagarries of tiature, and the tendency of an increase of personal ex- 
i^diture in the towns, where it is based on accumulation of money 
within a narrow' field of enterprise, to stimulate a similar increase of 
expenditure in the rural areas from which these accumulations arc 
^brained. 


The pledging <>f land to a moneylender in a neighbouring tiwn, as 
tjontrasted with its sale to neighbouring cultivators, din'ots tho stream 
<of surplus wealth, available for the development of the community, 
from the rural resources which need development to the urban centres, 
wrhere it is difficult to find outlets that arc not extravagant. 

In these conditions such expenditure as takes place on development 
in directed to increasing the wealth of the towns and sapping the 
independence of the countryside. 

<5) I suggest that by cessation (»f public borrowring and the raising 
of funds, for development, from. revenue derived directly and indirect- 
ly from such development, that is to say by investment in railways, 
tianals, communications generally, and the promotion of other common 
objectives, Government can counteract the present tendency and release 
the countryside from the cumulative mortgage to the towms. 

Per contrff, an5’' measures for facilitating rural borrowing by 
pledging national credit will tend to maintain the rate of interest on 
funrls available for public W'orks and restrict rural development. 

(c) Any legislation which facilitates the transfer of land from one 
user to another but discourages long term contracts w'ill in my opinion 
lH*nefit rural areas. 

T suggest that contracts relating to land or buildings should bo 
subject to the following provisions: — 

fi) No registration fee should be charged on sales. 

(ii) Registration fees should be charged on all other contracts, and 
•should include a charge for revenue purposes proportional to the total 
Taluc of any payments the contract may provide for during the first 
year or part of a year <o which it relates, oi' their equivalent. 

contracts providing for such payments should specify the 
<^nditions on which they are terminable ; should terminate annually on 
those conditions, and should only be renewable with the consent of 
voth parties and on the payment of the revenue chargo suggested in 
(li) above. 

The provisions supplemented by the system suggested in my answer 
to Question 5 (a) or advances by Government to those who hav<> 
occupancy rights would, T suggest, super-impose on the existing system 
of land ownership and tenancy a system of transfer so simple, fluid 
and ^vantageous to all concerned that it would slowly dissolve the 
^iwittg cancer of vested interests in a stream of capital competing tor 
the punrhase of and development of rural resources, and producing an 
increasing revenue. ^ 


Any tendency of increased facilities for the sale of occupancy rights 
to im^ease the number of landless labourers, whose position in the 

is. already deplorabl^ c^ould prA^- 
by opemng up communications with the sparsely 
populated tracts along the Nepal border. Moreover the finding of 

“• rf* is in any case the most important 

® •■“'■al economy in the East 
wicJ presumably only requires concentration of attention and effort for 
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Question '".—Fragmentation of Holdings. —(«) If it is possible' 
to facilitate the transfer of portions of holdings between occupiers 
by advances in perpetuity to the purchasing party as a first charge 
on the whole or any portion of his new holding, or in any other 
vray whatever, I think this should be done, 

(d) The following answer has been supplied by Babu Bhutnath 
Sarkar : — 

The two chief obstacles that stand in the way of even partial 
consolidation of holdings are: — 

(1) The Hindu and Mahommedan laws of inheritance. 

(2) An extremely narrow outlook on the part of the cultivators, 
'v^ho are generally small holders. The spirit of dividing the ances- 
tral property into mathematically accurate shares among the descen- 
dants entirely dominates all partition proceedings. An extreme^ 
ease of this is mentioned by Mr. Keatinge where a holding of one- 
sixteenth of an acre was partitioned among five brothers so that 
each brother got a holding of one-eightieth of an acre and each of 
the brothers cultivated each of these five holdings in rotation. 

It is rather difficult to overcome any of these difficulties. Drastic 
legislation is perhaps out of the question at the present moment as 
neither the Hindus nor the Mahominedans are likely to tolerate any 
interference with their laws of inheritance. The only remedy there- 
fore lies in the direction of the spread of education and of co- 
operative ideas and efforts. I think, however, that, to supplement 
such efforts, it is possible to make laws which will exert a certain: 
amount of indirect pressure on, and offer some inducement to, the 
cultivators to improve their holdings. With these views the follow- 
ing suggestions are put forward : — 

1. It may be enacted that the law will not recognise any parti- 
tion which will cause subdivision of cultivated plots of land beyond 
eay one-sixth of an acre in area. 

2. In the case of transfers of occupancy rights of cultivated lands 
the landlord's consent shall be refused if the land tramsferred con- 
tained any plot less than onc-sixth of an acre in area. 

3. All deeds of mutual exchange of plots of cultivated land less 
than one-sixth of an acre in area shall be exempted from registrations 
fees and stamp duties.'^ 

My own vi^'w is that any legislation that restricts freedom of 
transfer as in the first two of Babu Bhutnath Sarkar’s suggestions 
will be liable to abuse and misinterpretation. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — (a) There arc innumerable oppor- 
tunities for the adoption of petty irrigation schemes by the making 
of contour embankments or small canals in the undulating portions* 
of South Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

The chief obstacles to such improvements are the apathy of the 
landlords (due partly no doubt to laK^^s which diminish their inter- 
est in improvements), and the smallness of the tenants^ holdings — 
which makes the combination of many interests necessary if the 
simplest of such schemes is to he carried out without the landlord^a 
active intervention. 

The more detailed reply to Question 8(«) (ii), given below, w^as 
supplied by Babu Bhutnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agricul- 
ture, Chota Nagpur, who has had special experience of the system 
described. 

I beg to suggest the extension of ^‘Kanke hundhs^^ in the* 
Ranchi district and in other physically similar districts in tho 
Province. 

Mr. A. 0. Dobbs. 
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The district of Banchi is a ragged tract often much broken bjr 
numerous ranges or groups of hills, intersected by deep ravines ana 
f occasionally by open valleys. The undulating nature of the land 
has given rise to three primary classes of agricultural lands, viz,y 

(1) uplands or ianri^y i.e., the tops and sides of the ridges, (2) inter- 
mediate terraces or chaura dons, i.e., the side slopes of the ravines^ 
which are terraced for the cultivation of early varieties of paddy 
and (3) low terraces or garah dons, i.e., the ravines themselves, 
which are also terraced for the cultivation of latei varieties of paddy. 

The upland soil of Chota Nagpur is notoriously poor, largely 
due to the fact that since the jungles were cleared and cultivation 
begun, these uplands have been subject to rapid erosion, whereby 
all the valuable material has been washed out of the soil and only 
coarse particles left behind. 

The most reliable and valuable land in the district is the garah 
dons because they never suffer from drought, as they get a plentiful 
fcupply of subsoil water by percolation from land higher up. But, 
as these lands are made by terracing the ravines which a^e natural 
drainage channels through which all the storm water during heavy 
fehowers in the monsoon has to pass into the nearest rivers, they 
frequently s\iffer from violent rushes of water whereby the ails of 
the paddy fields are frequently broken and a lot of the paddy is 
washed away. Besides the amount of this sort of land is limited 
and there is not much room for expansion. 

But the intermediate lands, unlike the garah dons, do not get 
much subsoil water by percolation — or at most get it only for a 
short time, except in a very wet year when they get sufficient water 
to ripen an early crop. In a short monsoon they dry up very 
i,uickly and the crop becomes a total failure. Even a partial failure 
of the crop in thm class of land (the area of which is twice that of 
garah dons in the Ranchi district) may produce scarcity in the 
district. There are few tanks or bumths in the district to protect 
these lands from droughts. A system of cheap hundhs which divert 
and hold up the water above such lands has been worked out on 
Kanke farm. Briefly the system provides, around the sides of a 
gently sloping hill or bluff, a series of long, narrow comparatively 
shallow tanks eadi running roughly along a contour line and with 
their length parallel to the contours. The effect is not necessarily 
to supply direct irrigation but to maintain the subsoil water at a 
high ievel so that the water soaks by itself into the fields below% 
through the subsoil, without any necessity for regulation. These 
hundhs cost much less thin big hundhs thrown across the valleys,, 
and entail much less risk. 

The direct benefits to he derived fiom these hundhs are as^ 
follows ' 

(1) They protect existing chaura lands from droughts in the 

breaks or early cessation of the monsoon. 

(2) They enable low lying, waste or indifferently cultivated 

taur lands to be turned into second class paddy landfe. 

(3) They protect the garah dons from violent flooding during 

heavy storms — thereby saving considerable trouble and’ 
anxiety to the cultivators. The area of first class paddy* 
la/nds is also increased on account of the rise of spring- 
levels. 

(4) They enable the deep and much broken nullahs below these- 

garah dons to be turaed into? first, class paddy lands. 



(6) Th<?y largely prevent erosion of the surface soil. 

So far, a few of thetse bundhs have been constructed as deuionsrra- 
itions, but we have Jipt been able to make much progress in this line 
on account ci sub-division ‘'>f holdings, friction between landlord 
and tenant, improvidence of the cultivator, lack of trained staff, 
etc. I would, however, urge that (Jovernment Hhould give thi^i 
tnatter the consideration it deserves and devise means to push oa 
wdth these bundhs in (-hota Nagpur as fast possible. ” 

Quebtion 9. — Soils. — in my opinion, the improvement and conser- 
vation of soil in the ways suggested by thi.s question, — e.g,, (i> 
surface and subsoil drainage, (ii) the appliciition of gypsum, (iii> 
contour levees — is commonly a matter of topographical detail. 

The following detailed answers have been supplied by Bain* 
Bhutnath vSarkar, the greater part of whose service has been in the 
Chota Nagpur tract. 

(iii) In the uplands of C’hota Nagpur parallel ails along 
the contours at intervals deoending upon the slope, and Kanke bundh.'f 
are necessary to prevent the erosion of the surface soil. 

(ft) (i) The soil of the Kanke farm has undergeme marked improve 
ment'’. 

Question lO.— Fertilisers. — (a) In reply tc> my invitation Bab i 
. Manmatha Nath Chosh has given the following reply: - 

‘‘The use of artiftcial fertilizers for ordinary field crops will 
limited on account of their cost. Of late, there has been a tendency 
to lower the prices and, as a' result, they are being brought into 
more frequent use with the help of the co-operative banks and by 
demonstrations in the cultivator's own fields. A small free supply 
for experimental purposcjs to selected cultivators in places whoreoa 
demonstrations have been made, may be iiiadt' m» as to make the 
Jesuits known widely. 

As the natural farm-yard manure is used as a fuel and will be 
used as such for a long time to come, artificial farm-yard manure 
jnay be made as a substitute and its effect demonstrated to the cult! 
vators who should be taught how to make it. 

There is a prejudice against the. use of bones. Oilcakes are now 
extensively used, but a larger use of oil-cakes is not possible until 
the oil industry is developed more fully. 

(ft) Such adulteration sliould be made penal and the Courts of 
Law should take cognisance of the matter on the coin})la‘int made by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

(c) By experiments to test tlieir u.sefulness and then by succesf*- 
ful demonstrations and granting facilities to the cultivators to have 
these readily obtainable at hand, either being .stored by the depart' 
tuent or by the € 0 *operative banks. 

(rf) In recent years in this locality, the use of ammonium sul- 
phate for sugarcane and for vegetables like potato and onion hals 
increased. Ammonium phosphate seems to be good for paddy and 
attempts are being made to introduce it. 

(e) Experiments are being made with the various forms of rock 
phosphate for soils proved deficient in phosphoric acid. Sulphate 
<)f immonia has been tried largely on sugarcane and vegetables. No 

JTf. d. <7. Ihbhs. 



potash manuring has been tried as no soil has been found poor in? 
potash, except a certain tract in the north-west of the Saran districts 

No rock phosphate has y ?t been found which can approach in effect, 
that produced by superphosphate or other soluble phosphates, but 
experiments arc being still done. Ammonium sulphate has proved 
a considerable success. 

Question 11 — Crops. — (a) (i) There is no visible limit to the 
possible improvement of existing crops by breeding and selection, 
combined xvith the use of artificial fertilisers; both varieties and 
manures have however to be very closely adapted to local conditions, 
and I do not think the importance of local investigations for thia 
purpose can be exaggerated. In fact the Agricultural Department 
^hould, in my opinion, be organised primarily with the object of 
such local investigations. 

(ii) The testing of the ‘value of new commercial crops and of pro- 
Kiising wild grasses and other plants for fodder purposes is a pro- 
mising line of investigation and requires the same organisation as 
the improvement of existing crops. 

(b) . {SuppUfd bp Bahn Bhvtnafh Sarhor,) 

•‘For the uplands of (,^hota Nagpur I would suggest groundnuts 
and soybeans. They can also be used as levenue crops provided 
there is a market 1‘or them.’^ 

(c) The introduction of groundnuts manured with gypsum, and 
ct Coimbatore No, 213 sugarcane manured with ammonium sulphate, 
the adoption of Dahin paddy in South Bihar, and the discovery of 
a local perenrnal grass {AnthUtiria rillafa) which produces heavy 
yields of goo(l fodder under heavy manuring in Chota Nagpur, are 
instances of successful efforts at such improvements. 

Babu Bhiitnath Sarkar instances Bahia paddy, groundnuts, and 
Migarcane, in Chota Nagpur. 

QrESfioN 16 .— Animai. Husbandry.* “(u) (i), (ii) and (iii) The im- 
provement of breeds of livestock, the betterment of the dairy industry, 
and the improvement of the existing practice in animal husbandry 
in this Province are in my opinion inseparable, and will depend on 
the evolution of lireeds suitable to each locality and so superior, from 
the economic point of view, as to compel a' complete revolution in 
the local ideas on the subject of feeding and management. 

Assuming the preservation of peace and the maintenance and 
improvement of communications and hygiene, the formerly extensive 
grazing grounds, already dwindling, will have disappeared before 
any considerable improvement of livestock can be affected; and the 
type aimed at should therefore be one that wdll pay for stall feeding 
and will be capable of turning large quRtitities of by-products to 
good account. 

In this respect the best European milking breeds are a century 
ahead of Indian breeds and T wish to suggest that the success of the 
Military Department in cross breeding with Holstein bulls should 
be followed up by a serious attempt to graft the capacity of that 
breed for turning food to account on to Indian stocks with their 
comparative immunity to endemic diseases. 

The Army Department works for the economical supply of milk 
and not for the permanent improvement of cattle, but they have 
accumulate^ a large amount of valuable experience, and have the staff 
necessary for experimenting on a large scale : if they could be induced 
to formulate a programme for experiment with a view to furnishing 
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^ulls combining the essential qualities indicated above, I would sug- 
gest that they should be guaranteed whatever funds and facilities 
^re necessary to bring the experiment to a satisfactory conclusion. 

If the experiment were successful—and there is every reason to 
suppose it would be~there should be little difficulty ip evolving 
breeds of an altogether superior type from the economic point of 
view, and suitable for every tract in India, by the introduction, once 
for all, of one or two bulls supplied by the Military Department as 
qfi foundation for a herd in any such tract and by subsequent selec- 
tion from among their progeny. This is not now possible without 
undue risk of loss by disease when breeding from animals which have 
not been selected for comparative immunity to Indian diseases as 
well as for their economic value. 

Such experience as I have had goes to show that cattle, as well 
as plants, have to be closely adapted to local conditions ; for instance 
Bihar bullocks have proved entirely unsuitable for Government farms 
in Orissa. For this reason I wish to suggest that the Deputy Direc- 
tors of Agriculture in the several tracts of the Province should be 
primarily responsible for work in connection with cattle in their 
tracts and that control should for the most part take the form of a 
free supply of facilities atid information. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— ( r/) I do not think Gov* 
'ernment should leave unexplored any plausible possibility of promo- 
ting such industries as may increase the value of local agricultural pro- 
tluce and the quantity of by-products available for local consumption. 

Whenever investigation shows that there is scope for staiting a 
DOW industry or extending an old one, Government should, 1 suggest, be 
in a position to finance developments by advancing money on deben- 
tures to competent managing agencies and to foster continued develop- 
ment by competent scientific (not technical) advice 

As a concrete illustration I append a note by the former Director of 
Industries* on a proposal that Government should start a sugar 
factory in South Bihar, together w'ith two notes by myself, as a member 
of the Board of Industries,! on the question of finance and manage- 
ment. 

(/) The most promising method would probably be, not to study all 
existing rural industries, which respond very slowly to changes in the 
world^s markets and additions to the world^s knowledge, but to main- 
tain an up-to-date catalogue of economic products derived from every 
plant or animal that thrives in the area concerned, showing the extent 
of the market, the price, and the possibilities of extension of the market 
without a considerable fall in the price. The possibility of manufactur- 
ing the most valuable of such products in the locality in which tl e pro- 
duction of the raw material is of actual or potential importance should 
then be examined with a view to intensive study of promising industries. 
I would give as an example the case of soybeans, which grow very well 
in Chota Nagpur and the products of which are of great value in China 
and Japan. There is no market for the beans in Chota Nagpur, but 
there is every reason to suppose that an unlimited market could be 
created in India itself if the methods of manufacture in the Far East 
could be introduced; because the general consumption of these products 
would remedy a notorious deficiency in Indian dietary. 

Question 18. — Agricultural Labour. — (a) (li) The improvement of 
communications, the opening up of sparsely populated tracts b,v roads 


* Vide Appendices T — VII. 
t Vide Appendices VIII and IX. 


J/r. J. C. Dobbs, 
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and railwajisi, and £ba establishment of experimental farms to determine 
the most profitable types of produce in such tracts, are obvious means 
of initiating pei'manent migration. 

(o) Where uncultivated areas consist of grazing land, the establish* 
ment of Government farms for breeding and rearing cattle and the 
provision of facilities for importing and exporting cattle would show 
the way to settlers. 

Where, as in some parts of *South Bihar, land has gone out of culti- 
vartion because of the intractable nature of the soil nothing but demons- 
tration of profitable methods of cultivation (^.<7., for sugarcane) is 
likely to attract labour. 

Question 22. — Co-opehation. — (b) (i) and (d) The following answers 
have been supplied at my invitation by Mr. B. M. Chatterji, Assistant 
Director of Agriculture in North Bhagalpur, who has had a long 
experience of working with co-operative societies in the introduction 
of agricultural improvements. I incorporate them with my evidence, 
as further illustrating a point that has already obtruded itself in 
several of my replies — that rural development in this Province, from 
whatever aspect it may be approached, requires that propaganda, if 
it is to have any educational value, must be backed up by practical 
demonstration that good results may be obtained by following the 
principles advocated. For this purpose a much larger staff of well- 
educated, competent, administrative officials is required — which should 
be more widely distributed in rural areas. 

“ Credit societies are at present nothing but societies lending 
at a lower rate of interest than the village nioneyhmder. The non- 
officials who are to shape its destiny are not taking the amount of 
interest they should, for various reasons, and the officials are so over- 
burdened with other official routine duties that they have no time to 
pay proper attention to the development of the societies. 

The main duty of the official in charge should be to devote the 
major portion of his time to the betterment of the society, leaving the 
official routine duties to his competent assistants. The non-officials 
will then come forward and combine their efforts, out of respect if 
not for the ouie love of work, with those of the officials, and their 
combined efforts will do immense good to the societies. Tn the present 
constitution the officials have no time to think of the lines on which they 
should run and develop the societies : thus the guiding force is wanting 
in the non-officials. The officials, if they are thus relieved of their 
routine duties, would really be able to improve the societies by bring- 
ing the force of other developing departments of Government, such as 
Agriculture, Veterinary and Industry, into effect. At present the 
energies of all these developing departments are dissipated for want 
of real co-operation and guidance. 

The result is that the condition of the members of a co-operative 
society is daily going from bad to worse. The cheap loan encourages 
them to take more money than they really want and the bank authori- 
ties allow the maximum amount possible to the members for fear of 
keeping the money idle in the bank. The money is not spent judici- 
ously and profitably by the members for want of proper guidance, and 
recklessly in some cases for want of education, and when the time for 
repayment comes the society is either liquidated or awards have to 
Ibe taken against individual members. If very careful statistics are 
taken it will be found thai the loan of an individual member of a 
co-operative society, in the majority of cases is greater after he has 
Ibeen for five or ten years a member of a society than it was in the 
oarly days of his membership. 



To soJv^o the problem combined official and non-official ^ooniroK 
^ould be more rigidly exercised, as sngges^d above, and the advaa 
tages of the developing departments of Government should be mom? 
and more made to be utilised by each and every member of the societ^/^ 

(c) Babii Bhutnabh Sarkar supplies the following;'-^ 

** Legislation will certainly be necessary if a systematic campaign, 
of construction of hvndhn is inaugurated in Chota Nagpur district/' 

The majority of cultivators are, however, very much alive to the 
possibilities and advantages of water conservation, and Chapter VI 
of the Bihar and Orissa Private Irrigation Works Act (1922), and- 
Chapter II of the Bihar and Orissa Minor Irrigation Works Act, ^ would 
probably meet all requirements if Government were to undertake 
give active administrative support to those interested in such schemes. 

The ryots in this Province require such support firstly against the 
passive resistance or veiled opposition of the smaller landlords, by 
whom they arc commonly terrorised, to anything that may lessen the 
ryots, dependcaco; and secondly in the planning and execution of the 
work, which will commonly cost at least three times as much as in 
neeesHary unless carried out under expert supervision/' 

It would be one of the chief functions of the fha7in officers who, 
1 propose in my answer to Question 25, should be added to the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, to supplement the propaganda of the Co-operative 
Department, in its efforts to promote a fearless public spirit, by 
practical help against terrorism of the kind indicated (of which I 
suggest Government at present takes entirely insufficient cognisance); 
as well as to make known in all other ways the intentions of Govern- 
ment and the services which it places at the disposal of those who 
apply for them. 

(d) I do not think 

Question 23.— Gbnekal Education. — (a) My experience of the pro- 
ducts of education, in Bihar particularly, is that those who have learnt 
English are for the mos^ part incapable of expressing themselves with- 
out an ambiguity which commonly amounts to conveying the reverse 
of what nhey mean or of interpreting instructions in that language in 
a way that does not imply an inversion of the meaning in some essential 
particlar. 

This makes it almost impossible to teach them in English, as con- 
trasted with teaching them the English language. 

The inference is — and I have found it justified over and over again — 
that for technical purposes English education is almost useless and 
practical training is far more effective. 

Without, thereforr, implying that the existing system of general 
education, in so far as the cultivator may avail himself of it, does 
not increase his general efficiency as a cultivator, I have to say that 
I do not think his practice will be altered in any essential particular 
by any infiltration from above within any reasonable time, of ideas 
that cannot be expressed in his own language. On the other hand^ 
practical illustrations of both the scope and means for improvement 
produce an immediate effect on agricultural efficiency, and if it is 
possible to make use of such practical illustrations for general educa- 
tional purposes in the common schools — and to adjust the curriculum 
so as to provide for practical work in, say, a garden cultivated up to- 
the ideals of the Agricultural Department—I think such schools will 
be of direct value to boys who return to the land, in enabling them* 

Mr. J. a Dobbs. 
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to make greater profits, to the extent that the practice in the school 
.garden is applicaole to their land. I would instance particularly the 
use of certain artificial manures which are of very general utility in 
areas where they are of any considerable use at all, such as sulphate 
of ammonia, phosphates, and gypsum. If school boys in such areas 
were to learn to recognise and use such manures, as an incident in 
their school education, it would undoubtedly add to their agricultural 
efl&ciency and almost certainly increase the popularity of the schools 
among cultivators. There must be many other petty points of agri- 
cultural and domestic economy which might be so taught, if time can» 
be found in the curriculum of the common schools for the practical 
work involved. 

But lessons drawn from such practical work must stress relations 
or principles so simple as to appeal to students as true within the 
sphere of their circumscribed experience, and any grouping of such 
relations as illustrations for teaching purposes will therefore commonly 
have to include a larger number in each subject than the practical work 
in any narrower sphere will provide, and will have Utile reference to 
the nature of that work — whether agricultural or otherwise. For 
instance, the work in a school garden or university farm should, of 
course, be supervised by a competent practical farmer or gardener 
under expert control ; but the teachers should be professional teachers 
of siibjects more commonly studied on account of their general appli- 
cation, or more particularly elaborated with a view to general rather 
than local economic requirements, than either agriculture or gardening 
— ^both of which, if they are not to be actually of negative educational 
value, must be very highly differentiated with reference to local, 
physical and market conditions. 

8ubje<ts \vhich have been so particularly elaborated with a view 
to economic requirements must be classed as technical for educational 
purposes (please see the last paragraph of my reply to Question 1(a). 
Subjects which could suitably be correlated with work in a farm or 
garden available for purposes of general education would include: — 
systematic botany, biology, entomology, etc., etc.; several branches of 
xihemistry, medicine, and engineering, genetics, statistics, nature study, 
drawing. <tv‘, chuuentary mathematics, mechanics, physics, etc. 

(h) The only way in which interest in the land can be retained 
ior agriculturists whose ability and culture is improved by rural edu- 
cation is, I suggest, by increasing the scope of the agriculturist in 
connection with the land in proportion to his increased ability, and 
his leisure in f proportion to his increased culture. 

fJiviBion and saving of labour are the only methods of attaining 
these objects and advances in both these directions require the im- 
provement of rural communications and an active policy of development 
•of rural resources. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population.— (a) Yes, If Govern- 
ment accept it as one of its functions to increase the well-being and 
prosperity of the rural population, it must, I think, recognise that 
poverty is cumulative, that its basis is in physical realities which under- 
lie apparent psychological causes, and that only by grappling directly 
•with those physical conditions— not by any mere increase of propaganda 
—can the necessary radical change be effected. 

The approximation of the atmospheric to the bodily temperature 
in India makes physical labour peculiarly exhausting, while a vegetable 
<{iet that supplies enough of the elements essential to the support of 
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brain work and nervous energy must usually provide far more nutri- 
ment than the body can absorb with impunity in a hot climate*. 
Dietetic investigations might remedy the latter difficulty, but only 
better organisation of local resources than that of her competitors in 
colder countries can enable Indian labour to compete with those com- 
petitors on equal terms as regards individual efficiency. 

The Indian cultivating labourer, with a physical disability due to* 
the climate, carries a greater handicap than his competitors; and' 
only by a reduction of his load, to suit his capacity and circumstances, 
d^y means of superior organisation of local resources can he hope to* 
avoid becoming a dependent on the outskirts of civilisation. If Gov- 
ernment intend to effect such a reduction of his handicap the organisa- 
tion of local resources must be regarded as part of its regular adminis- 
trative functions — entailing an extension of the administrative machin- 
ery and readjustment of its perspective. The idea that it is possible 
to make up for physical deficiencies by superior precepts must be 
abandoned in favour of an active policy of economic and sanitary 
development. 

Existing legislation such as the Village Administration Act andT 
Minor Irrigation Works Act in this Province already provide a partial 
framework for such a policy, but the administrative machinery is 
entirely insufficient even to give effect to local initiative — much lesa 
to take the initiative itself. 

A comprehensive policy of rural development could perhaps be 
initiated by posting an officer of the Provincial Civil »Service to every 
revenue thana, to act as a focus for all the local interests as well as 
to represent Government. He should be given as much power aa 
possible for all purposes and his work should be inspected, and written 
advice given, by officers of all departments. But he would be respon- 
sible only to the sub-divisional and higher revenue and magisterial 
authorities, and as there are over 240 Ihmias in the Province — approxi- 
mately four to each sub-division — ^it would probably be necessary to 
duplicate the sub-divisional staff for general administration in order 
to deal with the increase in references that so large an increase in* 
the lower grades of the service would imply. 

Each such officer would have a budget grant for Minor Works 
from which could be financed schemes for local improvements approved 
by the several departments concerned and by higher authorities in 
proportion to the expenditure involved. 

The revenue for these purposes might, as suggested in my answerr 
to Questions 5 (a), 6 (6) and (c), be derived from taxation of incomes 
secured by law on contracts, imposed in order to pay off debt and pro- 
vide a surplus for productive investment. 

Such investments might take the form of perpetual debenturer 
seeped on the increased value of the assets for the development of 
which the money was advanced. 

As revenue increased, taxation could be remitted and the interest 
on debentures decreased. 

Question 26 . —Statistics.— ( a) The seasonal crop statistics collected* 
by my office are notoriously worthless — ^being based on pure guess work 
by the police rhavJcidars, For instancy the estimated yield .of 
castor crop for the three years 1917-18 to 1919-20 accounted for less: 
than one- third of the net exports from the Province in the correspond^ 
ing period 1918-19 to 1920-21. 

iVr. A. C. JJouhfi, 



The only apparent means of putt^ these statistics on a sound’ 
basis is to devise *and prescribe a special system for checking the area 
and yield of each crop by random sampling. Mr. J. A. Hubbaek, 
LO.S.J has done a good dead of work in this direction on the rice crop, 
following a report on a preliminary survey of the crop in one sub* 
division by Babu Bhutnaw Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
who was specially deputed for the purpose. But ho definite advance 
will,^ in my opinion, be made until a whole-time officer thoroughly 
familiar with statistical theory is appointed for the purpose; and it is 
doubtful whether any use to which the majority of the statistics are 
put can justify the expenditure that would be involved in relating them, 
to actuality. 
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APPENDIX L 

Not» (dated llxm SKPTEMSBa, 1926) ON THE possiBinTY oir 
WHITE SUOAB MANDFACTUSB INTO SOHTH BiHAB. 

<By Mr, B, A. CollinH, formerly Director of Industries^ Bihar and 

Orissa.) 

Although India has a larger acreage under sugarcane than any other 
country in the Avorld, she also imports very large quantities of sugar, 
and in 1913-14 her imports were 800,000 tons of which some 600,000 tons 
came from Java and 140,000 tons from Mauritius. During and after 
the War the imports fell off considerably owing to shipping difficulties 
and the great demand of the Ignited States of America for Java sugar 
and in 1920, the total imports were only *400,000 tons. The need for 
these imports arises because the average yield of cane per acre is 
extremely low (about 10 tons as compared with 50 or 60 in Java), while 
the indigenous method of treatment of the cane to produce y?ir, mfc, etc., 
is extremely wasteful It is calculated that by it only 3 to 4 per cent of 
sugar is produced from 100 tons of cane, as against 8 to 9 per cent 
extracted by the modern white sugar factory. The improvement in 
the outturn of cane per acre is an agricultural problem which is engaging 
the attention of the Imperial and Provincial Agricultural Departments 
and need not be discussed here Unless it can be solved satisfactoril.x , 
however, there is no chance of India producing all the sugar she re- 
quires. The other factor, however, depends on the more general intro- 
duction of modern scientific methods of manufa(‘ture into the country 
The spread of cultivation and the improvement in the yield of cane per 
acre is prevented at present by the impossibility of the cultivator crush 
ing more cane with his bullocks and small mill. This is proved b.> the 
fact that wherever a large modern factory is erected the acreage under 
cane rapidly increases. This may be observed especially in the districts 
of Saran and Darbhanga. The substitution of modern methods of 
extraction is therefore of the greatest importance because it not only 
means that the cane now grown produces more than double the anount 
of sugar but actually leads to an increase in the area under cane. 

2. Sugar cane is grown in Bihar and Orissa mainly in the two divi- 
sions of Patna and Tirhut, although there is some cane planted in Soutli 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Kishanganj thana of Purnea district. 
Bihar and Orissa h the chief producer of white sugar in India. There 
are ten large factories actually at work, the minimum combine^ crushing 
capacity ol which for next season will be nearly 3,000 tons of cane per 
day while their output of white sugar for the present year may be 
placed at about 17,000 ton.?. In addition to this, a fair amount of gyir 
is refined and the exports of sugar by rail in 1920 reached 25,iKK) tons. 
Over half of this goes to the United Provinces and the balance to the 
Punjab, Central India, Rajputana, Nepal and the Central Provinces. 
All the factories producing white sugar are situated in Tirhut, although 
cane cultivation is quite as dense in Patna, and the production of white 
sugar has hitherto been almost entirely in the hands of Europeans. 
The reason of this unequal distribution of the sugar mills throughout 
the Province is that it is out of the question to put down in any place 
a large sugar mill representing several lakhs of rupees capital, unle»ss 
the promoters of the enterprise can be certain of a supply of cane. 
Bihar is a country of small peasant holdings and it is only where the 
Euro|:>ean planter has existed for a generation or two and has consi- 
derable areas in his own possession, on which he can grow cane iu 
rotation with indigo, and has also by years of square dealing obtain^ 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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the confidence of the cultivatorB to «uch an extent that he can rely 
on purchasing cane in a free market that these conditions are satisfied. 
Furtheri owing to the fact that the capital for these enterprises has 
been almost entirely provided by Europeans it is natural thst the 
management has rested in their hands. If sugar cultivation is to be 
extended into South Bihar, where no large tracts can be obtained for 
direct cultivation, and is at the same time to form an outlet for Indian 
enterprise, some means of acquiring the confidence of the cultivators 
must he sought; but it is probable that its growth will be only gradual. 
A partial solution may be found if local landlords and moneylenders 
can be induced to subscribe a substantial portion of the capital, but 
any attempt to go too fast may lead to disaster. 

‘J. So far as the actual manufacture of sugar goes, prospects in 
South Bihar are more favourable than in Tirhut. Analyses of the canes 

g rown show that they are better canes for mill purposes than the North 
ihar canes, while the fact that the cane is all irrigated would make it 
possible to increase the crushing season by at least a month. The only 
diffi<‘ulty is the supply of cane It is no secret that South Bihar has 
been carefully reconnoitred by firms with long experience of sugar mami- 
facturo and rejected for this very reason, while the two or three com- 
formed for the express purpose of setting up mills in South 
Bihar have all failed to raise sufficient capital. If sugar manufacture 
by niodern methods is to be introduced into this area— -and its introduc- 
tion is extremely desirable from every point of view — it will be necessary 
for tJbvernment either actually to pioneer the industry or else to offer 
sonic sort of guarantee to some firm ready to undertake it. 

4. Before discussing this further a word may be said as to the size 
of the factory required. During the past year the department has care- 
fully explored the possibilities of introducing small plants for the pro- 
diu^tion of say one or two tons of white sugar daily. Great pressure 
has been brought on the Director from all sides to recommend plants 
of this and snialler ^lizes to would be manufacturers; but this has been 
steadily resisted. It will be seen that the recommendations of the 
Sugar Committee are strongly against such plants and only in favour 
of plants of such a size that their overhead charges come under a reason- 
able figure and reruler them able to stand competition in normal times. 
Whether the new import duties have altered the position remains to 
be seen, but it must be borne in mind that competition within India 
itself is likely to be a real factor in the future. 

5. On the whole, after careful consideration of all possible means 
of ))roceeding, I have come to the conclusion that Government itself 
should put down a sugar plant capable of crushing 50 tons of cane a 
day at some suitable centre in South Bihar (probably at Dehri-on-Son). 
Such a factory would, it is hoped, attain the three following objects: 
(1) the question of whether such plant, which represents about the 
economic limit in small plants, could complete with larger plants would 
be settled; (2) the system of the free sale of cane to central factories 
by cultivators would be introduced into South Bihar and could be 
gradually extended; and (3) a station would be available in which 
Indians could be trained in the chemistry and engineering of sugar 
manufacture. 


7. The last point for consideration is whether Government should 
itself start a pioneer factory or try to arrange for one to be put up by 
private enterprise on a Government guarantee. I was at first in favour 
of the latter course but have now changed my mind, chiefly because it 
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is essential that cane purchase, which is the most important aspect 
of the experiment, should be started under the best possible conditions. 
It is desirable also that the plant should be the most efficient procurable 
and should be run under the best supervision available. The Indian 
Sugar Committee for much the same reasons insist that Government 
should finance and manage the factory which they propose should be 
put down on the western border of the United Provinces {vide para* 
graphs 346 and 346 of Report). It is the opinion of Mr. Robinson, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, also, who lias made careful local in- 
quiries, that the advent of a Government factory would carry consi* 
derable moral weight with both zamindars and cultivators. The value 
of this prestige in obtaining the confidence of the cultivators is very 
great and should not be sacrificed, unless it is absolutely impossible for 
Government to procure the funds. It is only if this is impossible that 
we should have recourse to private enterprise and ii will then be neces- 
sary for Government to guarantee say 6 per cent on the capital outlay, 
I trust, however, that it will be possible to provide the money from the 
Loans Budget, since the experiment will be in the nature of an invest- 
ment whichi accordin.a: to the best advice obtainable, is not only safe 
but extremely profitable. Further, as soon as the industry is on a sound 
footing, it would be possible to band over the factory to privai.e^nter- 
^rise. In the meanwhile, any profits received in excess of the usual 
interest on capital can be utilised for the reduction of the loan. 

8. Owing to the delay in the publication of the Indian Sugar Com- 
mittee’s report, this project was prepared and this note was actually 
an proof before the report was issued, and it seems desirable 1o insert 
A paragraph to deal with some of the points raised by the committee. 
In the first place South Bihar undoubtedly produces a good eating gur, 
which is exported in large quantities to the Central Provinces, and it 
might be argued that the advice of the committee that factories should 
^eschew such ar^as (vide paragraph 320) appli(‘s to it. The quality of 
gur produo^^d, however, cannot, I am informed, compare with that made 
in the special districts to which the committee refers and they did not 
intend their remarks to apply to South Bihar. Local inquiry, also, shows 
that cane will be forthcoming. It is not proposed at first to acquire any 
land for setts, as proposed in paragraphs 311 and 312. This might 
make the factorv unpopular, while it is not really needed. It is also 
jS^ot possible in a small factory of the type proposed to arrange for the 
elaborate chemical control suggested in paragraph 337. Should these 
small factories succeed, highly paid chemists might be employed by a 
group of factories on a co-operative basis. Lastly, it will certainly be 
desirable to give out manures at cost pince, but this can be arranged 
put of the working capital provided (paragraph 327). 


10. In conclusion, I may quote the last two paragraphs of Mr. Wynne 
Sayer’s recent Review of the Sugar Trade in India during the year 
1920. 

‘‘It is clear from this review that India has a capacity for consump- 
tion of 748,544 tons of foreign sugar. And she is perfectly capaWe of 
finding over 15 crores of rupees to meet her additional sugar purchases 
from abroad. As the prices of sugar began to fall in September 1920 
a distinct tendency to import more became evident, despite the extra 
duty imposed, which leads one to infer the somewhat curious fact that 
15 crores of rupees represents about the amount India is prepared to 
put into purchases of foreign sugar and the lower the price the higher 
the tonnage. 

Mr. J. (7. Dobbs. 
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As India’s production of refined sugar is at present only 177,660 
tons it IS obvious that there is ample scope for many times the number 
of factories now working in India. The prospect before the Indian 
sugar industry is very hopeful, as it can choose most favourable parts 
Qi the country for supply for many years to come, and with the increased 
duty on foreign sugar coupled with heavier freight and handling charges 
it would be well if capitalists devoted their time and attention more 
and more to developing the industry on a sound and scientific basis, 
^ere is ample scope and the rise in the cost of production throughout 
the world, both of raw material and of the finished product, has told 
heavily in India's favour, as all commodities which have to seek a dis- 
tant market are taken toll of by conditions which a producer Mrorkmg 
in a home market never experiences. The value of this fact has not 
yet been sufficiently grasped in India." 


APPENDIX IL 

Capital required for a small sugar factory capable of crushing 60 tens of 

cane daily. 

Rs. 

1. Machinery 2,66,000 

2. Freight and insurance . • . • . 28,000 

3. Factory main buildings, weigh bridge, etc. . ♦ 66,000 

4. Quarters, etc 30,000 

6. Erection of machinery • . • , , 10,000 

6. Land acquisition 6,000 

7. Reserve for contingencies and initial expenses . 17,000 

8. Working capital * 1,00,000 

Total . 6,00,000 

N* B . — ^This estimate has been framed on liberal lines and it is hoped that 
there will be substantial savings under some of the items. 

2. The estimate for buildings includes — 

Rs. 

(1) Bungalow for the manager . . • , 9,000 

(2) Two quarters for the foreman and head derk . 4,000 each. 

(3) Ten bachelor quarters with verandahs and cook- 
houses 800 „ 

(4) Fifty grass huts 20 „ 

3. It is hoped eventually that most of the subordinate staff will be trained in 
the locality and it is not necessary to provide permanent accommodation all the year 
round for more than three officers and ten menials. Bikramganj itself, which has 
a large bazar barely one mile distant, should be able to afford acoommc^atlon for 
many of the hands. The buildings contemplated will be of a oWp type and the 
figures are based on Ibe plans and plinth area estimates provided by a fiinn of 
eontraotors. 
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APPENDIX IIL 


Estimate bt revenue and expenditure for 120 working days. 


Expenditure. 

Amount. 

: 

1 

Revenue. 

Amounts 

1 

2 

i ^ 

4 


; Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

Cost of 200,000 niaunds of cane at 
8 annas. 

1,00,000 

! 

200,000 maunds of 
cane at 7} per cent 
extraction — 15,000 
i matmds of sugar at 
Rs. 15 per inaund. 

2,25,000 

Cost of staff (see Appendix IV) 

23,000 

i 


Manufacturing charges 

9,000 

! 

6,000 maunds of 
molasses (3 per cent 
extraction) at Rs . 
1-8.0. 

9,000 

Marketing charges 

6,250 



Miscellaneous, including repairs, re- 
newals, insurance, etc. 

4,300 

• 


Interest on capital at 6J per cent 
per annum. 

32,500 

1 1 

1 


Depreciation on 3i lakhs at 8 per 
cent. 

28,000 

1 

i 

1 

i ! 



1 

2,03,050 

1 

2,34,000 

Profit 

30,950 

i 

1 

I 

I 


Total • 

i 1 

1 2,34,000 1 

Total . j 

2,34,000 


N, B.— The expenditure on staff is explained in Appendix IV. These estimates 
have kindly been furnished by Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company as a result 
of their experience of all their factories extending over a number of years and I 
am assured that liberal provision has been made for all possible items including fuel» 
Belling commission, gunny bags, lime-stone, etc., etc. 

2. Extraction has been taken at per cent but it is hoped to get at least 
SJ per cent, which would add another Rs, 30,000 to the profits. ^ At Marhama last 
year the average for the whole season was 9*6 per cent and this year it will work 
out to at least 9*7 per cent. At the time of writing the percentage being obtained 
is 11 per cent. As against this likely increase must be set the fact that one-third 
of the sugar produced is ** seconds which f-tchcES annas a maund less* 

Mr* A* C. Dobbs. 
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APPENDIX IV, 

♦ 

ST^yrv. 

Description. « 6 months. 7 months. 


1 2 3 


Engineer manager . . 

•• 

1 at Rs. 700 per 
month a 700. 

1 at Rs. 700 per 
month as 700. 

For^nan. • • « • • 

a • 

1 at Rs. 120 per 
month 120. 

1 at Rs. 120 per 
montbsl20. 

Combined bead clerk, store-keeper 
cashier. 

and 

1 at Rs. 80 per 
month 80. j 

1 at Rs. 80 per 
month as 80. 

Assistant clerk and time-keeper 

•• 

1 at Rs. 40 per 
months 40. 

• • . » 

1 

Weighment clerks . . 

•• 

2 at Rs. 50 per 
months 100. 

1 ...» 

1 

Peons • . • • • • 

•• 

6 at Rs. 12 per 
month«72. 

2 at Rs. 12 per 
month sa 24. 

Mistris •• •• •• 

•* 

2 at Rs. 35 per 
month <=70. 

1 at Rs. 35. per 
month a* 35. 

Engine man 

•• 

4 at Rs. 15 per 
month as 60. 

1 at Re. 15 per 

month as 15. 

Boiler attendant . • 


1 

2 at Rs. 20 per 
month»40. ! 

1 at Rs. 20 per 
month «a 20. 

Bdgar boilers 

•• 

r 1 at Rs. 150 per 

1 month. 1 

j 1 at Rs. 80 per 
month «230. ' 

1 

t 

. , 

Centrifugal men 

•• 

4 at Rs. 15 per 
month ss 60. 

• • • • 

Garbonatation men. . 

•• 

2atR6. 15 per 
months 30. 

1 at Rs. 15 per 
month a: 15. 

Coolies 


80 at Rs. 12 per 
month =960. 

8 at Kb. 12 per 
month as 96. 

Total 

* • 

2,662x6=12,810 

1 — i.. 

1,220x7=8,640 

. _ J 



Total .. 2li350 


JSt^B*—¥oT the purposes of the estimates Be. 23,000 has been taken. Some 
of the staff will be taken on for the season onlv and the remainder only will be 
paid for the whole year. The extra provision made will enable ^reliefs to be em- 
ployed so as to eonform with the Factories Act. 
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(APPENDIX V, 

Prices of Indian sugar in 1921 — 1923. 

January. February. March. April to Jun#. 

1921 . . Bs. 22 to 25/8 Rs. 24/8 to 27 Rs. 27/8 to 29 

1922 . . Ks. 15 to 17 Rs. 17 * Rs. 17 to 17/12 Rs. 17 

1923 . . Ks. 16/8 to 16/12 Rs. 16/12 to 17/12 Rs. 17/12 to 20/4 Rs. 17/12 to 20/4 

N,B , — These are prices in rupees per maund of sugar which corresponds olosel^^ 

in quality to Java T. M. O. as quoted in ** Capital **. This is double carbonatatio^^ 
sugar. 


APPEISTDIX VI. 

The double carbonat<ation process is chiefly associated with Java. 
The merits of the three main processes are discussed in the Indian Sugar 
Committee’s report (paragraph 336) and it is said that carbonatation is 
the most expensive to iustal and work, that given equally scientific 
control, the extraction is the same for all three processes, and that on 
the whole the sulphitation process is the more suitable for India. This 
was published in 1920. Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company strongly 
advise me to adopt the carbonatation process. They have found by 
experience that it is pre-eminently suitable for Bihar. In the first place 
it does not require careful scientific control to obtain the best results, 
but is to some extent fool proof; secondly, it enables sugar to be extract- 
ed equally well from the dried up cane available at the end of the season, 
when the west winds are blowing; thirdly, it gives a w^hite sugar as 
good as standard Java sugar and readily saleable on sample at any 
time (whereas no one will buy sulphitation sugar without bulk inspec- 
tion) ; and fourthly, in South Bihar limestone is available very cheaply. 
In practice, in their factories they are getting wonderful results from 
this process and are installing it in all their factories, as soon as funds 
become available. On the other hand, no factory w'orkiiig the sulphita- 
tion process in Bihar is getting anything like the results obtained by 
carbonatation. They usually average about 8 per cent or less; in fact, 
the average for Indian factories is 6*85 against 9'75 in Java, although 
the latter figure can be and is iniw being obtained by the carbonatation 
process in Bihar. 

It is the results of this process which chiefly encourage me to pro- 
ceed with the scheme. It is obvious that the whole profit of sugar 
making is bound up with the question of percentage of extraction. In 
thi.s small factory, the difference between 7i and per cent might 
make the whole difference between success and failure. Each 1 per 
cent means an extra revenue of Rs. 30,000 annually. 


(APPENDIX VII. 

A site has been selected in the canal area about a mile north ef 
Bikramganj on the Arrah-Sasaram Light Railway. The factory will 
be a few yards only from the road and railway and close to the meeting 
point of four metalled roads. There is plenty of cane on all sides and 
more land suitable for growing it. Promises of local support have been 
received both from influential zamindars and the cultivators themselves. 

3fr. A, C. Dohh», 
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APPENDIX viii; 

BOAED OP INDUSTEIES. 


INota by the Dihectok or Agricultxtbe, Bihar and Orissa, on the pro- 
posal TO START a sugar FACIORY UNDER GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT IN 

South Bihar. 

The proposal to initiate a factory for purely economic purposes at 
a cost to Government of Rs. 5,00,000 constitutes a new departure in 
policy ; and as a precedent that is likely to be widely followed, if success- 
ful, it seems to require the very careful consideration of the Board, the 
more so if, as seems probable, this first departure proves a success. 

Accepting all the arguments advanced by the Director of Industries 
in favour of the other points of the scheme proposed, it seems to me that 
«the really important point for consideration is that discussed in paragraph 
7 of Appendix 1 of his note, whether Government should itself start a 
pioneer factory, or try to arrange for one to be put up by private 
enterprise on a Government guarantee. 

Does either of these alternatives represent the best course to adopt 1 
Would not all the essential requirements of the situation be met by an 
offer by Government of debenture capital to a private company that 
would erect a factory in co-oporation with Government, taking all 
risks, and all the profits, after paying Government its interest 1 

The princi])lc at stake is a very important one, namely that Gcv^rn- 
ment should use its financial power to maintain essential principles — 
ia this case to sec'ure the confidence of the cultivator ami the collection 
of inforniiition of economic or scientific importance — without meddling 
in commercial details. 

Experience shows that the great difficulty in the control of Govern- 
ment exports is to keep practical considerations in view. The release 
from financial rc.sponsibility which a Government guarantee, in any form, 
gives to the executive staff makes it very difficult to ensure the regard 
for economy that is absolutely essential if the experience gained is to 
be of an> eominercial, or in fact real, value. Government help tow’^ards 
a private guarantee is, 1 believe, the ideal solution of this problem. 

As an illustration of the kind of arrangement that might be designed 
to fuithcr important public interests, while avoiding executive inter- 
ference by Government, 1 would suggest that in this case Government 
should offer to subscribe, say Rs. 5, (^,000, as debentures perhaps retain- 
ing the option of converting f)art of this sum into ordinary shares for 
sale and should ask, say, Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company, to 
find the balance necessary to build and work a factory of whatever size 
they consider most suitable and to appoint a managing director and 
a majority of a board of directors. 

Government would itself appoint an engineer or a chemist, or both 
and perhaps the Collector, as directors — their business being to advise 
the company, each in his own sphere, and to report to Government. 

Any of tlie directors would of course have access to all the accounts 
and records of the business, and Government should also have the 
power to attach subordinate officials to the factory for the piupose of 
collecting any information or taking any scientific observations that 
the Government directors might require. 
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>APPENDIX IX. 

ExTKACT FKOM DiMI OlTICIAL LBTTBE No. 2666 OF 27TH ApEIL 1923, FBOIT 
THE DiEECTOB of AGRICULTURE TO THE I)lRBCTOE OF InDUBTRIES, BlHAftr 
AND OeIBSA. 

Briefly I would go as far as possible in the direction of (i) assuring^ 
Government that a proposition is sound, and (ii) on the basis of that 
assurance putting up a factory at Government expense and leasing 
it to men who have the technical knowledge and biisineBS experience 
necessary for efficient management. 

Apart altogether from efficiency, the main object is to create a class 
of working capitalist instead of fostering that bane of capitalism*— the 
rich absentee. 

A farmer prefers to use his money as floating capital under his imme* 
diate control and thus obtain more scope by leasing a large farm than^ 
he would by buying a small farm outright; and pace the purely literary 
cult of the small holder, experience has amply demonstrated that he 
is right. Similarly, the ideal industrial system is for the manager of an 
existing factory to get together enough money tc> hire a factory on his 
own account, taking all the profits after paying the rent— which would 
in the case of Government factories become a revenue assessment. 
There would of course be, as in the case of land, a considerable tenants^ 
interest which would include goodwill, which an incoming tenant v^ould 
pay, and which would commonly cover any possible depreciation of the 
machinery and plant, thus protecting the landlords' interest. 

The great advantages would be (i) direct management and com- 
petition of capital. These are the only possible ways of competing with, 
large aggregations of capital, which have to work through middlemen' 
and to make up for this disadvantage by manipulating prices, first to 
destroy competition and then to increase profits. 

In the absence, at present, of an independent class of Indian manag- 
ing directors it wdll be necessary at first to approach operating com- 
panies such as Begg -Sutherland. This does not affect the principle at 
stake, and a beginning is necessary in order to seize a favourable oppor- 
tunity to create the condition precedent to success in less favourable 
circumBtances. 

This condition for ensuring success is authoritative knowledge of 
facts and men, such as can only be accumulated by a body of scienti- 
fically qualified directors acquainted at first hand with technical details 
and with the character and qualifications of the rising men on the 
staffs of existing factories. 

A comparison of the nature of the experience that would be obtained 
b> an engineer and a chemist, studying technical details in a factory, 
with that obtainable by, say, Sayer and yourself from casual inspections 
of factories and balance sheets will I think, if yon have ever superin- 
tended any technical operation, be sufficient to enable you to realise 
the exceedingly strong position you would be in, in considering any 
similar industrial proposition, if you were assisted by a body of such 
iscientific directors who had had special experience and obtained authori- 
tative knowledge in sugar factories, paper mills, tanneries, etc. You 
would shortly have an unrivalled body of scientific advisers which would 
enable Government to approve and promote industrial undertakings 
with assurance, and to recommend a competent staff for any undertaking 
if those who provided the working capital required such recommendar 
tions. 

Mr- A- C. Dobbs. 



The alternative, of inducing rich Indians who have no technical ex- 
iperience to Bpeculnte in small industrial projects, however promising, 
»-on a Government guarantee must in my opinion end, after whatever 
interval of apparent prosperity, in disappointment and the destruction 
*of confidence; because between rich absentees the amount of c<apital 
•controlled is necessarily the deciding factor; and only Government, 
aided by the self-interest of a staff dependent on their own exertions 
for their profits, can withstand the sustained aggressiveness of modern 
capitalistic combinations. 


Ora! Evisfence. 

65.371. The Chairman: Mr. Dobbs, you are Director of Agriculture 
in the Province of Bihar and Orissa? — Yos. 

66.372. Would you give us, please, quite shortly, an account of your 
own training and past appointments? — After leaving Cambridge in 
1806 I took up a dairy farm in Ireland of about 300 acres. In 1899 
I was appointed for three years a temporary Assistant Commissioner 
on the Irish Land Commission in connection with the fixing of rents 
In 1903 the Purchase Act halved the number of Assistant Commissioners 
and they got rid of me. In 1904 I was working at odd times for a 
months under the Purchase Acts and then I decided to go to the Agri- 
cultural College at Cirencester to qualify with a view to becoming a 
land agent. I heard of the appointments in the Indian Agricultural 
Servi<ie and in the year 1906 I wont up for a diploma at Cambridge 
and got it, after which I came out here, I came out as Principal of 
the Punjab Agricultural College. After two years I did not see much 
prospect of use for the College there and accordingly asked to be 
transferred to some other Province, as a result of which I was sent to 
Bihar. I was posted as Principal of the Agricultural College at Sabour 
but thinking that there was still less use for a College there, I once 
more asked to be transferred and, as a result, I was made Assistant 
Inspector- General of Agriculture. I was at Pusa for three years. 
Then the local department was expanded in Bihar (there having been 
only one Deputy Director, up till then), and in 1915 I went to Ranchi 
as Deputy Director of Chota Nagpur. I was there for five years when 
I was appointed to officiate as Director of Agriculture in addition to 
my owm duties in January 1919, and I have been working as Director 
ever since. 

65.373. On page 49 of your note, in answer to- Question 1 (n), you 
make the suggestion that the Patna University should be equipped for 
assisting the officers of the Agricultural Department in approved in- 
vestigations. IVhat class of investigation are you thinking of there?— 
I was thinking largely of chemical analyses, and technical work in 
botany requiring considerable botanical skill, such as crossing different 
varieties of plants, some of which are very difficult to cross, and also 
work in connection with statistics. 

65.374. Is the University not equipped for such work at this 
moment?— No: they would not undertake chemical analyses or anything 
of that kind for us. They have no Professor of Genetics or an^hing 
of that sort. In fact I believe that it is pretty hopeless to expect 
that they w'ould create the number of Professors that we should like 
to see created. 

66.375. Are you suggesting that there should be an arrangement by 
which Government would finance these additions to the staff anS 
^physical equipment of the University ?— They would have to, I think. 
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I suggested at one time that they should give honours to anybody wha 
name forward to endow Ohairs in certain subjeotsi but I doubt if 
that is practicable. It would mean very large donations. 

66.376. As part of your answer to the same question, namely 1 (a)V 
under the heading ' Administration ^ you suggest the creation of a 
post the holder of which is to be known as Scientific Commissioner, la 
it your idea that the Scientific Commissioner should be, in fact, a 
Development Commissioner, that he should be responsible for co-ordi- 
nating the work of, for instance, the Agricultural and Co-operative 
departments, and so on?— Yes, anything in the nature of scientific 
work ought to go to him, also irrigation projects and things like that. 

65.377. You are crossing over there from the Transferred to the 
Reserved group, are you not ? — I mean to say that he should be con^ 
suited on the agricultural implications of the project. 

66.378. Do you suggest that this officer himself should be a skilled 
statistician, or that he should be provided with that skill in his office?-- 
He ought to be able to control the statistician, to know whether the 
man is good or is not good. He would have to have more of a mathe^ 
matical rather than a classical training. 

65,370. On page 50 you say, ‘‘Failing the emergeiujc of any one in 
the Agricultural Service apparently competent (even after special 
training, for which study leave should be freely allowed to promising 
men) to succeed a Director of Agriculture who was wuthin five years 
of retiring age or within sight of promotion, an outsider should bo 
recruited on special contract, or seconded from some other department^ 
for a year or two on probation as a Deputy Director of Agriculture 
Do you contemplate, there, attaching a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ? — Yes, I think that would be quite a good thing. 

65.380. If you were going outside the country for a man of that sort, 
you would have, if you wish to attract the right class of man, to 
provide him with reasonably attractive terms, would you not?— 
Certainly. 

65.381. A man, being of good standing and having good prospects, 
would hardly come out to India at that stage of his career, unless be 
was reasonably certain of obtaining the post after his period of pro- 
bation, or of being granted some quid pro quo ? — That is so. 

65.382. Are you familiar at all with the manner in which, in certain 
parts of the Empire, candidates for agricultural and other appoint 
raents, so far as those members coming from Great Britain are 
concerned, appear before a selection board ?— I have no experience of 
that. 

65.383. You give us here, and we have also been given in the pro- 
vincial memorandum, a complete statement of the disposition of the 
personnel of your department throughout the Province, and I have 
no questions to ask you on that at this stage. I wish to know, however, 
whether any plan is in the making to deal with the situation which 
has arisen as a result of the Lee Commission's Report, according to 
which it will fall to the Province to provide itself with Superior 
Provincial Agricultural Service men ?— What we have been doing lately 
is to advertise for Bachelors of Science and then to send them up 
before a selection board, after which they are appointed as proba- 
tionary Assistant Directors. They then go on to the farm for train- 
ing and if, after two years, they are found useful they are appointed 
as Assistant Directors. Nothing more than that is contemplated at the 
moment. 

Mr, A, C, Dobbs, 



05.384. You have, of course, no facilities for poat-grad^iate trainiuff 
in the Province None at all ; but after these men have been appointed 
as Assistant Directors I hope to send them either to Pusa or Bangalore 
where they may receive special training in some particular line. They 
might select plant breeding, or cattle management, and so on. Then 
I made another proposal. In reply to a letter that Dr. Clouston wrote 
to me sending me a note submitted by Mr. McKerral of Burma, I 
suggested that a central rural University should be established, wherth 
post-graduate training could be given. 

05.385. Did you choose the site? — I suggested Bangalore. 

06.386. You prefer that to Pusa?— Yes. 

66.387. Why ?— Because I do not think that you would get good meir 
to stay at Pusa which is much too hot a place. Dr. Atkins came out 
to Pusa and he was a very good man indeed, but he went home almost 
immediately because he could not stand the heat at Pusa. 

65.388. How long was Mr. Howard in this Province ?— For several 
years. He is rather an exception, 

65.389. In the matter of his capacity or in the matter of his with- 
standing heat?— We do not often get men of Mr. Howard’s typo 
selected ; he is an exceedingly good man in his way. 

65.390. Are you yourself satisfied with the present state of affaira 
with regard to agricultural education? — No; 1 am not. 

66.391. Do you think that a Province of the size and agricultural 
importance of Bihar and Orissa should be in a position to give agri- 
cultural training locally to those citizens who require it?— I do not 
think there will be enough men coming forward to take advantage of 
that facility. 

65.392. Broadly speaking, do you approve of the action of closing 
the Sabour College? — Yes; I do. 

65.393. How do you account for the fact that in other Provinces 
active agricultural institutions are maintained whereas, apparently,, 
in Bihar and Orissa it is not possible to attract suitaJble students?— 
There are two reasons. One is, that English education is, I think, 
poorer in Bihar and Ori^a than in a great number of the other Pro- 
vinces ; the other is that, in most of the other Provinces, the agricultural 
colleges are afiiliated to the Universities, but the college here was not 
affiliated; and the one object with which people go into the cx>llege is 
to get a degree. Therefore, there is nobody here desiring to go to the 
agricultural college. 

65.394. Do you approve of the idea of affiliation for the purpose of 
degree-giving?— If the course is not made too hard, and if Government 
wish to give that kind of education and to give a degree for it, and 
wish the college to be affiliated, of course, it would fill the college 
directly. But for the Agricultural Department to attempt to teach 
elcmentarv science to people who do not understand English is simply 
waste of our time. 

66,.395 Do you look forward to a day when primary and middle 
school education will be so imparted as to make it possible to open a 
successful agricultural college in this Province t— Yes. I think it might 
be possible a hundred years hence, if the right Sind of subjects were 
taught to attract cultivators : farm management, management of 
animals, plant breeding; the farmer does not want to be taught de- 
mentary science; but he would like to know the very latest result of 
manunal experiments. 
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65|d96. Do you not require an agricultural college lor training raw 
€or your department No; for the Subordinate Service I woulo tafai 
rthe people with the best general education and I would train them on 
rthe farms. 

65.397. On page 669, in answer to Question 2 (v), it is stated: 
** Service in the Agricultural Department and with private proprietors. 
At present Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company of Calcutta have 
organised propaganda for ammonium sulphate and a good many who 
are not able to secure Government service have found occupation there. 
I know only of two persons who have started farms of their own and 
they are said to be prospering.^' Are they in this Province? — I believe 
so. That is the evidence of the Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

66.398. Is it your view that demonstration in this Province has had 
a fair share of funds and attention as compared with research ?— Yea ; 
BO far as it has gone, we have never had difficulty in getting funds. 
The difficulty is to get subordinates with sufficient agricultural train- 
ing to give demonstrations. It is no use sending out a man who knows 
nothing of cultivation; the cultivators will think that he is a fool and 
will not pay much attention to him. This work of training men is a 
fflow business. The Deputy Directors can train them on the farms, but 
we have not yet been able to tackle demonstration on a large scale. 

65.399. On page 55, it is suggested that it is the business of Govern- 
ment to demonstrate successfully that farming can be made to pay a 
handsome dividend. Could you find land and opportunity, if you were 
a free agent, with which to make a handsome dividend out of farm- 
ing? — This again is Baou Bhutnath Sarkar's view. Would you refer 
to page 54, where I give my own ? I say there : My own view is that 
it is impossible for any one who has not himself been brought up to 
manual labour to make agriculture, as such, pay for supervision in 
competition with labouring cultivators instructed by a scientific agri- 
cultural department and organised for co-operation under Government 
auspices." If my own department and the Co-operative Department 
develop as we hope, I dc not think anybody who is paying for his 
labour will be able to make farming pay. I generally, as a matter 
of fact, discourage men from putting money into farming. 

65.400. Are there in this Province any considerable blocks of un- 
cultivated land which are fit for cultivation? — I think in some parts 
of the Province there are such blocks; I think land could be procured. 
I do not know; the Revenue Department might be able to tell you. 

66.401. On T)age 57, in answer to Question 4 (6), you say : The 
work of scientific experts under the Government of India should, in 
Bay opinion, be controlled by inspection and review by scientific 
officers of the calibre of Fellows of the Royal Society of whom, for 
instance, Sir Gilbert Walker might have been one." The surveillance 
of the work of all experts working under the Government of India 
would be a very considerable burden to lay on these gentlemen, you 
know? — Yes; but practically only the best workers would be able to 
get the benefit of their advice. In reply to Dr. Clouston's letter send- 
ing me a copy of Mr. McKerraPs note, I have suggested a better way. 
May I put it in the form of a note?*^ 

65.402. Do, please. In answer to Question 4 (a), you say: '' Pusa 
has never taken or been given the place that it might have occupied 
as an institution for training the best brains that the provincial edu- 
cational system could produce for the scientific investigation of practi- 

* Vide Appendix I. 
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ual agrioultttral problems/^ That raiises the question of Pusa in xela-* 
tion to this Province. Would you tell the Gominission^ quite shortlit. 
whether Pusa has been able to make any contribution towards the 
solution of your agricultural problems in Bihar and Orissa, and if so, 
what contributions have been made?-~Well, we have Mr. Howard^ 
wheats which are about five to ten per cent better than the local 
wheats; their cattle have been of great help to us; then there is the 
work on sugarcane. We have not touched North Bihar at all, as there 
is a feeling that we can get that work done by Pusa. We have always* 
relied on Pusa. Pusa, of course, is not out to do local problems, but 
they could not help doing something for North Bihar; for instance# 
Pusa wheats have been very useful to us, and then their sugarcane. 
Whenever we propose doing anything for North Bihar, the local 
Legislative Council say: ** Can we not get Pusa to do that work.'^ 

66.403. Could you give us an idea of the acreage under improved' 
canes as a result of propaganda by Pusa? — No, not off hand. 

65.404. Has Pusa done any training of personnel for you? — No;, 
none at all. 

66.406. Have any of the personnel of your department been to Pusa 
for training ?— No, except Mr. Sethi, the Deputy Director m Orissa. 
He came out from home. He was appointed Deputy Director, and he 
was at Pusa in the ordinary way like others. 

65.406. Is any inspection or surveillance of any part of your staff 
carried out. or has it at any time been carried out, by Pusa? — There 
was a special scheme sanctioned, under which Mr. Sayer, the Secretary 
of the Sugar Bureau, had three or four overseers and a doaen kamdar$ , 
appointed hy this Government for the purpose of extending sugarcane. 

65.407. Have any costing operations been carried out by Pusa whiiJh' 
have been of service to the Province! — Not that I know of. 

65.408. Costings, for instance, of cultivation by heavy tractor or by- 
heavy traction engine ?— I think there was a bulletin published on the 
tractor at Pusa, but I do not know that it was very accurate, or that 
the details were gone into very carefully. I do not remember. 

65.409. However valuable these services are, they are incidental ta 
the Imperial station having had to be placed in the Province, and toey 
are not really the proper function of the central station. Is that your 
view ? — Yes. 

66.410. They show, however, an evidence on tibc part of your depaii^* 
ment and Pusa to work happily together ? — Yes. 

66.411. In answer to Question 6 (a), you suggest that Government 
should be responsible for making certain advances, which should be 
used in the first instance for paying off encumbrances. Are you think- 
ing there of some systeih akin to a land mortgage bank!— I think 
myself that it is much better for Government to own the land and let it 
to the occupiers 

65.412. For Government to own the Jand?— Yes. If Government 
could advance money to the amount of a conservative valuation of the 
holding, it would be a good thing. It makes the land easier to 
transfer. 

65.413. I do not quite connect the two suggestions, the one for 
system of loans and the other the suggestion that Government would 
do well to own the land !— I think the more easy it is for the tenant 
to get capital, the ^better, and the less money he sinks in his holding the 
better. Therefore, I think that the holding that pays rent is better 
than the holding which does not, because it is much more easy to^ 
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transfer ; it makes it mucli more fluid. I think that Government should 
•advance as much money as possible in that way; it would give the 
tenant capital. 

66.414. You are dealing, in the main, with the permanently settled 
»areas Yes. 

65.415. And your cultivator would be the borrower 1 — The cultivator 
or the landlord; it would be so much the better if one can get the 
^andlord^B interest. 

65,410. Arc you thinking there of permanent improvements which 
might be financed on a long term basis, or season to season cultiva- 
tion Only permanent improvemeiits. ITie permanent assets would be 
security for such an advance. 

65.417. To what use is the money to be put ? — Simply to make it easier 
for the tenant to get capital. 

65.418. In the first instance there would be the paying off of encum* 
brances Yes. Very much as under the Irish Land Purchase Act, 

65.419. Have you worked out a definite scheme for the application 
of this principle to any permanently settled tract in India No. 

65.420. Has there been any attempt to analyse the state of debt 
•^amongst the cultivators in the Province Not that I know of. 

65.421. Is most of the short term season to season money borrowed 
on personal security only?— I caimot tell you that at all. 

65.422. I should like to understand exactly what you mean on page 
59 where, in answer to Question 6 (6), you give us some suggestions 
as to how to finance agricultural improvement. Let us take a. concrete 
case. You have your nonnal services running, police, sanitation, roads, 
and so on, and they must continue; they are the normal group of sub- 
jects of expenditure in the provincial budget, and they are financed 
from revenue as the result of taxation. Then, let us assume that you 
come to a stage where you make up your mind that an important and 
costly canal ought to be constiueted I do not quite follow how you 
propose to finance its construction My idea was that Government 
should take steps to increase revenue very much in any case, and 
then finance everything out of revenue as far as possible. 

65.423. It is simply a proposal for increased taxation in order that 
all improvements may be paid for out of revenue Yes 

65.424. So that, in the years when large works of a capital nature 
were being constructed, would you raise your revenue by a sudden 
increase in taxation would not be pedantic about it. I think the 
rate of interest ought to be progressively decreased. I think that ought 
to be the main object of Government policy. 

65.425. I am afraid that docs not quite meet the difficulty which I am 
presenting to you. You are going to finance your capital works out 
of revenue. Then you are going to be faced either with the prospect of 
having enormous surpluses in years when you are not spending on 
capital works, or, on the other hand, you ^re going to be faced with 
the necessity for a steep rise in your taxation at the moment when you 
wish to build your canal or railway, and a subsequent reduction of the 
rise ? — I quite admit that. Unless the expenditure on Government 
works of development was very large, that would be so. Of course, the 
inoney would have to be raised by borrowing, but the rate of interest 
should be progressively decreased. 

65.426. Do you think this proposal is applicable in particular to 
India, or is it a suggestion of general value?— I think it is of general 
walue, but that it is applicable in particular to India. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 



65.427. In answer to Question 8 (a), you say ‘‘There are innumerable 
opportunities for the adoption of petty irrigation sehemes by the midk* 
ing of contouz embankments”. Would you like to see a sp^ial ofEicer 
detailed for that work I think there would have to be special over- 
seers under the Deputy Director. 

66.428. A whole time overseer on that particular task Yes. I have 
asked for such a man in Chota Nagpur. I think Government are going 
to sanction a surveyor and a couple of men under him. I think the 
work will have to be under the Deputy Director ; it is rather a local 
thing. There is not enough work, for instance, for an officer in the 
Provincial Service at present. Later on there may be but it will be 
part of the duty of the Deputy Director. He can have two or three 
assistants, and one of them would be employed chiefly with this kind 
of work. 

65.429. No doubt the responsibility would remain where it is, but 
the virtue of having a special officer for part of the year even, if there 
is not sufficient work for all the twelve months, is that his whole in- 
terest and to some extent his reputation depends upon his making a 
success in that particular field; whereas if he were to be in charge 
of both this and the much more important work of attending to large 
scale canals, he is much more likely to attend to the more important 
side of his work than to the minor side ? — We do not want an engineer. 
Tt is a matter of experience in this particular thing. It is done by 
eye mostly and then the scheme is surveyed by a fairly cheap agency 
aHerwards. It is chiefly a matter of selecting the sites. 

^65,430. Local tradition in the matter of the construction of these 
minor works may be very good in the Province, but you do not think 
that an engineer who has applied his mind to, and perhaps been 
specially trained for, this class of work, can make a very useful con- 
tribution to the cultivators^ knowledge ?— Yes, but it would be expen- 
sive. There are a largo number of these very petty schemes. 

65,4.31. In the aggregate that would make a great contribution to 
the prosperity of the cultivator? — Yes. The man would be chiefly 
employed in doing a lot of petty work ; not much engineering skill would 
be required; it is very simple, 

65.432. Have landlords and the cultivating classes shown any enter- 
prise in the matter of minor irrigation in the past few years? — No, 
not as far as I know. Government have carried out some schemes. 
The tenants are very keen when they see these schemes, and they come 
and ask us to help them. 

65.433. Would you be surprised to learn that, of recent years, there 
has been an increase in the area irrigated by private canals?— I did not 
know that. 

65.434. In answer to Question 10 (a) it is stated: “There is a pre- 
judice against the use of bones” for the purpose of manure. Is that 
prejudice very strong in this Province ? — I have not had much experi- 
ence of that. This again is part of the Agricultural Chemist’s evidence. 
There is undoubtedly a prejudice and you cannot break it down. But 
in Chota Nagpur where bones are chiefly of use, I do not think there 
is any projuaice, that is, among the aboriginals. 

65.435. In answer to Question 10 (d), you say: “In recent years the 
use of ammonium sulphate for sugarcane and for vegetables like potato 
and onion has increased”. You also add: “ammonium phosphate seems 
to be good for paddy and attempts are being made to introduce it”. 
Have you any knowledge of the experiments which have been carried 
out in Burma on that particular problem?— No. 
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66.436. Do you not think it unfortunate that under exkting eendi* 
tions the results of the experiments carried out in one Province diould 
not be available to other Provinces? — I Aink it is, but one has not 
the time to read up everything. Only the other day I came across 
something referring to experiments wiA ammonium sulphate in 
Bombay, which I had not seen before. I wrote for a copy of the 
leaflet and read it but unless one’s attention is drawn to these things 
one does not always see them. 

65.437. In ansv\or to Question 11 (5), Babu Bhutnath Sarkar says: 
‘Tor the uplands of Chota Nagpur I would suggest groundnuts and my 
beans. They can also be used as revenue crops provided there is a 
market for them ’. Would \ou tell us if there is a market for them ? — 
There is ?io trouble about groundnuts. There is plenty of market for 
them. For soybeans, there is no market at all. 

65.438. You give us no answer to Question 14, which deals with 
agricultural implements. Have you been able in this Province to 
make any contribution towards the cultivators’ needs in that direction ? 
—Not hitherto, i'uf Mr. Cliff, Deputy Director in North-West Bihar, 
has produced two or three implements which will be very useful. He 
has written articles in the Agricultural Journal during the last six 
months. He has been adapting the Punjab plough and spring-tined 
cultivator to pole draught. Messrs. Arthur Butler have also produced* 
a small ridging plough which is very useful. 

65.439. What is the cost of the indigenous plough ? — I think from* 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5 or something of that kind, 

65.440. Has it ever occurred to you that the principle of mass pro- 
duction may be applied to implements manufactured in wood with as- 
great success as they are applied to the manufacture of steel imple- 
ments ? — I should think that the freight would be too great in com- 
parison with the cost. 

65.441. The cutting out of shapes on a large scale can be done with* 
surprising cheapness under factory conditions and with power-driven* 
machinery ? — I should think so but the distribution would be very diflS- 
cult. 

65.442. Do you wish to say anything about the relation between the 
Veterinary Department and your own ? — No. Thei^ is really nothing 
in common between them. We apply to the Veterinary Department 
for advice. They have more in common with the Medical Department 
than with us. 

65.443. Do you agree with the present arrangement under which* 
responsibility is divided under two distinct heads ? — Yes, entirely 

65.444. In answer to Question 18 (c), you say : “ Where, as in some 
parts of South Bihar, land has gone out of cultivation because of the 
intractable nature of the soil nothing but demonstration of profitable 
methods of cultivation is likely to attract labour”. Have you got any 
information of areas of land, now out of cultivation, which could be 
developed ? -Yes. Roumi about Gaya, where wages arc high (about 
eight annas a day). There is a good deal of sticky black soil which is no 
longer cultivated. It is too hard to cultivate in dry weather and too 
sticky in the rainy season. 

65,446. Are you satisfied with the degree of co-operation between 
your own and the Forestry Department so far as the agricultural in- 
terests of the Province are concerned? — The question has not arisen. 
We have a coconut farm at Puri near the Forestry Departments 
casuarina plantation. We had no difficulty in getting necessary help- 
from the Forest Depaitraent. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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65^440, Does the practice of coUecting leaves for the purpose of 
tuanure obtain in this Province ? — I do not think it does. 

65.447. Is grazing in the forests a question of some difficulty, between 
the demands of cultivators on the one hand and the requirements of 
forestry on the other ? — I believe it is. When I was touring with the 
•Cattle Committee, a large number of cultivators came and complained 
that the forests have been closed and they wanted us to do something. 
In Orissa, it is a rather knotty question. 

65.448. We find that you have not dealt with marketing in your 
evidence. Has there been any attempt to survey marketing conditions 
in the Province ? — Not as far as I know, 

65.449. Do you regard it as very important, in the cultivators’ in* 
terest, that markets and marketing practices should be well re- 
gulated and as sound as possible Yes. We have some difficulty with 
the question of anmionium phosphate. It will be exceedingly difficult 
to get that distributed except through the ordinary mnhajans and 
grain dealers. I have recently asked Deputy Directors to make demons- 
trations, whenever possible, on land which rnaf^a/jam have let on the 
half share system. I think it would be a very good thing if Government 
ttould get into touch with the inahajans and see what could be done to 
organise marketing. 

65.450. Are there any open and controlled markets where practices 
are regulated '-- There must be. I am afraid I know nothing about 
it. 

65.451. You know^ nothing about the marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce in the Province ^ Is that so ?— Yes. 

65.452. In answer to Question 22 (6), referring to co-operative socie- 
ties, it is stated: ^'The result is that the condition of the members of % 
<*o-operative society is daily going from bad to w’orse. The cheap loan 
encourages them to take more money than they really want and the 
bank authorities allow the maximum an)ount possible to the members 
for fear of keeping the money idle in the bank”. Could you tell us 
what (he banking authorities have to do with the advance to the mem- 
ber of a primary society of the loan for w hich he has applied ? Do you 
understand the working of the co-operative machine 1 understand that 
the banks advance the money, I do not know the details. I have not 
much acquaintance with their practical working. 

65.453. Is it your impression that the co-operative movement has 
uttained, at any rate in part, the object for which it was devised in 
this Province? — In some parts it has, for instance, in Orissa. I under- 
stand it is much better there than in Bihar. 

05,454 Have y.'ju any views as to why the co-operative movement has 
been less successful in certain areas than in others?— -I think in Orissa 
you find the people taking a more intelligent interest than in Bihar. 

65.455. It is a matter of the rural population being different: of the 
mentality of the people being more suitable for co-operative organisa- 
tion in one district than in another? — Yes. 

65.456. Professor Gangulee ; Do you mean to say that the people in 
Orissa are more intelligent than in Bihar ?— As far as my department 
IS concerned, I find that they are, on the whole. 

65.457. Sir Thomas Middleton \ You did not seem to take a very 
hopeful view of the prospects before agricultural colleges in your 
earlier career. Have your views altered as your experience in India 
boa l^thei^ ?— Well, I should say that if the subjects taught at an 



agricultural college were rather differently chosen they would be quite 
useful. 

66,468. What subjects, for example, would you suggest in place ot 
' those at present included in the curriculum ? — Subjects like crops, deal- 
ing with every crop singly, seeing under what conditions it flourishes; 
then, plant diseases, crop improvement, soil improvement, cultivation, 
manuring, et <*etera; drainage and irrigation; crop disposal, harvest* 
ing and so on; animal feeding and management; farm management 
and accounts; dairying, fruit, and vegetables, poultry and such like 
subjects, instead of elementary sciences. 

66.459. That list of subjects sounds to me very much like the syllabus 
for an ordinary course in agriculture, such as they have at Lyallpur in 
the Punjab, Your point, T take it, that there is no object in giving 
preliminary scientific training, but that the students should at once 
take up the practical side of the subject ? — Yes, that is so. At what- 
ever stage we get them, I do not think it is any use teaching them 
science. 

66.460. Do you mean that it is no use teaching them science in the 
agricultural college, or do you mean that before coming up to the agricul- 
tural college they ought to have received their science training in some 
intermediate college? — Yes, if possible; but if they have not got that 
training I do not think it is any use trying to teach them science in the 
agricultural college. 

65.461. There is a difference between attempting to give a course of 
training which is purely practical, in an agricultural college, to pupils 
who have had no preliminary training, and attempting to do so to 
pupils who have been trained in science in some other institution. 

I am not quite clear in my mind as to which of the courses you favour, 
whether you favour taking a matriculate who has had no science train- 
ing and giving him at once a technical course in agriculture, or whe- 
ther you are advocating preliminary training at intermediate science 
colleges, thus restricting the work of the agricultural college to techni- 
cal training ? — I do not think it is any use trying to teach the matriculate 
any theory at all. I should simply tell him that he must take to prac- 
tical work and would turn him on to the farm for training on the farm. 
For the type of education I suggest, I should only take in Bachelors 
of Science or other post-graduate students. 

66.462. You would not even accept the student who had passed the 
Intermediate Science examination? — ^Not in this country; at any rate 
not so far as Bihar is concerned. 

65.463. For the training of your departmental staff you do take 
science graduates and give them two years on one of your own farms. 
What sort of training do they get on the farm? — They are put in as 
farm managers and trained by the Deputy Director who is responsible 
for the work. This officer is supposed to coach them all the time they 
are on the farm. It is rather a hard job for the Deputy Director. 

65.464. They are supposed to read while they work on the farm 

It is rather difficult to get books for them to read on the farm, but the 
Deputy Director is always coaching them. 

65.465. Does the Deputy Director give anji^hing in the way of 
systematic lectures ?— No, I do not think so. 

65.466. The pupils walk round the farm and the Deputy Director 
talks to them ?— They are responsible for carrying on the work of tihe 
farm; but the Deputy Director is constantly criticising their work and 
helping them in every way. He does all he can for them. There is a 
Deputy Director as well as an Assistant Director on each central farm. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs, 
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65|467. You gave us two reasons for the failure of Sabour. The 
first reason was that the students in this Province were very weak in 
their knowledge of English, and the other that the Sabour College was 
not affiliated to the University. To which of these do you attach the 
^greater importance? — As far as doing students any good is concerned, 
the chief difficulty was the question of their deficiency in English. Aa 
iar as the non^success of the college is concerned, that was due to 
its not being affiliated. Very few Biharis went to the College; almost 
the whole of them were Bengalis. 

65.468. Do you not think that if the college had been affiliated to 
the University you would have found, within the Province itself, a suffi- 
cient number of students to come forward well qualified in English and 
•otherwise f — That is true, but wc could not have taught them anything 
much to make them uschil ; in fact the men who have come out from 
the college are not of much use to us. 

65.469. We have found in other Provinces that the men trained in 
-colIegeR siKth as Hahoiu*, have become very useful members of the Agri- 
cultural Department, and I wonder what the difference is in Bihar and 
^Orissa, why does a type of man who turns out a useful man in other 
Provinces not turn out \iseful in Bihar ?—! think it is the elementary 
education, particularly the knowledge of English gained, that is the 
cause of it. In Bombay, for instance, I understand a large number of 
the people have a pretty good idea of English before they go to. school 
at all. I think really that it is a matter of education. The English of 
-eur stiidents is very poor indeed. 

65.470. In answer to Question 1 (u), you refer to groups of specialists 
who cannot be effectively controlled by one man. What type of con- 
trol do you visualise there ? — That is chiefly a matter of the amount 
of work done. For instance, in connection with the soil surveys, the 
“analyses have cost a great deal of money, and I am rather doubtful 
“whether (Toverninent will get value for its money, unless or until the 
Directo]’ himself i,*, an expert in chemistry, particularly now that the 
service is being provincialised. 

65.471. Tt is not so much control, as the correct valuation of the 
quality of ihc work, that you have in mind ?— Yes. 

05.472. So far as that is concerned, if the head of the department 
happened to be a botanist, he would be just in the same position as an 
agriculturist; he would not be able to express an opinion on soil analvsis ? 
—Yes. 

65.473. On the sanie })age you recommend that co-operation in re- 
search l)etwecn an agriculturist and a chemist should be organised on the 
basis of free and unfetteied discussion. That, I take it, you would 
apply to co-operation in research between scientific men generally?— 
Yes ; I do not think that co-ordination can be forced in anv way. 

65.474. What I want to get at is your conception of 'Vontror' in 
connection with scientific work ? — Talking to the man is practically all 
one <*an do, I think. 

65.475. You suggested somewhere else that there should be men with 
the prestige and knowledge of Fellows of the Royal Society engaged 
in supervising this work? — Yes, when a man comes out from England 
he really knows nothing about agriculture at all. He has not been 
trained in agricuHurnl investigations. For instance, all this biological 
work and statistical work is work about which I myself know very 
little, and we discuss this as best we can. in addition to which there is 
a good deal of correspondence. 
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65.476. Would a Fellow of the Royal Society be in any better posi- 
tion than an ordinary administrator if he were not dealing with hia- 
own subject ?— No, but I thought you might have several of them. For 
instance there is a Director of Statistics, I believe, up at Simla. If you 
had a really good plant breeder who thoroughly understood all the 
statistical work, he could correspond in this connection. I think if yon 
had a University which trained the men and subsequently corresponded 
with them, and which could be brought into all Government investiga- 
tions by specialists being co-opted, as on the Cotton Committee, you 
would be able to obtain very good control, because in that case the 
University Profes^rs would control the scientific work in the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

65.477. Your view, I take it, is that the Indian Universities have not 
sufficiently concerned themselves with the applied sciences as bearing 
on agriculture * — Yes, that is so: in the vrhole of India I do not tiink 
that we have got anything like all the Professors that we want, and 
again one has not got them all in one place where one can consult them 
without any trouble. 

65.478. On page 5*^ of }our note you say: Government should^ in 
rov opinion, freely advance money to those who have occupancy rights, 
up to the amount of a conservative valuation of their holdings or any 
part of their holdings, for purposes of a first charge.’^ What would be 
a (onservative valuation in this Province? — I am afraid I cannot tell you 
definitely, because it varies a good deal. Land is sometimes worth 
Rs. 1,000 an acre when we acquire it. T suppose a third of that sum 
would be a conservative valuation, 

65.479. What is the ordinary rental value of land in the Province ? 
Is it not something like fift^ per cent of the gross produce? — That is 
when it is not in permanent occupation. Supposing a moneylender 
advances money to a man on his land and takes his holding in exchange 
for the debt, he will then very often let it to him at fifty per cent of the 
produce. A great deal of land is held on these terms. 

65.480. Does that not indicate that the rental value is something 
like fifty per cent of the produce ? — Yes, it does : in the case of a very 
large population who have no land and cannot get labour anywhere, 
they will pay anything for land. 

65.481. You are instancing the success of the Irish Land Purchase 

Acts, w’ould be the relation of rent to gross produce in the case 

of Irish village land? — It would not be more than one-sixth at most. 

65.482. It would not be more than fifteen to twenty per cent? — No. 

65.483. The success of the Irish Land Purchase Acts was due to the 
fact that rent did represent a small proportion of the gross value of 
the produce ?~-Yes. but the half share system is not really rent at all. 
The ordinary rent fixed by the Settlement Department is something 
like two or three rupees per acre I think, and that is the sort of rent 
that one would buy or advance money on. 

65.484. "If Government did not own the land, could the Government 
buy the land on the basis of land revenues, that is at, say, t'wenty times 
the land revenue ? — They would not advance any more than twenty- 
five years’ purchase of the land revenue or the rent paid to the land- 
lord. 

65.485. Sir Ilfnry LauraHC . Would they be able to get the land* 
on those terms ?— No, but they would get a mortgage. 

66.486. Sir Middleton : On page 63 of your evidence you point 

out: *'In this respect the best European milking breeds are a century 
ahead of Indian breeds”, and you suggest crossbreeding with Holsteisir 
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feilUft, to be followed up by a serious attempt to graft the capacity of 
that breed for turning fooa to good account on to Indian stocks. Sup- 
^sing you did raise bulls with the capacity for milk production of 
Holstein bulls and turned thorn out into an ordinary village, what would 
the result be 1 — They would be starved. 

65,467. What would happen to the calves?-— I should put them up 
for sale; I would not turn them out at all. Some people, especially 
where education has spread and the value of good stock is known, 
would buy them. The planters in Bihar would buy good stock. 

65.488. Then your suggestion refers only to the very limited number 
of cattle owners who do pay attention to breeding 1 — Certainly. There 
would be no general improvement immediately; you would have to begin 
with intelligent people who take an interest in agriculture. 

65.489. Do the cultivators of the Province as a general rule pay any 
utlentioii to the feeding of their cows ? — In some parts they do. 

65.490. In vhioh parts! — Particularly in parts of North Bihar, and 
in Shahabad, for instance, west of Patna. 

65.491. You have a very large export trade in cattle: where are 
those catt le bred I think they aic chiefly raised in North Bihar, 
jvhere there are large grazing areas, which are flooded in the monsoon. 

65.492. How are the herds treated in the hot weather? — I believe 
they are driven into the grazing areas 

65.493. Do the cattle belong to oi dinary cultivatoi*s. or are they in 
ti e hands of Nepali herdsmen?- I cannot say. There ai‘e large herds 
in the hands of herdsmen which go beyond the borders to Nepal. There 
are also certain people in the Darbhanga district who buy calves and 
sf all feed 

65.494. Is that quite a common thing in that part of the country! — 
I have no experience of it myself ; I am simply talking on hearsay, 

05,405. A/r. Calvert \ Have you any suggestions to make as to 
ow ))rivate and semi-private organisations such as your Lac Associa- 
tion or the Indian Tea Association could be brought into an All- 
1 idia orgaiuration for improving agriculture in general? — T suppose 
?heir rneml^ers might be. made members of the Board of Agriculture; 
1 cannot suggest anything else. 

65.496. Do you think there would be any difficulty in getting 
these associations to come inside* an officially run scheme? — I think 

Government offers help, you can always get an association to 
'Come in. I rP* not know whether the Lac Association gets help from 
Government. I think that such organisations w'ould acoept an 
invitation attend the meetings of the Board of Agriculture. 

65.497. Do yon mean financial help or help with staff ^—Chiefly 
staff. 

65.498. You mean lending research workers ? - When they employ 
research workers they expect Government to bear part of the cost. 
7f it is merely a matter of iGovernment recommending men, I think 
they would rather get men themselves and not have Government 
servants. 

65.499. Is the Lac Association in close touch with you I am not 
^n their board. I think Mr. Henderson is, 

65.500. It works entirely independently of your department ?— Yes ; 
entirely independently. 

65,601. Dr, IIv^er\ You were Principal' of the Punjab AgricuL 
tural College ?— Yes, when it was being built, not when it was work* 
iitg. 
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65.502, You did not like the kind of work, and you wanted a. 
tiansfer 1 did not, as a matter of fact, draw my PrincipaPs allow- 
ance, because I told Govornment that I did not think the college likely 
to be of much use. 

65.503. We are told that the Saboiir College was abolished; was 
that on your advice?— No; as a result of the Legislative Council 
refusing funds for the development of the department, a committee 
was appointed tc consider the policy and that committee recommend- 
ed the abolition. 

65,504? You recruit men for j’our department, do you not? — Yes. 

66.505. Where do they receive their training ? You refer to men 
with science degrees ; what do you mean by a science degree ? A 
degree in physics and chemistry ?— And botany. 

65.506. Does that combination exist in those universities from 
\^hich you draw your recruits? — Yes. I imagine that a man who 
takes botany takes only eleraentarj^ chemistry. 

65.507. The man must know English and must have two of these 
three subjects, physics, chemistry and botany for his B.Sc. degree; 
which of thoce do they take ? — I cannot tell you. 

65.508. Let us discuss the case of a student who has only two sub- 
jects, physics and chemistry. You say he is going to be recruited, 
for the Agricultuial Department and put straight on to the farm. 
He knows nothing about botany. Where Hould you give the man 
his training in botany? — As a rule, we try to get m^n who know 
something about botany; but if we get a man who does not know 
botany we simply put him on to growing crops and selecting atid 
testing varieties; we give him as much w’ork as possible of that 
nature. 

65.509. You think a graduate in science, who has no knowledge 
oJ botany whatever, would be able to grow' crops and carry on the 
investigations to which you refer I- Yes. The class of work to which 
I refer he could do; we can get a man to distinguish between a 
healthy plant and an unhealthy pla'nt. It does not necessarily follow' 
that a man who knows botany know’s anything about agriculture at 
all. 

65.510. That is the difficulty. Supposing a man takes his degree 
ill physics and chemistry it does not necessarily follow that the knows 
agriculture. So, you require an institution where you can combine 
theoretical training w’ith practical agriculture ? — It would certainly 
be of help to us. 

65.511. Are you in favour of the re-establishment of such a college 
here? — No. I do not think it would be worth w^hile ; we should only 
get two or three men at a time who would require an education of 
that kind. I would rather have a central institution where wa 
could send ihcni for a post-graduate course. 

65.512. That would be for fundamental research w^ork ? — It would 
be for general training in agriculture, things like farm management 
and accounts, dairying, cattle management and feeding, also field 
experiments. 

65.513. Do you think the members of your department in the- 
subordinate ranks and also in the Provincial Agricultural Service 
can become competent officers and discharge their duties by being 
put on to a farm under an officer who has himself not received any' 
such training? — No: w^e 'do want good men as Deputy Directors to 
train these men. The best Deputy Directors should train them* 
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65,614. Have you interested yourself in the history of the Lyallpur 
College? ‘Is it flourishing? — I believe it is doing very well. 

65.515. Would you like to have such an institution here? You 
say that the number of recruits you require is too small? — It would 
be a great waste of money. 

65.516. The population of jour Province is about thirty-ona* 
millions?—! tlflnk so. 

65.517. What is the population of the Punjab? It is certainly less: 
twenty millions?— Yes? 

65.518. What is the cultivable area in Bihar and Orissa?— It ia 
111,000 square miles. 

65.519. Just compare the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa in regard 
to popu]at;ion and the extent of cultivable area. The population of 
the Punjab is smaller and the cultivable area in the Punjab is just 
about the same as in Bihar and Orissa. Yet you feel that you can* 
not have a college here, because of the lack of education in English ?— 
Partly for that reason and partly on account of the fact that the- 
college was not affiliated to the University. I do not know how many 
students from the Punjab college have gone back to the latod. 

65.520. What about men purely for departmental purposes?- -The 
men who came out from the college have not been more useful than the* 
men who have not. 

65.521. Is that your experience ? — Yes. We get a wider choice if 
we do not put them through the college. You narrow, the bottle neck, 
by putting them through the college. 

65.522. You say in your note of evidence that many schemes of> 
permanent improvements cannot be carried out, because of the atti- 
tude of the landlords and because of the existence of many laws. 
Apart from the attitude of the landlords and such other matters, 
what are these laws to which you are referring? — The fixing of cash 
rents, the laws of inheritance and the permanent settlement. 

65.523. If a landlord ha« got an estate and he requires to bring 
that estate under irrigation by bundmg or some other scheme, surely 
there is nothing to prevent him from carrying out that scheme, and' 
there is nothing in the Bengal Tenancy Act to prevent him from 
doing so either? — Perhaps not. 1 think that the fixing of rents on 
the cash basis doOvS discourage landlords from going in for improve- 
ments. 

65.524. That would apply to lands permanently settled, and evem 
in regard to such lands the landlord can, by registering the improve- 
ment, apply to the court and have the rent enhanced according to» 
certain rules ?— Yes. I suppose it is, fundamentally, want of educa- 
tion, The landlords, the smaller ones particularly, do not as a rule 
take very much interest in their land. Some of the bigger landlords 
are good landlords. With the smaller landlords, fundamentally, I 
suppose, it is want of education. 

65.525. As regards the financing, I am not sure whether I under- 
stand the steps. But apart from the scheme which you ha/ve out- 
lined, I ask you whether you are in favour of a policy of indefinite 
extension of rural development, no matter what the cost to the 
State ?— No. I Co not think there should be uneconomic development.* 
I do not think it is safe or wise. 

65.526. You are aware that in any scheme the State will have tp 
take into account the return, direct and indirect, and correlate such 
a return to the cost of borrowing?— Yes. I think that covers the^ 



^hole thing. That is why I am anxious to see the rates of interest 
4‘educed. Government is* very largely tied hand and foot by having 
40 pay a high rate of interest, and a scheme must bring in a very 
iig return to make it worth going in for at all. 

65.527. Babu A, P. Farma: Can you suggest any subsidiary 
industry which can be profitably taken up by the agriculturist in 
general, without involving much of capitaH—I am afraid I catonot, 

65.528. Do you think spinning and weaving can be of such help 
to the agriculturist in general ? — In so far as it pays, I suppose it 
is, I do not know anything about it. 

66.529. Is sugarcajio cultivation extending It was extending a 

few years ago when prices were high, but I do not think it is extend* 
ing now. i ( 

66.530. The area under sugarcane cultivation is decreasing; can you 
give any reason why? -I do not think it is, appreciably. I think 
it has decreased a little in the last year or so, because th(' price of 
gur particularly has been very much lower for the last year or so. 

65.531. Is there any prospect of its going up again? — Yes; if 
prices rose, it would. 

65.532. I'he Baja of Parlakimedi, : In connection with your remarks 
CD the first page of your note on rural development, in there any 
scheme befoce Govcrnmcut at present? — Not that 1 know of. 

65.533. You have not made any suggestions ? — The Chairman has 
kindly given me leave to put in a formal note on the subject 

65.534. Do you know of any district boards or other local bodies 
which take any interest in it? — No, I do not think they do. There 
are development boards created by Government in the difTcreiit divi* 
sions, consisting of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, the Assist- 
ant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, a rej)resentative of the 
Veterinary Department and a few local people, and they consider 
any kind of scheme for improving agriculture. There is a District 
Agricultural Association in Sambalpur, which has done a good deal 
of work. Outside Sambalpur, there is no spontaneous improvement of 
‘things at alh 

66.535. On page 49, on the subject of organisation, you make certain 
suggestions. Have you forwarded your views to the Government? 
You say *'In my experience the groat mass of precise investigations 
undertaken for the benefit of the agriculturist in Bihar and Orissa 
taust be conducted on farms in the local ities'\ Have you forwarded 
any schemes to Government? — Yes. I am always forwarding schemes 
to Government. 

65.536. How are they being received? — They are generally consider- 
ed. They have to go before the Standing Committee of the Legis- 
lative Council. They take some explanation before they go through, 

65.537. Are they fairly well received ? — Yes, on the whole. It is 
-difficult to get enough highly paid men from the Legislative Council. 
They are, on the whole, against spending money on highly paid staff 
unless they see a pretty certain return for it. 

66,638. By how much would you have it increased ?— I have put 
forward a proposal for doubling the number of Provincial Service 
officers in the Agricultural Department. That proposal will be cou- 
isidered, I hope, in the next six months. 

65.539. How long has it been before them ? — About four months. 

65.540. You are sure that they will view it with sympathy ?— -That 
X cannot tell you. Probably they will. Probably the Legislative 
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Council will be Cj^uite ready to agree to the appointment of ten.mota> 
men in the Provincial Service. 

65,641. They will be spread throughout the Province Yes. It: 
will be more difficult to get additional big farms. 

65,641 How would you distribute them ? — We have now six circles* 
in charge of four Deputy Directors and six Assistant Directors. P 
have suggested that there should be seven circles and that there 
should be a Deputy Director and two Assistant Directors in each. 

68.543. As regards demonstration work, how would you have it 
conducted The Agricultural Committee in 1921 recommended that" 
sixty-four farms should be created, one in each sub-division, in 
charge of an overseer, who would start on Ks. 35 and whose maximum 
pay would be Ps. 150; demonstration work would be based on the- 
sub-divisional farms, which would grow seed and make experiments. 
Ihe farm would be the headquarters of the overseer who would be 
in charge of demonstrations. I think that is quite sound. 

65.544. What extra expenditure would be involved in having these 
extra farms?— The scheme of sub-divisional farms has V)een approved^ 
already. It is being i>ut through by degrees, as we have the men 
trained for the work. It means about Its. 5,000 a year for each 
farm. There will be sixty-four farms; there are now about eighteen. 

65.545. They would tackle the important crops of those localities? — 
Yes, they are doing it already. The whole sugarcane crop on three 
iarms has this year been sold to people in the neighbourhood for 
seed. 

65.546. The people ate adopting improved methods ?— They are- 
adopting them to a great extent in the neighbourhood of some of 
the small farms. 

65.547. On page 54, it is said that people who take to agriculture* 
are looked down upon? — That is Babu Bhutnath Sarkar’s evidence; 

I have no doubt but that it is true, amongst middle class people who 
are not ryots themselves. 

65.548. Do you mean that people who carry out their operations 
efficiently and really prove successful cultivators are looked down 
upon ? — T imagine it is really a case of doing manual work, and 
going out in the rain and sun. I think that is what Babu Bhut- 
nath Sarkar means when he says that they are looked down upon. 

I do not think they look down on a man who merely manages a 
farm. 

65.549. Do you mean that they are looked down upon when they* 
actually handle the implements and do the rough part of the work f 
If they merely supervise and carry on farming efficiently, they may 
rot be looked down upon ? — They must be ready tc turn their hand 
to things, for instance the adjusting of machines and things of that 
sort, if they want to be successful. 

65.550. But that will not lower their position in society? — I think, 
it is chiefly a matter of prejudice against the doing of this kind of 
work, because it involves a certain amount of exposure, and so on. 

65, ,551. Does the same sort of thing still exist?— Very much, I 
think, in Bihar. 

a5,552. There is no improvement?—! cannot say. My experience 
Jf not sufficient, I do not know much about these things myself. T 
cannot talk the language as well as I ought to be able to. 

65,553. You mention that in a certain farm the soil was effective-^ 
Jy improved. Was that experiment made known to the people? — 
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Yes. We are doing a certain amount of demonstration on the basis 
•of that. We arc also getting the cultivators to cultivate sugarcane 
*on paddy land. The people in Chota Nagpur do not take very 
readily to improvements. They are satisfied with rice as a rule. 

65,654. You complain about the pilfering that goes on during the 
liransport of agricultura/1 produce. Have you had that brought to 
the notice of the railway authorities? — 1 mmitioned it to the Station- 
master in this particular instance. He said that it was difficult to 
-stop or words to that effect. An occasional protest of that kind is 
»of no use. One has to keep on at it continually. 

65,565. You have not subsequently had occasion to find out whether 
the same practice goes on ^ — The same thing goes on always. For 
instance, people take coal out of trucks. 

65.556. Do the people in this Province apply farmyard manure 
freely? — Most of the farmyard manure is burnt, but they apply 
what they can spare. 

65.557. They grow fairly good crops/— In some parts, yes; not 
•everywhere. The greater part of the paddy land is very poor. 

65.558. They are not taking to any of the manures suggested by 
the department • — On the contrary, some of them are buying ammo 
nium phosphate. One man bought Rs. 400 worth this year. We tried 
the experiment last year but our department is not big enough to 
«cll manures on an extensive scale. 

65.559. Do no otlv*r agencies take it up The co-operative societies 
try to take it up but their organisation is hardly businesslike. Dn- 
less some intelligent outsider takes a particular interest in it, it is 
difficult to got it done effectively. 

65.560. Is the application of green manures known to the ryot? — 
It is very difficult to make it pay. When you have grown green 
manure it does not alw^ays prove effective and, particularly in South 
Bihar, it is not always possible to get the crop to grow. 

65,661. But they could make use of the leaves of evergreen plants? — 
j think they do all they can. They generally feed the cattle with 
the.«^e. 

65.562. What about cattle breeding in this Province? Are any 
people taking it up on a commercial scale ? — There is no prospect of 
doing it on a commercial scale. The cattle cost more to rear than 
^they are worth. 

65.563. Sir James MacKentia: Under the present method of re- 
'Cruitment for the Agricultural Department in this Province, do you 
•get only residents in the Province on your staff? — W> give prefer- 
ence to the men in the Province. Wc only advertise in the Province. 

65.564. How does it actually work out? -Three appointments have 
been given to men in the Province. In fact we have not advertised 
outside the Province. The idea is to appoint men as Assistant 
Directors who would plater on become Deputy Directors. 

65.565. Your Deputy Directors will join after their I. Sc. and 
get ]>raetical training on the farms?— The B.Sc. Honours is our limit. 
We insist on B.Sc. with Honours. That is the essential point on 
which we lay considerable importance. - 

66,666. Assuming that an agricultural college were again started 
in this Province, what do you think would be the most suitable site 
Tor it: Sabour? — No, that part of the country is not really represent 
tive of any part of Bihar except itself and the small strip along the 
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65^507. Hiive you formed any idea as to what would be a suitable 
Hite for a college, assuming one were started? — It depends on wh^ 
h taught at the college. If you teach only elementary science, it 
does not matter where it is. For the sake of the Professors, per- 
naps Patna would be the best place. 

05.568. Without a!i agricultural college in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Assam, do you consider the present position to be satis- 
iactory, generally? — 1 think there ought to Int some place where we 
^ould send the men hut it would not be worth while starting a college 
tor a few men. Personally, I would rather have a better scientific 
^ duration and not trouble about agricultural education. If a man 
comes to us with sufficient scientific education we can teach him on 
the farms. I think their geperal education should be as good as 
possible. I do not consider it desirable that a man should waste his 
time in an agricultural college w’hen he is fairly .young. 

65.569. Have you formed' any idea as to how Pusa could be made 
a more vital force in the agricultural economy of India ?—;I think if 
1^0 had really good men and a larger staff of biological chemists, 8tati8- 
ti< ians and agronomist, et cetera, it would be much better. 

65.570. Would you emphasise the research side ? — I should emphasise 
the research side chiefly. 

65.571. I suppose you have been following the evidence given 
before this rommission and have read of the numerous suggestions 
for some centralised organisation ? — I am afraid I have read very 
little. 

65.572. Proffftsor (JrrHfjuhe: In answer te some of our questions you 
have submitted the views expressed by some of your subordinate s^ff. 
Are we to understand that you are in agreement with such views? — 
Where I am definitely in disagreement I have said so. 

65.573. Referring to the question of agriculture*! education you have 
quoted your Assistant Professor of Chemistry who says that if the 
♦Saboiir College had been affiliated to the University and had trained 
the .students for a degree, men of the requisite standard would have 
been forthcoifiiiig. Do you agree with that ? — I think we should have 
got intelligent men in larger numbers. We should have had a wider 
choice. 

65.574. In the Couiniittec which decided to close F^abour. who signed 
the majority report ? — I tljink Ave all signed the main report. 

65.575. Bui you had a note of dissent ? — Yes. All the officials 
signed the note of dissent. 

65.576. I know that. In the main report they wanted to close down 
Sabour and also the research activities of Sabour ■ — Yes. 

65.577. In your note of dissent you agreed to the closing of Sabour 
as an institution for teaching but did not agree to close the scientific 
section. Is that right Yes. 

05.578. Your view is that teaching and research should be divorced? 
—Our view was that we could not get men here worth teaching. 

65.579. That was in the year 1921, was it not?— Yes. 

65.580. Since then we have a University here. Do yon know 
whether this T^niversity has a Faculty of Science ?— I suppose it has. 
I know very little about it. 

66.581. There is a Faculty of Science of which Dr. Caldwell is the 
Dean. He is an eminent chemist and from the Third Quinquennial 
Report on the Progress of Education I find that scientific education in 
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this University is making good progress. For instance in the USc. 
examination, since 1923, 1,037 students appeared and 533 students 
passed; in the B.Sc., since 1923, 227 students appeared and 128 passed; 
and, in the M.Sc., 27 students appeared and 15 passed. Would you 
consider that we have now abundant material on which scientific 
agricultural education may be based? — I do not suppose they would 
come to an agricultural college. 

65.582. This material did not exist at the time you closed down 
Sabour ? — I imagine we got people from the Calcutta University. I 
do not know whether there has been any great improvement in the 
science teaching of the Patna University. 

65.583. I have just quoted to you the number of students who have 
had a preliminary scientific training. That shows a certain amount of 
development. In view of that development would you like to reconsider 
the question of ro-opening the college ? — We did not get the people who 
passed the I.Sc., and the B.Sc. 

65.584. At that time ?— Yes. I do not know whether you would get 
Tnore now if the college were affiliated. 

65.585. You have a College of Engineering here, which is affiliated 
to the University. Is it working well ? — There is a big demand for 
peoi^le in the Public Works Department. 

65.586. There is a Medical College. Both these institutions are 
affiliated to the University of Patna ^ — Y’'es. 

65.587. You stated that you take the B.Sc. Honours graduate and 
train him. 1 am afraid I liave not understood your method of training ' 
— As a rule the man is put in charge of a big farm at the headquarters 
of a Deputy and Assistant Director and he runs the farm. He makes 
experiments and the Deputy Itirector coaches him. The Deputy 
Director, when he is not on tour, goes round the farm constantly and 
trains these men. He lives on the farm itself. 

65.588. These B.Sc. students have some knowledge of tlie funda- 
mental sciences, namely physics, chemistry, and so on. Would you 
agree that agricultural chemistry and agricultural engineefing and other 
subjects involved arc really technical subjects? — Agricultural chemistry 
is almost entirely a matter of applied (hemistry. When you take a 
man who has learnt chemistry for agricultural work you do not tvant 
him merely to be able to make an analy.ttis of foodstuffs. 

65,589 I quite follow \ou, l)ut what I want to know is whether 
putting these young men on the farm under a Deputy Director would 
qualify them sufficiently for agriculture the Deputy Director has 
the time and is really a good man. then I think that it would 

65,500 How many such B.^c .students are working on your farms 
now^—We had one man as an Assistant Chemist. When the College 
w^as closed we turned him into an Assistant Director and sent him 
to Cutta(*k where he i.s doing very well. We have got another man who 
was a B.Sc. Honours student; he was also trained and is turning out 
pretty well. This man is at present working directly under me at 
Sabour. They learn something of statistical methods and such things. 
I have sent round copies of Fisher’s book on statistical methods to 
Deputy Directors, and so on. 

65.591. You do not follow any hooks, do you? — T read the reviews 
on books in | Natiiro ’ and so on, and whenever I come across a book 
which I consider likely to be useful to the Deputy Directors I obtain 
a number of copies and distribute them. 

65.592. Do you send students to Pusa No, 

A/r, A. a nohhs. 
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65.593. Do you send them to any neighbouring Province to see the'* 
work that is done there?— Not lately. We intend sending men for’ 
training to Bangalore or Pusa. 

65.594. The point is that up till now you have not attempted to* 
train any one of these graduates in Pusa?— No. 

65.595. Turning to the Subordinate Service, may I know what 
salaries overseers and farm superintendents and such like people get ? — 
Overseers who have passed the matriculation standard get Bs. 30, 
rising to Bs. 150; I.Sc. men start at Rs 36, and people who have had 
a couple of years^ training at an agricultural college in any Province 
start on Rs 40; farm managers get from lis. 150 to Rs. 200, with prize 
posts at Rs 226 and life 260. Rs. 260 is the lowest pay of the Provincial 
Service, but the probationary pay is Rs. 200. 

66.596. These overseers and farm superintendents are trained by 
your superior staff ? — Yes. they are trained on the central farms. 

65.597. I understand from your departmental Report for the year 
1925-26 that a great deal of the time of your Deputy Directors ifi 
spent in tlie training of these subordinate men? — Yes, that is soj 
in fact they would spend more time if they only had it at their 
disposal. 

65,59s. In referring to the hard work of the Deputy Directors, you 
say in your Report that the Vnirdcn of training an endless procession 
of recruits for the Buhordinate Service is ver^ great ? — Yes, we have 
only got eighteen sub* divisional farms so far, and we want to raise the 
number to nixty four as quickly as possible. 

65.599. Have you not been able to secure an effective staff from 
this endless procession of recruits 1 — Some of them are quite good. 

65.600. Docs this endless prot'ession of recruits suggest a demand 
for agricultural education ? — There i.s a demand for posts on sixty-four 
sub-divisional farms. 

65.601. (Vrtain items of agricultural improveinent that have been 
effected by Pijsa were mentioned by you in answer to a question from 
the Chairman. Could you tell us what definite improvement has been 
achieved by the department in Bihar and Orissa ? — There is a gram 
which gives twcjity-fiv^ per cent more yield than the local gram in a 
considerable part of South Bihar: it is of no use in North Bihar. 
There is a rice whii‘h was selected from a variety of local rice and 
popularised throiudiout the Hhagalpur division and is doing very well 
in the south of the Province. We have half n dozen improved 
varieties of rice altogether. Then there is the Coimbatore sugarcane 
in connection with which wc have a system of draining paddy land 
by a very simple means, and this is doing very well indeed. Then 
there is sulphate of ammonia for vegetables and sugarcane: and 
aramo-phos for paddy. 

65,602, When vnu say that amino-phos is good for )>addy cultivation, 
is that based on any definite experiment conducted? — Yes, that was 
tried by the Assistant Director in South Bhagalpur on two of our 
farms laat. yeaj’. On seventeen plots it gave, I think, an increase 
ranging from six to ten of paddy and twenty to thirty maunds 

of straw on the average, and it gave an increase on every plot. 

65.603. In connection with these experiments do you record your 
siuicesses as well as your failures ?— Yes, they are all recorded. 

65.604. Are they available for the next officer who comes along?— 
Yes. they are recorded in the reports as a rule. But it is rather a 
mistake to condemn a thing because it has failed in one instance. 

p2 
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65.605. I quite follow you there, but the difliculty is that readiog 
through these reports one does not get an idea as to the failures in 
experimental work?~~No, because they are so numerous that they 
would overburden the report. 

65.606. What I want to know is whether an officer of your position 
would have access to the material recording the failures of experi- 
ments ? — ^As a rule these are recorded in the farm reports and filed 
with the records of the farm. I myself have made a good many 
failures. For instance I tried lucerne at Kanke and it proved a 
failure. But I have not forbidden my successor to try it himself, 
because he may be able to do it better than myself. 

65.607. So that there are records containing the failures as well as 
the successes Yes. 

65.608. Is there any continuity of research or experiment ? You 
said just now that you had conducted experiments with ammo-phos. 
Are you still carrying that on ? — Yes, we are going to try di-ammo- 
phos next year; this is very cheap and I have accordingly undertaken 
to experiment with two tons of it all over the Province. It is much 
cheaper than amino-phos. 

65.609. What I want to know is whether there is any continuity 
in research or experiment Yes, there is continuity. ♦Vhenever a 
Deputy Director changes you do get a slight change in the continuity, 
but on the whole it is carried on without any serious break. 

65.610. Do you think that the frequent transferring of your Deputy 
Directors and other officers in charge of experimental stations inter- 
feres with the experimental work that is being carried on ^—Certainly 
it would. But we do not transfer them \eiy freqiHmtly. Govern- 
ment have agreed to keep a man five years on one farm when first he 
goes there. 

65.611. The use of gypsum is very common hero, is it not? — It is 
not very common; they have taken it up only lately 

65,61 Si. On what type of soil do they use it ^ — Chiefly in Bihar 
generally. It is very good on gnuindnut in C'hota N’agpur hut it makes 
no difference in Orissa, judging from the trial we have given it. 

65,613. With regard to manures I think you told us that the cul- 
tivators do not take readily to improved methods. But once they 
realise the improvement do they not tak*» it up at* once I myself 
have had no difficulty in that respect. If there is anything that is 
really an improvement, the cultivators lake it up at once. 

65,014. With regard to >our good .seed, what percentage of increase 
do you get with your good seed over the local variety? — It varies 
very rriiuh; in a dry y(‘ar Dahia pa<ldy may give double the crop; 
in some years it gives less. If you liave plenty of rain continuing 
late in the season then Dahia will not give as good a crop as other 
paddy. 

65.615. Can w'e take it that Dahia paddy is one of the contributions 
of the Agricultural Department ? — Yes, as a matter of fact the same 
paddy is grown under a different name in considerable areas of the 
Province. But a pure type of this particular variety was selected 
and tested at Rabour and w^e found it much the best crop. 

65.616. What organisation have you got for seed distribution? — 
We have little or no organisation in that respect. What we do is to 
arrange with the co-operative societies. We distribute seed for a 
quarter of an acre free, once, in every village to a selected man and 
then we try to get him to multiply his seed and arrange to distribute 

j/r. ri. rr. DohhF. 
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It to other people. The distribution has in the past been done chiefly 
cn the mwai system, that is to say, the seed is given out to the 
cultivator and, in return, twenty-five per cent more is obtained at 
4iarvest time. We have arranged with the co-operative societies to get 
this back and to distribute it to the other members. 

65.617. You are carrying on experiments with artificial manures 
and you are testing varieties of crops. What are the other experi- 
ments that are being conducted in your experimental farms? W'hat 
are the varieties? — We have half a dozen varieties of rice. 

65.618. On this question of rice improvement, (jould you tell us 
whether you are in touch with any other stations in India ? — I have 
got one of the most promising paddies from Assam. 

65,610. Ar.^ you in touch with the neighbouring Provinces; Bengal, 
for instance ? — Yes. 

65.620. With Madras? — Not so much with Madras because they have 
quite different climatic conditions: but whenever our Deputy Directors 
see in the reports that they have done something in'*'another Province 
.that seems likely to be useful they ask for it. 

65.621. If 1 reiriember right you have developed a technique for 
testing suitable varieties of crops ?~**Ye8 : it is more or less based on 
the system ileveloj^ed by Mr. Parnell in Madras^ that is, to have a 
large number of long narrow plots. 

65.622. Are >ou developing the technique of testing varieties? — 
Yes 

65.623. We are t<dcl by a responsible offic(‘r in his note of evidence 
that tlic Agricultural Service appears to him, at present, to be 
absolutely out of touch with the local cultivators and with the civil 
adiiiinistration. Do you agree with that view ^ — Well, we have not 
enough men to affect very much of the Province, but our small farms 
are in close to\K*h with the local cultivator.s. As regards the civil 
administration we always get help from tlie sub-divisional oflicers 
'vhereHTr ve require it. If the department is strong enough and we 
have enough improvements. T do ri()t think there w'ill be any difficulty 
in getting into touch with the local culti\ator8. 

65.624. You agree with that (riticism but your explanation is that 
you have not enough men to get into touch with the (iiltivators ?— We 
have not enough nmn. and we have not improvements which would 
be worth giving to a large number of cultivators. A great many things 
that suit South Bihar do not suit North Bihar, and a great majority of 
the crops that suit North Bihar are of no use in South Bihar. We have 
done much more in Oi issa and South Bihar tlian in North Bihar. 

65.625. ^ Why could you not be in touch with the civil administra- 
tion ? — We are in touch; there is no difficulty at all. 

65.626. You told us, in answer to a question by one of ray colleagues, 
that sugarcane cultivation i» decreasing, although not very rapidly ?— 
I think I have told the Commission that our statistics are very poor, 
and it is very difficult to say whether it is increasing or decreasing. 
But I certainly hear that people are planting less of sugarcane because 
the price of gnr is going down. 

65.627. From the statement given to us by Cfovernment we find that 
there is a decided decrease in the area under sugarcane irrigated by 
the Son Canals, Iii 1902 the area under sugarcane was 72,348 acres; 
in 1924-25 it was 37,463 acres. Coul^ you explain why thete has been 
such a fall?— The Son Canal area is waterlogged; they grow worse 
'Cane in that area than anywhere else, because there is a great area 
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under rice and the cane is grown in the middle of rice fields whiclb 
cannot be drained. 

66.628. Since 1901, when the area was 72,000 acres, a great deal of 
land has become waterlogged? — do not know when the canals were^ 
started, but that is possibly the reason. There is no doubt that they 
grow worse cane there than anywhere else. ' 

65.629. The Chairman: On that, I find that there is a steep drop 
between 1905-06 and 1906-07, namely, from 69,739 acres to 36,009 acres; 
and from that time it is, broadly speaking, true to say that the acreage 
has never recovered. Is there anything to explain why that drop 
occurred in that particular year and why the acreage has not increasea* 
since?—! do not know: it may be a change in the price of gur^ or 
i( may l)e a change in the method of collecting statistics. The Irriga-^ 
tion Department peofile ought to know about those statistics. 

65.630. Professor Gangulee : In your survey work you did not come 
across this tract?— No. 

65.631. What ifthc nature of the soil surv^ey you are taking up? — So' 
far we have taken valleys of rivers; we traverse across large niunbers 
of rivers and see whether there is any differen(‘e in the land, the 
formation of which is due to different rivers. That is the best way 
of classifying land. 

65.632. How do you find out Ihe deficiency in pho.sphaies or nitrates : 
by analytical work ? — Yes. 

65.633. Have you mapped out these ?— The information is published’ 
in the annual reports, with maps. 

65.634. Have you got sufficient data to show which parts in Bihar 
and Orissa are deficient in phosphates ? — Not accurately, because the 
the survey covers only a small area: but on the whole we know that 
South Bihar and some parts of North Bihar are very deficient in 
phosphates. 

65.635. You have submitted a list of specialist research ofiicers. Do 
you occasionally send these officers to Pusa ? — No ; we do not. 

65.636. You do not think it necessary that tbey should be in touch 
with the research work at Pusa? — I do not think they can get into 
touch with the work there simply by going there ; unless they go there 
with a definite object, I do not think they will get into touch with 
the work. 

65.637. What is the work done by the Mycologist ?— There is no 
Mycologist; he is the Economic Botanist. 

65.638. He was originally the Mycologist ? — Yes. 

65.639. From the evidence before us, we find many witnesses saying 
that the mndha disCfise in rice Is very severe in Chota Nagpur? — Yes. 

65.640. Is there any one carrying on research work on that?— -It 
seems to be a matter of the soil. 

65.641. It is a physiological disease? — It is caused by an insect; if 
the soil is rich, it cannot do much damage ; if the soil is poor it does 
a great deal of damage. 

66.642. Have you come to this conclusion by observation, or by 
experiment ?— By observation. 

65, 6«. There was no experiment to find out the incidence of ldil» 
disease? It would be very difficult* to find out exactly the area coverei 
by it. 

Mr. A. C. Dohbs. 
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B5,64i* The Economic Botanist is in charge of the plant selection 
work?^He is doing intensive work at the Sabour farm. The area is 
emails and he does the work there. There are also Deputy Directors 
who work on their farms, but their work is not so concentrated. 

6^645. By plant selection work you mean only work on rice ? — 
<CJhiefly rice, but thiMc are other crops, soybeans for instance. 

65,^6. Is that an important crop ? — It grows exceedingly well, but 
there is no market for it. 

65.647. Is there any prospect for hemp in this Province? — 

gentleman in Sarnbalpur is, I believe, making a good deal of money 
nut of it; he has 1,500 acres. 

65.648. Is the department doing anything in that direction? — No; we 
Tefer everybody to him for information. 

65.649. In a note submitted to us we find that the varieties of rice 
which do ver\ well in North Bihar give a very low yield in South Bihar. 
What is the reason -“Probably soil conditions. There is, for instance, 
a large quantity of lime in North Bihar. 

65.650. Yon say ‘probably’ ; that opinion is not based on any experi- 
ment?— It is not based on any experiment. But we know from Mr. 
How’ard’s experinjents that varieties of other crops which grovv well 
in North Bihar do not gro^^ well in South Bihar and vicr rnna. 

65.651. Then coming to the Development Board : Could you tell us 
how often the Board meets ? — Three or four times in the year. 

65,052. What do you discuss in these meetings ? — Anything of common 
interest, for instance, arrangements for the distrii)Ution of seeds. 

65.653. Who convenes these nieetings? — The Secretary. 

65.654. Is there a permanent secretary attached to the Development 
Board ? — No; he is .Secretary in the Education and Development Depart- 
ments. 

65.655. There was a proposal to have a development <*ess in this 
Province ^ — I do not know of any such in this Province. 

65,056. Do you find that the culti\ators living very close to youi best 
farms, say Kanke, ha\e derived much benefit from th© farming opera- 
tions there?— They have taken small <juantities of the paddies, but 
they have not taken to sugarcane cultivation. 

65,657. Where is ycur chief sugarcane station: Sipava"^— 1 suppose 
so; most of our Hugaveanes are grtovn on small farms in South Bihar 
and Orissa. 

65.656. You still retain Sipa\a, although the recommendation of the 
Agricultural Committee was that Sipaya was not suitable?— I should 
not say that Sipaya was not suitable: I should .say that .Sipaya was not 
representative of the eastern pari of North Bihar. 

65,650. You have not abandoned the Sipaya farm ?— No. 

65,600. Is that under you or the Sugar Bureau? — It is under the 
local department. We have now also two sub-divisional farms at Dar- 
bhanga and Si wan. 

65,661. What, exactly, is the relationship betw^een your department 
and the Sugar Bureau in regard to sugarcane cultivation in Bihar and 
Orissa?— Mr. Henderson and Mr. Sayer arranged that we MUould place 
fotir overseers under the Sugar Bureau and we are making use of the 
services of the Sugar Bureau in that way. We distribute a very large 
amount of Pusa canes among the cultivators. 
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65.662. There was a OaitJe Committee over which Dr. Clou 3 tcii pre* 
sided Yes. 

65.663. What was the recommendation of the committee ?— -They 
(‘ominended that Sipaya should be a farm for buffalo breeding, and that 
dairy farms should be established at Cuttack and Patna. We are doing 
that. A farm has been established at Patna under the Veterinary 
Department, and we are establishing one at Cuttack under *he Agri- 
cultural Department. 

65.664. Is any cattle breeding work going on in the Province ? -There 
are dairy farms. 

65,065. What is the object you aim at in these farms? Is it to breed 
a dual purpose animal It is ehit fly for milk. We arc taking the local 
cattle in Orissa and breeding for milk. 

65.666. Arc you in favour of the jioliey of breeding for a dual pur- 
pose animal ?— It is a thing \^hich has got to be tested. T see no reason 
for supposing that draught breeds cannot be made to give much more 
milk than they do at present. 

65.667. What policy will you adopt in the proposed cattle breeding 
farm? W\]] you aim at a dual purpose animal, or is your chief objective to 
increase the milk yield ?— Chiefly milk. 

65.668. Is the price of cattle increasing in ibis Province I— The price 
of bullocks has increased very much. 

65,609. Wh> ?- T think the reason possibly is the decrease of grazing 
grounds. 

65,670. J/r. Kaniai: On the (piostion of the policy of agricultural 
education in this Province and your views about aihliationj A\ouh! you 
be in favour of affiliation as ix means of making the agricultural college 
a success?— No, I cannot say that I am. I think, as a test <j[ whether 
you want an agricultural college or not, it will be belter not to affiliate. 

I mean that that is certainly what showed us in this rro\ince that an 
agricultural college was not wanted. That is the view the (4ovcrnraent 
of Bengal took at th(‘ time. Thev said the> were not going to have a 
college which was not run on this basis. 

6.5,671. Do I take it then that suiiposing (now that Patna T'niversity 
has heeii constituted) some people propose to have an agricultural degree 
and the affiliation of the college, you would still oppose it?- Yes, unless 
an agricultural degree was wanted and there was a demand for it, 

65,672. The committee which dealt with the Saboijr CVillege reported 
in 1921. Do you not think that the time has now come to reconsider 
the whole ]>osition of higher agricultural eiliuNiiion ? — I do not think so* 
It was because there was no demand that the college was a failure. If 
anything, we ought to have a central place where we could send a few 
men to be trained. As a matter of fact, after the college was closed^ 
we had a couple of men still who had not finished their course, and we 
sent one to Cawnpore, and the other to Nagpur. 

65,673. On page 52 of your note, you differ from your Deputy Director, 
Babu Manmatha Nath Ghosh, and you state : view is that, on the 

one hand, an agricultural college should be a technical institution elabo* 
rating and teaching agricultural industries such as manufacture, 
dahying, fruit-growing and marketing, fibre extraction, etc., and shoula 
not teach, or conduct research in, chemistry as such; and, on the other 
hand, that Patna University, having regard to the purely agricultural 
character of Bihar, should relate its whole outlook, the nature of ita 
researches, and the material it uses for educational purposes, lo agri- 
cultural interests.^’ In other words, if at all you are in favour of am 
Mr, A, (1, Dobbs. 
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^agricultural college, the function of such a college should be, you say, 
to teach gur making, fruit preserving, fibre extraction, but not 
chemistry I do not want to tie myself down to those things. There are 
aleo subjects like farm management and accounts, animal feeding, and 
other things. They should be technical things, not scientific thi'ugs. 

65,674. You are in favour of an expansion of your departmoit by 
opening more farms, and you want more Deputy Directors and Assist- 
ant Directors, and so on, and for their scientific equipment you are 
in favour of recruiting Bachelors of Kcience, and giving them practical 
.agricultural training?— For scientific equipment, the B.Sc. with 
Honours should bo the minimum qualification. 

65,675 1 gather from your replies that you would take Bachelors of 
Science and give them practical agricultural training — Yes. 

65.676. Would this be the material from which you would draw your 
Deputy Directors The Deputy Directors will naturally be promoted 
Assistant Directors. 

66.677. You complain that your present Deputy Directors are over- 
worked, because they iii(‘ engaged in the main in training up their 
subordinate staff;- and Deputy Directors, in your vie\v, should consider 
it their function to train the agricultural subordinate staff of the Pro- 
vince. You think’ that that is a function of the Deputy Directors rather 
than of an agricultural college That would give no trouble after we 
have the whole department going. At present we have few farms, and 
it does give trouble now. Later on, w'hen we have more farms, when 
w^e take two to three men everv year and post them as overseers on 
the farms, there will be no trouble ab(»nt the training: the rest of the 
staff will train them. 

()5,67B. Have you considered the other alternative? Supposing you 
had an agricultural college, where this sort of training eould be gneu, 
would not that save you an expansiem of the cadre of your l>eputy 
Directors and As.sistant DireetofsS ?-“No, I do not think so. The w'ork 
is expanding, and by the time we have trained all our men there will 
be plenty more w'ork to do. 

65,67!>. Supposing an agricultural college relieved you of this over- 
wwk of training, yrui would still require the same number of Deputy 
Direetors ? — If Oovernment relieve us of this work, which I do not 
thirds it can, it would enal»l(‘ us to exp«ind more quickly. It wamlcl not 
do us any good when we have finished our expan.sion. because then 
the training will not troubi(’ us at all. The training >ou are speaking 
of now is practical training in agriculture to enable them to grow^ crops: 
they eould not do llial in an agricultural college in an\ ease 

C>5,()80. It) fact, you consider that in other Provinces where agricul- 
tural guidiuitos arc turned out in a college, the Deputy Direct ms have 
to devote the same amount of time to the practical training of their 
subordinates?' '“Wlieu the staff is expanding rapidly, T think the\ v^mld. 
As a matter of fa<’t, nicest Provinces started with a larger number of 
Deputy Dire(‘tors than we did. 

65,6B1, In your view, then, it makes no difference whatsoever if you 
have a ready-made agricultural graduate for your subordinate staff?— 
Except in so far that he does get his training under a large number of 
European offic.ers who do understand their .subjects very well themselves. 
If you concentrate a large number of highly trained men on a few 
students, it would certainly produce more intelligent students. I think 
men trained for the Agricultural Department in other Provinces may 
be a good deal better trained than similar men obtained through the 
Universities for this reason. 
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65.682. Taking a broad view of the position of the 'Department of 
Agriculture in this Province, the Local Government in their Admin istra*-- 
tion Keport for 1926-26 have given a significant r€$nm.6 as to why the* 
department is as it is the present moment. They say with reference 
to the improvemont of agriculture here ‘^Bengal, with w^hich the pro- 
vince was linked up till 1912, was one of the last to make any progresa 
with scientific agriculture, and scarcely had the so-called second partiv 
tion become a reality and plans for a new organisation been sanctionedv 
when the War broke out, and not only were no new experts forthcomin^r 
but most of those already employed had sooner or later to be spared iw 
foreign service. Then, after peace had been made, just as a few recruits 
had been stH:nred, the new Legislative Council, aware that little or 
nothing had been accomplished after so many years, and unable to com- 
prehend the possibilities of scientific agriculture, adopted a hostile 
attitude T;oward8 the department, and even managed to deprive it of 
borne of the organisaiion which it possessed.^' In other words, you lost 
some experts because of this hostile attitude of the Legislative Council. 
Do you agree with iJiis statement of the history of this question? — Yes. 

65.683. Do you think the attitude of the Legislative Council was 
hostile because they did not understand the importance of research and 
scientific agriculture, or because they were against the then experts? — 
Tl was largely because they were against the experts at the time, and 
largely also, I think, because the college was staffed very largely by 
Bengalis. Members of the Legislative Council went dowm to »Sabour, 
and the students complained that there was prejudice against the Bihari 
students, and that Bengali students were favoured by the Bengali Pro- 
fessors; that created a hostile atmosphere against the college in parti- 
cular. That is very largely w'hy they were so anxious to cut things 
down. 

65.684. I am asking you to clear up this point in view’ of another 
paragraph in the same Administration Report, on the question of the 
attitude of the Legislative Council in connection with a cognate depart- 
ment with the Agricultural Department, namely, the Veterinary Depart- 
ment. Government, in their remarks about the Veterinary Department, 
state : “This department never suffered from the wave of unpopularity 
and distrust which so affected the development of agriculture. If one 
J8 to judge from the questions and resolutions tabled in the Legislative 
Council, its work has always been appreciated, and the local bodies in 
co-operation with which veterinary relief is administered are constantly 
demanding fresh subordinates. In its early years the department met 
with much resistance because of the prejudice amongst Hindus against 
the shedding of even a few drops of blood of the sacred animal in the 
process of inoculation, but this has been overcome with the assistance 
of the leading Pandits of the Province, who have pronounced it only not 
a crime but a duty to savi. life. Experience of the efficacy of inocula- 
tion as a means of checking the spread of epidemics and the powerful 
advocacy of co-operative central banks have completed the conversion 
of the peasantry. Now, with reference to the Veterinary Department^ 
that is the attitude of the same Legislative Council ? — Yes. 

66.685. You explained that, with reference lo your agricultural ex- 
perts, it was purely a question of prejudice against the Bengali ? — t 
did not sav “purely.^’ I think I said that it was largely due to that 
We had not done very much ; I admit that. We have been concentrated 
at Sabour, where there was no chance of doing much. We had done a 
little. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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65|0S6. Were there, amongst the eao^rts whom you lost, any who 
liad foreign d^rees {—There were two» The Agricultural Chemist retired, 
-and we had to cut down the number of Deputy Directors by three. 
We lost one Deputy Director whom we had recruited on probation; we 
liad to send him on to another Province. 

05.687. Was he an expert from Great Britain {—Yes, He is now in 
the Punjab. 

65.688. What was the prejudice against him {—There was nothing 
:against him in particular. They cut down the number of Deputy Direc- 
tors. We had proposed seven Deputy Directors, and we had reciniited 
two against the proposal sanctioned by the Secretary of State, but the 
committee recommended that the number should be cut down to four. 

06.689. Profesfior Gangulee: Did you have any experts from 
Bengal { — ^We had an Assistant Mycologist and an Assistant Entomo- 
logist. We were very largely staffed by Bengalis. We took over the 
college from Bengal and the Bengalis came with the college. 

65.690. Mr, Kamat : In the memorandum submitted to us there is a 
note by the Director of Industries with reference to the question of 
a model sugar factory for this Province. Do you agree with the views 
of the Director of Industries in regard to this pioneer sugar factory { — 
1 think it was quite a sound proposal, as far as I remember, I did not 
think it was quite the right way t<i run it. 1 put in a note at the end 
stating where, exactly, my views differ. 

65.691. Sur posing that proposal were pressed on Government, would 
you support the idea { — I think Government ought to take a sliare in 
H but not run it. I do not think it is much use Government running 
factories themselves. 

65.692. Would you agree that, if we had that factory, -we would have 
the advantage of being in a position to train Indians in the neehnique 
of the sugar industry { — That would be one of the incidental adv'antages 
but I do not suppose we should get very many men. 

65.693. Would you not attract men if you had a really good factory 1— 
I cannot say. I do not know whether the factory would employ chemists. 

1 think that could probably be arranged with some of the existing 
factories. 

65.694. If firms like Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Co. prospected 
about the possibility of such an industry becoming profitable in South 
Bihar and if they really found that it was not a feasible proposition, 
do you think it would be a success if Government took it up {—I would 
auggest that Government should lend capital to a private firm and not 
work it themselves. The whole thing depends upon whether the ryots 
will sell their sugarcane to the factory. Personally I have no doubt 
but that, if they got a decent price, they would sell the sugarcane. 

65.695. I have not been able to follow, entirely, what you suggest in 
your scheme of taxation; I think you suggest a special tax on con- 
tracts { — What I mc/an is that if the law enables people to get a large 
income without doing anything at all, you might tax the contracts 
which make that possible. 

66.696. You mean contracts relating to sales, mortgages, leases and 
similar transactions {—Anything relating to land and buildings. 

65.697. On such transactions, there is already a stamp duty ?— What 
I suggest is that the tax should be proportional to the income secured 
on the contract. 

66.698. Take a concrete case : Suppose I take a farm or a field from 
acme samindar for two years on an annual rent of Rs. 500, how much 
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would the tax, according to your proposal, come to That is entirely 
a matter for the peoph who assess the tax. My idea is that the ta% 
should he proportional to the income received. 

Would you propose that all such transactions should be ter- 
minable at the end of one year That would be a good thing, if it were* 
practicable. 1 do not know anything about that, of course. 

t)5,700. Would that give security to tenants who wish to take up farms 
and improve them ? — 1 do not know whether the security exists now. 
I suppose tile landlords generally renew it from year to year. My idea 
is that the law enables people to secure large incomes on contracts and* 
I think we ought to tax the system which makes that possible: that is, 
MO should tax the contracts. 

65w01. Nr, iJanhij: Do you consider that 8ipaya, M’hich is situated 
in the most remote corner of the district, is a suitable place for cane 
experiments and a place to which cultivators would go to see the work 
that is done There?—! do not think it is. 1 did think it tvoiild be so 
some time ago but it appears that conditions at Sipaya ire quite 
different from those? in the eastern part of Bihar. The water level is 
higher. 1 think a number of small farms would be better from the 
point of view^ of varieties of cane, that is ically all that we want. 

05,702 Does your Deputy Director of Agriculture ever visit the big 
cane centres in North Bihar? — 1 think he does. He has only been there 
a short time. His time at present is taken up with training lOo men. 
The fact is that w(? have practically not touched North Bihar at all. 

65.703. Do you consider that your organisation for <’anc tcf-tmg in 
North Bihar is sufficient for the area?-“No. We are going lo have 
n farm in evi ry sub-division. Wo have not got cmmgh men. There are 
only tw^o such farms now for the whole of North Bihar. 

65.704. Why has the Agricultural Depaitmeiit, so to speak, neglected 
North Bihar in conq)arison, say, with Chtda Nhigpur ! Does not the 
population and the area of (’roppod land in North Bihar largely exceed 
that of Chota Nagpur? — Ot course it is a tci\ nnj(‘h more important 
part of the Province, but it is much more difficult lo make improvements 
there. The planters have been (here for a long time and they have 
raised cultivation to a pretty high stale in some ways and we s.aw less 
need to wa)rk there. 

65.705. The planters in North Bihar cultivate somt* 80,000 acres at the 
present time. J)o you not think that seed might distributed, and 
experiments with firtiliscrs done through them, with advantage? — It 
might, if we had a big enough staff. I think if we did not give them 
much help, such w^ork would bother them a good deal. We should have 
to rely on them a great deal for seeing the work through. 

G5.706. At present the Agricultural Department is not in touch with 
the planters at all ? — There is very little touch. 

65.707. Do you consider that a farm situated near Pusa would be of 
great benefit?— I think so. We have been trying lo get one for some 
time. I think the Sipaya farm ought to bo moved to Pusa, if possible; 
or rather the headquarters of the Deputy Director might be moved to 
Pusa or to Muzaffarpur or Samastipur, or to some place in the central 
part of North Bihar. 

65.708. Sir TAomas Middleionx I think you are in charge of the 
compilation of statistics? — ^Yes. 

65.709. At what stage do they reach the Director of Agriculture t I 
see from the memorandum that the figures that are supplied to you aro 
based almost entirely upon guesses ? — Practically, yes. 

Mr. A. a Dobh$. 
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Q5,710. I alBo see that you have got a gazetted officer charged with 
the interpretation of the reports from the districts The reports in 
each district go to the Collector. He has a Sub-Divisional Otficer or 
Deputy Magistrate under him who practically does this work in Pis office. 
He is a gazetted officer. He sends it to me. 

65,711 How can a responsible gazetted officer usefully interpret 
figures based on guesses ? — The only thing he can do is to alter them 
according to his own guesses. 

65.712. You have in this Province aboiit eight million acres under 
rice ? What is the probable error in that figure ?— The annual figures 
are not at all correct. It might be seven millions or it might be nine 
millions. ’We get the permanent figures from the Settlement ll^part- 
ment. They are fairly a<‘curate. 

65.713. When is a settlement made? Once in how many vears?—! do 
not know exactly whether it is once in thirt.v years. Anyhow, the rice 
area would not change much Viecause there is a very distinct line between 
the rice area and the area under other crops. 

65.714. You have one million acres under wheat ? — I am afraid I 
cannot say. There is absolutelv no meaiib of checking that from year 
to year. 

65.715. Prof* >'^07' Conguhf : Have you followed Mr. Hubback^s 
method Yes. I proved to him that our present statistics were abso- 
lutely va!uf‘less. He saw it at once and tried to improve things. 

65.716. Sir Tltowoti ificMhfon: How much of your time is devoted 
t< crop fnre<'asl8 ?— Very little. 1 leave that almost entirely to my office. 
T examine it when I get it finallx. Jf 1 think that the paddy crop is 
going to be a failure in a very large part of Bihar or if I think that the 
reports are pessimistic, I say so That is all that I do. 

65.717. The Do you recommend, the setting up of % 

sugar factory in order to see wh<‘(hcr the cultivator is willing to sell 
his (/uie?— Yes, if thc»c is no other way of }>crsuading the cultivator. 

65.718. As Director of Agriculture, would you recommend that Gov- 
rrnnunt should go forward with the .scheme?—! think it would be a 
good thing hut I would not encourage it by giving a Governmeni; 
guarantee. 1 should offe^ five lakhs, or whatever is necessary, to any 
company who w^ould start it. Personally I think there is no doubt bat 
that the cultivators would soil the cane. 

65,710. You have dealt with various attempts to start chicken farms 
i?i the Province. In some of the papers that xve have it is suggested 
that Government should subsiiliKc chicken farms. Would you recom- 
mend Government to take any st<*p of that sort ?— No. I do not think 
it has been proved that that could be done on an economic basis at all. 

65?720. If the industry could be made profitable it should stand on 
its own logs without Government assi stance 1 - I .should give it assistance 
in the way of experiments and information, but that is all. 

66,721. Do you think that your department is devoting a proper 
share of its attention to dry cultivation in the poorer tracts ?— I think 
so, particularly in Chota Nagpur, where the cultivators, as a rule, do 
not take much interest in dry cultivation. We have, in fact, devoted 
much more attention to dry cultivation, in proportion to its import 
ance amongst cultivators, than we need have done. 

(The witness withdrew,) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Tuesday, the Mnd 
Wonember, 19i7, 
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APPENDIX A. 


In my reply to Question 4 (a) and (b) of the Questionnaire I made 
a few suggestions for the co-ordination, throughout India, of research 
in general and agricultural research and higher education in parti- 
cular, by the addition of a few specialists in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment under the Government of India and the formation of a board of 
the heads of departments. 

Dr. Clouston has now supplied me with a copy of a note submitted 
by the Director of Agriculture in Burma on this subject and a compa- 
rison of the two sets of proposals brings out the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each and accentuates the principles on which the 
advantages depend. 

organisation suggested by Mr. McKerral, consisting of an 
Advisory Board of Agiiculture, an Administrative Kesearch Com- 
mittee and the co ordination of the executive under a Director 
General of Central Research, has the great advantage of simplicity 
and of a solidarity that would probably facilitate the securing of funds 
for agricultural work. Its weakness seems to lie, firstly, in the size 
and miscellaneous composition of the Board of Agriculture, which is 
hardly competent to define objectives sufficiently for effective control 
nr to" give advice on special points, and of the Research Committee 
which would find it difficult to agree as to the allotment of funds to 
the varied interests that it would represent; and, secondly! in the 
illusory nature of the executive control. 

The former difficulty might be got over by delegating work to per- 
manent sub-(?ommittees, vrith power to co-opt representatives of special 
interests; but the reverse procedure of constituting special ad hoc com- 
mittees, like the Cotton Committee, for raising and administrating 
funds, and of fusing these committees with the Board of Agriculture 
for more general advisory purposes would seem likely to achieve both 
objects more effectively. 


There remains the co-ordination of the research work by the Director 
General of Central Research, under the heads of special bureaus or 
Bections to whom funds would be allotted. As regards this my own 
experience suggests two great difficulties. The first is the difficulty 
which a single officer would have in estimating the worth of specialists 
in several highly technical branches of applied science before recom- 
mending their appointment for a long term— and in agricultural work, 
long term appointments are very desirable for the sake of continuity. 
It is difficult to get men of proved ability to come out to India, or 
to recruit sufih men in India itself; and there is no adequate means of 
training and selecting them after recruitment. A specialist, even if 
himself keen and competent, is apt to accept as assistant a man of 
mediocre energy and ability because of the difficulty and uncertaintv 
of getting a better; there is no way of getting an outside opinion, and 
a permanent appointment may pass into progressively less competent 
hands. 


The control of a Director of Research would, in fact, be completely 
ineffective outside his own special province, and funds might be very 
generally wasted on futile work, or even by expert laziness. 

The second difficulty lies in the co-ordination of the work in several 
very especial lines of investigation under competent scattered workers 
fP®*^*®!*®* 7^0 would voluntarily consult a biological statist 
till ^ expert in a line in which he had not himself specialised. 

hri interferen^ froma 

plant breeder, however eminent, who had not specialised in cottom 

Mr. A (7. Dobbs. 



The concrete proposals made by Mr. McKerral suggest the above 
criticisms; hut, looking back, they apply only in less degree to the 
suggestions made in my own wrllt^ evidence, which would provide a 
very partial and imperfect meahs of stimulating and co-ordinating 
scientific and educational work in India. 

In fact, in view of the paucity of scientific workers in India, nothing 
less than the consolidation of all scientific work throughout the country 
can afford a satisfactory basis for the healthy and co-ordinated deve- 
lopment of its several branches. 

A great All-India University, in pleasant, healthy, rural surround- 
ings, at which the majority of the scientific departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, the Arch»ological, Meteorological, Geological, Statis- 
tical, Agricultural, and Veterinary departments, had their head- 
quarters, and even the Kodaikanal Observatory a foothold, could 
achieve the necessary consolidation of scientific work and could at the 
same time form a residential educational centre for graduates from 
all the Indian Universities, and a research centre, not only for Indians, 
but, with the widest view of Indian interests, 7or foreie:nors interested 
in 8)>ecial problems, such as the control of tropical diseases in men and 
animals, which could best he studied in India. 

For purposes of genera] post-graduate education, and in order to 
promote the widest possible culture, it would be necessary to have de- 
partments of philosophy, science, letters and art, while for purposes 
of rural and industrial development there would be faculties relating 
to the categories into which simpler studies arc grouped for practical 
purposes with a view to particular objectives, such as agriculture, 
medicine, engineering irrigation, building, commerce and any other 
important forms of national activity. 

Lectures in the several special bralichcs of study included in the 
several syllabuses would be given by officers of the University nominat- 
ed for the purpose, and the education so given should be follo’wed up by 
the periodical jmblication of the latest results of research in, and 
within the purview of, the University, in suitable form for I'eference 
for workers throughout India. 

Government wmuld have to staff and provide the funds for such a 
University in the first instance, and would be able to give ft the 
prestige necessary to induce other Universities to seek affiliation, by 
semiring really first class men and by giving preference to its doctorate 
or other degree as a qualification for appointment to Government 
service in all departments. Heads of Government departments could 
be given a status, if only honorary, in the University, with a view to 
facilitating co-ordination. Such control jshould however be relaxed as 
soon fs, ai^d to the greatest extent, possible, so as to give the University 
an independent initiative and make the several faculties independently 
responsible for advice given in their respective spheres. 

The University would, to some extent at any rate, provide a reserve 
of tiained scientific and technical experts for all purposes, who would 
ordinarily be employed on research and education in the University 
itself and would be recommended for outside appointments* for which 
they were suitable. 

The agricultural work under the Government of India, the Provin- 
cial Governments, and special committees wowld be co-ordinated with 
that of the University by the Agricultural Adviser who would suggest 
the most convenient forms of reports for the purpose and take action in 
respect of any deficiency revealed in them in the way of ineffective wo-k 
or want of facilities. 
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He would, for instance, make enquiries from the provincial 
Director fi of AM’riculture, inspecting if necessary and offering to find 
any expert help that could be given, as for instance in the better plan- 
ning of field expej’iments or the investigation of special problejns by 
eA}>e)‘ts of the University 

The Agricultural Adviser would himself be a member of the Uoi- 
v#rsity I acuity of Agrieulturo, which should ultimately be in a position 
to lecomniend suitable candidates for most of the appointments in the 
Agrieultinal Uepartmenl or under special committees in Tmiia. Re- 
search stations like Muktesar and possibly even the Forest Institute at 
Dehra Dun would iii effect be staffed and controlled by the University 
Faculty acting in an advisory capacity to the head of the Government 
department. Tln^ head of such a station might in fact be a member 
of the University faculty— thus providing a valuable safeguard against 
any temUncy of personae prejudice on the part of an Agricultural 
Adviser to influence administrative matters excessively. 

8peeial committees such as the C‘otfcon Uommittee would fr»‘qucntly 
be able to obtain the men required for ap)>oiiitmcnt under them from 
the University, and would freely consult the faculties concerned. It 
might sometimes be convenient for them to hold their meetings at the 
University itself. The faculty concerned \u>ii)d also review generallly, 
keep in touch with, and even publish, work of sufficient intenest to 
deserve their noti (!0 — an unification of seieiitific control of economic 
work w^hich can jivobal ly not he so effectively achii‘ved in any other 
way. 

In my written evidence I suggested a very larg*^ increase of admi- 
nistrative officers in the Provincial Civil Service, almost as much for 
purposes of adult education as for economic development ; in fact, one 
way or another, any policy of rural dev^elopment seems to require such 
an increase. It would not be the least of the functions of the Univer- 
sity to provide a larger education for such officers than any now 
obtainable in India. Both from this point of view and from that of 
attrac'ting, for loseaich purposes, men of charact'U’ as well as ability, 
who wdll be guided by ^be facilities for work of a high quality which 
an appointment off<‘rs even naua* than by tbe i^ay, T can hardly 
exaggerate niy opinion of the importan<*e of locating such a University 
in healthy, conq)arntively cool, and pleasant surroundings; and of 
establishing it on such a .saab' as will give th(' maximum possibh' S(*opo 
for so(*iaI and intellectual freedom and intercourse. The University 
should 1)0 a modern University but on the lines of the older Universities 
in England' removed from the atmosphere of competition and turmoil 
of large towns and devoterl to universab if })rimarjly to rural, culture 

The organisation ^oi' agricultural r(‘search suggested above 
comprises : — ^ 

1. An AIMrid p University wheio as much a.s possible of the 
scientific work under the Government of India should he centralised 
with a vifwv to the co-ordination and healthy development of all its 
branches and where a post-graduate education would be given such as 
would equip graduates of provincial Universities for tbe adequate re- 
presentation of culture in general and the interpretation, in particular, 
of Governments ideals in the country at large. 

2. Special committees for the promotion of important Indian agri- 
cultural interests, charg^ with the raising and administration of funds 
for their special purpo^s, including scientific work- 

3. The Board of Agriculture, widely constituted for the purpose of 
general discussion and representation of all agricultural interests. 

Atr '1 a Dobbs. 
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4. Tfee Agricultural Adviser, who would l)e, as now, President of 
the Board of Agriculture and of the special committees, and Liaison 
Officer between the Government of India and the Provincial Goveni- 
ments, w^uld be relieved of his present administrative work in other 
capacities and would he given instead, ea-oificio^ a prominent position 
in the Agricultural and perhaps Veterinary" faculties in the 
University* 

From tlie point of view of this organisaiico Pusa is merely an 
incidental problem due to the amount of money sunk in buildings and 
equipment there. But the Oangetic alluvium, in which Pusa is very 
centrally sit\mtcd, is of such immense extent and relative importance 
in Indian agricultural economy that the concentration at Pusa of a 
sufficient number of special enquiries to utilise the whole of the build* 
ings to advantage will present little difficulty, and will have advantages 
which will compensate a certain restriction of free choice of locality. 
It would in fact be a single station where research in several different 
directions, generally coordinated with research at other isolated sta- 
tions, would be carried on unJer the central organisation suggested 
above. 

Cattle breeding, sugarcane, oilseeds and other staples, fruit, vege- 
tables an<l other garden crops, tobacco and other druas, and spices, 
are siihjeels in wliich such re«iearch reqtiires a station in the Gangetic 
plain. 
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APPENDIX R. 


Note on Rural and Agricultural Education and Auricultukau 

Training. 

It has been pointed out to me that the evidence hitherto submitted 
by me to the Commission represents an almost purely destructive view 
of the forms of agricultural education hitherto tried in Bihar and 
Orissa, and makes no considerable contribution to the solution of the 
problem that it implies. 

That is true : and if the Commission will accept the explanation 
that I was diffident about going outside the terms of Question (2) of 
the Questionnaire, and making constructive suggestions on the whole 
subject, simply because the views T have arrived at are very definite 
and in opposition to the whole policy of the Government of India and 
most of the Provincial Governments hitherto, I shall welcome the 
opportunity of escaping from a most invidious position by laying my 
conclusions before the Commission — for what value my twenty years 
work in India may attach to them. 

To explain these conclusions some further personal explanation is 
necespry. Very briefly coming out to India after eight years of 
farming experience at Home I soon realised that I should have to 
learn farming again before I could justify ray appointment as Princi- 
pal and Professor of Agriculture of the Punjab Agricultural College 
by framing a course in ‘"Agriculture’’ for the syllabus. I had taken 
the mathematical Tripos and made a special study of plant breeding 
and manurial experiments, but I could neither discover any means of 
immediately effecting any economically practicable improvements (and 
my point of view as a practical farmer permitted no other criterion 
of improvement than practical economy), nor could I sec my way, by 
methods however scientifically designed to that end, of effecting any 
considerable body of such improvements within any reasonable time. 
The most I could attempt to do before the college opened would be fo 
rationalise the local practice. 

This I should have to do entirely myself; it would have left me no 
time to develop the experimental technique that was urgently required 
if any considerable early improvement in pracitice was to be effected; 
it would have been of no direct value to cultivators; and, however 
valuable from the point of view of general education, the preponder- 
ating influence of specialists on the Board of Agriculture and in the 
constitution of the college put any idea of using the college for an 
experiment in rural education out of the question. Moreover I was 
not in the Education Department. 

If my views had crystallised then, as they have since, I should pro- 
bably—ap predating that education has an even wider significance than 
agricultur^have laid them before Government and asEed to be trans- 
ferred to the Education Department. As it was I saw only one cours'i 
open to a scientifically educated agriculturist who had realised the 
uselessness of a scientific education as a direct aid to farming as 
contrasted \^th experimenting, and, after some delay, succeeded in 
obtaining a Deputy Director’s appointment and devoted myself to the 
improvement of agricultural practices and of experimental technique-— 
of which work I have now had tw^elve years’ experience. 

Vr. A, 0, Dobbi. 



It 16 with the training of men for this latter purpose that this note 
primarily deals^ although I have in fact maintained an interest in rural 
education in general. 

My experience suggests that there is, in India, an extraordinarily 
wide gap, due perhaps to the accentuation of initial differences of 
ability by the common handicap of having to learn a foreign language, 
between the man who is at all competent to plan and control preeii^ 
investigations, and the man of similar educational experience who is 
only capable of supervising the details and adapting them to local 
circumstances with the help of local labour. 

The training of staff therefore falls into two totally distinct 
♦categories : — 

(a) that of men of trained scientific intelligence for planning and 
directing the work, 

(i) that of a subordinate staff for supervision in the field and 
, farm office, and for demonstration of the results to 
cultivators. 

As a preparation for th( former the very best education obtainable 
in India is not extravagant. The training, for which I have made 
suggestions in a previous note, should therefore be post-graduate and 
-should be thrown open to the widest possible field of recruitment. 

But I understand that the possibility of utilising the Patna Veteri- 
nary College for agricultural education has been mooted, and I there- 
fore tender a suggestion that I have not felt called upon to make before 
because I was not consulted by the Local Government as to the consti- 
tution of the Veterinary College and because I apprehended that some 
unsatisfactory compromise, by providing undergraduate vocational 
training at considerable expense for the men on whom the provincial 
Agricultural Department will almost soleljr depend in future for 
scientific work on agricultural problems, might greatly prejudice a 
completely satisfactory solution of the problem on larger, and probably 
no more expensive, lines. 

While, then, I would strongly deprecate any attempt to give a course 
leading to a degree of Bachelor in Agriculture, and doubt the possibility 
of obtaining a satisfactory staff for a provincialised Agricultural De- 
partment by that means, I suggest that a cheap and effective contribu- 
tion towards the solution of a very difficult problem might be made^ if 
Patna University were to provide for combinations of general graduate 
-qualifications more useful from the agricultural point of view, in the 
following way: — 

(i) Correlate the work in the Patna University generally with 

that on the Veterinary College farm, by means of a scienti- 
fic rationalisation of rural phenomena and of the work on 
the farm, as suggested in my reply to Question 23 (a) of 
the Questionnaire. A motor service could be arranged 
between the town and the farm if necessary, 

(ii) With this object particularly in view, establish University 

Chairs of Animal and Plant Genetics (in lieu of the 
« Economic Botanist and one of the Veterinary Professors) 
and, if funds permit, of Biological Chemistry, and post 
the incumbents on the farm. 

As a corollary, abolish the appointments of Economic Botanist 
and Agricultural Chemist in the Agricultural Department 
and arrange for chemical research required by the Provin- 
cial Agricultural Department to be done in Patna 
University. 
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(iii) Form i Fiuulty of Bural Science in Patna University^ 
including the Director of Agriculture, whose headquarters, 
together with those of the Agricultural Engineer, should be^ 
transferred to Patna. 

Incidentally, in order to minimise possible practical dilRculties, I 
would suggest that of all the departments of Education that of 
Engineering is the most self contained, both in theory and practice^ 
and that the Engineering College could perhaps with advantage be 
transferred from Patna to Sabour where the farm, with its facilities for 
studying irrigation, pumping, road making, draining, and the 
erection of small buildings, might be made of the greatest use in re- 
lating the training in the coibge to actuality. Siiace tould thus bo 
provided, if ntcessai y, for r^xpansion of the University at Patna in 
other directions. 

Sal>oiir lies half way bftwivn the railway \\orksho}> centres of 
Janialpur and 8ahobgarjj anti is nearer to Calcutta than Patna. 

As regards the training Cy) of a snbtu’tlinate .staff for supervising 
field experiments and demonstrations I see no way of relieving the 
Deputy Directors of the burden except by adding to tludr number and 
that of th(‘ir Assistants, as I have already inoposed. 1 suggested in 
my oral evidence that the difficulty wa.s a t<‘inpora?*y one. and that 
when the full programme of farms was complete the numbers requiring 
training of this kind would Ik* small. But on reflection I must qualify 
that suggesti<ui by adding that there is already a considerable demand 
for men of this typr — from manure dealers, rich amateurs who wish to 
take up farming, and very occasionally from landed proprietor.*?. 1 
anticipate that this diuiiaiid will wuden and iTK*roase with the number 
of improved practices introduced by the Agricultural Department. 

On the other hand I have reemth suggested to the I)eputy Directors, 
who are all in favour of .sone* attem])t to eentrali.se as much of this 
training as is of a geri(*ral rniTure. tlial an annual examination in tho 
recently is.sued I)epartnn*ntal ^laiiual of Aeeount^ and Farm Manage- 
ment, which it is proposed to hold at Sabour, would give an o}»porti2nity 
for delivering Icetures and gi\ing tieinonsi rat ions in laxspect of so many 
of the known po.ss.bic iir)pr<»v« inent.s on the present ]>ractices of culti- 
vators in the Province as lend themselves to illustration or description 
in general terms. If any material advance can l>e made on these lines 
:t may be possible to develop a .short eourse which would combine bo 
much practical training as can be given at Sabour with the maximum 
of theoretical explanation that apidies generally tliroughoiit the Pro- 
vince, without suggesting n]i<»re than is safe (d the dogmatism w'hich 
men whose education has been limited to that of an Indian School so 
readily acquire. 

The idea has only recently germinated, and T should not normally 
trouble Oovemment wdth it at this stage: but it seems to contain the 
promise of considerable development, and T should meet any request 
by the Local Government for specific proposals with regard to edueatbjn 
of this type, by reporting progress in the direction indicated and 
recommending that it should be fully explored before expenditure on 
any more ambitious scheme is contemplated. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that the demand for higher technical 
education in rgricultuic is so small that it can more easily and mudi 
more satisfactorily be met by a wide course of post-graduate training 
at a single centre for the whole of India than by a degree course in % 
provincial college ; while the materials for the local training of subordi* 
nates for practical agricultural work in any formal way have still to 
be elaborated in this Province. 

Afr. A, C, Dobbs. 
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I TeBture therefore to plead again for the view that no standard of 
general education below the highest obtainable at existing Indian 
Universities can be regarded as a satisfactory basis for higher technical^ 
education ; and that nothing should be done that will either in any way 
further prejudice the establishment of a central institution for research 
and post-graduate education, and for the maintenance of the widest 
possible relations between scientific workers on agriculture throughout 
India and even outside it, or that will facilitate the staffing of the 
provincial Agricultural Department in Bihar and Orissa with locally 
trained men of inferior scientific qualifications and a narrow provincial 
outlook. 

In particular, I would point a warning of the danger of reviving 
the confusion between vocational agricultural and general rural educa* 
tion that was dispelled by the failure of Sabour College as the ultimate 
result of the, to my mind very wise, decision of the Government of 
Bengal that it should stand or fall by its merits as a purely vocational 
institution. Its re-establishment on the basis of affiliation to Patna 
rni\eraity, or the creauon of a Professorship of Agriculture and an 
Agricultural Faculty in Patna University, would, for me, connote the 
extinction of the last hope of establishing agricultural education* or 
the Agricultural Department, on a sound basis in this Province w*ithia 
the present generation. 
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Tuesday, November 22nd, 1927* 
PATNA. 


Present : 


The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. {Chairman). 


.‘Sir Henry Stavblby Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., l.C.S. 


^Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt,, CJ.E., 
‘l.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., l.C.S. 


Raja Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajapati Narayana Deo of Par- 
lakirnedi. 

Professor N. Ganoulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

I (Co-opted Members), 

(Joint Secretaries). 


Mr. E. Danby 
Babu A. P. Varma 

Mr. J. A. Madan, l.C.S. ■) 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith ) 


-Mr. D. QUINLAN, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bihar anil Orissa. 

RspliM to Ills Qiieitionmiirs. 

Question L— Research.— ( n) (ii) Research into the diseases of live- 
stock and problems connected with livestock industry has practically 
speaking never been undertaken in this Province, as no facilities either 
in staff or equipment have been available during the past twenty years. 
Its importance was not recognised in spite of frequent applications for 
additional staff for this work alone. Government has now, however, 
taken up this question and a large laboratory, with a staff which will 
undoubtedly hare to be strengthened in the near future, has been sanc- 
tioned in conjunction with the new V-eterinary College scheme and it is 
hoped that work will be started in July 1929. 

In respect of research in other parts of India, a certain amount has 
been carried on at Muktesar, but it has been spasmodic, mainly because 
the Director of the Institute is more or less fully occupied in the admi- 
nistration of the large estate and laboratory and in meeting the needs 
of the Provinces in respect of the sera and vaccines which they require. 

To bring research to bear on the veterinary problems confronting the 
country, it appears to be necessary that there should be a central orga- 
nisation under a Director with headquarters at Muktesar. Owing to 
the enormous distances between Muktesar and the provincial capitals 
and also because of the problems which each Province has to solve, it 
is most important that laboratories should be established in the Pro- 
vinces bnt nut neccsRarily in all, as it would anpear that three or four 
‘'fully staffed and equipped institutes would be far preferable to a larger 
muxnber not so efficient. In any case, tihere will be considerable diffi- 
culties in recruiting the necessary staff even for the smaller number. 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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These institutes should, as far as possible, frame their programmes ami 
work in consultation with the Director of the Muktesar Institute, to> 
avoid overlapping. 

As regards finances, buildings and equipment should be provided 
by the Provinces but in view of the fact that the work undertaken may 
be of Imperial importance, a portion of the recurrent cost of these 
laboratories should be defrayed from the central revenues, or from a 
fund similar in constitution to the Indian Medical Research Fimd. When 
the scheme for the new Veterinary College was placed before Govern- 
ment, and it was thought that it might not meet with the approval of 
the Legislative Council, a suggestion was made by me that an experi- 
mental station should be established and that the three Provinces of 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam should combine in order to hav& 
one large laboratory at Patna, financed by a research fund to which 
the Governments and the people of the three Provinces should contri- 
bute. 

(c) As research info animal diseases in this Province has never been 
undertaken, practicallv all diseases of livestock require investigation in 
the field, and research in the laboratory. For example, I should like- 
to see further studies carried out on — 

(1) Rinderpest. 

^2) Il-enjonhagic SeY)ticiemia. 

(3) Black Quarter. 

M) Anthrax. 

(5) Surra in cattle. 

(Q) Coccidiofiis. 

(7) Parasitic diseases (very important). 

(R) Diseases of the udder in cows. 

(9) Kumri, 

(10) Non-sweating in imported horses. 

Investigations should also be carried out in respect of poisonous or 
supposedly poisonous plants and grasses, to which only very limited 
attention has been paid up to the present. The urgency of these 
enquiries has s< veral times been admitted by the Board of Agriculture. 

Diseases duo to a deficiency of some important constituent in the 
food also require immediate enquiry, as the results may have far- 
reaching effects on the catUe-breeding industry in this Province. T 
would like to bring to the notice of the Commission the remarkable 
work carried out by Sir A. Theiler and his staff in South Africa on 
these diseases. The reports are models of their kind and have 
received unstinted praise in medical journals. 

Question 15.— Vbtkrinaky* — (<t) The Veterinary Department should 
not be under the control of the Director of Agriculture for the reason 
that there are questions to be dealt with, and even animals to be 
treated, which have no direct connection with agriculture. For 
example, public health comes within the purview of the staff of the 
Veterinary Department, but the Director of Agriculture, as far as I 
am aware, has no direct interest in it. 

There is another aspect of this question to which attention should 
be drawn and that is where the head of one department is in control 
of another which has more or less identical interests at stake; it would 
be placing a great strain on human nature if the controlling officer did 
not allot more funds for his pet projects thkn for those of his quad- 
opponent. It has happened in the past and would undoubtedly occur 
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.'again in the future. At any rate, as far as this Province is concerned, 
the change has been for the better, the Director of Agriculture being 
of the opinion that each department should have its own Director 
responsible io one Minister. 

(b) (i) In this Province, veterinary relief is given through the medium 
of hospitals and dispensaries, the former in charge of stationary or 
hospital Veterinary Assistant Suigeons and the latter of touring 
Assistants. The pay and allowances of the Veterinary Assistant Sur* 
geons is borne partly by Government and partly by the local body in 
the following proportions: — 

Slafionan/ Veierhian/ A^^siaiant S^nrg^ons, 

it**, a p. 

Local body, . . . . !^l r> (» per month. 

Coveruniont, onc>sixth .. .. 1C 4 II ,, ,, 

Tonrmg Viicrinary Assistant Surgeons. 

Ks. a. p. 

Half borne by local body . . . . 6:2 0 0 {X‘r tnontli. 

Half by Oovenimont .. .. 62 9 0 „ 

The local bodies must maintain the hospitals and dispensaries in 
-respect of menial stalT; medicines, instruments, builduptrs and rcpairc, 
as well as the cost of sera and vaccines. 

Government bears the entire cost of two hospitals and eight dispen- 
saries in the live non-rrgulation districts. 

All hospitals and dispensaries are subject to irispection by llic 
of the Veterinary D^'^pailment. 

This system is satisfactory inasmuch as— 

(1) it encourages tlie establishment of Mdei uiarv hospitals and 

dispensaries by local bodies, and 

(2) Assistants can treat noj» cr-ntagioiis diseases when not em- 

ployed in suppressing outbreaks. 

The great drawback to the dispensaries in charge of travelling 
Assistants is that, in many cases, the areas over which they have to 
tour are so great that it is impossible for them to give the close atten- 
tion to the patients that the live-stock owner rc<]nires and expects 
Consequently when a patient dies or is not cured the Assistant, and 
through him the department, suffers in reptile. 

The sanctioned scale of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons for each sub- 
division is one stationary and two touring Assistants. More Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons would, I believe, be taken by district boards were 
Government to bear the cost of the sera and vaccines used in the sup- 
pression of outbreaks, as in some districts it is a heavy drain on the 
resources of the local body when disease is wide.spread. It may mean 
re-casting some items of the budget. Government should bear the entire 
cost of suppressing all contagious diseases of live-stock in respect of 
sera and vaccines and staff additional to that employed in the districts 
under the terms quoted above. 

(ii) During ttie past few years, there has been considerable difficulty 
in getting district boards to sanction extra staff not, as is often stated, 
'because funds are low, but because the members are ignorant of what 
can be achieved by an efficient staff. A reference to recent Government 

Ur. D. Quinlan. 
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resolutions on the work of local bodies discloses the fact that mattir 
district boards have not come to the limit of their resources but have 
large closing balances and that the Veterinary Department is hampered^’ 
in its development because they will not spend money on it. 

The main cause is that many members of these bodies belong tO‘ 
castes or to the professions which are not directly interested in agri- 
culture; or, though they may derive their incomes from agriculture, 
take no further interest in it beyond receiving rents, do not recognise 
the many difficulties th»i ryot has to conten J w’^ith, the result being that 
bis (the ryot’s) troubles are relegated to a very inferior position on the 
agenda, when the question of ameliorating them arises. Consequently^ 
proposals put forward do not get the support they ought to. But 
in spite of that fact there is general recognition that this department 
is doing good work with the sUff at its disposal. 

Although the Legislative Council has met all proposals placed before 
it u itiiout curtaiiineut and even has approved of the work of the depart- 
ment to the extent of resolving that a Veterinary Assistant should be 
pia<«Mi in each thana ar<;a, my own opinion is that this suggestion, 
iilthough encouraging from the departmeut’s point of view, is not pos- 
sible* iinaminlly or even socially, as it is placing the onus of providing 
re lief oil (;lo\ eruiiient, while the local bodies and private persons or 
eurporations refuse to accej^t their responsibilities. 

The Co opei alive Department, as far as I can see, is the one great 
fachn- to which one can look with confidence for widespread rural 
ilc\t ^»pniont, and in the case of the Veterinary Department, beyond tho 
help which (irovermnent and local bodies can equitably and legitimately 
gi\c. It should undertake the expansion of veterinary relief in all 
vill.igoH in wliich it has societii's. The people themselves wull have a 
dire -t interest in the work of their paid Assistants and this is a side of 
the movement which should Vie fostered and encouraged. 

un) Government should not, in my ofiinion, take entire responsi- 
bility for veterinary rclu‘f throughout the Province. Government is 
mu at present in a position to state to a district board that it requires 
more veterinary help, and that it should work up to the sanctioned 
(juinber of Assistants within a certain period. This is a great drawback 
and prevents e\i)ansion Certain of the poorer districts, especially 
thosi* in Orissa, should receive grants towards the erection of buildings 
for liospitals and dispensaries. 

The present arrangement by which Government lend the Assistants 
and meet half the cost of pay and allowances is satisfactory from every 
point of view and sohes, on the part of Government, the problem of 
finding work for a staff during periods when outbreaks are not prevalent. 
Government, on the other hand, by a slight increase of its staff Assist- 
ants (apart from leave reserve Assistants) at the headquarters of the 
ranges will l^e in a position to ensure prompt attendance and sufficient 
help during outbreaks. 

(r) (i) Hospitals in towns do good work, especially in districts where 
rattle are worth treating. As far as my experience goes, the success 
of an hospital depends entirely on the Assistant in charge. If he 
possesses a good knowledge of his profession, is up^to-date in his 
methods and displays energy, he does well anywhere even under the 
most unpromising conditions, and especially is this the case when he^ 
has been sufficiently long in an area to get known and have his work 
appreciated, and can introduce something new in the way of treatment 
that is better than anything the local ’'medicine man’’ or the owner of 
the animal ever dreamt of. For e.vample, the intravenous injection of 
tartar emetic in cases of nasal granuloma has very beneficial effects 
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'within even a few days, with the result that in areas where this 
inalady is prevalent and the Veterinary Assistant is successful and 
liked, his reputation is made, and other classes of patients are brought 
for treatment from long distances. 

In connection with the success or failure of an Assistant, much 
depends on his caste though of course it ought not to count; but the 
fact remains. For example, castration is abhorent to Hindus and in 
consequence considerable difficulty arises when attempts are made to 
introduce the Burdizzo castrator, although it is a comparatively humane 
method of performing an absolutely necessary operation. At any rate, 
it is far preferable to ^he methods practised in the villages. As regards 
•the classes of patients treated in the hospitals and dispensaries, there 
has been a great change owing to the introduction of motor transport, 
and I feel sure that within another five years, very few horses will be 
found for treatment. As a consequence, stables which were put up 
some years ago in anticipation of an increase, with the advent of a 
better veterinary service, are now' in many cases unoccupied. 

(ii) Full use is not made of dispensaries in charge of touring Assist- 
ants because the areas under their control are so large that it neces- 
sit^rtes their absence for several days or even weeks at a time. With 
an increase in the staff this will be remedied. 

(d) The chief obstacles met with in the suppression of contagious 
^diseases are : — 

(1) D<'lay in notifying outbreaks at the fhavn, 

(2) religious objections to inoculations, and 

(3) absence of legislation. 

Reporting of disease depends mainly on the chnukidar, the source 
of all statistics and information. As he usually reports only once a 
week at the local police-station, several days may cdapse before the in- 
formation filters to the Ve*terinary Assistant. This system is being 
improved by the officers in charge of the police-stations V>cing given 
lectures on the different contagious diseases during their training period 
at the Police Training College, Hazaribagh, and also by rewarding the 
i^hnvkidnr^ for efficient notification and for help in the villages. 

Owners also do not recognise the importance of notifieation and, in 
consequence, outbreaks w’hich could easily be dealt with often assume 
cTlarming proportions and cause serious losses. 

Religious objections are being gradually overcome as the ryot 
realises the benefits of this line of treatment, but he is not sufficiently 
educated to peimit blood to be taken from one animal in order to pro- 
tect others, as would lie the case in simultaneous inoculation. 

Legislation is essential for control of contagious diseases, and I 
T'onld advocate its immediate introduction w'cre it not for the fact 
that the staff is at present so inadequate. The legal enactinents should 
cover compulsory notification, segregation, disposal of diseased car- 
cases, inoculation of contacts and, what is of very great importance, 
the movement of {tattle. 

In a Province like Bihar and Orissa which lies directly across the 
routes used by dealers taking cattle to the lower Provinces, the absence 
of legislation will be ap])reciated as there is no control of the herds 
which in many cases spread infection far and wide. The problem is a 
difficult one owing to the long frontier and it is further complicated by 
the presence of the Orissa Feudatory States. To be effective, legis- 
lative measures should also extend to the Indian States. 

Mr. D, Quinlan. 
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I am unable to recommend any other measures for the suppressionr' 
of contagious disease. They would lead to waste of valuable time and 
increase the chances of heavy losses. To even attempt to find them is^ 
a waste of time and money. 

(c) With one or two exceptions, no difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining all the sera and vaccines required. 

if) No fee is charged for the use of sera and vaccines, nor is it desir- 
able that owners should have to pay for it until the department has a 
sufficiently large staff to effectively deal with all outbreaks, because, to 
charge fees and not be in a position to give proof that outbreaks can 
be effectively dealt with would be very detrimental to progress. I do 
not believe that a fee would be a deterrent if a better service were 
available to deal with the outbreaks and to treat affected animals. 

The Co-operative Department can be of the greatest assistance in 
helping the spread of better methods of treatment and prevention of 
animal diseases. Its help is sought on every possible occasion, as its 
influence in villages wheie societies exist is undoubted. 

As regards simultaneous inoculation, its introduction would be of 
enormous benefit, but in my opinion the time is still premature for ita 
introduction on a large scale. As far as this Province is concerned, 

T would not advocate its use until such time as Government had' 
formulated its cattle improvement policy and was in a position to 
declare certain disiricts as breeding areas in which it was proposed to 
distribute bulls extensively. 

In such areas, with the powers conferred by legislation, every animal 
cajiable of contracting rinderpest should then be compulsorily in- 
oi'ulated. To use this method indiscriminately would be economically 
undesirable and would, instead of being an aid to cattle improvement, 
leave the ryot where he stands at present — feeding or trying to feed 
probably fifty to sixty per cent more cattle than his fodder permits. 

(g) No progress can be made without research, and the present im- 
satisfactory state of the Veterinary Department in India can be put 
down to the want of foresight of the Government of India, and of Local 
Govornments, in not providing sufficient scientists to carry out investi- 
gations where disease is so widespread and the losses to the ryot so- 
enormous. Conditions now% in respect of research, are infinitely worse 
than they were twenty years ago. That being so. it is of the utmost 
importance that — 

(1) laboratories which are at present available should be pro- 

vided with the personnel, equipment and finances necessary 
to make them a success, and 

(2) additional laboratories should be established in Provinces 

where funds can be found to build and equip them. 

As regards Muktesar, full use is not being made of this institute 
for research for the following reasons: — 

(1) The staff Is eniirelv inadequate and requires a Physiological 

Chemist, a PhvRiologist and Pharmacologist in addition to 
the present staff. The two former should deal with ques- 
tions affecting the digestibility of Indian foodstuffs and the 
physiology of Indian livestock, as distinct from European 
livestock on which our knowledge is at present based. A 
Pharmacologist is required to study poisonous plants and' 
indigenous drugs in so far as they relate to livestock. 

(2) The scientific officers have too much administrative work to* 

distract them. It is impossible to combine administratioifc 
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and research without one of them becoming less efficient, 
and this is especially the case in India owing to climatic 
and other well-recognised conditions. 

(h) This question can best be answered by referring the Commission 
to the method adopted by the Medical Research Fund Association which 
has a central institute at Kasauli and laboratories at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras and also, I believe, at Shillong, Muktesar and the pro- 
posed provincial institutes must work in unison, otherwise Government 
and the tax-payer will not be getting full value for the expenditure 
incurred. 

(i) As regards this question, it is a hardy perennial. It appears 
to me that the most satisfactory and con\uneing method of replying 
is to refer the Commission to the progress made in the Union of South 
Africa, to Canada and to the United States of America w'here livestock 
problems are dealt with by properly constituted veterinary depart- 
ments, which are controlled by officers of the highest attainments. The 
reports of these departments are the best arguments for the appoint- 
ment of a chief directing officer and adviser for India. At no time since 
the post was abolished are his services more needed than at present. 
In the next few years his appointment will be imperative if the 
Indianisation of the service, as foreshadowed in the Lee Commission, 
matures. Conditions will then arise in which young and inexperienced 
Indian officers will be placed in charge of the provincial departments, 
without having anyone in professional authority to whom they can 
turn for advice. 

The argument put forward that there is no work to warrant the re- 
surrection of this post is fallacious. The foundations are laid in the 
Muktesar Institute and in the provincial departments and in my opinion 
the appointment of the right type of officer — and there have been 
several who would have filled such an appointment with credit to them- 
selves and to the advantage of the State hut have retired in disappoint- 
ment — would lead to advances in every direction, because the field for 
research and development i.s .so great. 

Qurstiox 16.— Animal Hlsbandry. — (a) (i) The suggestions put for 
ward for the improvement of livestock in this Province are contained 
in the following enclosures: — 

(1) The note* submitted (o Government in IfHi) and again in 

1923. 

(2) The report* and recommendations of the Cattle Committee 

which was apiiointed in 1925. 

The question, as far as 1 can see, resolves itself into two parts: — 

(1) Improvement of cattle for the supply of milk to town.s. 

(2) Improvement of agricultural stock, especially in the milking 

capacity of the cows, and by this means the solution of the 
rural and urban milk .supph. 

As regards (1), many people recommend that town supplies can best 
be secured by cross-breeding with imported bulls of recognised milking 
breeds, Ayrsihire, Friesian, etc., and country cows. From the point 
of view of the consumer, there is no objection to this procedure pro- 
vided that: — 

(а) the progeny are immunised and the bull calves castrated, and 

(б) provincial revenues are not called on to meet any portion of 

the cost of such schemes. 


Mr, D, Quinlan, 


♦Not reprinted. 
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If financial help is required, the consumers in the area to which 
the milk is supplied should be prepared to shoulder their responsibilities 
and meet the expenses connected with the importation of such bulls, 

(ii) As regards (2), this and (a) (ii) — ^the betterment of the dairy 
industry-can be answered together, as I firmly believe that the improve- 
tnent of cattle in this Province is entirely dependent on the develop- 
ment of the dairy industr\ . 

The possibilities for iru'reasing the material prosperity of the people 
of this Province, especially in the districts between Nepal and Chota 
Nagpur, are enormous when one considers that practically the whole 
of Bengal and Assam are dei)eiident on this Province for their supply 
of draughty plough and dairy cattle, as well as for a very large pro- 
portion of the dairy produce at present consumed. As an instance of 
the raihborne traffic in cattle in 1926 , 57,316 were carried by the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway (metre gauge) from the districts 
north of the (tanges to Bengal and Assam. At Hiranpur cattle market 
in the Santa! Parganas, close to the Bengal frontier, 86,501 cattle and 
buffaloes changed hands in 1926 - 27 . From stations on the main line 
of the East Indian Railway in the Shahabad district alone, close on 
2, ^.#00 cows were exported, mainly to Bengal, to Calcutta and to 
the coalfields area. But these figures are small when compared with 
the numbers that are taken by road. The movement now starts with 
the first showers in June, and continues without interruption until April 
of the following year It is impossible to collect figures, but the num- 
'bers cannot be far short of 590 , 000 . It will thus be seen that the trade 
as regards bullocks and buffaloes is one to be fostered. 

In respect of <*ow s, the case is different. Any schemes which did not 
secure that milk should be produced in the mohissil rather than in the 
towns and eititis would be wasteful of public funds because it is wrong 
in principle. In the first jiLice Goveinmcnt could spend unlimited suras 
and still be no nearer the solution of cattle improvement, because the 
best COW'S ,w^ouId continue to be sold from the breeding areas for milk 
production in the towns and this would millifv such efforts as were 
made. Improvement of bullocks or of mil<*h cattle cannot be carried on 
under such conditions. In Bombay, Calcutta and other large towns, 
<iOws are sia lightered when they <lry off and arc consequently lost for 
breeding. This is one of the most serious objections to towra and city 
dairies. 

8econdl>, the consumer cannot got milk at a reasonable price when 
it is produced in a city, when* rents, rales and taxes and <.*ost of food- 
stuffs are high. The r»rice at which it is sold must ncwessarily meet 
these charges and ^^\\\ leave a piofit to the producer. 

Thirdly, on hygienic grounds it is better for the consumer and for 
the cow that the milk should he produced as far away as possible from 
cities and towns. The <*onditions in the Calcutta cowsheds are appal- 
lingly bad. 

Good cattle will be found only in districts where climatic conditions 
are suitable, food is abundant and cheap, and w^here the people them- 
selves place value on their animals. The districts in the Tirhut, Patna 
and Bhagalpur divisions meet these primary conditions in all respects. 
The Patna division has a further great advantage in that a canal 
system is available wdierebv fodder crops can be grown even when 
there is a scanty rainfall. In Chota Nagpur, a certain amount of rahi 
is grown, but conditions are not so favourable for cattle improvement as 
in the northern divisions. As far as Orissa is concerned, no raBi is 
grown but silage can be produced. In addition to the above natural 
a»dvantages, the service of trains on the East Indian Railway, the 
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Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Eafetern Bengal Railway is such tha#^ 
milk from these divisions after a cool alhnight journey could reach* 
Calcutta in the early hours of the morning in time for distribution. 

In order to initiate this idea in the divisions named above and to 
provide farms where cattle* owners would be able to observe up-to-date* 
methods, I should like to see the following programme carried 
through : — 

(1) The establishment of breeding farms in the following areas — 

(i) Patna — this has already been sanctioned, 

(ii) Shahabad district, 

(iii) Tirhut or Purnea (Bhagalpur Division), and 

(iv) Orissa. 

Cows of the local or (hai breed selected for milk yield only should 'be 
used. Bull calves reared on these farms vould be distributed in 
villages in “selected ’ or “declared’ breeding areas. Good bulls are 
required everywhere and even though the milk yields of their dams 
to start with would not be high, the bulls w^ould still be of ^eat 
economic value as better bullocks would be bred from them, and, by 
raising the quality and constitution of the progeny, a foundation would 
be laid for develoi)ing the milk yield later. 

(2) When the bulls were ready for distribution, the Co-operative De- 
partment should step in and establish dairies, and out-stations for milk 
collection. It should also undertake the distribution of the bulls, start 
milk-recording societies and, in general, control cattle-breeding and 
milk production through the staff in the villages. 

If the (Vvoperative I)e))artment is unable to organise the industry 
on these lines, private enterprise should be encouraged. ISome attempts 
have been made but have not been successful, mainly due to the fact 
that sufficient capital w^as not provided to tide the companies over 
the first few* > ears’ difficulties. With sufficient capital, organisation 
on European lines and propaganda, there ap}>ear8 to be no reason 
W'hatever why the milk trade in this Province should not prove a 
great success. 

Good roads or fairly good roads are essential for milk collection. 
Accordingh, in parts a district w’hich could not be developed by the 
Co-operati\e Department owing to bad communications, the district 
board should take over the <listi ibution of the bulls under the advice 
of the officer directing livestock breeding. The difficulties attending 
improvement of livestock under the Reforms appear to be greater than 
under the old conditions, as no reliance can be placed on any local body’s 
offer of help, or, evfm aftei proposals have been approved, that the 
policy initiated wull ]>€ continued from year to year. I see no prospect 
of making any sort of effective progress within a reasonable time with- 
out legislative measures being taken. These should be on the lines of 
livestock improvement Acts in other countries, V.c., Government 
declares the policv and the local body must follow it by striking a rate, 
and this rate cannot be earmarked for any other purpose. Legisla- 
tion providing for registration of dairies, veterinary inspection of 
cattle and sheds where milk is produced, as well as for prevention of 
adulteration and for grading of milk is also needed. 

To attempt improvement under existing conditions leads to waste 
of public funds and is hardlv likely to increase the enthusiasm of pro- 
moters of such schemes, as Europeans at any rate like to see something 
tangible resulting from their efforts. 

Mr. D. Qinnlnn, 
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Sheep and goat breeding are also subjects of very considerable 
importance and would well repay investigation and organisation. There 
is a large export trade carried on between this Province and Bengal 
for home consumption and export. Fifty thousand one hundred and 
five sheep were exported from Calcutta in 1926-27. 

(iii) Animal husbandry will be taught in the new Veterinary College 
and it will be part of the Veterinary Assistant Surgeons* duties to 
instruct villagers. It is a subject which should receive the greatest 
attention in veterinary colleges, as experience in India leads me to 
believe that if proper attention were paid to the feeding and hygienic 
surroundings of livestock, the incidence of disease would be very con- 
siderably reduced. In other words, the prevention of disease by 
hygienic measures such ns all livestock owners should understand or 
be made to understand is a much more logical way of keeping disease 
in check than curative or suppressive measures. 

The Government of India would be doing a real service if it pro- 
'duced for distribution a series of films illustrating the different phases 
•of dairy farming and dairying. The films should be, in my opinion, 
entirely British and Indian, Films showing objectionable features in 
^existing dairying practice are also desirable. 

(b) (i) It would bp difficult to state what percentage of ihe cattle 
of the Province are uneconomical, but it cannot be far short of forty 
per cent, taking the Province as a whole. In the northern divisions, 
the percentage is not so high. Where there are large open 
areas or jungle, the percentage is probably fifty, e.g., in Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa where the animals are just producers of manure. It will 
accordingly be seen that overstocking of common lands is the practice 
and is undoubtedly, with the absence of selection, the principal cause 
of the deterioration of the cattle. 

A good deal is written from time to time regarding the opening of 
reserved forests to grazing. Personally, i consider that the Forest De- 
partment have a very iinpoitant duty to perform for posterity and this 
should not be interfered with on aiiy pretext w'hatever. The severest 
restrictions should he placed on grazing rights in protected and reserved 
forests. I should like to ace rules brought in w^hich would exclude: — 

(1) barren cows and cows over a certain age, 

(2) bullocks over a certain age, and 

(3) bull calves, except those selected for stud purposes. 

Young cows and \oung stock (heifer calves and bullocks) should be 
selected before admission. The fees should be such that it would not 
pay to graze inferior slock. 

Measures sucli as are outlined could not at present be introduced 
because the Forest Department is understaffed. 

The acquisition of additional waste lands by the Forest Department 
is called for as, with proper care and treatment, they would be capable 
of supporting a large population of good cattle. As grazing is wasteful 
especially when long, grass cutting and silage making, as opposed to 
grazing, should be encouraged as much as possible in the villages near 
the forests, but for tliis purpose it would be necessary to instruct the 
Btaff of ihe Forest Department in the production of silage. 

Everything considered, it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that the traditional method of cattle-breeding has seen its best days and 
that, if progress is to be made, cattle-owners must be prepared to 
spend money on improvement and not, as at present, expect to get 
something for little more than nothing. 
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(ii) I do not think there are any enclosed pastures; the grass borders^ 
of fields would supply practically no fodder owing to the small area 
of the bunds. 

(jii) There is usually no shortage in the cultivated areas in the 
northern divisions. Provided the ryot would recognise that four bullodca 
cannot be kept in good condition on an amount of fodder which is 
sufficient only for two, there would be no difficulty in respect of fodder. 
It is the uneconomical animal w-hich causes the serious losses. 

(iv) Throughout the Province, there is an absence of green fodder 
during the dry season, but this of course could be remedied if people 
would take the trouble of growing crops for silage or of utilising, 
grasses for silage.. 

(y) No research has been done on fodder or feeding stuffs in this 
Province, as far as I am aware, 

(e) In this Province, the majority of the landlords live on their 
estates practically the whole year through. This is an advantage, but 
from the point of \!e\v of helping agricultural improvement, my 
experience is that they take jjracticalJy no interest in the subject. They 
are Aery conservativo and are difficult to convince that money spent 
on their estates is a good in vestment. They do not continue schemes 
of improvement initiated, lor instance, when under Courts of Wards 
management, nor arc they anxious to make use of the demimsiraiions 
in respect of agriculture and cattle-breeding which can be seen with- 
•lit much expenditure of effort. That is the crux of the problem — 
expenditure of energy. It is what makes progress so difficult, w^aiting 
for the next person to do something, or if a move has been made, con- 
tinuing it until the idea has fructified. It is extraordinary how young 
athletic-looking men run to seed when they reach a certain age. When 
one thinks one has somelhmg good, it proves a failure through lack 
of iritere.st and apathy. 

The education of the zamindar so that he can be in a position to 
take up his responsibilities and piove himself a real asset in the 
advancement of agriculture should be a feature in any system intro- 
diued, and, as a pj*oliminary, it is important that the younger gtmera- 
tion should be taken away from the influences at work in the ordinary 
cc‘]lege where the course is entirely literary and law and Government 
service appear to be the sole ambitions of the majority of the students. 
My suggestion is that Saboiir, which is at present not being used as 
an agricultural college, should be opened as an institute where the 
sons of zamindars from the time they become lit to go to college — 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age — would be trained on more 
or less public school lines. Parlicular attention should be given to 
manly games, r.ff., riding, polo, foot-ball, etc., to citizenship of which 
there is a great deficiency at present; in addition, they would receive 
training in agriciiltiiiTil practices, cattle-breeding and estate manage- 
menf. It would appear to be desirable that other Provinces should be 
visiu d as the know ledge displayed on questions of agricultural improve- 
ment is very limited. The ordinary zamindar will not believe the 
written w’ord and accordingly ocular demonstration is the only method 
of reaching him. A scheme such as is outlined would be a beginning 
and it appears to be the only way in which any permanence can be 
e:ivcn to improvements, because a zamindar has still very great in- 
fluence in his villages and, accordingly, if he can be got to see that 
by taking up certain crops or systems of cultivation, or by atientioii 
to cattle hygiene, his ryots will benefit without expense to himself, the 
difficTilties besetting agricultural improvement would be considerably 
reduced. There is, at any rate, the hope that his knowledge will 
through to the ryots in some way or other. 

Mr. D, Quinlan. 
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In respect of the ryot, when the zamindar, fails the establishment of 
farms, where fodder crops axe grown and cattle are bred and reared 
on scientific principles, offers the best chance of success. 

One other point to which I should like to allude is the distribution 
of honours among Indian agriculturists, zamindars and ryots. The 
legal professions and industry and Government service have in the 
past had a fair share of such honours, but I do think that a fuller re- 
cognition of the services rendered by the producers of the raw materials 
on which so many industries have been built is needed and deserved. 
Any means which will show them that their services have not been for- 
gotten by Government and that they will receive due reward would 
help to focus attention on agriculture. 


Oral Evidmse. 

65.722. The ( h airman \ Mr. Quinlan, you are Director of the 
Civil Veterinary Department in the Province of Bihar and Orissa'’ — 
Yes. 

65.723. T think the decision to establish a veterinary college at 
Patna has been taken ? — Yes. 

65.724. When do you expect the college to be opened ?-”"In July 
1929. 

65.725. Are you yourself satisfied in every respect with the plans 
and arrangements that have been made?— I think the plan and 
general arrangements are quite satisfactory, except in regard to 
staff. There is a certain amount of discussion at present as to whe- 
ther the Professor of Hygiene, who is to belong to the Provincial 
Service, is to ne specially recruited from England or not. My own 
opinion about the Professor of Hygiene is that he ought to be a 
European, or at least, if he is an Indian, his qualifications and 
experience ought to be seriously considered. I feel certain from my 
experience of Indian conditions that the question* of hygiene and 
animal management in general, and of preventive medicine in parti- 
cular, are two subjects which cannot be separated, and if we wish 
to teach up to the standard that we ought to in this college, we 
shall require a Professor of Hygiene of the very highest qualifica- 
tions. The improvement of cattle and of agriculture in general wdll 
depend entirely on the attitude which Government intend to take 
in connection with this appointment. For insUnee, animal husbandry 
depends wholly on the knowledge that is brought to bear on the 
feeding and the general hygiene of farm stock. It is one of the 
most important subjects taught at the veterinary colleges, either in 
India or at Home, Ik is a subject of fundamental importance* 

65.726. Do you look forward to research work being undert^iken in 
the college?— Yes; but whether the pay which w© are offering will be 
sufficient to attract candidates of the type we require to this Province 
or not, I <\o not know. Personally I do not think it will. One of 
the reasons which I put down for this is that when the department 
has been divided into water-tight compartments as provincial depart- 
ments tend to become, suitable men will not be attracted in the same 
way when there is a larger service. 

66.727. The course will be a three-year course; is that so?— I am 
tiying to get the course made four years, and I think it wiU have 
to bo four year^ il the stibjects arc to be taught properly, because 
the ground to bo covered is so very wide. 



f» 5 » 728 . Would affiliation with the Patna University be possible on 
the basis of a three-year course? — I should not think so, unless wa 
happen to get candidates with higher qualifications than those pos- 
sessed by the candidates we are recruiting at present. The general 
knowledge of a matriculate is very low. 

65.729. Is it your aim to work up to a four-year course, to effect 
affiliation with the University and to give a degree? — Yes, I think 
it might bo possible to become affiliated, but T do not quite know 
what the advantage of a degree will he. 

65.730. Would it represent anything in terms of attraction to the 
candidates? — I do not think it would. The difficulty that we have 

f ot at present h. one of supply and demand. Take the Agricultural 
department, for instance. The work in that service entails very 
great hardships; and in consequence it does not attract graduate 
from the Universities. The opening up of waf',to land and industrial 
developments in Bengal and other Provinces means the drifting 
away of a number of graduates from this Province, and that in Itself 
lessons the nuuiber from which we can recruit. 

65,731. What are your arrangements for recruiting to the new 
Superior Provincial Service? — At the present time we are sending 
State scholars to England for training. 

65,732. All of them ?— Yes. Any recruits that we now require 
must be drawn from among them. Recruitment of Europeans has 
been definitely slopped and that in my opinion is a fatal error, as 
it restricts the field from which we can now select our officers. As 
regards the training of State scholars in England, I have had con- 
siderable correspondence with the Secretary to Government on this 
question. One of the points urged by me as being absolutely essen- 
tial is that these students should be compelled to sec practice in one 
of the dairying districts. Their work in India, and in this Province in 
particular, is entirely connected with cattle; consequently the ex- 
perience gained while apprenticed to a Veterinary Surgeon in one of 
those districts would be invaluable. The State scholar recently ap- 
pointed was advised to see cattle practice and also to get some idea of 
the dairying business. Instead of doing so he spent his vacations at a 
<lr>g hospital somewhere in Kensington. That, I consider, was w/iste 
cf valuable time The provision for practical training is one of our 
greatest difficulties. The solution of the problem is not easy as 
English practitioners do not readily accept their services, even when 
?i premium is offered. 

65,733. How many of these State scholars are now working in the 
Province ?-~We have only one, and there is another under training 
in England. 

65,734. What about the material available ?~-I did not see the second 
scholar, but from accounts* available, he appeaiTs to be a very dcsir- 
^able scholar. 

65,735. Who selects these candidates? — A selection board which con- 
sists of the Minister, the Director of the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment, a Provincial Service officer and two non-officials. 

65,736. Profesfior Gangnlee : Are they selected from ^ among gra- 
duates of the Patna University? — From any University in Inaia; it 
does not matter which University so long as he is a desirable candi- 
date. 

65,737. B.Sc. or M.Sc. ?-.Not less than B.Sc. 

65,738. The Chairman: The policy to effect improvement in the 
cattle, which you describe, wag laid down by the Provincial Cattle 
Committee; is that so?— Tcs. 

Mr J). Quinlan. 
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61.759. Broiuily speaking, is the soliema to improve i^e lomil breed 
tor porposes of milk s^ppljr Yes. It has to be improved by seW 
tion maioly from the milking side. 

65.740. fo improve by selection amoa^t local breeds, and not to 
attempt crossing with foreign breeds?— are crossing; we have 
just got some cattle from Thar Parkaar. 

65.741. With Indian cattle, not with European Y — No, not with 
European. 

65.742. Which do you regard as most important, improvement in 
the draught quality of the animal or improvment in the milking 
quality Y — I think both can go together. Milking quality is most 
desirable in this part of the country. 

65.743. Is milk consumed hy the agricultural population in Bihar 
end Orissa? — It is in certain parts; the pecTple consume considerable 
quantities of milk and its products, for example, gkt\ elahi, whey, 
et cetera, 

65.744. Do you take this view <that it is more important to im- 
prove the milking quality) because there is an existing demand or 
because you expect a demand to be created? — The demand is here in 
Paftna; already we supply a certain amount from the farm. 

65.745. In Patna town? — In Patna town, and later we shall sup- 
ply the hospital and the educational institutions. 

65.746. That i'" a local market, is it not? — Yes. 

66.747. Apart from this purely local demand from urban centres 
in the Province, is there a demand from the cultivators for milk 
for themselves and their families? — Yes. 

65.748. Is the tendency in this Province for owners of cattle to 
pay attention U>, and feed, only the milch animals and to neglect 
and half starve the calves? — That is a feature prevalent everywhere. 
Wherever milk is sold for profit the gowala starves the calves, whe- 
ther bull or heifer. 

65.749. Do you regard it as .sound policy to aim, at the outset of 
your experiments, at the dual purpose animal ? — Undoubtedly sound. 
In my opinion, it is the only way in which the cattle improvement 
question can be solved. To produce a cow which would eventually 
supersede the buffalo would be a fine achievement and it can be done. 

65.760. Meantime the buffalo holds the field?— Yes, to a pretty large 
extent in certain trects. 

65.761. Does the genera! bodily conform.ation which makes for a 
good draught aniina! go, as a rule, with good milking qualities?— I 
do not think it does here, but there is no reason whatever why one 
could not get a good bullock from a good milking cow. Indian 
draught cattle generally tend to slo^je towards the tail, that is, from 
the croup downwards. 

65,752. Is it the characteristic of a good milking cow that if is 
capable of consuming large quantities of fodder ? — Yes. 

65,763. Do you see much risk in presenting the cultivator with a 
good milking animal on the ground that the diet which he would be 
likely to give her might be insufficient ?— No, because if one goes 
through the country and sees the cattle, one will he just as likely to 
got a good bullock from a cow giving six to eight .wn of milk as 
from one which is giving only two to three of milk, the former 
only consuming very little more or actually the same amount as 
the latter. 

k2 
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65.754. It is true of course that the capacity to produce milk from 
ihe food rather than to build up fat is typical of the good milch 
cow ? — Yes. 

65.755. But is it not the case that if the milk is to be produced in 
reasonably large quantities the cow has to be nourished? — Yes. 

63,766. Is there sufficient fodder in the Province ? -Not for the 
present cattle population, but in the breocling tracts sufficient fodder 
is available. ^Ylion I say breedizig tracts I mean tracts where stall 
feeding, as opposed to grazing, is carried out. 

63.757. Arc those the tracts where milk is required by the rural 
pt>puIation Yes. You will get them along the Ganges/ the Gogra, 
the Gandak ami other rivers in North Bihar. 

65.758. Is stall feeding common in those tracts? — In the Northern 
division you will get stall feeding pra;citically constantly, except of 
course with .superfluous and useless cattle ; animals which receive any 
attention at all are stall fed. 

65.759. So that the area in which stall feeding is practised is the 
area in which there is a demand for milk ? — Yes. 

65.760. Sir Henry L(xwrenc< : In that area you get the best 
cattle ? — Yes. 

65.761. The Chairman: How about the milk yielding capacity of 

the cows in that tract at this moment? — 1 think the majority give 
about two except in certain areas from which there is a large 

export trade in cows. In these five to six or more, of milk is 

common. 

65.762. Is nourishment between the time of birth and the moment 
•of maturity of great importance in the case of the cow* ? — It is most 
important. 

65.763. Is the small size and light bone of' the cow, as conmared 
with the male ox in this Province, due very largely to insufficient 
teeding during the period of growth? — It is due to that, and also 
to early calving, especially in the tracts from which cows are 
exported. 

65.764. I think the Agricultural Department, as opposed to your 
•own, already maintain their farms at Eanchi, Monghyr and S about ?•— 

Tes. 

65.765. Is it proposed that they should continue to conduct tho«e 
farms? — I do not know what Government has decided to do at present, 
or what they intend to do in the future. 

65.766. Might there not be some danger of confusion in policy 
and duplication in the work if the Agricultural Department continu- 
ed to conduct those farms?-— It is quite possible. 

65.767. It is the case, I think, that Government take the view 
tlmt the Veterinary Department should be responsible for all live- 
stock and dairying work. Is that so? — That is the intention, but 
it has not actually been decided at present what my duties will be. 

65.768. What is your personal view as to the wisdom of that 
issue It depends altogether on what experience the veterinary 
officer has had in livestock work. If one could get a veterinary 
officer wffio was keen on the job, T should certainly put him on as 
Livestock Officer. 

65,760. You state, on page 127 of your note, that you think that 
.attention given to sheep and goats in this Province would repay 
ilself. Has any work been done on sheep and goats here? — No. 

Mr, D. Quinlan, 
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65.770. Apart from “the question of quality, do you tbink that 
tbore is an opening for an extension in these pastoral pursuits 

do not think it will be possible after some years, with the opening 
up of the country I halve in mind, and Especially in the districts 
where sheep are kept and grazed mAt extensively. In Gaya, South 
Shahabad and some other districts the number that could then be 
grazed would hardly justify Government in spending money on 
development. 

05.771. Have you any definite proposals to lay before the Com- 
ni<»sion in this matter?— No, 

65.772. It apiiears from your answer to Question 15 (5), that you 
are well satisfied with the working of the system of veterinary dis- 
pensaries, according to which the responsibility for those is divided 
between your department and the district boards. Is that arrange- 
ment working fairly well ? — It is working fairly well. 

05.773. Are the district hoards, taken as a whole, showing any 
ective interest in veterinary work ? — I think they are. It is a ques- 
tion of getting the members to take more interest in it. I think 
thf* arrangement, as I have pointed out in the note, is probably the 
best arrangement that can be made as regards «Government. I do 
not think it is the function of Government to supply veterinary aid 
for sporadic disease. 

65.774. I think you make the appointments to the districts? — 

y ‘s 

05.775. Do you consult the district boards about these appoint- 
nients*^ — Yes. They are asked to provide the money for these posts 
before the appointments are made. 

(■,5.776. Do you ever have a complaint from any district board 
thit the officer whom you send is not suitable for their district? — 
Yes. 

65.777, What action do you take? — If we have reserves available to 
leplace the men, we replace these men; we transfer them. In many 
cases the complaints are more or less frivolous; often it is really 
a question of the man’s c-aste and that kind of thing. We do not 
pay any attention to such complaints. 

65.778. Would it be true U) say that, on the whole, you work 
harmoniously with the district boards? — ^Yes. 

65,77fi. What proportion of the district boards with which you 
deal have official chairmen, if any? — I think there are at present 
only five. They are in the non-regulatcd districts, the Santal 
Parganas. Hazaribagh, Panchi, Palainau and Singhbhum. 

65.780. In answer to Question 15 (c), you mention the fact that 
tliere is a great deal of prejudice against castration even by the 
Biirdizzo methoi. Can you tell the Commission whether you see any 
diminution in that prejudice ?— We introduced it two years ago, and 
there has been very great difficulty in getting even the Hindu assist- 
ants to take lip this method. They say it is infra dig. and against 
their religious principles to castrate. 

65.781. I suppose an officer who himself objects to this method is 
not likely t-o be a good agent for persuading cultivators tn allow 
their animals to be so treated ? — No. 

65.782. Why is it infra dig^ — It is against their religious prin- 
ciples to start with, and then it is only the low caste Hindus or 
Mahommedans who carry out the castrations in the villages. 

65.783. Do you think that time will solve that difficulty?— I do 

<not think there will be any difficulty after a few years; 
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65.784. DoeB riiider{>68t inflict heavy losses on die rural poi^ula' 
don of this Province Yes, in certain years ; it usually api>eara. 
in waves. 

65.785. Once in ten years ?’—Oice in five years in certain tracts. 

65.786. Have you estimated, at all, the loss caused fay rinderpest 

in this Province ?— No, except as regards the numbers and what the 
average cost would be. , 

65.787. How many animals do you lose per epidemic or per year ? — 
It may be about 16,000. That would be taking the Province as a 
whole. 

65,708. Every year ?— Yes. I am referring to the loss from rinder- 
pest only. 

65.789. Sir Henry Lawrence : Are your figures in any way accu- 
rate They are accurate to this extent, that the Veterinary Assist- 
aut^ have to take the figures in each village. They visit the viliajges 
(luring an epidemic and they note down the numbers of animals 
which have been affected and which have died. It is on these figures 
that we base our statistics entirely. 

65.790. There is no separalte registration for each village ? — There 
18 nothing like that in this Province. 

65.791. The Chairman : Rinderpest involves very heavy loss, pecu 
liiary and otherwise, upon the cultivators, does it not? — Apart from 
the actual loss of the cattle^ it will be found that, in areas where 
the epidemics occur, cultivation ceases more or less through the loss 
of the bullocks. For example, an outbreak occurred in the Shaha- 
bad district in 1916 and over eight thousand cattle died from this 
disease alone. As a result a large area went out of cultivation 
that year. 

65.792. Would the taking of effective steps to mitigate the risks 
of rinderpest be a substantial contribution towards the agricultural 
OTogress of this Province ‘f — T do not think there can be any doubt 
rlout it. 

65.793. Perhaps you will agree that the serum-alone method, 
valuable as it is, has definite limitations and that the simultaneous 
method is the method which is most likely to produce a permanent 
improvement in the situation? — It is the only method that is likely 
to prove effective but it is impossible to carry out. 

65.794. T am coming to that point : What experience have you had 
of serum-simultaneous inoculation in this Province? — None except 
at Pusa. 

65.795. Are you familiar with the campaign for serum-simultan- 
eous inoculatioa which is at present being carried on in Mysore? — 

1 have not had any correspondence about it, but in October I met 
some officers in training at Muktesar. They were from Mysore and 
tad come there to learn technique. 

65.796. Are you familiar with any of the work in this direction 
which has been carried out in Africa?— Yes. I have read about it. 

65.797. I see from your note that you take the view that the time 
has not yet come when, in this Province, any large scheme of immuni- 
sation by the serum-simultaneous method would be practicable. 
Would you tell the Commission why you take that view?—! do not 
think it is worth while spending money on it unless we have some 
aefinite scheme to prevent disease 'generally, and also for cattle^^ 
breeding. I think the two should run concurrently. 
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65|798. You do not think that the prevention of preventible disease 
is an essential preliminary to cattle improvement in that, until a 
breeder has reasonable security for his investment, he is very un* 
hkely to invest?— That is a sound argument for the establishment 
of widespread preventive measures. 

66.799. Do you not think that immunisation by any means, if it 
can be achieved, should precede the attempt to improve the breed- 
ing?— I think the two should go together. The line I take is that, 
if you have to start your immunisation with large numbers of cattle 
which are at present quite useless, you are spending money for 
nothing. I think you must run your immunisation in conjunction 
with your cattle breeding schemes, and there again you want to 
have a Ijivestotk Act to make any cattle-breeding scheme effective. 

66.800. In that case, how many years do you think it will be 
before you have a reasonable number of animals whose lives are 
worth preserving?—! should think that in from fifteen to twenty 
years you would have made very good progress. 

65.801. Would you require considerable preliminary experiment • 
to be made before you fix upon the final details of a scheme for 
immunisation by the serum -simultaneous method on a large scale?— 
Yes. 

65.802. Do you think it would be wise at this stage to begin those 
tentative measures which must precede the bigger campaign ?— I do 
not think there will be any difficulty in carrying them out either. 
Preliminary measures would certainly be helpful. ► 

65.803. You do not think there will he any difficulty in carrying 
out a large campaign for serum-simultaneous inoculation ? — I do 
not think so. It depends on where you are going to start your 
campaign, Tlicro is no good, lor instnmje, in starting it in an area 
where you have not got cattle that are worth saving. 

65.804. I understand that there are three general schemes or hnee 
of policy which you might adopt, any one of them or in combination. 
Tlie first is to put a barrier— a belt of immunised cattle — across a cer- 
tain line of cattle movement or round about a particular area in 
order to check the spread of the infection ; the second is to attempt 
general immunisation of the major part of the cattle in the Province 
or in India as a whole; and the third is to select the animals of 
better quality ivhich, in your judgment, are worth preserving and 
immunise them by the serum-simultaneous method and to leave 
worthless animals to their fate. Have you any views on that?— I 
think the last is the only feasible solution if you want to save expense 
to Government and to improve the cattle. 

65.805. You told us a .short while ago that ten to fifteen thousand 
cattle die each year in the Province and that their deaUi inflict® 
immense economic loss and hardship on the cultivators, amounting 
ip some cases to a cessation of cultivation. Do yon think that the 
lives of these animals are worth preserving?— Yes, certainly. But I 
think you cannot do it unless you eliminate the animals that are 
useless. 

65.806. I cannot understand why, by adopting tho last methods 
namely, inoculation by selection, you should not proceed at once. It 
may be that certain animals are, in your view, entirely unsatis- 
factory. But on the other hand it would appear that if you protect 
the cultivators' oxen against this dreadful scourge you would, from 
the agricultural angle, be doing the cultivator and the Province an 
immense service ?— Yes, 
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65.807. On page 127 of your note you eay that 50,105 sheep wer^ 
exported from Calcutta ?—Ye8, they are mostly sent to the Straits, 
Burma, the Andaman Islands and Singapore. 

66.808. Professor Gdnguleei Does that number include only sheep 
or are there goats too ?— Some goats are included in the number. 

65.809. Dr, Htjder ; Did this number come entirely from this Pro- 
vince The greater part, I happened to be in the docks in Calcutta 
end I asked the man in charge where they came from. He said that 
they came from the Gaya district. It does not of course preclude 
their coming from the United Provinces. Practically the whole of 
the mutton supply of Calcutta is met from this Province. 

05.810. The Chairman : You give it as your view, on page 127, 
that some drastic restrictions as to the right of grazing in forest 
areas would, on the whole, be in the best interests of cattle owners 
themselves ? — Yes. 

65.811. Would popular opinion support anv step of that sort 
There are people who get something for nothing and so they would 
always he up against restriction. 

65.812. But unrestricted grazing simply leads k) the multiplication 
cf useless animals, does it not? — Absolutely. 

65.813. On page 129 you give it as your opinion that interest in 
agricultural matters amongst landlords and other natural leaders of 
rural society might be fostered if Government were to pay a comf)li' 
.nent here and there in terms of honours I — I think that would l»e 
a very desirable step on the part of Government. 

65.814. Is it your opinion that the man who tak<“^ an inti*rest in 
agriculture and who encourages the cultivators in the way they 
should go, does the community, on the whole, a \ery good service^ — 
There is no doubt about that. 

65.815. Do many landlords take such an interest I Not many that 
I know of. In this Province there are one or two. There is, at the^ 
moment, a pleader who has a large estate about 100 miles from Patna. 
He has started on very up-to date lines. He has obtained tractor 
ploughs and is farming altogether about 5,000 acres. 

65.816. The Eaja of Paiiahimf /N : Was your proposal to open a 
college here popular among all the four Provinces concerned ? — I do 
not think that it will be popular in Bengal; but in my opinion thb 
opening of the college is the only solution of the present difficulties. 

65.817. How was it viewed in Assam ? — I think the Director in 
Assam would be very glad to send his students here. 

65.818. So that there will be no difficulty in getting quite a number 
of students? — I do not think that there will be any difficulty on that 
score. Already we have forty-three. We have only to fill up thirteen 
mere places. 

65.819. What posts w^ill the students passing out of this college be 
fit to take up ? — Posts in the ordinary Subordinate Service. At present 
we get our men from the Bengal college. We are to teach only up 
to that grade. In addition to the teaching of the students, the sub- 
ordinate staff will be brought in at certain periods to take * refresher ' 
courses. 

65,S20. That is to say, they \vill be styled Veterinary Assistants? — 
Yes. 

65,821. To what higher standard may the Veterinary Assistant 
expect to rise ?— He can become an Inspector ; but in one or two cases- 
we have promoted men to the Provincial Service. " 
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65.822. What work would such an officer he in charge of f — One such 
officer is at present in charge of a range which comprises some eight 
<iistricts. 

65.823. I presume that such promotions are made purely as a result 
of the good work turned out and the general interest evinced by 
the men 1 — That is so. 

65.824. In this Province, what are the diseases that appear in 
epidemic form from time to time I — Binderpest, haemorrhagic septi- 
cremia, black qnaiier, surra, anthrax and foot-and-month, and 
parasitic diseases. 

65,625. What disease, in your opinion, causes the greatest havoc 
among cattle ?“-We have statistics about rinderpest, but if proper 
inquiries were made I should think that it would be found that 
parasitic disease was responsible for the greatest losses. The disease 
is due to presence of parasites in the intestines. 

65.826. You complain that the department does not get timely 
intimation of the breaking out of such diseases in rural areas. Is it 
not possible to enlist the sympathy of the Eevenue Department in 
this respect?— We employ every agency that is likely to give us anj 
help whatever, but the usual agency is the village rhaukidar and the 
police. Bewavds are offered to ehaukularn to bring in reports, so thal 
I think their reporting is as good as it can be under existing conditions. 
It is mainly a question of staff. 

65.827. Just as lectures are given to Sub*In specters of Police during 
their training, so also would you not like to adopt a similar method 
with Bevenuc Inspectors when these officers are under training ? — ^Yes, 
that would be a useful thing indeed. We also give lectures to the 
officers of the Co-operative Department at certain times of the year 
at Sabour. 

65.828. But Revenue Inspectors are officers who generally come into 
closer contact with the people than other officers do, so that lectures 
to these officials would be a very good thing, would it not?— Yes, I 
shall make a note of your suggestion. 

65.829. Jnmfa MavEf vnn : What staff are you recommending for 

this new college Two Ein'opean Professors (one for Medicine and 
one for Bacteriology and Pathology) and a third officer for Hygiene 
and Dietetics. * 

65.830. Would these also bo research officers? — ^Y'es; that would be 
a part of their duty when they are not teaching. 

65.831. I see you lay considerable emphasis on the importance of 
the extension of research and on the work that Muktesar is doing. 
Is it your idea to develop the existing provincial institutes such as 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, on the research side? — T think that 
should have been done long ago. 

65*832. T think you suggested that the Director at Muktesar should 
be a Director of Research for the whole of India? — ^Tes, I think he 
should have control over research on the lines mentioned in my note. . 
At meetings of the provincial officers, programmes would he decided, 
and from time to time, that is, yearly or half-yearly, further meetings 
would be called and progress of the works carried out in eac]h labota- 
trory compared. Touch would in this way be kept with each officer 
and unnecessary overlapping prevented. 

65,833. That is to get away from the spasmodic research which has 
been going on all over the country ?— Yes. If necessary, special 
research workers would be brought out for special subjects. 



65,834. That would mean having a Director of Beaearob at< 
Muktesar. If you had a Director of Research, would the revival of 
inspector Generalship still be necessary^ do you think? — My 
own opinion about that is that no progress can be made until you 
have an officer of that sort. Take for instance the Indian States; they 
are under the Government of India and if they look for advice they 
will naturally go to that Government for it, so that you want an officer 
who will carry some weight with the Government of India. Then 
again, in the case of the irrigation schemes and the canal colonies, 
these schemes come up to the Government of India for investigation 
and approval. I think that the policy of the Government of India 
in these cases ought to be to indicate what staff is required for each 
of file principal departments connected with these colonics, for example 
Agriculture, Veterinary, and Public Health. All these things should 
come under the purview of the Government of India. As far as my 
own experience goes, I must say that it was very unfortunate for me 
that when I first came out to this country I never had any officer, 
ftithcr from Si.mla or elsewhere, to show me what ivas required, or 
even to help me in the development of the department. 

65.835. Have you considered how this centralisation would fit in 
with the new form of Government whereby Veterinary and Agriculture 
are transferred subjects? — The control of cattle diseases should be 
entirely central. If you are going to control cattle disease in tWs 
country you cannot leave it to Local Governments to say *We will 
do this,’ or * We will not do this,’ or * We cannot do this,’ or ‘We 
cannot do anything at all Take the case of this Province which lies 
rjght across the roads that lead to Bengal, Assam and even to Burma. 
Cattle are exported from this Province into North Burma. If this 
Government took steps to control cattle disease and the United Pro- 
vinces Government, for instance, did not, the result would be perfect 
chaos and waste of public funds. 

65.836. You do think there is room for tw^o central officers, namely 
a Director of Research and an Inspe *tor-Generai — Well, I was in 
Muktesar a month ago and T know that the work at Muktesar is 
very highly technical, consequently the controlling officer must be a 
highly trained technicrl officer. The medium between this officer and 
the Government of India should be an officer of the Veterinary De- 
partment. Of that I am fully convinced. ^ 

65.837. Was the post of Inspector-General in existence when you 
first came out to the country ? — Yes. 

^ 65,8'J8. Profrfimr Gangnlee : With regard to the proposal you make 
of having two central officeis, the first officer to bo the Inspector- 
General and the second to be the Director of Research, I wish to know 
whether you favour the idea of having a central Imperial research 
station ? — Yes, provided that we are supplied with laboratories in the 
plains. 

65,839. Have you any idea as to where you would like such a station 
(o be located? — Ai, Muktesar. 1 ihink that Imic, in Patna, where you 
have a farm and also a laboratory, it would be a good thing to 
establish a central station for Bihar, Bengal and Assam, because 
Patna is C. pable of a great deal of development. In reswet of 
research, I must say that all research work ought to be conducted 
away from the towns, at least as rcgnrds cattle and livestock. You 
mTTst get out into the district and as close as possible to natural con- 
ditions. 

^.840. So yon do not think that the mere appointment of a Director 
of Research, without giving him a cential research station, would bi 
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of any use No, he ought "to be in charge of a station so tiiat he 
liiniBelf may keep in touch with all that is going on, theoreticaJly ai 
well as practically. 

05.841. How^ would this officer co-ordinate the research work that 
would be carried on in other Provinces Through a research fund 
association which, 1 think, is absolutely essential. The committee 
would be composed of officers of the provincial departments as well 
as scientific officers. They would discuss the subjects on which 
research is to be carried oiit, and would also meet at certain intervals 
to discuss the results. 

05.842. And the Inspector General of Vetcimai\> Service would be 
another officer, in your view Yes, a necessary officer. 

65.843. How would you co-ordinate the control of veterinary diseates ^ 
—It depends on whether you recommend legislation for the Cfontro! 
of diseases. The control of diseases must be centralised; you cannot 
iqplit up the work among tlic Provinces; some Provinces may not have 
the money to provide the Hiaff. In ray opinion, it is the duty of the 
‘Central uovernment to take up the control of diseases, and if you 
legislate it will be the duty of the Inspector General (or whatever 
you like to (‘all that officer) to carry out the control. 

65.844. You are thinking of All-India legiriation 1 — ^You cannot legis- 
late in any other way. 

05.845. On the question of veterinary research in the Province,^ I 
see that you propose to equip a large laboratory in connection with 
your college and you wish to have three research workers Yes. 

oh, 846. What would be the nature of the work you propose to carry 
on in this laboratory ?— That will be for the committee of the research 
association, which I hope will be started, to specify. 

05.847. You are thinking of a provincial laboratory 1— I have said 
in my note that it ought to be run in consultation with Muktesar. 

65.848. There is the question of veterinary diseases to be gone into ; 
then you attach a great deal of importance to animal nutrition; and 
you also want to take up the work of animal breeding. ^I^us, yoti 
propose to have researches on animal diseases, animal nutrition and 
animal breeding all concentrated in one laboratory? — Quite right. 

65.849. You want to do all this with three research officers 1— If Gov- 
ernment agree and are willing to pay, there will be plenty of scope even 
for more officers. 

66.850. The scheme of a veterinary college has been sanctioned by 
Government; have the funds been voted already?— We have got tibi* 
funds for buildings and also for the staff; the scheme has met with 
the approval of the Council 

65.851. On the whole, you are quite satisfied with the support that 
you receive from the Legislative Council ? — ^Yes. 

65,^2. From the annual report I find that about 62,000 animals 
suffered from foot and mouth disease last year ; is that very serious ?— 
No. 

66.853. On the question of stall-feeding, could you tell the Commis- 
sion what is the usual practice in the areas where stall-feeding is 
practised?— ('attle gc< oilcakes, pulses and hhma of different cereals 
mixed together wet. 

06.854. Neitiher ^our department nor the Agricultural Department 
hm been able to give any suggestions to the cultivator on the question 
‘of stall-feeding. You state in answer to Question 10 (5) tibat no 
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research has been done on fodder. This problem of stall-feeding 
remains unexplored ? — ^Yes. 

65.855. The present practice of stall-feeding depends on the em- 
pirical knowledge of the cultivator ? — ^Well, he cannot give more than 
he grows. 

65.856. My point is that^you have not been able to give the culti 
vators a direction ?— The cultivator cannot go outside his holding and 
buy fodder and yet make an economic proposition of his cattle; if 
he has to buy fodder from outside, it will not pay him to keep his 
animals. 

65.857. If that is so, no research work on fodder will be of use?-" 
There are crops which can be grown for silage, and they will help 
him considerably, especially in the case of milking cattle. 

65.858. On the question of your relationship with the district boards, 
vou state in answer to Question 15 (b) that there has been confiider- 

ble difficulty in getting the district boards to sanction extra staff. 
In the Administration Report of Bihar and Orissa for 1925-26, we find 
that the local hoclit;:, in co-opt‘ration with which veterinary relief is 
administered, are constantly demanding fresh subordinates Some 
districts which have not sufficient funds do find difficulty, but in the 
majority of cases, especially in the three divisions of North Bihar, 
there is very little difficulty in getting them to sanction the necessary 
staff. 

65.859. The difficulty which you refer to does not arise because the 

district boards arc not interested in the problem of veterinary relief, 
but becaujse they have not been able to provide adequate funds ?-^No 
In some cases they have got the funds; but the district board may 
pass a resolution at one meeting to take an Assistant, but then some 
one gets up at a later meeting and moves a resolution and the district 
board says will not have the Assistant^ ^ 

65.860. What is your view regarding touring dispensaries; are they 
any good ? — I tliink they are doing good work, considering the distances 
and the areas they have to cover. 

f>5,861. They hav<' a vast area to serve? — Yes, in many cases; but 
where we have three men in a sub division they do their work quite 
well. 

65.862. On the cpiestion of the suppression of contagious diseases^ 
you state that there are three obstacles. Firstly, ,^'ou say that the 
agency for notifying the outbreak of diseases is vei’j’' defective. 
Have you any suggestions to offer as to how you can improve on the 
existing system ? — I do not think there is any improvement to be made. 
It is all a question of staff and the reduction of the area in whicjh 
the Assistants have to tour. If the area is reduced, it means that the 
Assistants will come into coniaet with the villagers much more easily 
and they can get to the outbreaks much earlier. 

65.863. The second obstacle is the religious objection to inoculation : 
is that a very serious one ?— No : it is breaking down. 

65.864. We are told in the Administration Report that the loading 
Pundits of the Province have blessed this idea of inoculation? — ^Yes. 
We got up a meeting of the Pundits of Puri and put the question to 
them, as to whether there is any religious objection to inoculation, 
and their opinion is that there is no objection to inoculation. 

^ 66,865. Have you taken steps to inform the cultivators about the 
views expressed by the Pundits ? — ^Yes. The views as well as the names 
of the Pundits are printed in different dialects and distributed by the 
Vetennary Assistants. 
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6Q,866« So, the religious objection you refer to is not very serious ? — 
No ; it will break down in time. 

65.867. Have you any dairy experts at the present time in thik 
Province ? — I am supposed to take up that work, but so far have not 
had any pay for it. 

65.868. Vou propose to start dairy farms in the Province without a 
dairy expert? At present you have no such officer? — No, except the 
manager of the dairy farm, who is an expert in that particular line.. 
He was recommended by Mr. Smith, the Imperial Dairy Expert. 

65.869. Have you any farm under you ?— Yes, the Patna farm. 

65.870. It is under you, not under the Department of Agriculture ? — 
Yes. 

65.871. And the farm at Sipaya I — It is under the Department of 
Agriculture. 

b5,872. Sir James MacKenna: Do they breed any cattle there? — 
No, !]fcey rear buffalo bull calves and send them out to the districts. 

65.873. They have given up the big scheme ? — ^Yes. 

65.874. Professor Gangulee : The view of the committee over which 
Dr. Clouston presided was that the objective of cattle-breeding should 
be to get the dual purpose animal? — ^Yes. 

65.875. And you are pursuing that policy? — ^Yes. ' 

65.876. On the qucHtion of the economic aspect of cattle-breeding,, 
you told us that there is a great deal of export of cattle from thia 
Piovinco to Bengal and other Provinces. If so, why does not cattle- 
iu'ceding pay It depends on whether you get your grazing free and 
on whether conditions are such that you can get rid of your surplus 
stock eavsily. Cattle-breeding would pay if you w^ere able to use the 
COW}? as milk producers. At the present time they do not produce 
milk, and if th.)y produce only bullock.s once in tw^o years they can- 
not pay, 

65.877. But you have a demand for 500,000 head for export; and 
yet it does not pay ?— It does not pay the cultivator; it pays the 
dalal. The ehtlal^ I should think, is the person w'ho makes most out of 
it, I should think that Mr. Danby would be able to enlighten you on 
that question. There is a large number of cattle dealers living in 
and near his district and in the Muzaffarpur district. 

05.878. What is the existing arrangement for the distribution of 
stud bulls ‘I — Any one w'ho w^ants a bull gets it. 

65.879. To whom should he apply ? — The only farms that supply them 

are Ranchi and Monghyr, and a few are supplied from Sabour. They 
apply to the Director of Agriculture or to me. * 

05.880. Has the {)rico of cattle gone up recently? — It has gone up 
since 1914, but in the last twelve months there has been a drop. 

65.881. What factors regulate these fluctuations in prices ? — I should 
think the principal factor is the price of jute in Bengal. If you get 
jute in demand in Bengal, the rise is reflected in the markets here. 
With high prices for jute, or the chances of high prices, you will find 
the price of bullocks increasing here. 

65.882. What facilities have you at the present time for a rapid 
diagnosis of disease ? — ^Ex;cept in the three laboratories that we have, 
i.e., one in Patna, one in Muzaffarpur an^ one in Cuttack> we have- 
no facilities. 

65.883. Where have the officers in charge of these laboratories been 
trained Hie Veterinary Assistants have been trained at Madras and! 
Huktesar. 
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65^884. Mr. Kamat : You ftaid that legitlaiioa lor the ooutrckl of con* 
tagiouB diseases should be All-India legislation. 1 quite see it should 
be central legislation for all the Provinces, but I would like to know 
what would be your machinery for the enforcement of the law * 
for the prevention of contagious diseases. Would it be under the 
control of the proposed Inspector General? — ^By him and through the 
provincial officers and the Provincial Governments. You have already 
gol: your provincial staff, and it should he at the disposal of the 
Inspector General in the same way as, in England, you get veterinary 
surgeons appointed part time inspectors to carry out the work of con- 
trolling diseases of animals. It would not pay the Government of 
India to have a special staff. 

65.885. That is the proposal about which I am asking you. Suppos- 
ing an All-India Act is passed, the Government of India cannot 
maintain a very large staff throughout all the Provinces for enforcing 
that law. Now, you wish to have an Inspector General. I adc you> 
what would be the relation of that Inspector General to the provincial 
o’licers, and how would he operate? — The Inspector General would 
visit a Province and see whether the arrangements were satisfactory. 
!f the Inspector Generara report was unsatisfactory as regards the 
staff or the measures adopted for controlling disease, it ought to be 
within the power of the Government of India to say to a Local Gov- 
ernment that an increase of staff is required in that area. We must 
have that officer 'and central control to make provincial control 
effective ; if the Local Government failed to carry out the suggestions 
the Government of India would have to meet a portion of the cost 
of the provincial staff. 

65.886. The Government of India would have to meet the cost?— 
If the Local Government were unable to meet the cost of staff, or if 
it objected to it, the Government of India should be in a position to 
say The disease must be suppressed and you must do it ; or, another 
7*ta media would be for the Government of India to meet the cost of 
the provincial staff. 

65.887. According to you, theieforc, it involves a sort of siilwidy 
from the Government of India to the Provincial Government 1 — Yes. 

65.888. It also gives a final determining voice to the Inspector 
General with reference to the policy adopted in the Province?— Yes. 
You must have one officer only for the control of disease; otherwise, 
it is an impossibility ; the provincial officers should be under hi# control 
as regards preventible diseases. 

65.889. In that case, who would have the final control? Are the 
provincial veterinary officers to be under the control of the provincial 
Minister or imder the Inspector General ? — I suppose the Minister 
would-be responsible to the Council for a portion of the cost of 
administration, as it will affect that particular Province. 

65.890. With reference to the help which you got from the Pundits 
of Puri in the matter of popularising inoculation, did you also timilarly 
try- for their help in the matter of making the new castration metiiod 
popular? — No. That was previous to the introduction of this initra- 
ment. 

65.891. Your department has not yet invoked the assistance of these 
Pundits?— No, not yet. 

65.892. Do you think it would be worth while to do it ! — I think so* 

I think it iR only s (|ucsfion of demonstration for the Hindus in the 
villages to accept it. 
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tbMZ. If the department obtniiie the confidence of Aese reliRioue 
Pundits, it will he to the benefit of tiie department as well as of the 
fmbiie Yes. 

65.894. Kegarding your suggestion for legidation for eontroUing 
dairies and the prevention of adulteration of milk, ^t present I think 
corporations of large cities like Calcutta have the power at any rate 
to check the adulteration of milk Have you watched the results of 
such attempt#? — I do not think it has been found to be practical in 
Calcutta. * There has been too much intriguf and graft going on ; 
that is what I hear. 

65.895. That is to say, although the powers under the law do ebdst, 
they have been render^ ineffective in actual practice? — ^Yes. As 
regards the supply of milk to towns, tuy opinion is that it ought to be 
ti^en from the country, and all suppliers of milk should be registered, 
in the same way as is done in England. The retailers in the towns 
dtould also be registered and pay a fee for a license. That is the cmly 
way in which one can epntrol the supply. 

65.896. Do you mean to say that what has now become ineffective 
in cities would be made effective if the dairies and milkinj^ sheds were 
transferred to the country Yes, and also if suppliers in the towns 
were licensed. When T say suppliers, I mean the retailers. It will have 
to be retailed in the towns from the dairies in the country. 

65.897. in certain big towns the law has been there, and the licen- 
aing of retailers has been tried, but it has been found ineffective in 
actual practice ?-~Ye8. 

65.898. You auoKCPi, as a remedy against that, that if the dairies 
were shifted to the country, the policy of licensing retailers would be 
effective. I want to know what is the connection between the two ? — 
If you have a retailer and if he commits any offences against the law 
as regards adulteration or dirty milk, you can withdraw his license 
and he cannot then sell within municipal limits. I think that that 
would be a very effective step in reducing adulteration. Of cx)iir8e you 
have also got to see that they have sanitary stalls and that kind of 
thing. These safeguards are, I expect, provided in many of the 
municipal by-laws, but the commissioners" will not enforce them. 

65.899. The commifisioners will not enforce them, not necause they 
have not the will to do so, but because they have tried and failed^ 
bccan.se the retailers try to conduct different shops in different names 
in different localities? — They ought to be registered in the same way 

as ghnrriwallm. 

65.900. I want to know how the mere transfer of the dairies from 
the city limits to the country limits would be a relief?— You have 
got your controls, and the sheds are more likely to be in a good con- 
dition when removed to the country than it kept in the cities. 

65.901. You are assuming that the adulteration takes place in the 
milking sheds and not in the streets in the hands of the retailers?— 

I do not suppose either of the persons concerned are likely to avoid 
any opportunity of adding a little water to their milk. 

65.902. Adulteration may take place even by the road side, in the 
street, or anywhere?— Yes. 

65.903. What about the economic effect of the price of milk being 
raised by this sort of legislation, as after all, the supply would be not 
quite ample? Supposing the price <f milk goes up, are there many 
people in this country prepared to buv milk at the rate of, sav, eight 
annas a j?cer?— That is the cost of milk in Calcutta; it is eight annaa 
« poimd for special grade bottled milk; you can also pay according to Uie 
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minount of water it contains. For fifty per cent of water, you may 
buy it at the rate of three seert a rupee. 

65,804. Tea, those who want good, pure milk and can afford to pay 
for it will obtain it by this method Yes. 

65.905. But, along with this method of legislation, is it not also 
desirable to increase the supply of good milk for the poorer classes, 
and yet keep the prices down to a point at which it would be within 
their means ?~The only way in which you can do that is by removing 
the dairy sheds from . the towns, because you must pay municipal 
and other taxes in the towns and there is also the increased cost of 
living and of footstuffs as compared with rates in the mofussil. 

65.906. Mr, Danhy\ On page 120 of your note you say that the 
system by which the dispensaries are under the control of the district 
boards is satisfactory, inasmuch as it encourages the establishment of 
veterinary hospitals and dispensaries. Have you found that the 
district boards have established any new hospitals or dispensaries?-— 
We have got six or eight new dispensaries. sanctioned this year, 

65.907. In North Bihar ?— One in North Bihar and I think the rest in 
South Bihar. 

65.908. You say that the members of the district boards are not 
interested in agriculture and will not sanction the necessary fitnds. 
This being the case, do you think it would oe better if the dispensaries 
were placed under the control of the Veterinary Department? — I do 
not think so. I think the function of Government as regards veterinary 
relief is entirely preventive. As T pointed out in the note, you must 
have a certain number of officers in a district to carry out preventive 
work. There will be certain seasons in the year, or certain days in the 
week, when they will not be employed on that work. The only way in 
which you can occupy them is by putting them into a dispensary. 
Otherwise you w^ould have KX) or 150 men wandering about the Pro* 
vinoc wdth nothing to do. I do not mean to say that the control should 
not remain with the department as regards inspection, but I think the 
function of Government is entirely preventive and the carrying out of 
research. 

65.909. Do you consider that the Veterinary Assistants are under suffi- 
cient’control under the present svstom? — No. I do not think we have 
got nearly enough high grade officers to control them. As I pointed 
out in my note, the object of Government should be to introduce the 
higher grade officers, one for each district, and to do away with the 
inspecting staff. That does not mean that the Inspectors at the present 
time are not doing their jobs efficiently. A man who has gone through 
a four-year course at the college and has had subsequent training 
should be pLaced in charge of the districts. 

65.910. Under the present system, are the Veterinary Assistants 
transferred by the district boards or by the Veterinary Department? — 
By the Veterinary Department They are really Government officers 
who have been lent to the district boards. 

65.911. You say that the Legislative Council has approved the 
appointment of a Veterinary Assistant to each fhana area. Would you 
recommend that a dispensary should be established in each thana 
area?— I think there is room for them when you consider that a 
thana may have nearly a hundred square miles. 

65.912. Sir Henry LawreMcex How many would that mean for the 
whole Province?— I think about 480, 
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65|9I3, Mr, Danby : Although the Legislative Council has sanctioned 
i,he appointment of an Assistant to each tham>a area, the district boards 
have not sanctioned the funds to enable you to do so ? — ^No. It has not 
been put up because, at the present time, it is an impossible proposi- 
tion. The pay which the Assistants at the present time receive is not 
sufficient to attract the type of man that we want and that is a point 
which I should like the Commission to note. When a scheme for im- 
provement of the pay of the subordinate officers is put up to Govern- 
ment explanations are asked Jor and these may run into pages on all 
conceivable aspects of the question. But the one thing which, to my 
mind, is overlooked or it is not accepted as an argument and operates 
against the Veterinary Department and the Agricultural Department 
and other out-door departments, is that the difference in pay between 
the clerical staff and the technical staff is iiot sufficient. The pay of 
the Veterinary Assistant is fifty rupees a month. The pay of the clerical 
staff here in Patna starts at forty rupees. Here the clerks have electric 
light and fans and other up to date conveniences. I do not blame the 
graduates for deciding for themselves which is really the more com- 
fortable job. For instance, the other day I wanted a clerk on sixty 
rupees a month. I had applications from seven graduates, B.As. 
and B.Scs. I asked them whv they did not go into the Veterinary 
Departn>ent and pointed out that they would start on fifty rupees and 
would get ten rupees duty allowance and a travelling allow^ance up 
to IwentA-five rupees a month. They would not look at it because the 
conditions under which the Veterinary Assistants and the Agri-mlturat 
Assistants work are such that no man who has any idea of his own 
^'omfort would ever accept. 

65.914. Sir Henry Lawrence : What do you start your men on t— They 
si art on Ks. 50 a month but I would start them on Rs. 75. 

65.915. What do they rise to now, and wdiat would you recommend ? — 
ITiey rise to Rs. 120. I ihink they ought to go up to Rs. 150. 

65.916. Mr. Darby : With regard to the improvement of the breed 
of cattle in North Bihar, most of the cows that you say are valueless 
are kepi by the cultivators for manuring their fields and not for milking 
purposes Yes, a good number. 

65.917. It would require less to feed the improved t>T>e? — Yes, but 
you would not have so many to feed if you had an improved type. 

65,918 Tliat would not give them the manure t — The manure from 
ill fed animals is of less value than that from animals which are pro- 
perly fed. The whole question h simply one of reduction in the numW 
of uneconomic animals, and I should say that fifty per cent of 4ihe 
animals are worth nothing but the price of the skin and bones. 

6,5,919. In a thickly populated tract where there is no grazing area, 
how would you get over the difficulty of fodder for the cattle ?— Many 
of the cattle that one finds even in the highly cultivated area could be 
got rid of and they could be replaced by a more economical type with- 
out any loss to the cultivator. 

65.920. Would you recommend legislation to make inoculati 3 n com- 
pulsory Certainly. 

66.921. Sir Henry Lawrence :?IVotild you get the Pandits to ripport 
this policy? They gave me their dastkhat (signature) to the whole 
thing about seven years ago. 

65.922. Does the dmtkhat carry weight with the Ijogislative Ooun 
cil That is a question which I do not think I could answer. T do nol 
know. 



65,923. Have you any means of propagating this gospel among the 
gentlemen who hold the purse strings, I mean the Legislative Council f— 
They are pretty keen on the department as a whole. I do not think 
there will be any difBculty when they find that they are getting valno 
for the expenditure. 

65,024. You have hopes of carrying the Legislative Council with 
you Yes. 

65.925. What is the average value you would put on animal, taking 
Hihe useful and the useless together ? — I should think about thirty 
rupees, taking the value of the good cattle in the three divisions and 
putting it against those in Orissa. 

65.926. You have got over two crores of cattle I— We have nearly 
twenty-eight millions. 

65.927. The money value of the cattle of the Province is thirty timea 
chat, or over eighty crores of rupees? — Yes. 

65.928. Do you think it is worth while spending money to improve an 
asset of that character ?—There is no doubt about that. 

65.929. Your proposal is to keep up the value but reduce the num- 
ber of cattle f— Yes. 

65.930. Have you considered the point whether that reduced number 
would be sufficient to do the draught work of the Province? — I 
should think so. You will get better work out of larger bullocks than 
cut of the things that are called plough bullocks at present. 

65.931. You refer in your note to the work of Sir Arnold Tiiei!er‘iii 
South Africa. Do you consider that the measures adopted by him, 
for stamping out rinderpest in South Africa, could be effectively em- 
ployed here? — Yes, under the conditions which I have already ex- 
plained. I think the improvement of the livestock and the suppres- 
sion of disease should go together. 

05.932. Do you agree that rinderpest was stamped out in South 
Africa by Sir Arnold Theiler ? — I think it was stamped out before he 
arrived in the country. 

65.933. Do you know how long it took to stamp it out?~~I think it 
took about eight or nine years. 

65.934. Do you know that his view is that the rinderpest of India is 
a menace to the cattle of the whole world? — Yes; that is recognised in 
America. They will not admit cattle, from India under any conditions 
whatever. 

65,935 Or into South Africa?— I do not know about South Africa. 
B:^t it is, in my opinion, a very serious blow tv> the livestock owner in 
this country, because if you can introduce Indian breeds or gi f the 
exportation incrensrd, it means a very high value being placed on the 
better class of cattle. 

65.936. 8o, this apprehension about the menace of rinderpest is a 
serious economic evil to India?— There is no doubt about it. 

65.937. Sir Thomaa MIdf/Irton : How many Veterinary Assistants 
have you at the present time ?— The number is 137. 

65.938. And you talked of 486 ns being an impossible numbei ? — ^Yes, 
for Government I do not think it is a feasible proposition. 

65.939. When you say *Governmcnt\ do you mean Government and 
the district boards, or the Central Government? — Government find the 
district Vioards. I do not think that Government could pay for 486; 
but that IS a question as to which side of the service it is intended tn 
develop, the preventive side, or sporadic disease side. 
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($5^940. Then even if you had this impossible number of Veterinary 
»£urgeons, each man would have something like 100,000 cattle to look 
after!— Yes; but it would be impossible for the public funds to meet 
the cost of that number. 

e5»941. The point is that there is no possibility of providing, through 
public funds, a sufficient number of Veterinary Surgeons to deal with 
the cattle of the Province I do not think it is possible. 

65,942. How many cattle should a Veterinary Inspector be expected 
tr deal with'? Obviously he cannot deal with 100,000? — I should think 
about 5,000 would be as much as he could possibly deal with. 

65,9^. That means that there is a very large scope for the veterinary 
practitioner in the country Yes. ’ 

65.944. 1b there any hope for a private veterinary practitioner to 
I'lake a living in India?— I do not think so. I have pointed out in 
my note that the Co-operative Depaitment is the medium through 
which you can get help to the villagers. 

65.945. Do you think that if the Co-operative Department were to 
take up the supply of veterinary advice, thej could supply all the 
Veterinary Assistants that would be required to treat the cattle of like 
Province?— It would depend on the development of the Co-operative 
Department. 

65.946. Have you any expectation that they could do so ?— If we had 
I be men available I believe we could send them out to a certain number 
of the banks, even at the present moment. 

05.947. Everything points to your endeuvemring to get as many men 
as possible ?— -Yes, 

65.948. Very naturally, in starting a new college, you think of a four- 
year course* that is the course adopted in Europe and in veterinary 
colleges in other parts of this country. But do you not think that there 
is something to he said for a three-year course in circumsianoes like 
yours?— Ych, so long as you can get the men in later for ‘refresher^ 
courses. 

65.949. That is a possibility always ?— But it would not get over the 
difficulty of providins: accominodatioix for the men and it would increase* 
the number of classes. 

65.950. ‘Refresher* courses are easily arranged so as not to interfere 
with the normal working of the college. Would that not be possible ?— It 
is my intention to have the ‘refresher* course under any conditions, be- 
cause I think the men will benefit a lot more by their experience outside, 
and then, bringing them in and putting them through these courses, 
they^ will know where their shortcomings are, in what subjects they 
lequire brushing up; in that way, I think, the course is very necessary 
and will undoubtedly benefit them 

65.951. The standard of the veterinary curriculum which one finds 
in the colleges in England, for example, is devised to meet the needs of 
men who are going in for many types of veterinary practice. Some, 
as you have indicated, might be practising in Souwi Kensington and 
dealing with dogs, others might be at Newmarket treating horses; 
ethers may be country veterinary }>ractitioners dealing chiefly with 
cattle. If you were devising a curriculum for Bihar you would have 
to think almost entirely of the treatment of cattle?— Yes, horses are 
out of the question in this Province. 

65.952. You might put dogs out of the question too ?— Yes, but some- 
times one has to treat dogs as well, in order to please one’s clienls. 
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65.953. But you might concentrate on a curriculum for the practi^ 
tioner who might be described as a ‘'cattle doctor'*. What I want to 
know is whether, in framing the curriculum for your new college, you 
have had this in mind ?~-*Yes, except in regard to the teaching of anatomy 
which requires to be revised. The study of anatomy is carried out on 
the horse. Considerable waste of time takes place in the veterinary 
colleges, because the students do not carry out their dissections or the 
ox. They Fpeiid, say, six months or seven months in dissecting the horse 
and then tlicy switch off and learn comparative anatomy. What is 
learnt in this \v<i\ '‘s not sufficient for the ordinary student, because his 
knowledge of English and Latin i.s very limited and when he is taken 
from the study of the horse and put on to the ox, valuable time which 
could be put to better advantage on the study of the ox is wasted. 

65.954. I quite agree with you. You would agree with me, I presume,, 
that there is very much to bo said for aiming at a three year course, 
raainl.\ devoted to diseases of the ox, for the purposes of the Indian 
practitioner? — In this Province, certainly, the horse is out of the ques^ 
tion. For example, we have a very large fair at Sonepur on the other 
side of the Ganges about six miles from here, at which in 1913 before 
the War, one could be quite certain of getting a useful type of country- 
bred. But now one will find nothing but weeds from the Punjab mostly 
with an English T. B. cross and small ponies which can only be used 
for tum-tums. 

65.955. Are you seriously hampered in leaching here by the absence 
of text books written for India ? — As a matter of fact T intended writing 
to Dr. Bradley of the Edinburgh Veierinary College about the prepara- 
tion of a text-book on the anatomy of the ox for the use of the students; 
but other text-books are, T think, quite good enough for the sludents: 
they can be supplemented by notes. 

65.956. Now coming to the question of simultaneous inoculation : I 
think in reply to the Chairman you indicated that in your view the 
best method by which to proceed was the n)ethod of seleciion; that is 
to say, you would select certain animals in a di.strict and inoculate 
them ? — Yes, in the areas which are declared to be breeding areas. 

65.957. This means that you would have to inoculate each fresh crop 
of calves and that, within a district, inoculation has got to be continu- 
ous ? — Tliat is one of the things which, T think, the people who idvocat© 
this system appear to forget. You have got to constantly go round the 
villages doing inoculation, and that is one of the reasons why the control 
of the disease should be simultaneously taken up throughout India 
There is no other way of dealing with it. Any Province that takes up 
this question thdependently is simply throwing away its money. 

65.958. But if you had each crop of calves i)roteeied then it would 
not matter if there was an outbreak in the neighbourhood ? - No, but the 
menace is always around. 

65,059. I think you had in mind chiefly th(* breeding animals wdien 
^ou were talking about selection for inoculation ?— No, not breeding 
animals only; I meant all the animals inside a tract which has been 
declared to be suitable for cattle breeding, because all tracts in the 
Province are not suitable. 

65.960. But inside that declared tract would you inoculate every 
animal, or only the best animals ? — Every animal that was considered 
to be worth inoculating. 

65.961. You would gather all the useful plough cattle and inoculate 
them, but you would leave the others alone? — Yes, I would do that, 
but if the people saw the benefit of it I would inoculate some of these 
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oth/er cattle as well. I would introduce this system, to start with, i» 
the cattle breeding tracts. 

65.962. Are these cattle-breeding tracts in Bihar well defined Yes. 
Wherever you get good rabi crops you get good cattle. For instance 
in Orissa, Ohota Nagpur and Bengal, w'hcre the rain does not county 
the quality of ihe cattle is bad. 

65.963. The ordinary cultivator in this Province seems to go m for 
cattle-bleeding to a much greater extent than is common in the rest of 
India? — He has got a market in Bengal which is constant. The death 
rate of cattle in Bengal is enormous. I was in Bengal, at least in the 
two western divisions, before this Province wms formed, and it was an 
ordinary experience to see, during the rains of early winter, lines of 
cattle up to their bellies in water feeding out of dug-outs, small boats 
which the people in villages ordinarily use They are made from the 
excavated trunk of the palm tree. 

65.964. As a rule ir*. other parts of India, wdien there are not enough 
cattle bred within a district the supply comc.s from grazing districts, 
from the stock of wandering herdsmen ? -Yes. 

65,966. But, as \ou have explained to us, the supply for Bengal comes 
largely from the cultivated tracts of Bihar ? — Yes, and from the Terai 
and Nepal, just outside the borders of North Bihar. In the northern 
part of the Bhagalpur, Purnea and Ohamparan districts, cattle are taken 
to the grazing grounds in Nepal, and at certain times in the year these 
are brought back and the young stock are sold to the cultivators, who 
rear them for twe*lve months or two years as the case may be. (They 
generally take one year’s cultivation out of them.) These are then 
sold to the dealers who distribute them all over the Province or take 
them to Bengal and Assam. Many of the dealers come dowm to the 
Shahabad district, for rearing, 

65.966. You are .strongly in favour of increasing the milk trade of the 
Province, and you give your reasons. Would you propose to draw milk 
from the areas that breed cattle ? — Yes. It w^ould not be possible from 
the grazing areas. In my note I mention, as a market, the indastrial 
areas to the south, that is Calcutta, the coal fields, Asansol, and as far 
as Jamshedpur. 

65.967. I wanted to be quite clear on that. I did not know whether 
you propt)sed to daaw milk from the areas which now supply draught 
cattle. Well, good draught cattle are bred in Shahabad, which is 
covered by the Sop Canals and also from parts of the Patna district. 
I would get milk there pT incipally. 

65.968. Would not the introduction of a milk selling industry destroy 
the cattle breeding industry? — I do not think so, 

65.969. What would happen to the <‘alves? — ^You wdll still have to 
supply the bullocks. 

66 . 970 . That is not the experience of cattle-breeders in othc^ count- 
ries, for example, the dairy districts of Ireland?— No, because they do 
not work the calves; they export them to England and Scotland; but 
here you have a definite use for the bullocks, that is, for ploughing and 
carting. 

65 . 971 . If you have a market for milk, the calves would be starved ? — 
No; I do not think so. For instance, here in the Shahabad district they 
export all their cows to Calcutta, or as many as they can spare, and 
yet the calves are in excellent condition. 

66 . 972 . You draw attention to the great drain on the good cows of 
India because of slaughter when they go dry in town dairies. Do you 
think any measures can be taken to jprevent this ?— There is no feasible 
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method except the one that I have indicated, that is taking the town 
dairies out into the mofussil, where the conditions are suitable for 
keeping cattle cheaply. 

66.973. Would it not be possible to put good cows on a register and 
prevent them being slaughtered except under a license ? do not think 
even that will be possible, because, what! are you to do with dry cows 
that are not brought for slaughter? They have got to be fed, and it 
would not pay to keep such cows in Calcutta. 

65.974. The cost of transport would increase the cost of milk to the 
consumer; he must pay for it? — It is the only feasible way; in my 
opinion it is quite? practicable, because we have the experience gained 
in transporting milk from Ahmedabad to Bombay, from Juhbulpore 
to Bombay, and from Karnal to Calcutta. 

65.975. filir Renry Lawrenre: Is not the evil of slaughter of cattle 
common to all great cities V -It is not so in England and Scotland, 

65.976. Is it anywhere greater than in Edinburgh at present ?— Thai 
is only a question for the corporation to deal with properly. 

66.977. Sir Thomas Middleton : You suggest- that they ought to take 
up the question of the digestibility of fodders, at Muktesar. Are you 
aware that this work is being done in Bangalore? — The conditions in 
Bangalore and Muktesar are clifferent. I do not think that enough work 
is being done on that subject. 

65.978. Your argument is that there should be more investigation? * 
Yes. 

65.979. Mr, Calvi vt : You mention that some of your staff would not 
use the Burdizxo instrument ?— Yes. We tried gentle persuasion to 
start with, but they would not use it: but after dealing with that ques 
tion departmentally we have got over that difficulty. 

65.980. They took to it without objections ?— Yes; but 1 do not think 
they are convinced, as yet, that they are doing quite the right thing. 
In connection wdth that question, I had a member of the Council come 
to me (a very well educated person) and ask me whether I could not 
drop the question of castration of cattle. That is impossible of course. 

66.981. What is the size of the four farms that you have in con tern* 
plation for breeding cattle ? — They ought to be about 6(X) acres each. 

65.982. What is the number of bulls which you contemplate t-urning 
out every year when they have reached their full capacity? — Here in 
Patna I have asked for 200 cows, but we will really be able to work up to 
nearly 300 cows. I think wc will get about 100 to 150 bulls a year. That 
would be a generoui|^ estimate to start with. 

65.983. Will the outturn of these four farms in full working order be 
sufficient for the needs of the Province ?— No. 

65.984. Dr, Ryder \ You are not satisfied with the system of Stat-e 
scholarships; are you? — No. 

66,986. Does your dissatisfaction arise ou account of the method of 
selection, or the training, or is it due to the fact that you have got to 
guarantee a post, here, to the candide.t^ who is trained in 
England? — That is at the bottom of the whole thing. We have not 
enough graduates to select from, and that is the chief reason which 
operates against this system being of much use. We have an insuffi* 
cient number from which to select the men ; we have selected these men 
and they go out for training with the understanding, more or less, 
that they will be taken on. 
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65.986. If, in the first instance, you get n large number to chooao 
from, and, secondly you take away the fimarantee, would that remove- 
jour objection ? — No, because it is very different with Indians as com- 
pared with Europeans, Even with a selected Indian, one haa 
not the same guarantee that he is going to be the kind of officer ono 
would like to employ as in the case with an European. He does not 
take up the profession (at least that is my experience) with the inten- 
tion of doing the job well ; he takes it up merely as a living. 

65.987. The position is this : You choose well ; you exercise control 
as regards the training in England; you choose also the University 
and the kind of training that he should receive; and before taking him 
on in your department you also look into his qualifications, that is 
to say, you do not guarantee a post for him; would such a system of 
State scholarships do?— The on*) advantage to the country is that we 
will he supplying more veterinary surgeons whether they are good or 
bad. My (‘ontention is that the men whom we are getting at present 
are not up to the standard that we require for the reason that many of 
t.‘iem go into the department mainly with the object of getting a living 
and not with any interest in the work. 

66.988. How many State scholars have you had?-— We have only had 
twe; one is at present employed and the other is at Home. 

66.989. Wliat would you say about sending out the men who are 
iilieady in your department ?— Well, the training at Muktesar (1 had 
an opportunity of attending the lectures and demonstrations), as re- 
gards the diseases which are met with in India, could not be given 
anywhere in Europe, and I do not think the quality of the teaching 
in Europe would he nnj' better than vre get at Muktesar. 

66,090. You would prefer recruiting from Muktesar, if training 
could be given there ? Training in England is essential but we must 
get them to the daii^ districts. The practical w^ork of cattle-feeding, 
breeding and improvement, the control of disease and the fireneral 
hygiene of the farm animals will not bo obtained here, so readily. 

ev6,991. You choose your University graduate well, and give him 
training there* and give him training in some of the areas which you 
suggest. If that is done, you will not find fault wdth the training he 
receives in England?— No; but whatever training he receives in 
England would have to be supplemented by a course at Muktesar; 
that is essential. 

66,992. As a responsible ofRcer, you would suggest that if a man 
receives his training in England he should also receive six to eight 
months training at Muktesar, Is that your view!— -That is absolutely 
essential. 

66,9^3. As regards preventive inoculation I find from your report 
that you send your men to inoculate the cattle at a time when the 
cattle are required by the cultivators. Can you not find any other 
time! — It depends on when the disease breaks out. 

66.994. The Raja of Parinkifnedi : Inoculation for rinderpest you 
can do only in the cold weather!— We inoculate whenever the disease 
is reported, 

65.995. I)r, Uydetx What is the total number of castrations that 
your denartment has carried out Very few up to the present. I 
could not tell you the number exactly. 

65.996. I was looking at these figures, and I find that the number 
is very small!— It is; that was entirely due to prejudice, but I have 
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now been giving demonstrations to tlic villagers •through the co-opera- 
tive societies wherever they exist, and the Inspectors carry on 
demonstrations in the villages as well. 

66.997. Do you keep the signatures which you have obtained from 
the learned Pandits in safe custody?—! have got the records, and their 
names are down on the printed circular. 

66.998. Babu A. P. Varma: Supposing we had a suiBcient area of 
grazing grounds, do you think the cattle in our parts could be kept in 
good condition without stall feeding ?— Grazing grounds are of no 
benefit whatever to the eattle population. 

65.999. You know that in North Chaniparan, and near the hilly tracts 
generally, we have the cattle in good condition although they are not 
stall fed but are only grazed on grazing grounds near the jungles, on 
rakhanfs^l—YeQ, but the point is that your cattle are economic under 
those conditions. The only reason that you have grazing grounds is 
because you will not get cultivators to take up the waste lands. If 
you can get cultivators to plough that land yOu will get more monetary 
benefit out of it through letting it at so much a higha, but if you keep 
cattle on it you are really using those cattle just because you cannot 
<*ultivate. Under those conditions^ the cattle are of no benefit except 
for the calves which they produce. You get practically no milk from 
the cows. 

66.000. When you made your statement about stall feeding, did you 
have the district of Champaran in your mind No, but North Bihar 
in general. 

66.001. If you could leave some area in every village for grazing co- 
operatively, would that be sufficient for the plough bullocks? — You 
would get no grazing between December and the 1st of July. 

66.002. These areas would be available only for a small period, say 
for six months from the time the rains set in? — Yes, but for the re- 
maining six months it would be only e?xercising ground. The ground 
that you would set aside would give you more fodder if you manured it 
and grew a hajra or janera or malai crop. You would get up to 
-300 mauvfh an acre of makni, and about the same from hajra and 
janero, 

• 66,003. What I was going to point out was that when the rains set 
in w^e have the rakharits^ as yoU know, and so long as the cultivation 
lasts the cattle live by grazing in these rakhants; after that when we 
have the rahi we get the — Yes. 

66,004. In that way, I have seen that the eattle can be kept up for 
a long time. What is the good of stall feeding the bullocks? — You 
cannot get good work out of bullocks unless you feed them properly. 
You will not be able to work your bullocks for rice cultivation, w'^hen 
they are turned on to heavy work, up to their knees in water and 
puddle, if you feed them only on grass. 

66,006. On page 120 of your note, you indicate certain drawbacks in 
your staff, and you say that on account of these drawbacks your depart- 
ment suffers in repute. In that case, do you not think that the in- 
difference of the members of the district boards that you mention hero 
can be attributed to the drawbacks of the staff more than to 
ignorance of what can be achieved by extra staff ?— I think 
ihe two things operate. You have members, in many cases, who do not 
recognise the advantages of using Veterinary Assistants for the 
^treatment of their cattle. 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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'66,006. The members know the use of cattle, and they require their 
services. So they would naturally like their cattle to be kept in good 
condition, and for that reason they would naturally support the Vete- 
rinary Department ?~-Yes. But another thing is that it is difficult for 
officei's to get into touch with the members of the district boards. It 
is very difficult to explain to the members what is really required. 

66,007. Therefore they do not appreciate the value of iti — Yes. 
Most of our work has to be done through correspondence, and that is 
very often difficult; it is very difficult to convince the members in 
this way. Personal interviews and attendance at meetings are more 
likely to be effective. 

66,(M>8. Does this apply to the members who have come in after the 
Beforius, or does it refer to the old members who were nominated before 
the Keforms?— Tt is a little bit of both. 

66.009. You say that these members have no interest in agriculture. 
What else do they depend upon for their livelihood? — You might be 
an exception. 

66.010. (i(‘nerally, most of the elected members whom I have known 
of late years are (‘utirely dependent on agriculture for their liveli- 
hood'^ —Thc'y may depend on agriculture, but their practical help m 
what i| required. There are very few zainindars that I know of, in 
this Province, who take an interest in agriculture. 

66.011. It is not the zamindars alone who are members of the dis- 
trict boai'ds. We have as members mostly people who are agriculturists 
and wIh) depend entirely on agriculture for their livelihood. They 
are not the hig zaniindars, hut the small people who have to depend on 
cultivation, I wanted to bring to your notice that most of the members 
certainly to take nn interest in agriculture?-- T am very grateful to you 
for 1» ringing it to my notice. 

66.012. The Raja of Parlakimedi : You have remarked in your note 
that district boards are not very sympathetic towards the veterinary 
hospitals and dispensaries. What is unpopular? . Is it the hospital or 
the dispensary? -They will not go to the expense of putting up build- 
ings and that kind of thing. Hired houses which very often cost ten 
to fifteen rup(*es a month are used for dispensaries, and that, in my 
opinion, is a waste of money. We want buildings where they can 
treat animals. The rented houses are very often in a congested part 
of a town or village, and they are quite unsuitable for the work lo be 
done. But apart from those questions, I cannot say that the district 
boards at present are very adverse to faking the men. As I said before, 
seven or cigbl new appointments have been made this year. 

66,016. At any rate, things would have been better if the cultivators' 
side was better represented in the district boards? Is it so? — Yes. 

66,014. In this Province, is there not a rule to the effect that re- 
presentation for the backward classes should be by nomination? — Yes, 
I believe so, but I am not sure about the point. I think it would help 
the department if an officer, say An Inspector or higher grade officer, 
was appointed ex-officio to the district board,* in order that he may re- 
present our case and enlighten the board on matters connected with 
the department. 

66,016. At least, through nomination the ryots are represented on 
the district ^ boards ?— Yes. 

66,016. As regards cattle-breeding, why is it not more largely taken 
up in this Province, when such a number of cattle are being exportml 
every year to other Provinces? — T first put up a scheme to Government 
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in 190?) foj' ii cattle-breeding farm in Shahabad, and the Kcbcnie was 
laughed at. They simply put it aside as a ridiculous proposition. 

66,017. Did they give any reason They said it was not needed^ 
and again that it was too expensive. I reduced the cost of the scheme 
in order to get it started, but they would not look at it. In the note 
here, take for instance the scheme for two to three farms that I re- 
commend, DTK* in Shababad, another to tho nortb of the (Janies and 
the third at Cuttack. I put them up in 1919. Before that, I think in 
191 S, I put up another scheme for taking over a very large area of 
land in the (^hinn.parnn district, belonging to one of the faclorios. I 
think the area was 2,000 acres, but Government put the scheme aside. 

60,01 B. Dow many farms would you suggest for the Province 
think there slionld be one in »Shahabad, one north of the Ganges, and 
one in Cuttack. Wo ran nse these farms as fori for the improvement 
of the breed. From the improved heifer and bull calves in that area 
we can get all that we require in the way of young stock for improve- 
ment in other parts of the Province. In this way, inside of ten yearly 
it will be found that a considerable number of villages are using 
nninials that are the progeny of bulls bred on the farm. 

66.019. What would iho annual recurring expenditure and what 
\v(uild be the initial expenditure? — I have not worked out the scheme 
but the initial expenditure would be something like two-and-a-half 
lakhs for plant and buildings pfvs Iho cost of land acquisition. I 

66.020. What would the recurring charges be ? — I should think about 
half a lakh. My object in putting the farms in these areas is that 
as wo want to introduce dual i)urpose cattle, w'c must provide the 
ealtle owners with the means of taking away the milk. At several 
iitations along the East Indian Railway we intend having pasteurising 
plant to prepare the milk for transport 1o the markets. The br(‘eding of 
tho imijroved and pedigre(' eattJe should be in the hands of the Govern 
ment. Tho distribution of Ibe hulls and the eollection of milk should 
be in <he hands of the Oo-operntive Dejiarfment, and the Co operative 
Department should have an expert at each milking station in order 
to see that the wmrk is carried out ])roperly. 

66.021. Do yon hav(* a ready market for the working animals? — Yes, 
in Bengal, Assam and Chota Nagpur. Cattle from here go down to 
Jamshedpur. All the cart bullocks on the Chota Naginir plateau are 
purchased from this Province, in the Sonepur fair and some other 
fairs in Bihar. 

66.022. To insure proper veterinary aid to the cultivators, how 
many dispensaries and hospitals would be required for the Province? — 
T could not give you a definite fmswer. One in each fhatia would not 
cover the number that is required. 

66.023. Do you have sufficient staff to popularise veterinary science 
among the cultivators? — No. 

66,021. Would you be able to do this if you had more staff ?-*~Tes, 
it could be done. 

66.025. Do you think that the work done by the existing staff is 
satisfactory ?— Certainly. The work ‘would be very much letter if the 
Assistants and even the superior staff did not have to waste bo much 
time in getting from one place to another. That is where a lot of 
trouble comes in : for example, if I w^ant to go to Muzaffarpur or to 
Chanriparan, it means n whole day wasted in going there and another 
'day in coming hack. 

66.026. On page 124, you say . ^‘Conditions will then arise in which 
joung and inexperienced Indian officers will be placed in charge of 

D. Quinlan. 
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the provincial departmcnte without having any one in profesBional’ 
authority to whom they can turn for advice. Is that because the 
training they get is not sufficient 1 — They will be young and inexperi- 
enced and the cultivator is the person who is going to suffer from 
their inexperience. I think the Government of India did not take that 
into consideration when the Lee Commission issued its report. The 
cultivator has been absolutely ignored in the last seven or eight years. 
His interests have been absolutely set aside. 

66,027. But as regards experience^ you think there will be nothing 
wanting in the Indian officers? -As ( have already said, the cultivator 
is the person who counts in all these questions. It does not matter 
whether the officer is European or Indian. The 'interests of the cnlii 
vator are, in my opinion, paramount. 

66,02S. Profimor (rangnUr : How much serum do you get from the 
Mu ktesar Institute every year?— It is given in the report. I think you 
will find it in my notes. 

66.029. aViV Thomm Middleton: At what age do cultivators usually 
carry out castration in the Province?- It ranges from twelve montlis 
to two years. It is very seldom done under twelve months. 

66.030. Castration after two years is not very frequent? — Not very 
frequent except in the large grazing tracts, and the reason in that case 
is the diffi(!ulty of bringing in the cattle for castration. 

66.031. From the point of view of developing^ a good plough baljock^ 
what would you consider the best age? — The younger the better. From 
nine to twelve months is, I think, suitable. If it can be done earlier, 
so much the better. There is a prejudice against the castration of 
animals younger than twelve months because it is said the hump will 
not develop. 

66.032. The (Itainnan : Is there any truth in the idea that the hump 
is a secondary sexual characteristic ?- -Yes. 

66.033. Sir Thomaa Muklleton: You have already told us that 
Mu ktesar would provide for research on Indian diseases better than 
any European institution. Could you not use, say, Hi8sar> or Karnal, 
for giving a training in animal husbandry so that you might be self- 
contained in your requirtinents for training students?— I should think 
it would be so if the Government of India would take a broader view 
of the question of v(*terinary research than they have done for the 
last eight or nine years. Every effort of the Veterinary Department 
to get some sort of recognition or to get an increase in staff has been 
turned down. Even within the last week, the Director of the Muktesar 
Institute has addresKsed the Government of India on the question of a 
Veterinary Conference, as there are certain urgent questions connected 
with rinderpest and other diseases which he thought should be brought 
to the notice of veterinary officers personally. The proposal was turned 
down for no other rea.son than that this Commission was sitting and 
that they would probably make some recommendations. 

{Th( witness withdrer\) 
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APPTCNDIX I. 


Statement showing the number o£ cattle inoculated during the last five years an d 
the cost of sera and vaccines. 


Name of disease 

Year ' against which 

X ear. . inoculation 

was carried out. 

Names of sera and 
vaccines. 

Number i 
of 

animals 

inoculated. 

Cost of 
serum 
or vaccine. 

Kemarka. 

I 

1 ;i 

3 

4 

5 


6 

1 



Rs. 

a. 

jL 922-23 Rinderpest 

Anti-rinder|)eet 

serum. 

113,190 

86,937 

8 

Hicraorrhagic 
Septicaemia . 

Hjcmorrhagic Septi- 
caemia serum. 

42,729 , 

25,600 

0 


♦ Anthrax 

Anti-anthrax serum. 

1,206 

376 

0 

' Black Quarter . 

Black Quarter vac- 
• cine. 

2,200 

1 

2 

13 



Total 

1 . . 

159,325 

111,815 

5 


1923-24 Rinderpest 

1 

j 

; Anti-rinderjiest 

1 serum. 

107.081 

79,687 

8 


Hfemorrhagic 

I Septicaemia. 

j 

i 

j H.'cmorrhagic Septi- 
1 caemia serum. 

33,937 , 

15,000 

0 


1 

1 Do, . 

1 

1 Do. vaccine . 

54 

187 

1 

8, • 

Anthrax ' . 

j 

Anti-anthrax scrum. 

1,461 

750 

0 1 

I Black Quarter . 

• 1 i 

J 1 

Black Quarter vac- 
1 cine. 

2,460 : 

387 

3 j 

1 


1 . - _ . . . 

Total 

146,593 1 

96,012 

3 1 

1924-25 Rinderpest 

1 

! Anti -rinderpest serum 

! 

106,368 I 

1 

68,687 

8 

HtemaiThagic 

Septicicmia. 

i Haemorrhagic Septi- 
cjeraia serum. 

51,471 

28,500 

0 ! 

j 

I 

; Do. . 

' j 

j Do. vaccine 

1,041 

1 

693 

12 

1 

t 

, Anthrax 

1 

Anti -anthrax serum. 

1 i 

1,174 : 

; 1 

1,875 

0 


j Black Quarter. 

! 

s 

1 Black Quarter vac- 
1 cine. 

i 

203 j 

..J. 

796 

14 


j 

' Total 

160,267 1 

90,553 

2 


Mr, D. Quinlan, 
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APPENDIX l—contd. 

‘Statement showing the number of cattle inoonl^d during the last five yean and 
the cost of sera and vaccines— confd. 


1 ; 

Name of disease 
V ttF against which 

1 ear. j ^inoculation was 

1 carried out. 

Names of sera and 
vaccines. 

1 Nuinber 

animals 

inoculated. 

Cost of j 
serum j 
or vaccine. ! 

RexnarkSe 

1 

' 1 

4 

5 

6 


i 

i 


Bs« a* 

1 

1925*26 Rinderpest 

Anti -rinderpest serum 

107,641 

68,437 % 


Hmmorrhapc 

Septicaemia. 

i Haemonrhagic Septi- 
1 caemia serum. 

j 54,806 

6,125 0 


’ Do. . 

Do. vaccine 

4,927 

2,437 8 


Anthrax . . I 

Anti-anthrax serum. 

1,967 

1,600 0 


Black Quarter. 

1 Black^Quarter vac- 
1 cine. 

»12 





1 Total . j 

1 1 

170,153 

97,713 

4 1 

1 


Cost of pint bottles ! 
and boxes. 

•* 

! 3,318 

6 1 


1 

j : 


101,031 

10 

1926-27 ' Rinderpest 

jAnti -rinderpest serum 

62,280 

! 41,260 

0 

Haemorrhagic 

Septicaemia. 

j Hmraorrhagic Septi- 
: oaeraia serum. 

1 1 

74,958 

31,600 

0 

Do. . 

1 Do. vacjcme . > 

j ; 

3,876 ! 

j 

2,437 

8 

{ 

Anthrax 

1 

j Anti-anthrax serum. 

3,367 j 

j 

2,626 

0 i 

, Black Quarter . 

[ 1 

, 1 Black Quarter vac- ' 

cine and serum. 

1 ^ 

3,251 i 

585 

16 ' 

i 

I 

Total 

147.731 i 

78,398 

7 i 


\ 

Cost of pint bottles 

1 and bo.xes. 

• • ! 

3,621 

16 ' 

! 

' 

t 

\ 

1 

i 

1 

82,020 

8 1 

1 



statement showing seizures and deaths of cattle from the principal contagious diseases as reported during the last five years. 
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Jtai Bahadur DURGA PRASAD, M.A., Registrar of Co-'operalivo 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa* 

Rsplia^A to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.— Aoricultural Education.—Cx) I consider this to be 
one of the most important problems for this Province, as it abounds in 
middle-class families possessed of landed interests who are neglecting 
agriculture in quest of clerical employment which assures a fixed month- 
ly income. It is the abandonment of the pursuit of agriculture that is 
responsible for a good deal of unemployment amongst the middle ciasses. 
I am decidedly of opinion that a solution of the problem of middie-class 
imemployment is to draft the middle-class youth to agriculture. Two 
questions arise. 

The first is whether the middle-class youths would care to take to 
ngiiculture and the second is whether it can be made paying for him 
On the first question I would say that a great change is notmeable in 
the angle of vision of the middle class. If an agricultural life vrn be 
made paying, there would be no dearth of young men to take to it. 1 
have met and discussed this question with a good many young men and 
have been surprised to find greater alacrity and response than I ex 
pected. 

If we csiablish agricultural colonies and give a young man a farm 
of ten to twenty acres to be worked up under improved methods, partly 
with his owm capital and partly with borrowuxl capital, he should be 
able to stand on his own legs in five to eight years^ time. The success- 
ful establishment of such a colony will be a great eye-opener to the un- 
employed young men and will lead to far-reaching results. But the 
execution of this idea postulates the following: — 

(1) Provision of means of agricultural education. 

(2) Provision of an organisation to raise funds and control and 

regulate the colonies. 

As regards the first postulate, it will be for (Sovernment to supply it. 
Every district, in my opinion, should have an agricultural school. As 
regards the sf'cond postulate, the Oo-opcruti\e Department can take 
up the work with the help of loading and wealthy citizens and a subsidy 
from (Government. For instance, a central co-operative society may 
be formed on a share basis, consisting of persons interested in the ques- 
tion of the solution of the problem of unemployment among the middle 
classes, who are prejiared to undertake a certain amount of financial 
responsibility. Such a society, if formed with a share capital (»f, say, 
one lakh of rupees, would be able to raise the finances needed to run 
‘the colonies. For the iiurpose of administering the colonies, branches 
may be established in every district where such a colony springs up. 
The capital required by the farmer to set himself up wn‘11 vary but may 
be put down at an average of Rs. 5,000 for a farm of tvrenty acres, 
With mixed farming the farm ought to yield at least Rs. 2,000 per 
annum after three to five years. From this income the farmer should 
be able to amortise the capital cost in another three to five years, that 
is to say, at the end of six to ten years he will have for himself a farm, 
the permanent income of which will be at least Rs. 2,000. In order to 
•Ttnake the scheme a success, it would be necessary for the society to 
entertain a staff including some agricultural experts. It is in this, as 
well as in obtaining lands in Couit of Wards and (Government estates, 
that Government help will be required 
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My answer to Question 2 (x) is, therefore, that the ways by which 
agriculture can be made attractive to middle-class youths are: — 

(1) Establishment of agricultural schools, and 

(2) Establishment of agricultural colonies. 

(xii) I think the cheapest agency for popularising adult education 
in rural tracts would be co-oper«*itive societies. If, as should be the 
case, each village has at least one co-operative society and the district 
board will give a small grant to the society to undertake adult Vaca- 
tion, the society can open a night school which will be to the advantage 
of both education and co-operation. We have attempted through our 
co-operative societies in certain areas to remove illiteracy among the 
members and we have met with a certain amount of success. The ques- 
tion of adult education is, however, a difficult proposition, as, general- 
ly speaking, it is a very up-hill task to persuade the growu-up vil- 
lagers to learn the three R’s like their own children. 

(xiii) In my answer to Question 2 (x), I have suggested the establish- 
ment of agricultural schools. The fidmiiiistiatiou of such schools should 
be entrusted to managing committees which should include representa- 
tives from (1) district boards, (2) Agriculture and Co-operative depart- 
ments, and (3) the peasant class. As regards the finance of these schools, 
there is no reason why district boards should not substantially contri' 
bute. 

Question 3.~-Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) In this Province 
co-operative institutions have played a great part in the inculcation 
of the practice of improved agricultural methods. Mere advertisement, 
whether by leaflets or by lectures, is of little avail as it produces only a 
temporary effect. What is required is a sympathetic guide fully 
a<^quainted with the pro^ and couis of the iccommended practice, who 
will sit in the village and do all that is possible to induce the villagers 
to take it up. The task can, therefore, be successfully performed either 
by an officer of the Agricultural Department or of the Co-operative 
Department, if there is a society in the village. Honorary workeis cAn 
also give help in this direction. It is of the greatest importance that 
there should be a welMaid-out and systematic programme for the intro- 
duction of agricultural improvements; for each defined area there should 
be a definite programme with functions separately assigned to the 
different officers and honorary workers and the programme should be 
strictly followed. It is then that tangible results will be achieved 

Our societies have done good work in the propagation of the cultiva 
tion of (a) groundnut, {h) Coimbatore sugarcane, (c) Dahia paddy, (d) 
Darjeeling potato, {e) Pusa wheat, and in the use of manures. 

{h) and (c) In order to bring home fully to cultivators the results 
of demonstreations, the demonstrations should be completely carried out 
in the village itself. The villagers have little faith in demonstvations 
carried on elsewhere; they want to sec the demonstrations in the soil 
of their own village before they can make up their mind to take it up. 
It is, in my opinion, not much worth while maintaining sev^eral big 
demonstration farms. Instead, it would be better to have, in each 
subdivision, a staff ready to go out and carry on the demonstrations in 
tillages where the ground has been prepared. With such a staff avail- 
able on the spot, our Central Banks would have little difficulty in widely 
promulgating agricultural improvements thi ough the societies. I would, 
therefore, advocate the employment of a staff by the Agricultural De- 
partment in each subdivision to work in collaboration with the Central 
Bank to carry on the work of demonstration and propaganda. 

Rai Bahadur Durga Prasad. 
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Question 4.— Abministratiok.— -(c) (iii) One of the standing 
grievances in rural areas is the utter neglect of village roads on the 
part of the district boards. Even big villages and marts are devoid of 
good roads capable of traffic throughout the year. The want of proper 
toads in the villages is a great handicap and district boards should be 
made to remove it. 

Question 5. — Finance.— (a) The co-operative movement, in my opin- 
ion, is the best method of tackling Ihc question of agricultural finance. 
If the movement is fully organised and equipped there should be no 
difficulty as regards agricultural credit. The co-operative movement as 
built up in this Province can undertake the task of meeting the credit 
requirements of cultivators, both for short and long terms, but a large 
augmentation of the staff is necessary not only for an extension of the 
movement but also for its regulation on sound lines. We have now 
got 205,825 members in 7,014 primary agricultural societies; that is to 
say, we have in our fold only about three-and-a-balf*per cent of the 
agricultural families of the Province (taking one person to represent a 
family of five). This has been accomplished in fifteen years. The goal 
of belter financing of agricultural operations cannot be reached unlesa 
the following are provided: — 

(!) Rapid extension of the movement by employment of adequate 
staff, so that each village may have one society in a measur- 
able distance of time. 

(2) Reduction in the rate of interest to borrowers from co-opera- 
tive societies, so that, the maximum interest does not 
exceed eight to nine per cent. 

I attach great importance to f^o. 2. It is futile to talk of better 
financing of agricultural operations if money has to be raised by the 
cultivators at Rs. 15-10 per cent, which is the rate at present being 
levied by societies in this Province. Of course, too facile credit has to 
be guarded against. But it is a mistake to think that it is guarded 
by levying a high rate of interest. There are other means of guarding 
instead of charging uneconomic rates of interest. The sole criterion 
is, is it possible for the cultivators, steeped in debt as they are, to 
make agriculture pay if they have to raise money at Rs. 15-10 per cent ? 
In my opinion, unless the rate of interest is materially reduced, there 
is no hope of better agricultural finance. 

It is said that, without land mortgage banks, the long term credit 
requirements of the cultivators cannot be adequately met. My exper- 
ience of the conditions of this Province is that the establishment of land 
mortgage banks is not needed and that co-operative credit societies are 
quite sufficient to meet in full the short and long term credit require- 
ments of the cultivators. Land mortgage banks may be necessary for 
zamindars but they are not necessary for cultivators whose needs can 
be fully catered for by primary co-operative societies. What is required 
is that credit societies should issue long term loans to meet the require- 
ments of cultivators, and this can be arranged. 

With wider extension of the co-operative movement it will not h& 
necessary for the Government to advance any faccavi as all rural 
financial requirements will be met by the co-operative societies. The 
actual distribution of taccavi hy any one who is not a responsible Gov- 
ernment officer should be strictly prohibited and the cultivators should 
not be made to wait for days and days before they get the advance. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main causes, 
of agricultural indebtedness are:— (1) the pressure of the population on 
the soil, (2) the prevalence of usury, (3) litigation, and (4) cattle morta- 
lity. There are other minor causes but, in my opinion, they do not 

P 
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count tor much. Litigation has become the greatest curse of Bihar 
and it is not at all uncommon to find small cultivators spending inucb 
more than the value of their property in fighting for it There is heavy 
cattle mortality in the Province and as much as fifteen pei’ cent of the 
loans given out by the co operative societies is taken for the purchase 
of cattle. The co-operative movement is tackling usury but the monster 
ib still alive, particularly in villages where societies have not yet come 
into existence. In order to kill the monster the following steps are 
necessary: — 

(a) Wider extension of the co-operative movement. 

(^>) Complete liquidation of old debts, if any, of the members of 
eo-operative societies. 

As regards the most potent cause of indebtedness, which is the 
piessure of the population on the soil, agricultural reforms will un- 
doubtedly improve the situation but will not afford a complete solution, 
unless they are accompanied by provision for subsidiary occupations 
to eke out the profits from agriculture. 

(ii) A source of credit is the moneylender, including in the term 
landlords, a good number of whom carry on the work of lending in cash 
«*ind in grain. Another source of credit, since the inauguration of the 
co-operative movement, is the co-operative societies. The grain loans 
which are generally given out by the landlord on the mvfai system (for 
one sefVy oge-and-a-quartcr is repayal)lc) are very much t(» the 
benefit of the agricultural economy of the village. In c lust plice, 
the borrower fully understands what and when he has got to pay; 
secondly, he has not got to convert his grain into cash: he meets thf' loaijs 
out of the ])roduce just as he eats out of it In several parts of this 
Province gi'ain f/olas estahlished by the Co-operative Department are 
working w’ith success. In my opinion, grain lo«ans should be encouraged 
in preference to cash loans as much as possible. Tn addition to the 
village moneylender (who is generally not particularly dishonest or 
exorbitantly usurious) there are in this Province a number of Panjabis 
carrying on moneylending in a jelentless manner and also some organ- 
ised moneylenders who have got regular loan offices called Jeothis. 

(iii) The main reason i>reventing repayment is that .defauJt has 
become traditional in this country and the borrower thinks he 
cannot entirely free himself from debt.. A borrower ne\er makes any 
effort to pay off unless he is compelled to do so. A Punjabi moneylender 
and a hiH hotimmla succeed better, as tbeir demands are insistent 
and cannot be ignored; this explains the reason why recoveries in co- 
operative societies arc not .so good as they ought to be Th»' feeling 
here seems to he that, if a man is horn with debt, why should not he 
die in debt? The greatest task before the cooperative societies for 
the present is to enforce punctual repayment by improving their methods, 
/ 7., by liquidating previous debts, fixing suitable terms of repayment 
Mid enforcing payment on the due dates. 

{h) and (r) Only by the extension of genuine cooperative I’iojicties 
can tne burden of debt be lightened. 

No special measures would, in my opinion, be of any great use. 
Through the societies people have to be taught to help themselves and 
i-eform themselves; extraneous remedies are mere palliatives and I 
would not, therefore, advocate their adoption. 

Question T.—Fragmentatjok of Holi>in<3S.— (a) Consolidation of 
holdings through village co-operation seems to be the only feasible 
method of tackling the evil resulting from the excessive subdivision 
of holdings. In this Province there is no keen desire so far among the 
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cultivators themselves for a readjustment of their holdings to make them 
more compact; but if things are properly explained and a regular cam- 
paign sorted, it is probable that a desire will spring up. In order to 
popularise -<! 0 ri 8 olidation, the best method, in my opinion, would be to 
persuade the members of a co-operative society to undertake joint 
farming for a few years and then to decide about consolidation en the 
results of joint farming; that is to say, we have first to demonstrate to 
the cultivators the benefits from consolidation before we can hope to- 
create a desire for it. 

(&) The obstacles in the way of consolidation are: — 

(1) Existence of numerous landlords in a village. 

(2) Hostility of landlords. 

(3) Conservatism of cultivators. 

(4) Existence of different classes of land in the village. 

(5) Legal difficulties. 

Numbers (1), (2) and (o) can be met b> legislation. Number (8) 
which seems the most insurmountable of all obstacles can 
only be worn off b} the pressure of a co-operative eociety. 

A society has power to expel a member who does not con 
form to its resolution. For No. 4, joint farming, as sug 
gfisted above*, would be a good solution. 

(r) I do not considei* any legislation to be called for. 

QuESiiON 1*7 .— Aoiucultuhal lNi)usTEiES.-~(a) Generally speaking, 
cultivators ar(‘ employed for eight months in the year. The off-season 
falls in the hoi weather from April to June, (this is the time when 
marriages are generally celebrated among the Hindus). No regular 
subsidiary industries are conducted by the cultivators but they do em- 
ploy (heir spare moments in rope making, basket making and in manu- 
facturing /;///. 

(h) As J have already said, the establishment of suitable subsidiary ^ 
industries is as necessary in the interests of the agricultural economy 
of the village as the introduction of agricultural reforms. The adoption 
of subsidiary industries can onl\ be popularised by regular propaganda, 
organisation and giant of financial help, and it should be the work of 
the ludustrieB Departuierit to examine the conditions of each village 
and to suggest suitable subsidiary industries. Arrangements for tbe 
supply of implements and raw materials, and the marketing of finished 
products, can >)e undertaken by the Co-operative Depai'tment by means 
of societies and unions but Government subsidy will be necessary. The 
cultivators will be quite willing to take to subsidiary industaes pro- 
vided they are shown the way to make them profitable. I can think 
of two industries which would be of larger application and which will 
suit the general ])opulation. These are, (1) the milk industry and (2) 
spinning and weaving. Also, knitting and lace making would be very 
suitable for the women. The milk industry, if properly organised, can 
be made ver> profitable to cultivators. As regards spinning and weav- 
ing, their wide spread introduction will be easier than that of any 
othm- industry. If a cultivator devotes the slack season to weaving the 
coarse cloth needed for his family it will provide enough economic occu- 
pation ; the rharta is as old as India. 

(c) Poultry rearing would not generally be acceptable to Hindus. 
In regard to the establishment of the other industries mentioned in 
this question, the only obstacle I can think of is lack of organisation. 
Lac cultivation would be very profitable in (^ota Nagpur. Basket 
making is capable of much improvement. 
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{d) YeSt in particular, in the case of oil pressing, sugar inakLg, rice 
hulling and utilising of rice straw for paper. There is a greau demand 
among the cultivators for small rice hulling machines which can hr* easily 
i>perated in the villages. 

(e) Introduction of the larger industrial concerns in rural areas might 
paralyse the agricultural economy of the village and it should, in my 
opinion, be avoided unless the whole village is to be converted into an 
industrial town. 

(/) Yes, this is urgently called for. 

(A) The formation of unions and establishment of union boards under 
the Bihar and Orissa Village Administration Act of 1892 is likely to 
stimulate the people into taking a real interest in the improvement of 
their sanitary and hygienic conditions. At present the Act is being 
applied very cautiously but an extension of the Act will (conduce more 
than anything else to create interest among the people in their own 
local problems. 

Question 20.— Marketing. — («), I consider the existing marketing 
facilities to be quite unsatisfactory. The bulk of the agricultuifil pro- 
duce is at present marketed through a host of middlemen. 1 do not 
object so much to the middlemen: they are to some extent a necessary 
evil; but there are too many of them and the majority of them are not 
honest in their dealings. Establishment of co-operative sale societies 
and open markets would minimise the existing evils. India is fast bC' 
coming a country of dalals. big merchants ivork through the dalaU 
W'ho have no hesitation in adding to their legitimate income bv cheating 
the cultivators. In the absence of any authoritative information re- 
garding market rates the cultivators are entirely in the hands of these 
^lalah, 

{d) Yes, this seems to me to be absolutely necessary. 

Question 22. — Co-operation, — (a) Government should shoukhT the 
entire cost of registration and audit and grant adequate subsidies to 
mon-ofllicial agencies to undertake (a) propaganda, (h) training (i staffs, 
and (r) education of members in co-oj>erative principles. Eegictration 
and audit are statutory duties and I do not .sec why their enli»c cost 
should not be borne by Government. At present, Government pays 
the entire cost of the superior staff entertained to carry on the \^ork of 
registration but partially meets the cost of audit : Audit charges in this 
Piovince amount at present to one-and-a-half lakhs of rupees, while 
the Government contriVmtion is only Ils. 61,000, the balance being 
made up by the co-operative societies themselves. If the societies are 
f'-ecd from the levy of audit i^ces, they will l»c in a better position to 
^hvelop and to heal their institutions. 

The Lyall Committee of 1921 recomlnended the employment of one 
Assistant Registrar for 1,000 societies, but experience has shown that 
it is impossible for one Assistant Registrar to profterly control the 
working of so many societies. The standard should be one officer for 
500 societies. It is a mistake to leave the fate of a society entirely 
in the hands of the Central Bank. Central Banks have no doubt been 
a great success as financing agencies but they have their limitations 
as agencies for the betterment of the societies. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary, at any rate in the existing state of affairs, to augment the Govern- 
ineni staff so that the working of the societies may be brought under the 
closer watch of a separate agency. 

The Government staff should, in my opinion, consist of (1) a Registrar, 
(2) five Deputy Registrars, one for each division, (3) Assistant Registrars 
*<rn the scale of one for 500 societies, and (4) a Chief Auditor. As regards 
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-tubfiiidies towards propaganda and training, my idea is that Govern- 
ment^ should meet the entire coat of the maintenance of a suhool for 
training the staff and grant subsidies to enable the Bihar and Orissa Co* 
operative Federation to entertain, in collaboration with the Central 
Banks, a staff of itinerant lecturers to go round the societies and unions 
for the training of members. 

The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation, which is a federation 
of the Central Banks and societies in this Province, is the only non- 
official agency which is interested in the development of the movement. 
It is divided into two branches — (1) audit and (2) development. It 
levies fees on all societies under both these heads and receives certain 
subsidies from Government. It has opened training classes at Sabour 
where the subordinate sttaff is trained. It is handicapped for want of 
adequate funds. 

If, as I have suggested above, the entire audit cost is borne by Gov- 
ernment, the federation will be in a better position to devote itself to 
the work of devtdopment. It has got five divisional federation boards, 
one for each division, which are merely advisory bodies. The federa- 
tion would do well to institiiie, in conjunction with the Central Bank, a 
dcvelo})meut committee for the propagation of co-operation and ai] sub- 
jects of rural reform for the area of operations of the bank. I consider 
the formation of development committees of the greatest importance 
for the proper development of the movement. It should be made in- 
cumbent on other non-official agencies such as distriert boards to render 
all possible help, including financial, to the development committees, 

(b) (i) The main needs for the development of credit societies are 
(1) education in management and in co-operative principles, (2) ade- 
quate financing, including the x>rovi8ion of long-term credit for the 
redemption of old debts and land improNements and (3) reduction in 
the rate of interest. 

For (]), good teachers and closer touch with the higher oflicers of 
the de})ar1rnent arc needed. As regards (2), under existing conditions 
when old de])ts are being only partially redeemed by societies, only foiky 
j)er cent of the loans taken by societies arc for payment of old debts, 
but if we start with complete redemption of old debts, the percentage 
will very much increase. The Central Banks cannot afford to gi\ant so 
much long credit under their existing finances, two-thirds of which 
consist of deposits held for varying periods from one to three years. 
The only sobition which strikes me is that Government should come to 
their aid by either (1) providing long term loans to the Provincial Bank 
or (2) guaranteeing debentures issued by Provincial Banks. Govern- 
ment grants considerable financial assistance to district boards and 
municipalities and I do not think it is too much ta expect Government 
to render similar financial assistance to the co operative movement 
which aims, as much as local bodies, at the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the masses. If co-operation can be turned into a method of 
rural reform, Govcinment should not hesitate to spend on it freely. 
In regard to (3), reduction in the rate of interest, I have already said 
that this reform is urgently called for. As a matter of fact, the village 
moneylenders have reduced their rates of interest to somewhat below 
the society rate, a fact which is hampering the growth of membership 
of societies 

(ii) Co-operative stores for the purchase of domestic requirements 
have had a chequered career in this Province. Their position was 
examined only in 1025 and it was found that, with the exception of those 
started for catering for the Tvants of a definite and assured clientele 
fiach as those at Pusa^ Kanke and Patna Secretariat, they have gen- 
erally met with failure and loss. Reference is invited to Government 
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Eesolution No. 533-D., dated the 16th February 1926 (Vide Appendix)» 
dealing with the general position of purchase societies and embody- 
ing directions foi the policy to be followed in the future. There is^ 
m necei^ity for the establishment of rural co-operative stores as it 
seems difficult to undersell the village hanui. As regards stores for 
larger towns, they will be useful but they should not be allowed to» 
run on borrowed capital (including deposits from non-members). 

Stores for the pui chase of agricultural requirements such as manures, 
seeds, implements are the stores which are absolutely necessary in the 
interests of agriculturists. In order to help the cultivator it is not only 
necessary to supply him with cheaper money but it is equally necessary 
to Suj ply him with agricultural requisites of good qualit5\ In my 
opinicn, this need can be best met by the Central Bank starting one 
more societies as may be required in its area. But buildings will be 
needi d for these stores which the Central Banks cannot afford, all by 
themt.olves, to supply. Liberal Government aid is required to rrciite 
such societies for the Province. With iGovernmerit aid seven Central 
Banks are employing special clerks and building godowns for super- 
vising the supply of manures and seeds. It would not be a bad idea to* 
assign the work of running these stores to the development committees, 
the formation of w^hicli has been recommended above. 

(iii) Societies ^o^^MED for the sale of produce or stock.— W e hav4‘ 
not yot organised pure sale societies for the sale of agricultural pro- 
duce. Although sale societies are the most important they are very 
difficult to manage. In conjunction with the primary societies, sale 
of agricultural produce was undertaken in certain areas but owing 
to the smallness of operations the venture did not prove much of a 
succe£s. There are, however, no reasons to doubt the success of large 
sale vnions which would pool the agricultural produce of the members 
of sobieties in a defined area. In the existing state of affairs such 
societies will require considerable spoon feeding from Government. 
The greatest difficulty in the running of sale societies is prevention of 
wastage and leakage. Good buildings and good staff are, therefore, 
requi red. There is a great demand for the establishment of such socie- 
ties and it is in contemplation to organise them in suitable areas. The 
co-operative movement should aim at a complete sale and supply organi- 
satioi on a national scale and although under existing conditions 
the iim is difficult of attainment in the near future, the task of the 
wholesale marketing of produce must be seized at once and worked 
up i ) over a period of years. There is considerable loss to the cuL 
tivaiors in the existing state of affairs when the merchants^ agents 
go &bout scouring the country to exploit the cultivators. The tempta- 
tior of getting advances even before the crops have been harvested 
jjroyes too much for the cultivators who generally agree to sell their 
produce at rates most unfavourable to them. This can only be stopped 
by the organis-itioii, on a co-operative basis, of sale unions. I am 
opposed to primary societies being impressed into service for under- 
taking sale work as not only multiplication of work for a credit 
sojiety is undesirable but it is beyond the capacity of a primary society 
to successfully carry on trading on its own. For the present I think 
the sale societies should confine their activities to the sale of a fewr 
particular commodities such as rice, potatoes and turmeric instead of 
undertaking the sale of agricultural produee in general. 

(iv) We have not got societies earmarked for effecting improvements. 
Dut primary societies are undertaking various kinds of land improve- 
inent work by giving out loans at cheaper rates of interest for wellSv 
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%unds and smaller irrigation projects. This is a lino in which con- 
siderable success can bo achieved provided enough funds are available 
at cheaper rates of interest. It should be the function of the credit 
society to finance all local schemes of improvement and it should not 
be necessary in a village where there is a credit society to start another 
society for effecting land improvements.^ Of course, if any big irri- 
gation project is to be taken up affecting several villages a special 
society may be formed, 

(v) Societies formed foe the aqgrfxjation of fragmented holidingb. 

Vide answer to Question 7. 

(vi) No such society exists in the Province. A power pump irri- 
gation society was launched at Siris in Gaya district but for various 
reasons it could not be made to function and ultimately it was made 
over by Government to the Agricultural Department. I think it is 
beyond the capacity of the Co-operative Department to deal success- 
fully with such societies. All such ventures should be initiated, 
controlled and directed by the technical departments concerned, the 
Co-operative Department only helping in the formation of societies, 

(vii) Societies for .toint farming.— I think the establishment of such 
societies should be encouraged as much as possible. No doubt it is 
a very difficult task to bring the cultivators to agree to joint farming 
but a few successful cases will open the eyes of the cultivators to the 
advantages of joint farming. We have not yet seriously undertaken 
i£ in this Province but I am very much in favotir of it and from the 
talks that I have had with some cultivators I am very hopeful. I think 
that by joint farming alone the produce will be increased by twenty- 
five per cent. 

(viii) There are no such societies in this Province. In my opinion 
it should be the duty of the Veterinary Department to start such 
societies with our help. 

(ix) In this line wc have broken new ground by starting societies 
devoted purely to the work of village welfare in Khunti sub-division 
in the Ranchi district. Their object is to carry out village refonns 
by joint action. The first society of the kind vras started at Peloul 
village and fourteen more societies have now been started. It is very 
interesting work and if it proves a success, as it should, it will 
popularise the idea that the villagers have only to organise them- 
selves for their rural needs. 

A scheme for the formation of a milk supply union on the lines of 
the union in Calcutta is in contemplation. The establishment of 
societies amongst milkmen, with milk unions, would conduce not only 
to the improvement of cattle but would also solve the question of the 
supply of unadultf?Tated milk. I think there is great scope for the 
establishment of such societies and unions in this Province. 

(c) Yes. The Bihar and Orissa Minor Irrigation Works Act, 1922, 
has already countenanced such legislation. 

{d) Credit societies, on the whole, have been successful in achieving 
what I may call the lower plane of their function. Judged from the 
point of view of supplying cheaper money to meet the needs of the 
cultivators, credit societies are acknowledged to be very useful. There 
are deficiencies in their working but these were bound to arise in the 
wake of the expansion of the movement and will be mended and 
removed. They have eminently succeeded in bringing the mahajans to 
their senses. In no village where a society exists can a mahajan now 
charge an exorbitant rate of interest nor can he afford to be so rapaci- 
<ous and dishonest as he used to be. The mahajafVs rates of interest 
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have been brought down in a good many places to almost the level of 
the society rates. In some places the rates are even lower. Along with 
the material gain there are the beginnings of a moral gain noticeable 
where the society has been in existence for some time. It is now the 
prevailing idea that the society members can, by presenting a united 
'front, help themselves against a common enemy. I have found this 
a great source of strength among the members and one which they 
value more than any other advantage arising from the existence of the 
society. But a good deal remains to be done and no one, unless he 
is in the thick of the movement, can realise the stupendous character 
of the task. 

Question 23.— Geneeal Education.— (a) If, as already suggested, 
agricultural schools are established, general education may be left to 
run its own course. Of course a certain amount of agricultural bias 
should be imparted in all rural education. 
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APPENDIX. 

dOVERNMBNT RESOLUTION No. 533-D, MlNISTEY OF EDUCATION, (AORICUD- 
turn), dated Patna, the 16th February 1926. 

Owing to the failure of several C 9 -operative ** stores '' and the 
unsatisfactory reports received on the working of others; the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies was asked to make a special inquiry into the 
causes of these failures and submit a report to Government. His 
report shows that, while a few urban stores working under special 
conaitions, to which reference will be made below, have proved success- 
ful, with one or two exceptions, all the others are in difficulties or 
have actually collapsed. Hii^ conclusions are that stores for the supply 
of necessaries of life in urban areas are not likely to succeed in this 
Province at present, but that similar societies constituted in isolated 
places, whercj the ordinary system of distribution is not available, may 
do well. He is anxious to encourage organisations for the sale of 
agricultural produce and eventually to develop the supply of some of 
the primary necessities to societies in rural areas, and believes that 
with certain safeguards they will still prove a success, as they have 
done in other countries. He is also in favour of encouraging the 
development of societies for the supply of raw materials to groups of 
artisans working in their own homes. 

2. These societies for purchase, production and sale may be grouped 
under three heads, so far as Bihar and Orissa is concerned. There 
are urban societies for the supply of goods to consumers, agricultural 
sale and supply societies and industrial sale and supply societies. 
The first named may be called true co-operative stores of the type 
which has proved so highly successful in the United Kingdom and 
other countries. Experience shows that there is very little room for 
them in ordinary circumstances in this Province. Any attempt 
to organise societies of this tjT^c is greatly handicapped by lack 
of business knowledge and experience among the officials who 
have to supervise them, the paid staff and the members themselves, 
and by lack of leisure or desire to help among those who might 
supervise them. The result is that absurd mistakes have been made 
under amateur management, and much money has been lost by un- 
businesslike methods, lack of supervision and even dishonesty. For 
the actual necessaries of life, it is doubtful whether in the larger towns 
there is very much scope for these societies at all. At any rate, they 
cannot succeed unless their organisers will give up more time to 
supervision and until a better trained staff is available. If further 
experiments are to bo made, they will have to be conducted on a small 
scale and with limited capital. In the beginning, societies were 
established with a small paid up capital and were allowed to enjoy 
large credits from central societies. As the liability of the members 
of the stores was limited, there was no security for these advances, 
and the ease with which funds were procurable led the directors of 
the stores into speculation and even worse. If this type of society 
is to develop on sound lines, the supply of outside capital must be 
very strictly limited and the members must work mainly with their own 
capital, whether in the shape of shares or deposits. The only excep- 
tions to the general record of failure are the stores at the Pusa 
Research Institute and the Kanke Mental Hospital, and the Secretariat 
stores in the New Canital. These stores owe their success partly to 
the fact that in many lines they had not to meet competition from 
the private distributor owing to their isolated situation and the 
newness of the settlements, and partly to good management. They, 
in fact, filled a real want and the members thought it worth while to 
take the trouble to look after them. In all the circumstances, 
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Government would be inclined to leave these stores to the gradual 
process of evolution, were it not that there is a danger that the^ 
funds of Central Banks, organised primarily for the service of agricul- 
tural societies whose share capital and reserve have been provided by 
the members of those societies, may be dissipated by imprudent 
advances to urban stores. For this reason, and because societies of 
this type are likely to develop better if they find capital not too easy 
to obtain, (Government consider that, except with the special orders^ 
of the Registrar, co-operative stores should not be allowed to borrow 
or seek deposits from non-members. Thus, they will as a rule be 
limited to their own share ca^^ital and deposits from members, as in 
the case of ministerial officers’ societies. If permission is given to 
borrow from outside, either in the shape of deposits, loans or cash 
credits, then no society shall be allowed to borrow from this source 
more than the amount of its paid-up share capital or the reserve or 
uncalled liability of the members on their shares, if this is greater, 
while in no case shall the outside borrowings exceed twice the paid-up 
capital, and such debts shall have priority over deposits received 
from members. 

8. The position of agricultural sale and supply societies, i.c., 
societies for the sale of agricultural produce of their members or the 
supply of articles to persons living in rural areas, is different. In other 
countries, societies for the sale of country produce have proved 
successful, especially in those cases where grain is exported in large 
quantities. They have enabled farmers to reserve to themselves some 
of the profits which the middleman formerly took and at the same time 
to obtain a better price for their produce by careful grading. Another 
sphere in which societies of this type have been particularly successful 
is in the disposal of dairy produce. Again, great advantages have 
been derived in the piirchase of manures and fertilisers which are 
particularly liable to adulteration. In Bihar and Orissa the attempts 
to organise societies of this type have all failed. Here again, the 
fnilures ar^' duo to mtjch the same causes as those of the urban stores, 
but the mismanagement has been worse and the speculation even more 
ill judged. Societies formed mainly with the idea of obtaining better 
prices for the agricultural produce of members and supplying them 
with the necessaries of life have been ruined by reckless attempts to 
deal in articles regarding which the directors and the staff had no 
knowledge or by the purchase of unsuitable articles for sale to the 
members. 

4. One method followed was to make advances to members of 
agricnpural socieiies to the extent of eighty pm* cent of the value of 
their produce in order to enable them to hold it up to obtain better 
prices, but even this relatively simple operation has failed owing to 
lack of org^'nisaticn and business ability. Other difficulties which 
have to be faced are the size of the area to be served, the illiteracy 
of the cultivating classes and their inability to grasp the object of the 
societies, with the result that they see no reason why they should be 
loyal to them. The societies for the sale of produce in other countries 
which have proved so successful consist of groups of educated farmers 
who consciously established them in order to obtain benefits, which 
they could easily visualise. A similar society in this coiintrv is 
organised by well-meaning amateurs who are not cultivators and have 
no business knowledge or ability. It is imposed from above and not 
built up from beneath and the members have the vaguest idea^ of 
what it all means. Thev are induced to join in the venture by glowing 
promises and are naturally indignant at being called upon to pay up 
their share in the event of failure, all the more because they have- 
nothing to do with either the organisation or the management. 

Rai Bahadur Durga Pramd> 
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6, The same remarks apply to attempts to supply the fi^rioulturaf 
population with the ordinary necessities of life. In special circum 
: stances, such as the disorganisation of the ordinary channels of trade 
during the groat War, salt, kerosene oil, doth and other articles have 
been supplied to cultivators in other Provinces, >vith a fair amount of 
success, but here again, amateur management and the size of the 
area to be served created the same difficulties. It is quite impossible 
at this stage to organise stores in each village, and a central organi- 
sation to serv^e a large area like a sub-division, which would tax the 
capacity of the most experienced business man, is obviously certain 
to break down if managed by untrained officials, lawyers and zamindars. 
Further, it is very doubtful whether in ordinary circumstances the 
savings to be effected in either purchase or sale are so great as to make 
the risk w’orth while. Members of credit societies are now able to 
borrow money for all reasonable purposes at relatively low rates of 
interest, ahd this should enabife them to hold up their produce until 
the is favouTahlc, while the possibility of obtaining cash when 

required helps them to purdiase the necessities of life ' on fairly favour- 
able terms. Subject to what is said in the concluding pai'agraph, 
therefore, Government consider that no more societies for the sale of 
ordinary country produce or the supply of necessities of life in rural 
areas should be registered at present. 

6. There is, however, a sphere in which these societies have an 
•essential part to play, simply because there is no other existing 
organisation and no such organisation is likely to come into existence, 
except very slowly, while even then it may be unsatisfactory, as it 
has been in other countries. The Agricultural Department is now 
recommending and providing improved seed or seed of new crops, 
manures, especially artificial fertilisers, improved agricultural imple- 
ments and similar articles or commodities. Agricultural sale and supply 
societies arc really required in order to organise the supply 
of those articles, which members of societies otherwise could not get 
and of which possibly at present they do not realise the need. The 
co-operative organisation is, in fact, absolutely essential to the A^- 
cultural Department, if it is to disseminate its discoveries and im- 
provements on a large scale. A further step will be to buy up im- 
proved crops from the cultivators either for the purpose of seed stores 
or in order to provide a market for a new crop until a general demand 
springs up for it, or to gain the advantage which sale in bulk of a 
better type of produce will bring. Not only should such societies of 
this type be encouraged, but it is the duty of the Registrar and the 
Director of Agriculture to take the initiative in organising them and 
to use them to the greatest possible extent. In this case, provided 
that no^ credit is allowed, a large paid-up capital is not necessary, and 
in fact in other countries societies of this type seem usually to operate 
with a very small paid-up capital and with borrowed funds. As 
members of niral societies can always^ obtain advances from their 
credit societies for this purpose, there is no need to supply seed and 
manures on credit and, provided that no credit is given in any circum- 
stances whatever, the working of these societies should be quite simple 
and within the capacity of amateurs. It is desirable, therefore, that 
a proper trained staff should be provided as soon as possible and it 
will be for the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the Director 
of Agriculture to arrange for this in consultation. 

7. Industrial sale and supply societies fall roughly into two groups, 
weavers’ stores and artisan supply societies. Weavers’ stores in 
Bihar and Orissa have definitely proved a failure, and the Registrar 
.agrees that no further societies of this type should be registered at, 
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present. The failure is due partly to the causes mentioned above and inr 
particular to amateur management, but partly also to the conser-* 
vatism and disloyalty of the weavers themselves. Some organisation 
for the supply of fly-shuttles, dobbies, dyes, fine yarns, etc., is required 
by the Director of Industries in those districts in which he is engaged 
in demonstration work, but it seems better for the present that the 
Industries Department should establish stores of its own, with advisory 
committees of weavers where possible, in the hope that in time the 
weavers will begin to realise the situation better, when stores may 
eventually be established on a co-operative basis. 

8. CHher industrial societes of this type have proved more success- 
ful, chiefly because their working is more simple and it is possible 
to maintain a close control over the members who live in a confined 
area. Some of the best of these societies are those among the workers 
in bell-metal. In these cases the society supplies the raw material* 
and stores all finished articles prior to sale, keeping both under lock 
and key in its own warehouse. Societies of this type are of real 
benefit to the village artisan, who up till now has been practically a 
slave to his dealer. The only danger is one of those which has brought 
about the ruin of weaver^' stores and that is over-production. Hitherto, 
the dealer took care that supply did not out-run demand, and^ if 
the market was bad the artisan got no employment and had to live 
as best he could. The danger now is that so long as he can obtam 
raw materials he will continue to take them and to turn out finished 
articles regardless of whether they can be sold or not. Provided that 
the societies guard against this danger, they seem to be doing real 
good to the artisan. 

9. In laying down these instructions, Government do not wish to 
preclude further experiments being made in various directions, but 
if such experiments^ are made, they should be imder taken very 
cautiously and only in places where the closest supervision from the 
department is possible. The Eegistrar has already been instructed 
not to organise any society for the utilisation of machinery or for 
irrigation purposes except with the approval of the Development Board, 
and Government consider it desirable that any further schemes for t^ 
establishment of the types of society now barred should also be dis- 
cussed by this Board before they are brought into being. 

Oral EvManct. 

66.034. The, Chairman \ Rai Bahadur Durga Prasad, you are Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies in the Province of Bihar and Orissa?— 
Yes. 

66.035. Would you give us, briefly, an account of your training in co- 
operative methods?— I have been Registrar now for the last sixteen 
months. I also officiated in 1924 for about eight months. 

66.036. Before that you were not in the department ?— I was not in 
the department at ail. 

66.037. Apart from those two periods, have you had any intimate 
acquaintance with co-operative matters? — Yes, I had some intimate 
acquaintance with the subject as Sub-Divisional Officer and District 
Officer. 

66.038. Have you had the advantage of seeing co-operation in any 
other Province ?— No. 

66.039. Have you had sufficient time, as yet, to form any firm 
opinion as to the soundness or the reverse of the co-operative move- 
ment in Bihar and Orissa?— I think so. 

jRai BaJiadur Durga Prasad. 



66.040. You do think that you have had an opportunity to fora a 
view ?— Yea, 

66.041. To what conclusion have you come?— My conclusion is ihot 
it is financially quite sound. 

66.042. Is it sound in other directions ?— No, I do not think it is as 
yet sound in other directions. 

66.043. Would you tell the Commission, quite frankly, your views 
on any important points in that respect 1 — I mean to say that our co- 
operative societies are not genuinely co-operative yet. 

66.044. In what respects?— I mean, in the higher principles of co- 
operation. 

66.045. Would you agree that the vigour of the primary society is the 
foundation upon which the whole co-operative structure must be built ^ 
—I entirely agree. 

66.046. Would you agree that if the primary societies are to be, nt 
fact, co-operative societies and are to have their maximum beneficial 
effect upon the rural population, U is necessary that the members of 
primary societies should understand the principles of co-operation ? — 
xes. 

66.047. Is it your view that members of primary societies in Bihar 
and Orissa, as a whole, have been educated in the principles of co-opera- 
tion ? — No, I do not iliink that they have been properly educated. 

66.048. Are you satisfied with the management of primary societies T 
Do the societies work well ?— No, I am not satisfied with the manage- 
ment of the societies by the managing committees. 

66.049. Are the members of primary societies who are membeis «»f 
the managing committees taking any interest in, or any part in, the 
management of the primary societies? — No. 

66.050. Do they attend the annual general meeting ? — Yes, they do. 

66.051. In the matte;* of loans by the credit societies, are the quali- 
fications of the applicant for a loan examined by the committee of 
management of the pnmarj society ?— They arc examined at the annual 
general meeting by tbo committee of management. 

66.052. Are the qualifications examined before, or after, the jojir 
has been granted? — Before the loan is granted. 

66.053. Does fhat mean that th»^ intending borrower has always to 
wait until there has been an annual general meeting before h^^ can 
get a loan? — ^What we do is this: At the annual general meeting we 
assess his credit and in the year we allow him loans accordingly. 

66.054. Mr. Calvert : Who are ‘ we ’ ?— I mean the committee of 
management. 

66.055. The Chairman : Would you tell us, in a concrete form, how 
this scheme works. Your individual member of the primary society 
goes to the committee of management and says that he wants to borrow 
so much. Let us say that that occurs a week after the annual general 
meeting^ Then what liapjiens ?— Then the committee sends the losn 
application to the Central Bank and the Central Bank grants it straight 
away. 

66,656. And the position is reviewed at the next annual generaf 
meeting of the primarj society I— Yes. 

66,057. Where is made the detailed examination of the applicant's 
suitability for this particular loan? Is it examined by the primary 
society of by some officer representing the Central Bank?— It is 
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examined, as 1 said, nl the annual general meeting. The quesuiui a« 
to how much loan he ought to get in the particular year is examino<J 
at the annual general meeting and within the limit fixed he gets hit 
loan from the Central Bank. 

66.058. What period of time elapses, as a general rule, betv^ocn the 
application for a loan and the granting of the loan 1 — About two weeks, 

66.059. The Central Banks appear, from the information at the dis- 
posal of the Commission, to have come to occupy a very important 
place in the structure of co-operation in the Province. Are you satisfied 
with the division of l esponsibility in money matters between the Cen- 
tral Bank and the primary society? — Yes, on the whole I think it is 
quite satisfactory. 

66,000. Have any primal y societies any reserves ?—-Ye8, they hare 
got plenty of reserves. 

66,061. Individual primal y societies? — ^Yes. 

66,06d. Where are thes(3 reserves held? — Fifty per cent of it is 
deposited in the Central Bank. 

66.063. You have 6,608 societies with 177,136 members with a working 
capital of Rs. 1,62,64,536, is that right?- -Yes, those are the figures for 
the year 1926-26. 

66.064. Out of that working capital the share capital of the agri- 
cultural societies was Rs. 7,35,692, the reserve funds Rs. 16.99,816 and 
the deposits of members Rs. 3,36,61 « ?— Yes. 

66.065. So that the total capital provided by your members was 
under twenty-eight lakhs of rupees or only about seventeen per cent of 
the working capital, U that so ? — ^Yes. 

66.066. Non-members’ deposits represent about two lakhs of rupees? 
^Yes. 

66.067. So that, in the main, your Central Banks are dependent for 
funds upon sources outside the co-operative movement? — Yes. 

66.068. Your Central Banks, numbering fifty-eight, have a working 
capital of approximately one-and-three-quarter crores? — Yes. 

66.069. Can they attract further funds whenever they can usefully 
omploy those funds? — Yes. 

66.070. They have no di/nculty in attracting money from the public? 
—None whatever. 

66.071. Has there been any propaganda by the department in order 
to point out to the investing public the attraction of investment in the 
Central Banks? — There has been no propaganda for that. 

66.072. What section of the public has provided the greater part 
of these funds in the Central Banks ?— Government officers have got the 
largest amount of deposits. 

06.073. Officers both on the active and retired lists ?— Yes. 

66.074. What rate of interest ,are they receiving ?— We used to pay 
eight per coat before, and that was the maximum rate ; but seven per 
cent is now the maximum rate. 

66.075. You say that there is no difficulty in attracting new money 
at seven per cent. Have you tried to attract new money at six-and-a- 
half per cent 'i—Oui deposit rates vary from six to seven per cent. 

66.076. I am ^nlv concerned to ascertain whether you have tested 
the possibility of getting your money a little cheaper ?— We can get any 
amount of money at six per cent. 

Sai liahadnr Durga Prasad, 
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66,077. Are you itill bon’owing ot seven We are noiv bringing it 
dcdm to six per cent 

to, 078. Is there any hope of borrowing below six per cent Not at 
present. 

68,079« You agreed, a moment ago, to the statement that seventeen 
per cent approximately, of the working capital of the movement 
comes from members. Do you regard the high percentMc of non- 
member capita] as a source of possible weakness Yes : I do. 

66.080. Could you suggest any means of correcting that disparity? — 
By popularising deposit from members. 

66.081. Do cultivating members take any interest in the movement? — 
Not so far. 

66.082. Has there been J^teady propaganda towards that direction? 
— ^We are carrying on some propaganda. 

66,088. What agency ha\e you for carrying on the propaganda? — 
On behalf of the Central Banka we have got the managers and the 
inspecting clerks. 

66.084. Are you, as Registrar, entirely dependent on the Central 
Banks for propaganda ? — ^Yes, also on the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Federation. 

66.085. Have you no subordinates or agents in the districts who 
can place you in direct touch with the primary societies? — Yes; we 
have got nine Assistant Registrars who are in charge of the nine circles 
into which the Province is divided. 

66.086. Do they come into direct touch with the primary societies 
or do they work through the Central Banks ? — They go and inspect the 
societies. 

66.087. Do not the Central Banks loom much too large in the matter 
of management and surveillance ? — Certainly. 

66.088. I see that the rate of inierest charged by primary societies 
to the borrowing members varies more or less in accordance with the 
average rate charged by sov^vnrH in the district; is that so?--“No; our 
rate is uniform. The rate charged by the societies to the members is 
almost uniform; it is Rs. 15-10-0 per hundred rupees. 

66.089. In the '^Memorandum of Rural Conditions in Bihar and 
Orissa prepared by officers of Government for this Commission, I see 
at the bottom of page 18. the following statement : “ The. comparatively 
low rate of interest charged on such loans has undoubtedly had the 
effect of reducing the rates of interest charged by ordinary mahajans 
in areas where societies exist, so that it is possible to take the average 
normal rate of interest in such areas as 24 per cent. The ordinary rate 
charfired by societies is lot per cent, but where the local rate of in- 
terest is above 25 per cent the societies generally charge 18f per cent.'* 
Is that or was your pevious statement, correct?— We do charge ISf 
per cent in certain societies in the backward areas. 

66.090. Is this policy, of varying the rate of interest charged by socie- 
ties to members borrowing, the result of a desire on the part of the 
Central Banks to obtain as biffh a rate of interest as possible for their 
inonev. or, on the other hand, is it a deliberate policy designed to 
lessen the risks of providing cheap credit to those who are unfamiliar 
with its use It is the latter. 

66.091. Do vou think that the time has come to reconsider that 
policy ; or do you recommend that it should continue ? — T think the 
time has come to reconsider the policy and to reduce the rate of in- 
terest. 


♦Not reprinted. 
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66.092. What steps are taken, and by whom, to ensure that members 
borrowing for a particular purpose do, in fact, apply the amount of 
the loan to that purpose ? — That is left to the officers of the Central 
Banks, that is to say, the managers. 

66.093. Do the chairmen and committees of primary societies take 
no part in that work ? — They do take some part in the work ; ^ey do 
make enquiries, but we have them tested by tibe managers of the Cen- 
tral Banks. 


66,094. What is the constitution of a normal Central Bank in this 
Province ^—Ihere is a board of directors (generally about twelve to 
fourteen directors) half of whom are drawn from preference share- 
holders, and half from the ordinary shareholders, that is to say, the 
primary societies. The ordinary shareholders must be primary socie- 
ties. 


66.095. The ordinary shareholders must be primary societies? Is 
that one of your rules ? — Yes. 

66.096. Are any steps taken to endeavour to secure an element of 
representation to small cultivators on the boards of directors ?— The 
ordinary shareholders are cultivators. 

66.097. That does not necessarily follow; anybody may be a mem- 
ber of a primary society ? — So far as the agricultural «eocieties are con- 
cerned, the majority of the members are cultivators ; there are very few 
landless members. 

66.098. Are you satisfied that the small cultivator has a sufficient 
Toice on the board of directors of the Central Bank ?— Yes ; quite suffi- 
cient. 

66.099. The board members sit as representative shareholders ; there 
is no representation of primary societies as such ; is that so ? — There is 
representation of primary societies as such ; they are the ordinary 
shareholders; each society is an ordinary shareholder. 

66.100. All your ordinary shares in the Central Banks are held by 
primary societies as such? — ^Tes. 

66.101. Are any ordinary shares held by individuals? — ^No. 

66.102. The 83 p(‘r cent of your working capital which has been 
supplied from outside the movement is all invested in what form? — 
With the societies. 

66.103. By the Central Banks? — ^Yes. 

66.104. But is it in the form of preference shares ?~-No; it is not in 
the form of preference shares. 

66.105. Who holds the preference shares ?— Individual members of 
the public. 

66.106. Must they be co-operators? — There is no hard and fast rule 
in that respect. 

66.107. Could you give us the extent of your ordinary share capital 
and preference share capital ? — I do not think we have got these figures 
in our annual report. 

66.108. Could YOU let us have these figures* later, if you have not 
got them now ?— Yes. 


• Central Banks. 


Preference shares 
paid-up. 

Bb. 


Provincial BarJe 

Oentral Banks and Unions 
in Bihar. 

Central Banks and Unions 
in Orissa. 


20,000 

(Guarantee Shares). 
1,83,623 


83,020 


Ordinary shares 
_ paid-up. 

Bs. 

3,20,000 

9,08,874 

3,03,431 


Total. 

~ BsT" 

3,40,000 

10,92,397 

3,86,451 


Hai Ba^iadvr Burga Prasad, 
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66.109. Mr. Calvert : What is the amouat of each i^are The pre- 
ference share is twenty-five rupees and the ordinary share ten rupees. 

66.110. The society takes one share, or more? — ^The number of 
shares the society taker depends on the amount of loan the society 
takes. 

66illl. The Chairman: Could you give us any idea of the extent of 
your preference share holding ? — ^No. 

66.112. Could you give us an indication of the number of persons 
holding preference shares ? — Yes ; there are 2,574 holders of preference 
shares. 

66.113. Who sits at the head of the Board of Directors ? — chairman 
is elected. 

66.114. Is he called the Honorary Manager ?--He is called the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. 

66.115. Who is directly under him in the chain of responsibility? — The 
honorary secretary. 

66.116. Who is at the head of the paid permanent staff in the Central 
Bank ? — The honorary secretary of the Central Bank. 

66.117. Who is the highest official in the bank who receives a salary? 
— The manager. 

66.118. Is he a whole time oiBcer? — Yes. 

66.119. What do you say about the calibre, and general fitness for 
their posts, of managers of Central Banks? — Some of them are very 
good, but in the case of quite a number their calibre is very deficient. 

66.120. They are unfit for the posts which they hold?-— Yes. 

66.121. How about their subordinate staffs? — ^The subordinate staff 
consists only of inspecting clerks. 

66.122. What do you think about them? — ^They are generally suitable 
for the work that they have to do. 

66.123. I do not quite understand the following quotation from page 

8 of your annual report for 1925: “ The bank office is often left to be 

run by low paid bank clerks, the honorary secretary himself not being, 
in most ca8t\s, able to devote the necessary amount of time to the super- 
vision of the office ?— That happens in banks where honorary secre- 
taries neglect their duties. 

66.124. Where is the manager?— He is mostly out on tour. He has 
to be out inspecting the societies. 

66.125. He does tour?— Yes. 

66.126. Is he often away from the bank for more than a day?— 
Yes. 

66.127. Is he away for a week ?— Hot for a week at a stretch, but for 
two to three days at a stretch. 

66.128. While he is away, the bank is left in complete charge of what 
you call a low paid official ? — ^Yes, 

66.129. Who brings pressure to bear on members of primary socie- 
ties when they are in arrears ?— The inspecting clerks. 

60.130. There again you are dependent entirely on your Central 
Banks ?— Yes. 
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66.131. Your primary societies, as it is, take no part in persuading: 
tkeir members to pay up ?— They do take some part. 

66.132. The responsibility and the real work fall on the Central^ 
Bank ? — Yes. 

66.133. And when an unpopular action has to be taken, is it custom^ 
ary to depend entirely on the Central Bank -Yes. 

66.134. As regards the staffs of the Central Banks, human nature 
being what it is, there are always regrettable instances in all concerns 
of this nature no doubt. But is it your opinion that oases of embezsle- 
ment are more frequent than they should be? Does that give cause 
for anxiety in your office ? — It does not cause any great anxiety. Of 
course, there have been some bad cases of embezzlement in two or 
three Central Banks. 

66.135. But you say on page 11 of your report A regrettable 
feature of the year war*, the cases of embezzlement in the banks by the 
paid employees ” ? — My own idea is that there should be no embezzle- 
ment in this movement, and judged from that point of view, I think 
it is regrettable. 

66.136. Are there signs that embezzlement is on the increase? — It 
is on the decrease now. 

66.137. To that extent, the position is satisfactory ? — ^Yes. 

66.138. To return to the paid staff, are they efficient in the duty of 
stimulating punctual repayment and payment of interest? — Yes, they 
are efficient. 

66.139. In the same report you say cannot help observing that 
except in a few cases the poor collection is due to the negligence and 
inefficiency of the paid staff”. That, I take it, is the collection of 
arrears ? — Yes, it is the collection of arrears. 

66,1^0. Will you define your own responsibility vis-a-viH the Central 
Banks ? — own responsibility, as I take it, is to guide them and to 
advise them. 

66.141. What do you mean by “to guide them”? — To see that 
they are carrying on their work on proper lines. 

66.142. You told us that there is more than one Central Bank the 
manager of which, in your judgment, is not a fit person to hold hie 
position ? — Yes. 

66.143. What action on your part is appropriate in a matter of this 
sort ? — I can cancel his license. 

66.144. Have you cancelled any licenses? — Yes. 

66.145. Do you propose to pursue that policy and to continue it 
until the managers are satisfactory? — ^Yes, and to weed out all the 
bad managers. 

66.146. I think you have been sixteen months in the office? — ^Yes. 

66.147. Will you tell us how many licenses of managers you have 
cancelled during the sixteen months?— I think about two or three so 
far: we have cancelled the licenses of a good many inspecting clerks. 

66.148. But of only two or three managers ?— Yes. 

66.149 Do you gather, from your observation of the tnovement, that 
the main interest and concern of boards of directors is to do the best 
they can for their shareholders, or to do the best thev can for the 
primarv societies and for the advancement of co-operative principles 
in the Province ?— At present, I find that they are concerned with doing 
the best they can for the shareholders. 

Rai Bahadur Burga Prasad, 
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06.150. And that sit\iation exists in the face of an organisation whidi 
leaves the day-to-day management of the primary society itself very 
•much in the hands of the Central Banks ?— It is entirely in Uie han& 
of the Central Banks, except for the supervision exercised by the 
Assistant Registrars. 

06.151. Is that a satisfactory state of affairs o. 

66.152. Do you think that the movement as a whole is declining in^ 
efficiency at present, or is it stationary, or is it improving ?~-It is 
stationary. 

66.153. You do not think that there is any evidence of decline at this 
moment No. 

66.154. Is that entirely in harmony with some parts of your report t 
— My remarks in tbo report refer to two or three banks which are in a 
very bad condition at present, l>ut we hope to reform them. 

66.155. You say in your report “The societies are taking a downward 
course”. Is that to be taken as applying generally to the movnment 
in ihe Province or to particular societies It applies to particular 
societies. I cannot sa\ that it is general. 

66.156. J)o you ihink that the movemenl is not likely to be restored 
to health and vigour by any other means tihan that of placing upon 
the primary societies, and upon the members of primary societies, the 
responsibilities which are really theirs ? Is that the line of policy which 
you are proposing to adopt? — Yes. 

66.157. Would you tell us a little about your Co-operative Federation ? 
That is a federation of your Central Banks and societies? — ^Yes. 

66.158. That is the central body of the movement? — Yes. 

66.159. Are its meetings satisfactorily conducted ?— Yes, the meetings 
are satisfactorily (ionducted. We have a council of the Federation. 

66.160. And an annual general meeting? — Yes. 

66.161. And then, below that you have meetings of representatives 
from districts?- Yes, representatives from districts, in divisional fe- 
deration l)oards. 

66.162. On the whole, are you satisfied with the meetings and the 
way in which the bodies conduct themselves ? — ^Yes. 

66.163. Is the business carried out in the vernacular in all oases 
No. the business is carried out in English. 

66.164. In English, at the meetings of the Co-operative Federation t 
—In the Co-operative Federation, both in English and Hindi. 

66.165. And in the next stage below that?— In the divisional boards 
also it is the same thing ; the business is carried out in English and in 
the vernacular. 

66.166. And in the district?— We have no district organisation. 

66.167. How about your guaranteeing unions ? Are you satisfied with 
them ? — Generally speaking, they have proved a failure* 

66.168. Since you have been in your present post, have you called 
upon the guaranteeing unions to fulfil their functions?— -We are trying 
now to train secretaries of guaranteeing unions. 

66.169. How do you mean ? Do not Aese guaranteeing unions already 
exist ?— They exist, but their secretaries are no good and we are train- 
ing them. 

66.170. Are the societies effective? — Generally speaking, they are 
not as effective as we expected they would be. 
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66.171. How many primary societies have been wound up? — Very 
few. 

66.172. What is your policy in that matter?— I do not believe in 
liquidation. I believe in reconstitution. 

66.173. Unlimited liability is ^ the rule ?— Yes. 

66.174. Have you called upon members, in cases of necessity, to meet 
their obligations under their liability ? — Yes, in some cases it has been 
necessary. 

66.175. Have you, in the sixteen months of your responsibility, called 
upon any guaranteeing union ? — No. 

66.176. Who acts as liquidator? — Either a good non-official or the 
manager of the Central Bank. 

66.177. Who appoints ?— The Registrar. 

66.178. In every case ? — ^Yes. 

66.179. Who carries out your audit? — We have Assistant Auditors. 

66.180. On your staff?— Not on the staff of the Registrar. They 
are on the staff of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation. That 
was primarily an audit federation. Government gives a subsidy. We 
have a staff of Assistant Auditors to audit the Central Banks and local 
Auditors to audit the societies. 

66.181. Profesmr Gangnlee: You have a Chief Auditor? — Yes: he is 
entirely a paid Government servant. 

66.182. The Chairman : Where are the local auditors ?— They are 
under the co-operative federation, 

66.183. Are they whole time men? — Yes. 

66.184. Do you carry out any test audits? — They are done by the 
Assistant Auditor and the Assistant Registrar. 

66.185. The Assistant Auditors audit the Central Banks themselves ? — 
Yes. 

66.186. Do you ever have an extraordinary audit of the Central 
Bank ? — ^No. 

66.187. Is it your view that the grain gola societies may be iiseful 
in the future?— Yes certainly. 

66.188. On page Ifl of your evidence I see you are inclined to the 
view that: “the goal of better financing of agricultural operations 
cannot be reached unless the following are provided, (1) rapid extension 
of the movement by emplojrment of adequate staff, so that each village 
may have one society in a measurable distance of time, (2) reduction in 
the rate of iiiterest to borrowers from co-operative societies so that the 
maximum interest does not exceed eight to nine per cent.’’ Would you 
be inclined to put, even before (1), the restoration or rather the estab-' 
lishment of the existing primary societies on a sounder footing and the 
education of their members in the principles of co-operation ?— Yes, 
most certainly. 

66.189. Sir Thomas Middleton : In the beginning of your memoran' 
dum you suggest a scheme for providing farms for middle class youths. 
Your idea is that they themselves should provide a certain amount 
of capital and that they should be able to borrow a portion of the 
capital from a co-operative society? What proportion of the capital 
would you allow them to borrow? — T^at would depend on the meani 
of the farmer. 
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66.190. Do you mean to say that a farmer with no capital should her 
able to borrow all he needs? — He may, provided he gives goodf 
guarantees. 

66.191. You have suggested a capital of Rs. 260 per acre for a twenty^ 
aero farm; what items of expenditure would this capital covert — 
reclaiming of the land, providing irrigation facilities and all other 
necessary items. 

66.192. Livestock, seed!— Yes. 

66.193. Supposing a young man had borrowed the whole of his 
capital, you suggest that after three or four years he might be able 
to repay at the rate of Rs. 1,000 per annum t— Yes. 

66.194. That would leave him a free income of Ba 1,000 for all other 
purposes ?-~Ye8, provided he reaches the limit of Rs. 2,000 after five 
years, 

66.195. This estimate means an average income of Rs. 100 per acre 
on the twenty acres ? — Yex 

66.196. Is not that a very optimistic estimate to make for twenty 
acres?— I do not think so. I have mived farming in mind, that is ta 
say, cultivating not only food crops but also commercial crops and 
growing fruits and vegetables. By doing that they will be able easily 
to get Ra. 100 per acre. 

66.197. He would be a young man without much experience? — I 
would provide him with some education in an agricultural sdiooL 

66.198. Assuming that he was a rice grower, rice might yield him 

about ninety-five rupees per acre but if he were taking up mixed farm-- 
ing the average value or the mixed crop would be somewhere in the 
region of fifty or seventy rupees per acre, not one hundred rupees. The 
balance, you think, could be made out of stock ?—Sugarcane woul<Lbe 
a valuable crop. ® 

66.199. His expenditure in that case would be heavy? — It would be. 

66.200. How much hired labour would he want?— About three 
labourers. 

66.201. Assuming that he did not take up sugarcane, he would still 
require a considerable amount of hired labour for mixed farming? — 
Yes. 

66.202. You make the statement that after he had paid off his loan* 
to the co-operative society he would have a permanent income of at 
least Rs. 2,000? — ^Yes. 

66.203. But this permanent income must cover all his outgoings? 
It would not be a net income ?— It would not entirely be a net income. 

66.204. He has got to provide for hired labour, replacement of 
bullous, purchase of seed, etcetera? — Yes. 

66.205. Mr. Calvert : You take the view that the ordinary primary 
society could do all the long term credit required ?— Yes. 

66.206. From what source ?—From the Provincial Bank through the 
Central Banks. 

66.207. Has a Provincial Bank long term loans?— No. 

66.208. You mention somewhere that you would like to begin with 
clearing off the debts ?— Yes. 

66.209. Could a cultivator clear off his debts in, say, ten or fifteen 
years?— Yes, in ten years. 
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66.210. Do you think that the Provincial Bank will be justified in 
giving loan for ten years? — Provided it can raise long terra loans. 

66.211. Has it raised long term loans? — No, but most of our deposits 
are almost permanent. 

66.212. Would you propose to raise special deposits for a period 
(‘qual to the period of the loan ?* - Provided we can get them. 

66.213. Do you think you can get deposits for ten or fifteen years 
without resorting to debentures?—! do not think so. 

66.214. You suggest that weaving v^ould improve the economic posi- 
tion of the cultivator? — Yes, to some extent. 

06.216. Do you knotv if the ])rofessional weavers can find a market 
for all the cloth they arc able to produce ? — Not at the prc'sent moment 

66.216. Arc they a comparatively small pro])ortion of the total popu- 
lation ? — Yes. they are a small number. 

66.217. If the small number of professional w(*av(*rs cannot find a 
market for all the cloth they produce, what would be the position if 
the whole population took to weaving cloth? -T intend that the oulti- 
vators should weave their ow'n coarse cloth. 

66.218. Who would use the cloth?— The family members. If they can 
make their own coarse cloth in their spare moments, why should they 
not? 

66.219. You have stated that what broxight about the ruin of th<‘ 
weavers was over-production 1— Yes, that is in my report. 

66.220. If the weavers who form a small proportion cannot find a 
market for their cloth, what would happen to the over production that 
would result if the whole population took to weaving ? — It is not a case 
of over-production. It is just producing what the familj’^ requires in 
the w^ay of coarse cloth. They can do this in their spare moments. 

66.221. What would happen to the weavers? -That is a different 
problem. 

66.222. If SIX to ten per cent of the pc'ojxlo can produce cloth for a 
hundred per cent of the })opulation, what would be the result if a 
hundred per cent of th<. population began to weave ? — You have not 
taken into consideration my reservation to the effect that the cultivators 
should weave cloth only to meet their requirements of coarse cloth 
and that is all. 

66.223. You think it will improve their economic position ?-- In a 
way it would. 

66.224. What qualifications arc required for a Deputy Registrar? — 
No particular qualifications hnve been laid dowm, hut generally a 
senior officer in the Provincial Civil Service is selected. This post has 
only recently been created. 

66^225. Is it necessary that he should have any previous training in 
banking?— I think he ought to. 

66.226. But that is not prescribed ? — It is nowhere prescribed, but in 

the present case we have appointed one of the Assistant Registrars ms 

the Deputy Registrar. « 

66.227. What are the qualifications of your Assistant Registrars?— 
They have no particular qualifications. We recruit them from the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service, that is from Deputy Collectors. 

66.228. They are given no special training either in economics or 
banking ?-No. 
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66.229. You asked for a substantial increase of the superior staff]-* 
Yes* 

66.230. You suggest an Inspector for every 500 societies? — Yes. 

66.231. What quali Stations would you require of these inspectors? — 
In order to economise 1 would be content with Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

66.232. Would they have any special training in economics or bank- 
ing? — They ought to get a special training, but it does not matter if* 
they do not have that training. 

66.233. What duties would you give to these Inspectors?-* Inspection 
of societies 

66.234. Having got 500 societies, in what period of time would you 
expect the Inspector to get round his 500 societies? — I think he could 
manage 500 in a year. 

66.235. That would be rather a hurried inspection, would it not?— 
No; if the jiocK^tics are within a compact area he can manage at the rate 
of Wo societies a day. 

66.236. Requiring him to tour 200 days in the year is a pretty heavy 
demand, is it not ?— Th(i Registrar himself has to put in more than 200 
days in the year. 

66.237. You regard the official Inspector as essential ?— Yes. 

66.238. Do I take it, then, that the number of honorarj^^ organieer,s 
whom you vvish to enlist are not forthcoming ?— No » they are not fortn- 
coming, 

66.239. Are your honorary organisers trained in the work? — No. 

66.240. Are they mostly busy professional gentlemen, giving their 
spare time?— Yes; there are also retired officers. 

66.241. Rut practically 5 *ou find yourself unable to rely on the 
honorary organiser ? — Yes. 

66.242. You say thal has been laid down that no societies 
should be registered unless the Assistant Registrar is satisfied that the 
societies have been carefully organised and bid fair to turc^ into genuine 
co-operative institutions. Is that a new idea ? — I think so. 

66.243. Those two essentials have not been observed previously ? — ^That 
18 so. 

66.244. You want to have a manager for every 100 to 120 credit 
societies? What exactly vrould be his duties?— To inspect the societies 
and to train members in co-operative principles. 

66.245. Would he train all the members or merely the panchaya;l 
members ?— He would first confine himself to the panenayat members. 

66.246. And who would train the managers? — We are now training 
them at a class which we hold at Sabour. 

66.247. How many months' class is it? — ^At present it is for three 
months, but we want to extend the period to six months. 

66.248. Does that reach a very high standard ? — ^Not yet ; it has been 
only two years in existence. 

66.249. ProfefifiOT Gam,(iulee\ Who trains them? — The Assistant Re- 
gistrar, the Development Officer of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Federation and the Chief Auditor. The Registrar also goes and 
delivers lectures. 

66.250. Mr, Calvert \ Where exactly does your technical professional 
co-operator come in to teach? The Assistant Registrar trains the 
manager, but the Assistant Registrar himself has no qualifications. 
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Where exactly does your expert in rural economics and co-operation 
oome in far as accountancy and thanking are concerned we have 
got a Chief Auditor, but that is all. 

66.251. And for the general co-operative principles and their appli- 
cation f— We have to depend only on the Assistant Registrars. 

66.252. What do you regard in this Province as the function of the 
Provincial Bank? — It is a balancing centre. At present it has got 
more money than it can invest in the movement; it is faced with a 
huge surplus. 

66.253. What is its object?— That of a balancing centre. 

66.254. Not necessarily a financing centre ?— No. 

66.255. You raise objection to Central Banks raising their own 
deposits and not borrowing from the Provincial Rank?— Yes, on account 
of the existence of the surplus in the Provincial Bank. 

66.256. Is it any part of their duty to relieve the Provincial Bank 
of its surplus ?— I think so, because it is their bank. 

66.257. I should like to ask you whom do you regard as master in 
this movement and whom the servant?— I do not understand your 
•question. 

66.258. In the co-operative movement, who is the master and who is 
^ the servant ? — The societies are the master. 

66.259. Who dictates the policy?— The policy at present is dictated 
by the Registrar. 

66.260. Not by the primary societies^ members?— No. 

66.261. I do not quitcj understand how you can reconcile the primary 
societies being master if the Provincial Bank can dictate to the Central 
Banks as to where they should raise their money from. Which 
is built to help which ?— Certainly the Central Bank exi.sts to help the 
societies and the Provincial Bank <‘xists k> help the Central Bank. 

66.262. So that, really, the Central Bank need not be hauled over 
the coals for practising self-help in the way of taking deposits? — They 
have been taking deposits unnecessarily, and also from outside their 
areas. 

66.263. You also find fault with the Central Bank for accepting too 
many deposits ?— Yes. 

66.264. And yet you say that this increase of working capital is 
reasonable? — Not all the Central Banks have been taking unnecessary 
deposits; only some of them have been doing so. 

66.265. Is that practice of taking unnecessary deposits due to a desire 
to finance primary societies, or is it due to the fact that the deposit 
rates of interest are too attractive?—! think the deposit rates were 
too attractive. 

66.266. Your maximum dividend in Central Banks is twelve-and-a- 
half per cent?— Yes. 

66.267. Do most Central Banks pay that?— No. 

66.268. Under Section 30 of the Act, the lending could be controlled 
under rules and bye-laws Have not you got rules and bye-laws which 
would serve to prevent Central Banks from accepting too much in the 
way of deposits?— No; but we propose to make rules now, 

66.269. You propose tb reduce the surplus in Central Banks by in- 
4ereasing the membership of primary societies ?— Yes. 
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60.270. For what purpose does your co-operative movement ©xist? 
Is it merely to help Central Banks to get rid of their surplus deposits? 
— Now that wc have got the surplus, what are we to do » 

66.271. Could they not just pay them back again? — ^Yes, I have been 
advising them strongly to pay back. 

66.272. Do you favour the policy of Central Banks reducing the 
rate of interest? — Yes, I favour that policy. The rate of interest 
everywhere is six to nix-and-a-half per bent, whereas it was eight to 
eight-and-a half per cent before, while with just a few' banks it is 
six to seven. 

66.273. You w^ant the Central Banks to engage in a ^gorous 
campaign in increasing membership 1 — Yes, wc have got a big surplus 
which is due to the policy adopted in the past. 

66.274. You rais(‘ a question about its being manifestly unfair that 
the Central Bank should hold what you call foreign deposits and turn 
away local deposits. Do you think that the Central Banks have any 
duty to non-members? — No, I do not. 

66.275. Then why do you castigate them ?— Foreign deposits mean 
deposits from outside the area of their operations. If they can get 
deposits w ithin the area of their operations then why keep these foreign 
deposits ? 

66.276. Is that not a matter for the Central Banks to decide? — Cer- 
tainly, it is a matter for them to decide ; but I am only advising them. 

06.277. Why should the Central Bank distinguish between non-mem- 
bers? Why should a Central Bank take deposits from outside the 
Province ?— They get deposits from Calcutta, and there is no reason 
w'hy they should take such deposits. 

66.278. But you can check that under Section 30 of the Act by rule. 
Have you framed any riile ?--I have said that we have not framed any 
rule so far; we are going to do so now^ 

66.279. You have also advised Central Banks to fix' maxinnun loans 
to individual members of a society ? — Yes. 

06.280. Would you ni-nd telling the Commission again who is master 
and who is servant? — As 1 have said the master is the primary society. 

66.281. You piopose that the Central Banks should intei-fere in the 
working of self-governing bodies and dictate as to the amount of loan 
that they should make to individual members, not in the interests of 
members l)ut in the iuteiest of the Central Banks themselves. You say* 

It would take s(3veral .years to get over the effects of over-financing 
done in the past but in order to stop any further over-financing the 
Central Banks have lieea advised to Ax a maximum for loans to indi- 
vidual members of societiej; and to insist on loans above the maximum 
being approved by them before they are given ?— That is to stop the 
issue of very heavy loans; in several cases we detected individual loans 
to the extent of six, seven or even ten thousand rupees. 

06.282. Why should the Central Banks interfere with the working 
of a primary society ? Is the Central Bank in a position at all to inter- 
fere ? — It is not, but it can interfere in this vray: it can refuse to 
grant loans. 

66.283. Is that not the simple method of getting out of the difficulty, 
provided of course they are able to employ their surplus ?— There is no 
harm in the Central Banks advising the primary societies not to issue 
very heavy individual loans. 

66,284* It is not a question of advising but of insisting; they will 
have to insist. It is all a question of who is the master and who is the 
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servant inside the movement ? — I consider the societies to be the masters^ 
and I want them really to be masters ; but they cannot become masters 
unless they are properly trained. 

66,iJ85. In your Central Banks, what is the rule of voting? — Each 
shareholder has one vote. 

G6,286. Preference and ordinarj^ shareholders? — ^Ycs. 

66.287. In all the Central Banks the wting power rests with the 
society members Yes, and they are reducing the rate of interest on 
their borrowings. 

66.288. Do your best cl’iss primary societies dispense w’ith every form 
of help from an outsider, official or non-official? — Yes. 

86.289. They get along without help from outside? — Yes. 

66.290. You have, in Bihar and Orissa, amended the Public Demands 
Recovery Act? — Yes. 

66.291. Does that result in the more rapid liquidation of societies? — 
Yes,* it helps in the realisation of the dues. 

66.292. It is effective?— It is very effective. 

66.293. I gather that you have found it desirable to invite Collectors 
to come back, in some cases, as chairmen of Central Banks? — Yes, in 
some cases I have found it desirable to do so. 

66.294. Speaking still of Central Banks, you say in one place in your 
report “ It is necessary in this area to organise more societies in order 
to put the bank on a proper financial basis ?— Yes. 

66.295. Is it a fair question to ask you, do you promote primary 
societies for the good of their members, or to get Central Banks out of 
Ndifflculties ?— For the good of the members. 

66.296. Is it any function of the primary society to conic into exist- 
ence merely to save a Central Bank from the difficulties it has got into 
through its own mistakes ?— No ; but if it can be saved by organising 
good societies. I do not see any objection to il. 

66.297. In the whole movement, whom do you regard as the master 
and whom as the servant'^ -T have explained it: T regard the society 
as master. 

66.298. You say that district boards are not lielping the educational 
movement to the extent to which you would like them to do? — Yes. 

66.299. Are the mejnhere of district boards drawn from different 
classes than the members of societies? — Yes. 

66.300. There is some lack of sympathy between the two? — There is 
lack of sympathy between the tAvo, at any rate in the present constitu- 
tion of the district boards. 

66.301. You say again : the control of the Federation over Central 
Banks should be more elective and real ” ? — Y^es. 

66.302. I am sorry to have to ask you the same question again. Who 
is the servant and who is the master ?— This is a federation of all the 
societies. 

66.303. Is the Federation governinjj the Central Banks or are the 
('Cntral Banks governing the Federation ?— The federation is 'a body 
consisting of all the co operative institutions in the Province, and 
there is no reason why it should not guide and control the societies. 
“That is my opinion at any rate, 

66.304. On a small print in connection with your answer to the 
Chairman about the int»*rest levied by primary societies ; Have you 
*«xamined the figures to see whether there is any margin of profit in 
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primary societies to permit of a reduction of interest tbere^ 

is a margin. The margin would not be affected if there is a propor- 
tionate reduction. 

66.305. You mean that you would only reduce the interest charged 
by primary societies in the event of the Central Bank lowering its 
rate ? — Yes. 

66.306. Do you accept the law as laid down in paragraph 4 of the 
Co-operative Societies Act that you may register societies with the 
object of facilitating the operations of primary societies ? — ^Yes. 

66,1^7. You accept the law that the sole, possible function open to 
a secondary society is to facilitate the operations of primary societies?— 
Yes. 

66.308. There* can be no other object in law?— No. 

66.309. la your report you give a very interesting account of a series 
of activities of Central Banks in the way of education, public health, 
and so on. Do you think those arc the proper functions of Central 
Banks? Yes, 1 think so. 

66.310. You think th(‘ (’entral Banks can in law have those objects? — 
There is nothing in law to bar them. The law’^ does not bar them from 
ha vim*, these activities. 

66.311. Tak(‘ the wording of the Act itself. The only object of a 
seeondar.v society must be to facilitate the operations of primary 
societies?— Yes, But this is facilitating the operations of the primary 
soci( tics, helping them In their social, educational or other affairs. 

66,3PJ. You make ii remark that it is for the intelligentsia to assist 
their less edtieatcd and ignorant brethren? — Yes. 

66.313. And you rather appeal to them to come and promote their 
moral advaneemeiit ? Yes. 

66.314. T ]:)resuni(' you have mixed a groat deal with villagers? — Yes. 

66.315. Can you imagine yourself in a village of cultivators sudden- 
ly calling out ** Htue eonu* the intelligentsia to promote our moral 
advancement *' ? (>an you imagine that as a popular move on the 
part of the intelligentsia ?— Then who is to do this work? 

66.316. Ts moral advancement any object of a co-operative society? — 
Why not ? 

66.317. Tfi it. I ask you, in law?-! think so. 

66.318. You think it is its object ? — Yes. 

66,310. I notice, in the .slattmients, that your primary societies seem 
to be repaying more to their (Vntral Banks than they are receiving 
in rep{iynu*nts from members. Can you account for that? — It is due 
to the accannulation of reserve funds. 

66,32^0. In a single year? — No; 1 mean to say the general accumula- 
tion of reserves. 

66.321. In the last statement supplied to us, 1 set* they are repaying 
more to the (Antral Banks than they are receiving from their own 
members. Where does the difference come from?—That is what it is 
due to, to the in\'estm(int of reserve funds. 

66.322. Your primary societit's invest their reserves with the Central 
Banks?— Yes, fifty per cent. 

66.323. What is the idea underlying that? — The idea underlying that 
is that they should be separately invested to meet any emergency. 

66.324. That is to say, a society having saved a hundred rupees, puts 
fifty into the Central Bank, and when necessary borrows a hundred 
from the Central Bank?— 'Yes. 
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66^325. Do you think that is sound policy 1— That is a moot point 
Some people think it is sound policy. This policy was laid down 
before, and I have not disturbed it so far. I have not got any 
definite views so far on this point. 

66.326. In this Province, if you could get a larger number of edu- 
cated gentlemen with public spirit and leisure to devote to the move- 
ment, do you think you could make a great improvement? — ^Yes. 

66.327. You have found a considerable number, but the trouble is 
that you cannot find a sufficient number having both leisure and public 
spirit ? — Yes. 

66.328. T)r, Ilyder : Coming back to the question of master and 
servant, I ask you whether your primary societies, which in your 
opinion should be masters, are as a matter of fact in a position to be 
masters by reason of their cohesion, fellow-feeling, organisation, 
business knowledge and moral outlook ? — Some of the societies are in 
such a position, but speaking generally, I think they are not. 

66.329. That accounts for the fact that sometimes the servant becomes 
the master ? — Yes. The servant has to advise the master sometimes. 

66.330. Who is the most important man in your primary society? 
Is it the secretary? — The secretary and the chairman are both 
important. 

66.331. And, sometimes, instead of working in a true co operative 
spirit they act in their own selfish interests ?— They do. 

66.332. Ther(». have been such cases? — Yes. 

66.333. And that accounts for the weakness of the primary societies? 
— Yes, in cases where such symptoms have" developed. 

66.334. As regards the Central Banks, which rise from the position 
of being servants to become masters, what mann<'r of men are there 
on the dirociorates of the Central Banks? Whai is their occupation? 
— They are mostl}^ lawyers and zamindars. 

66.335. What is a h^^^yer out for ? I suggest to you tbrer* ])ossibilities. 
Either he wants to get more case work, or he wants to catch vot es in a 
particular constituency, say for the district board, or he wants to 
catch vot(*s for the Council, Ts that so? — No. He cannot catch any 
^'otes by becoming a director. I do not think there is much in that. 

66.336. Perhaps there is not much foundation for this allcgatic»n that 
a large amount of credit is granted to the ]n’imary societies on account 
of the fact that some of the directors who arc interested irj the primary 
society turn a blind eye to the intrinsic requirements of such a society? — 
There is not much foundation for that, so far ns ibis Pro^ince is con- 
cerned. 

66.337. Has it come to your knowledge' from reports received from 
your subordinates that sometimes these seeretarics refuse to shew to 
your subordinates their account books?— Yes: it has come to my know- 
ledge. 

66.338. What remedies would you like to ha\e under law to proceed 
against suc^h behaviour, either on the part of powerful secretaries or 
on the part of directors who turn a blind eye to irregular loan trans- 
actions?— I think there should be some provision making it penal. 

66.339. You do not require any more powers so far as this matter 
goes ?— No. 

66.340. Would you be in favour of enlisting the active help of the 
intelligentsia ? — Yes. 
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66^341. Why u,i‘e you not in favour of a policy of wiping out societies 
classified as (</) and (a)? Do you not think there would be a danger 
of the gangrene spreading to the whole movement?— I think it would be 
better to reconstitute the societies because liquidation proceedings have 
a bad effect on the popular mind. For one thing, liquidation proceed- 
ings drag on for a long time. 

66.342. Mr, Calvert: Even with your special powers?— Yes. 

66.343. Dr, Hyder : Why are you not in favour of industrial concerns 
moving out into rural areas? What is at the back of your mind? — I 
think it would disturb the economy of the village as a whole. If the 
whole village can be transformed into an industrial centre, then I have 
no objection. 

60.344. Have you toured in the districts of Palamau and Hazaribagh 
where there are strange customs and practices? — I have been to certain 
villages in these districts. 

66.345. Do you think ii would be a good thing if four masters 
went after one servant instead of four servants going after one master ? 
In fact the system of agricultural employment in these districts is a 
system of slavery. Do you not think that it would improve the lot of 
these peoj)le if they took to other avenues of employment ? — ^Yes, i think 
ii would improve their position to some extent. 

66i346. Have you formed any estimate of the total amount of money 
that >ou would require in order to liquidate the existing debt of the 
societies I think one crorc would suffiee. 

66.347. (\ould }ou got that one erore from deposits ?— Not all long- 
term deposits. 

66.348. As regards the economics of weaving, is it a fact that the 
Bihar peasant goes about naked or is he clad? -He is partially clad. 

60.349. In what kind of doth? — It is mostly foreign. 

66.350. That seems to show that even they have some surplus with 
•which to buy foreign doth? Is that so t-^^Surplus or no surjdus, they 
have to clothe themselves to some extent. 

60.351. In case they have no surplus, they have to run into debt on 
that account ? — Yes. 

66.352. Your idea is that if the peasant had a certain amount of 
leisure he could use that to weave some cloth for himself ? — ^Yes, 

66.353. The difficulty arises here: Suppose he has a certain amount 
of money, say, three rupees in the whole year. At present spends 
it in the purchase of doth. You w^ant him to weave the doth for him- 
self ?-Yes. 

06.354. Do >ou not think he is in a better position to know what to 
do ?— Of course it is for him to decide. 

66.355. How do you think you can make this movement popular?— I 
think it can be made a success if a proper propaganda is carried out. 

,66,356. With regard to what you say on page 163 regarding the obs- 
tacles to consolidation of holdings how do you propose to get over, by 
legislation, the difficulty of the existence of numerous landlords ?— By 
legislation providing that their wishes may be ignored. 

66.357. They have got some right in the land and that right is a valu- 
able right ?— If tlheir rights are not interfered with and if even then 
they oppose, they may be ignored, 

66.358, Would you give them any compensation ?— If they get their 
proper rent, Avhy should they get compensation 1 
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66.359. How will you diminish this huge number f—What I mean is, if" 
there were only a few landlords in a village, we could bring them rounds 
At present we cannot do so. 

66.360. Is pA^-making a spare time industry ? — Not exactly a spare 
time industry. 

66.361. Is not the business carried on from day to day by the women 
of the house Not only by the women but also by the men. 

66.362. Is the churning done by the male members ?-~No, but they 
do the other operations in connection with the making of ghi, 

66.363. Boiling ? — Yes. That is done by the males too. Whoever is 
free does it, 

66.364. Raja of Parlakimedi: What are the rates of interest 
charged locally by professional moneylenders, and at what rate do they 
collect in kind ’—It is twenty-four per cent now. It used to be more 
before. For grain loans it is fifty per cent. 

66.365. ^ Aft 01 * what period do they insist on the recovery of the rent?— 
It is difficult to say. It is generally one year. In the case of grain 
loans, it is repayable at harvest time. 

66.366. What iienal clause is enforced ?— There i.s no penal dduse to 
my knowledge except the payment of interest. There are certain money- 
lenders who for every loan of Rs. 16-12-0 charge Rs. 25 at the end of a 
year. It means two rupees per month for the first eleven months and 
three rupees the last month. In a case of grain loans, it is generally 
fifty per cent. 

66.367. Suppose a person is unable to pay owing to the failure of his 
crop, is any leniency showm ? — In that case no compound interest h 
charged. 

66.368. Is that custom t)bserved by the local people '! — 1 think so. 

66.369. Do yon undertake to lend to agriculturists in kind ? — In certain 
areas we are doing it. For example, in Angiil, Sainbalpur and other 
places we are doing it. We have got several grain r/olftfi also in the 
Hantal Parganas, 

66.370. What is your rate? — We charge tw'enty-five j)er cent. 

66.371. W’hat other help do you render to the agrieiilturists in addi- 
tion to making grain available ? — Our men are available to them for the 
introduction of improved methods; w^e help them in all possible ways; 
cur inspecting clerks and managers do it. 

66.372. Do they know' how to do it? — We send them out to some 
farms; they also come into contact with agricultural officers: they come 
to know things and they preach what they know' among the society 
members. 

66.373. They help the i .vots by supplying manures ?~-Yes. Wo get 
seed and manure from the Agricultural Department and supply them to 
members of our societies 

66.374. Have you separate societies which take u}) this business? — 
We have not got separale societies bui some of the Central Banks have 
seed and manure godowns and they also enterlain a staff to distribute 
the seed and the manure. 

66.375. What interest does your society take in cattle breeding No 

interest at all, I should say. ^ 

66.376. To go back to page 160: you suggest that agricultural schools 
should be run by men from your societies and from the Agricultural 
Department. Are there any such schools in the Province ere is 
not a single agricultural school in the Province. 

ffai Sahadvr Dvrga, Prasad, 
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06.377. What technical subjects would you have in that sehooll— 
Practical agrlcultuiMl; 

06.378. What about agricultural bye-industries ?— -I do not quite follow 
you. 

66.379. In those schools, would you also include the teaching of those 
bye-industries which are obtained from agricultural produce ? — Yes, that 
may also be done. 

66;d80. On page 164 you comment on the introduction of the Bihar 
and Orissa Village Administration Act of 1892. It is very surprising 
that no effect has been produced in the villages ? — It cannot be said 
that no effect has been produced. It is being introduced cautiously, 
I am told. Unions are being established gradually. 

66.381. But 1892 is quite a long time off now, is it not? — I do not 
think it is 1802; that is a mistake. It must he 1922. 

66.382. Sh- ilacKemm: On page 162 of your note, you com- 

pare the relentless habits of the Punjabi moneylenders with the honesty 
and moderate usuriousness of the local moneylenders, and then on 
the same page you continue to strengthen the position of the local 
moneylender by saying that in his case debt is looked upon as something 
traditional and need not be repaid, while the Punjabi moneylender 
apparently insist^ on, or demands, repayment. As a co-operator do 
you not think it is right to treat debt as a business proposition or do 
you think that it should be allowed to run on till you get into a state 
of slavery, practically ? — What I mean to say is that the Punjabi money- 
lender has succeeded betler than the local moneylender in his recove- 
ries. 

66.383. Be(!anso h(‘ is more businesslike Yes, because he is very 
strong. 

66.384. Would you not like to see business methods established in 
co-operation in ordei to get prompt repayment? — ^Yes, I would insist 
on prompt repayment. 

66.385. Professor (ruiujiilce: Do we understand that you have been 
in charge of this mo\emont for the past sixteen months ? — Yea. 

66.386. Who were your predecessors? — My immediate predecessor was 
the late Khan Bahadur Mohiuddin Ahmad who \vas in charge of the 
department for seven and-a-half years- 

66.387. Who w^as tht* Eegistrar w^hen the movement was first stai ted ? — 
I think it was Mr, (now Sir Laurie) Hammond. 

66.388. W^as the present policy shaped by your predecessors ?— Yes. 

66.389. Have you made any appointments in the Central Banks since 
you came to hold charge of this department, appointments of managers 
and so on ? — The systc'm of T eeruitment is that applications are received 
by the Assistant Registrar and selections made wdth my approval, and 
the selected candidates are sent to Sabour for training. An examination 
is then held and on the results of that examination the successful candi- 
dates are given appointments. 

66.390. Were the managers that you are now anxious to \reed out 
appointed by your predecessors Yes. 

66.391. From the point of view of the principles of co-operation, should 
there be any such thing as servant and master in the co-operative move- 
ment ?~-There is no such thing as servant and master. 

66.392. Does not the motto *Each for all and all for ea<»h* .suggests 
’that?— Yes, the movement is one as a whole. 
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66.393. On the board of management of the Cental Bank you have 
representatives from the primary societies, have yrlti not?— -Yes. 

66.394. How are they elected ?— They are elected at the annual general 
meeting of the bank by votes. 

66.395. On the one-man one-vote principle ? — Yes. 

66.396. In answer to Question 5 (a), you say that jou have in your 
fold only about thro(^-and*a-half per cent of the agricultural families 
of the Province. Would you like to see an expansion of the movement, 
or would you like to strengthen your position before you expand, or 
would you proceed simultaneously ?—! would [iroceed simultaneously. 

66.397. What, in your view, are the chief handicaps to expansion? 
Do you think that illiteracy is one of them?— The provision of an ade- 
quately trained staff is the first item. 

66.398. Would you consider illiteracy as one of the serious handi- 
caps? — There is no doubt that it is a handicap, but it is not a serious 
handi(^ap to the expansion of the movement. 

66.399. The seed of co-operaiion fails to germinate on the soil of illite- 
racy ? — ^Yes. 

66.400. Do you think that bad communications in the rural areas are 
a handicap to the expansion of the movement? — No. 

66.401. Could you give the Commission an idea of the status of a 
member of a society in the village. Has he a status in the village by 
virtue of his being a member? — I think he improtes his status by be- 
coming a member of the village society. 

66.402. What is the procedure adopted before the formation of a 
primary society ? Do you undertake any preliminary survey of the 
locality in which the society is tc be located ? — We do not make any 
actual survey, but we send out our honorary organiser, or some special 
officer, to preach the gospel of oo-operatioii there, to hnd out whether 
they actually want a society or not. 

66.403. For how long do you carry on that propaganda before you 
actually I'cgister the societv ? — Three or four visits are paid tnd that 
is all. 

66.404. And the result of these visits is reported to you as Re- 
gistrar ? — The report is made to the Assistant Registrar who has got 
the powers of a Registrar to register societies. 

66.405. You have divided your primary societies into several classes, 
(a), (b), (c) and so on, and I find that about sixty-eight per cent of 

your societies come under class (c). What is the real standard there 
when you use the word average ? — That is to say neither good nor bad. 

66.406. And five per cent, in your view, are model societies ? — Yes, 

66.407. And fifteen per cent comes under class (//) ? — ^Yes. 

66.408. May wc take it that fifteen 'pJufi five, that is, twenty per cent 
of the total number of societies thoroughly understand the responsi- 
bility attaching to liability? — Yes, there can be no doubt about that. 
The first two classes thoroughly understand it. 

66.409. I think you suggested somewhere in your note that Govern- 
ment should pay for the auditing of the accounts of primary societies. 
Could you tell us why yon make this suggestion? — Because T consider 
that under the Act this duty is imposed on the Registrar, Under Sec- 
tion 17 of the Act the Registrar is required to audit the accounts or 
cause them to be audited. 

66.410. Mr. Calvert : But do not the joint stock banks pay for their 
own audit even under the Act? — ^Yes, they do. But the contention ot 

Rat Bahadvr Durga Prasad. 
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the Co-operative Federation is that if societies have to pay for the 
audit, then they should also control the audit staff. 

66.411. ProfeBsor Gangulee : Is the Government aware of that point 
which has been raised by the Federation ? — I do not know if the Gov- 
ernment is aware of it or not, but the fact is that that point was raised 
several times. 

66.412. It has been pointed out in the Administration Report of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government that one way in which improvement may 
be achieved in the case of primary societies is by the organisation of 
more guaranteeing unions 1—Yes. 

66.413. But I understood yon to say that you did not believe in 
guaranteeing unions ? — I cannot say that I do not believe in them, but 
guaranteeing unions have proved a failure from the way in which they 
have been run. 

66.414. You believe in the organisation ? — ^Yes, I do. 

66,415 You think that if guaranteeing unions could be made effective, 
certain improvements might be achieved in the primary societies? — 
Yes. 

66.416. What percentage of the total number of societies are now 
affiliated to guaranteeing unions ?— We hav«. got about 200 guaranteeing 
unions, and if each guaranteeing union may be said to have, on the 
average, about ten societies, then the number would be about 2,000 
societies. 

66.417. W^'ciild most of your (a) and (6) classes be affiliated to 
guaranteeing unions ? — Not necessarily so. 

66.418. In connection with this Federation have you a Development 
Officer appointed by the Federation ? — ^Yes. 

66.419. Could you tell the Commission whether he is a whole time 
man or not? — ^Yes, he is. 

66.420. Is he a paid officer of the Federation ?— Yes. 

66.421. What are his normal duties ? — His main duties at present are 
to run the Sabour training class, and to edit the Federation Gazette. 
Then he is required to go about in the towns, not in the villages so 
much, in order to enlist the sympathy of the educated classes for the 
movement. 

66.422. Who appointed this Development Officer? — The council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Federation. 

66.423. Could you tell the Commission what is the relation of this 
Federation (which is essentially a propaganda organisation) with the 
Agricultural Department ? — There is no relation at all. 

66.424. What about their relationship with the Public Health De- 
partment ?— There is none. 

66.425. Does the Federation get any assistance from the departments 
of Public Health, Education, Agriculture, Veterinary ?— The Federation 
does not receive any assistance from these departments. 

66.426. Do the co operative societies receive any assistance from these 
departments? — I may say that these departments carry on their pro- 
paganda through the co-operative societies. 

60.427. Is there no point of <*ontaet between the Registrar of the 
co-operative movement and these departments There is a relationshii^ 
between me and the departments. 

66.428. Could you tell the Commission the nature of this relation- 
ship? — W^e help them in the propagation of their improved methods and 
practices. 
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66,429* That is rather vague: ivhat is the precise mauner in which 
you help them ? -We carry on propaganda; we advise the societies and 
help the departments in getting things done. 

66,4^10. Who are your actual agents?— The managers and the ins> 
pecting clerks, who arc the paid officers of the Central Banks. 

06.431. It has been pointed out in the Administration Report that 
some of the Central Banks show evident marks of deterioration; one 
of the reasons stated is that they are unable to collect their dues. Is 
that a serious one? -Yes, with some banks. 

66.432. It has reference only to some banks. Another reason is in- 
ternal dissension. Could you tell the Commission whether there has 
been any case of that kind — In one of the banks two parties had sprung 
up and they were quarrelling between themselves. 

66.433. Two political parties? — One of them was a political party. 

66.434. Have you found a similar phenomenon in other banks?- No. 

66.435. That is only a solitary instance ? — ^Yes. 

66,430. Dr. Hi/dti : Local dissensions or politic.al parties ? — One of 
the parties was a political leader; he wanted to capture the bank with 
.1 political motive. 

06,437. Profa^iior (hnignla : It is stated that lack of sui>ervision has 
Jed to embezzlements by the staff; is that not a serious phenomenon?— 
That is a serious phenomenon. 

66,4JJ8. Would you consider that- lack of supervision is one of the 
chief reasons for these symptoms of deterioration ?-“yes. 

66.439. Then, take the loss through over-financing of societies; is that 
a serious one ? — 1 think so. 

66.440. Do you think it de.sirable that the Central Bank should fix a 
normal credit for each primiiry society? — The Central Bank does not 
fix it; the society fixes it. 

66.441. I mean to say, the Central Banks should have a limit?— The 
Central Bank has got to fix its own limit. 

66.442. It is done Yes. 

66.443. Then, how does over fiiianciag come in ? — Over- financing was 
done in the past. 

66.444. It is past history. 1 have not quite followed your answer on 
the question of the arrangement for the disposal of loan appli^.ations. 
Could you tell us how you proceed with the disposal of loan applications 
from the societies to the Central Bank ?— The application is made to the 
Central Bank and then, as I understand it, the practice in the Central 
Bank is to call upon the manager to enquire, to look up the jiroceedings 
of the annual general meeting of that society, and then to report vvhether 
the amount of loan applied for is wdthin the normal credit or not, and 
whether the loan should be given or not. 

66.445. What is the longest period for which a loan is granted ? — At 
present it is three to four years. 

66.446. That is the limit Yes. 

66.447. How are the terms of repayment fixed ?-"Thev havp to |.>ay in 
annual instalments. 

66.448. If they fail to pay?— Then the lini is revised. 

66.449. What is the security on which the Central Banks grant loans 
to primarv societies? — The unlimited liability of all the members: some- 
times they also take collateral security. 

Jlai Bahadur Durga Prasad. 
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6t5,450. Will you express your views on the ITsurious Loans Act ^ — ^At 
present there is no limit fixed under the Act; it is left to the courts to 
decide what rate of interest should be paid. That is the Act as it 
stands, is it not 'i 

66.461. Yes; is that Act known amongst the people here? — I do not 
think it is sufficiently known. 

66.462. Is it appli(‘d at all in the courts? — 1 have no information on 
that point. 

66.463. I do ]iut quite understand what is the main objective you 
hope to achieve in adult education. Could you tell us? — ^To remove 
illiteracv as much as possible. 

66,454. On the question of your A class societies, do you find 
amorjgst the members a tendency to go to courts ? — There is very little 
litigation amongst the ^members of our societies. We try to slop it, 
and Wf' have succeeded in stopping it. 

06.465. Is that done by propaganda or any other means ? — W'e come 
to know of it and the manager goes out, colle(‘ts the members together 
and tries to bring about an amicable settlement. 

06.466. That is done by arbitration ? — Yes. 

66,457. Through the influence of the honorary workers? — Sometimes 
through th(' influence of the honorary workers. The directors go out 
and have the matters settled. 

06,45H Ar( vou familiar with the district boards? — Yes, t(. some 
extent I am 

66,45<>, hi answei to Question 4 (c), you tell us: “The want of proper 
roads in the villages is a great handicap and district boards should be 
made to remove it.'' Do you think that the district boards will like that 
phras(' ‘made to rnnovc it/? Why not? For what purpose do they 
exist t 

6(i,460 Do \ou think (Government should bring pressure to bear on 
the district boards in this matter?— I should think so. 

('6,461. Wha( is the usual rate of interest charged by the ordinary 
luoneylerulcrs - As I have said, in the caew^ of cash loans it is twenty- 
four per cent now : il used to be much more in the past. 

()6,462. Do you find any change in the rate of interest as a result of 
the expansion of the co operative movement ? — ^Yes, a great eh»nge. 

66,463. />r. Uydcri Referring to the Hazaribagh and Palamau dis- 
tricts. aic you aware that cultivators who borrow cattle have to pay 
for hire for one season’s use only, the price of a good bullock 1 know 
that the rate of interest in those districts is very much higher than in 
other distrii ts. 

6(>,464. The activities of your department have not lowered the rate 
of interest there?* -We have not got many societies in those districts. 

66.165. }f Katnaf : Would it be right to say, on a consideration of 
your replies, that the weakness of the policy of the co operative move 
merit in this Province has b<‘en the multiplication of the Central Banks 
or primary .societies without taking the precaution to train men either 
for staffing Ihe banks and societies, or for doing banking w^ork ? — Yes. 

60.4t‘>6. You are now having a legacy of this policy on your hands; how 
long has the policy been in existence?— For ihe last ten years. 

66,467. Y^ou arc now turning over a new leaf and adopting a new policy 
introducing one or two new principles which you have stated? -T hope 
so. 

G 2 
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66.468. You state that in certain places the rate of interest which 
money] erulers in the village charge is sometimes lower than the late of 
interest charged by the co-operative societies, and that this hampers 
the growth of societies ? — Yes. 

66.469. How long have you been maintaining a higher rate of interest 
in the societies than the local moneylender rate of interest !-~'I have 
leceived various reports from sub-divisional officers and others who 
inspect the societies. 1 think this state of affairs has been in existence 
now for lh(‘ last two years. In some of the villages the prevailing rate 
of interest has been reduced and it is now' only about ten or twelve per 
cent (not more than tw^t'lve per cent), whereas we are still charging 
Ks. 15-10-0. 

66.470. If this has come to your notice could >011 tell us what steps 
>ou have taken, or propose to take, to revise the policy? -In some of 
the C'ential Banks 1 have already eountenanced the reduction of the 
rate of interest. 

66.471. What subsidy are (Jovernment giving to the Federation? — I 
have mentioned in rny note the subsidy that the Federation iToeivts for 
auditing. In addition to that the Development Branch gets Its. 7,500. 

66,47:^. How much does the Federation expend on propaganda as such ? 
Can you give a rough idea? — The Develoyiment Branch spends .innually 
about Bs. 40,000. 

66,473. That is for >our department as sueh?-~Yes. 

66,474 T am s) leaking of the amount spent b\ the Federation on pro- 
jiaganda, if any? — This Development Department has been in existence 
only for the last two years, and up till now we have been ein])loyirig only 
one Development Officer and issuing one Fnglish magazine and two 
vernacular magazines (one in Hindi and another in Oriya): we have 
now' strengthened the depaitment and we ha\e one De\e]o)>mont Officer 
and five propaganda officers. 

66,475. Can I take it then that two >ears ago there was no emphasis 
laid in this Th’ovince on <‘orrect pro])aganda, educating the public on the 
right ])rinciples of co-operation? — Yes, t(y sonu^ extent. 

66,176. You have awakened to the necessity of correct propjiganda 
only wnthin the last two years? — Yes 

66.477. ^fr, 1)u7)}nj: After granting a loan to a society, does the 
manager of the bank make any erupuries to ascertain whether the 
money has been used for the purpose for which it was asked ?- When 
he goes to the society to inspeH, he makes erujuiries whether the loan 
has been us(’d for the purpose for which it was taken. Either he on- 
quire.'i himself, or the inspecting clerk enquires if he goes out. 

66.478. You told the Chairman that, as a rule, the loans were granted 
within a fortnight of the a])plication ? — Yes 

66.479. My experience is that, as a rule, it takes two months or longer 
before loans are granted ? — In some cases it may take that lime. If it is 
a loan for a heavy amount, and some additional enquiries have been 
ordered by the working committee of the board of directors, then it 
takes longer 

66.480. There have been a number of eases, T believe, where members 
of a society have taken a loan from the bank at fifteen per cent, and 
again lent it out themselves at twenty-four per cent? — I do not know of 
any cases like that. I have not heard of them. 

66.481. Mr. Calvert : Tn the previous yearns report, reference is made 
to your distributing home safes. Has that proved successful ? — Yes, it 
has met with a certain amount of success. 

Rai Baharhir Dargn Pro and. 
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66.482. It is very encouraging 1— Yes, it is encouraging. 

66.483. Professor Oangulee t In answer to Mr. Kamat you stated that 
this propaganda work is just two years old, and. you also have broken 
new ground by starting a new society in Khunti. Could you tell the 
Commission what is the nature of that work ? Is it village welfare ? — 
The Khunti society is a new venture. It undertakes all work of village 
improvement. For instance, they have opened a school, they have 
introduced improved sugarcane and groundnut, and they are doing it on 
the basis of joint farming. They have built a well, and they have also 
.provided a building for the school. I am told that they have now opened 
a recreation club. They have also made their own roads. 

66.484. I’his work of all-rouud rural uplift was done on the initiative 
of the villagers themselves? — Yes, with propaganda work on the part 
of the officers of the Khunti bank, particularly the honorary organiser 
of that area, Babu Tarj^. ^rasanna Ghose. 

(Thf w itness withdrew , ) 


Mr. DEVAKI PRASAD SINHA, M.A., Patna. 

Replies to tlie Questionnaire. 

Introditction. 

'riic Royal Coiuniissiou on Agriculture has excited high hopes in 
the niiiuls of those who have found that, in the turmoil of political 
agitation, Government have of late abandoned all interest in agri- 
culture which is the chief industry of India. The present unrest 
which is visible on the surface of our society has its roota deep down 
in the economic degeneration of the millions of Indians poor. It is 
a ))ity lhat while in the early stages of British administration in 
India, Government considered it necessary to confine its activities 
chielly to th<‘ 4’Cononn(* development of the country, at the present 
moment they are only busy in evolving formulas intended to placate 
and pacify the poiitically-mindod section of the population. It has 
also been noticed that, in recent years, the policy of Government 
has been to give protection to nil the subsidiary industries of India 
at the cost of the agriculturists who have ultimately to bear the 
burden of all commitments involved in the acceptance of a policy 
of protection. Would it be too much to hope that this Commis- 
sion wdlJ inclueo Government to extend its ])roteetion to the principal 
industry of Indian agriculture, wbieh is sorely in need of protec- 
tion ? 

Qurbtiox 1. — RKSR/iBon. — (<?) The question of research can be 
classified under three heads: — 

(1) Research proper; 

(2) ti'sting and verifying the results of researches in the field; 

and 

(3) piopaganda by demonstration and other methods. 

The utility of the last of these functions seems obvious and any- 
thing done by the Department of Agriculture in this direction is easi- 
ly appreciated and generally recognised. But it ia equally obvious 
that research and experiments constitute the basis of propaganda. 
In the domain of agriculture, a priori ideas and methods that are 
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theoroticaily sound have to U examined in their application to the- 
varying conditions of weather, soil and habitS' of the people. In a 
country like ours, unsuccessful demonstration destroys confidence for 
a long time, and even those experiments that have proved successful 
have to be presented in a form sufficiently attractive to dispel sus- 
picion and to counrenu t the force of superstitious adherence to old and* 
accepted ideas 

For the proper organisation of agricultural research, it would be 
necessary for each Province to possess a complete staff of scientific 
fxperts and to undertake all the three functions enumerated above. 
But w’e have to work under great limitations and in the present 
state of financial stringency an ambitious scheme of agricultural 
development is not likely to secure the support of those who have 
to pay for such schemes. Besides this, the Department of Agriculture 
has in this country been run only as any other department of Gov- 
ernment, — with plenty of red-tapism. ^nth ideas who have so 

far served in the Department of Agriculture have had very little 
opportunity for displaying their initiative and powers of organisa- 
tion ; at evciy stage, they have been hampered by the inelastic rules 
and circular orders framed by Government. It is for these reasons 
that the Agricultural Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa in 1921 recommended that the Agricultural College 
at Sabour should be closed. As a member of this committee, T was 
a party to this decision and I think our Province even now is in no 
mood to bear the burden of a full-fledged institution for agricultural 
research. 1 therefore think that the Provinces should for the presinit 
confine their attention mainly to the last two of the functions enu 
meratod above, namely, experiment and propaganda. This does not 
mean that research should be totally banned. Research into ques 
lions that are of purely provincial interest will undoubtedly have 
to he undertaken l»y the provincial institutions, but the chief insti 
tution or in.stitutions for carrying on re.searcli should be run by the 
Government of India. 

In this Province I recommend that we vshould ha\e seven or eight 
agricultural farms in different divisions, which should form the 
centres of the activities of the Def)artmerit of Agriculture. These 
farms should concern themselves chiefly with experiments for testing 
the results of research carried on in the institutions maintained by 
the Central Government. In the light of this jesenreh and experi- 
ment the Provincial Governments should organisr widespread pro 
paganda for spreading the results of re.scarcb and for inducing the 
agricultural population in the country to adopt impjoved methods 
of agriculture. 

R(*^earch into fundamental problems applicaldc generally to the 
(ountry should he carried on at the institutions maintained by the 
Cenf.al Government. These institutions should be on the model of 
the Pusa Research Institute and the ultimate aim should be ta 
establish one such institute in every Province in India. My recom- 
mendations woulfj mean that institutions for res<*arc}i into' agricul- 
tural p*'ohlems should he at the charge of the Central Government, 
while the Provincial Government would he left with the task of sub- 
jecting to experiment- the results of the research (?arried on at these 
institutions, and of distributing the knowledge gained in a svst 4 =i- 
umtic manner. 

There should be a Central Board of Agriculture for the whole 
(vnintiy tc co-ordinate and regulate the activities of the Provincial 
<»o\ernm^nts. On this hoard there must he n^presentatives from the 
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different Provinces of India an4 the meetings of the board should 

held in rotation in the different Provinces of the country. The 
board should receive regular grants from Government and, if neces- 
sary, the finances of the board should be supplemented by the impo- 
sition of a small tax on agricultural products exported from the 
tountry. The finances of the board should be separated from the 
.general finances, so that it may be free to organise a programme of 
development. Any balance at the end of the financial year should 
not be allowed to lapse. The provincial boards of agriculture, 
where they exist, should be reorganised in such a way as to include 
a representative from each of the different districts in the Province. 

Veterinary research should be organised in a similar manner and 
should be earned on hand in hand with research into agricultural 
problems. The question of the different forms of disease prevalent 
among the cattle of different districts and the causes thereof should 
be carefully studied. 

Research into the scientific value of indigenous and traditional 
rnej^ods of agriculture is necessary only with a view to ascertaining 
if there is any fallacy in them. These indigenous theories and' tradi- 
tional methods have worked successfully for hundreds of years and 
their utility cannot generally be challenged. Even to-day in our 
Province some of the most fundamejital rulc.s for the guidance of 
the agriculturists are contained in couplets composed by a poet, 
called Ghagh. who flourished hundreds of years ago. 

(r) Research in soil chemistry would Vie very helpful. Different 
kinds and classes of soil should be, analysed with a view to finding 
out remedies for improving their fertility. Farms should be organis- 
ed like hospitals so that cultivators can take a clod of earth from 
their fields, get it analysed hy experts who would diagnose the 
diseases in the soil and prescribe remedies which cultivators them- 
selves may apply and thereby improve the fertility of the soil. 
Among other subjects for research, I recommend the discovery of 
cheap laViour .saving devices, easy methods of irrigation, and the 
possibility of improving the ordinary ryot’s existing agricultural 
implements. For this Province in particular I would also suggest 
research into the causes and the means of prevention of the insect pests 
in tVie Mokarneh Tal. 

Question 2,— Aouicultural Edttation.— The question of agriciil 
tiiral education can be considered under several heads. They can be 
broadly classified into: — 

(a) Education given in agricultural institutions. 

(h) .\gneuHural education given in ordinary educational 
institution.^. 

(h) For the rural areas I think agricultural schools would V)e 
costlj' and unpopular. What is necessary is to give an agricultural 
bias to our rural education so that everybody who receives such edu- 
cation may know something aV>out agriculture. In India, there is no 
agricultural class or caste; men of all classes have some interest in 
agriculture and ii is necessary that everybody should know something 
about it. 

In the rural schools where primary education is given, students 
should be taught the general principles of agriculture. It would be 
both impracticable and unnecessary to maintain either school plots 
or school faiuns in every primary school : the requirements of these 
institutions can be met by organising field excursions. Studenta 
should be allowed to sec how agricultural operations are carried on. 
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In secondary kScHooIs agriculture should be adopted as one of the 
optional subjects, so that the marks obtained by students in this sub- 
ject may be added to make up the total number of marks which deter- 
mine his position in the class. As a large number of students from 
the rural areas receive education in secondary schools, this subject 
is bound to piove very attractive. Every secondary school, as far as 
possible, should have a farm attached to it in the same way as there 
is a football ground or gymnasium. The students should be given 
opportunities for an intelligent appreciation of the methods of agri- 
culture. They ought to be made to enquire into the why’s and where- 
fore’s of agricultural methods. 

I would not recommend an establishment of a special agricul- 
tural college, but T do recommend that agriculture should be taught 
ar one of the science subjects in some ot the principal colleges of the 
Province. 

In this Provin(*e, for example, agriculture may be taught as one 
of the subjects for the I. Sc. and B.Sc. classes in the Patna College, 
and in the colleges at Muzaffarpur, Hazaribagh and Cuttack. Th^e 
colleges should also have farms attached to the agricultural classes 
like laboratories. Students who are found to display special apti- 
tude in agriculture should be sent up for f)ost -graduate studies and 
research in one of the institutions maintained by the Government of 
India, such as the college at Pusa, or to a foreign ^ country, . like 
America or Denmark. In this w^ay, higher studies in agriculture 
would be encouraged and we should soon have a group of specialists 
in the subject. T would also recommend that a faculty of Agriculture 
should be established in each of the universities in India. The 
result of these recommendations would be to drag agriculture out of 
the oblivion of pedantic study and to dispel the prevailing notion 
that agriculture is a discredited profession. 

As I have said above, there is no necessity to maintain institu- 
tions purely for agricultural education, but the provincial fsrms 
should undertake thc^ following educational functions: — 

(r/) Educating skilled farm-labourers (in this Province known 
as lavidars) who may be sent out to show cultivators 
how to make use of improved methods of cultivation; 

{h> giving short-period courses in agriculture to persons who 
may lie desirous of getting into touch with improved 
id^as The men who would reccivt* instruction for this 
purpose- would be either zamindars or sons of zamindars 
or agriculturists who may subsequently find emplovment 
either as managers or assistant managers on agricultural 
estates. Such men should be given certificates in the 
same way as certificates are issued by the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association to persons who have received 
training in 'first aid’ methods. 

(c) educatiiig demonstrators, propagandists and agricultural 
instru<*tors who may be employed by the Department of 
Agriculture for carrying on its work. 

(v) and (x) The main incentive which induces lads to study 
agriculture at nre&ent is to secure employment in the agricultural 
departments. As the number of such posts is very small the incen- 
tive consequently becomes weak. One of the most effective methods 
of making agriculture attractive, to middle class youths would be to* 
make rules that, in the selection of executive officers, Government 
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should give special preference to students who have studied agricul- 
ture. As a matter of fact, executive o£Bicers who have to discharge 
the duties of hutwara officers, communication officers, khas mahal 
officers, land registration deputy collectors and even sub-divisional 
officers, badly need education in agricultural problems and conditions. 
Hundreds of students who study in colleges are actuated by the 
ambition to secure about a dozen of the executive posts which fall 
vacant every year under Government. If each of these aspirants 
studied agriculture, we would every year have hundreds of students 
learning agriculture in colleges. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised only 
through evening schools maintained under public supervision for the 
nurpose of giving instruction to those who have entered upon agri- 
cultural occupations. Such schools must be maintained and run in 
accordance with the plans adopted by the Board of Agriculture from 
time to time. Schools like these, I understand, work very satisfac- 
torily in the United Statf?8 of America, where they are established 
under the provisions of the Federal Vocational Education Act. 
There is no reason why, with proper organisation and propaganda, 
this kind of school should not succeed in India. 

(xiii) These evening schools should be under the management of 
those district boards which can be induced to finance such schools 
themselves. It is possible that some district boards may require 
special grants fiom Government for this purpose. 

(iv) and (vi) The existing institutions for agricultural education 
are not popular for the reasons stated above. It is not possible to 
stimulate demand for instruction in purely agricultural schools in 
rural areas. In India there is no agricultural class or caste; all 
^’lasses have something to do with agriculture. 

QrKsTiON ii. 'DEMONFi RATION AND PROPAGANDA.— (a) and (6). My 
views on this subject are contained in a note which I appended to 
the report of the Agricultural Committee of Bihar and Orissa in 1921, 
from which T may be permitted to quote an extract : I desire 

therefore to emphasise the extreme importance of propagating the 
results of experiments in the ryof’s field. 1 do not quite agree with 
the view exprej^sed at page 3 of the report that there should be a 
net work of sub-divisional farms. This experiment would be very 
costly and of doubtful utility. The ryots would not, I think, take 
the trouble of visiting farms, whether they are small or big, and 
obtaining practical lessons there. Besides this, occasional visits to 
farms will not be of any great use if they do not keep themselves 
attached to the farms for days— possibly for months. Even ryots 
living near a flourishing farm such as that at Kanke have derived 
very little useful knowledge from the farm. On the other hand, 
ryots have been found more and more anxious to see experiments 
carried out in their own fields, and wherever these havo been carried 
cut, the results have strikingly stimulated them to carry on culti- 
vation on similar lines. The reasons are obvious. They think, and 
rightly too, that Government spends very large amounts in increas- 
ing the quantity and improving the quality of a particular crop 
which they cannot possibly afford : they also think that the methods 
adopted by Government are so complicated and costly that they 
cannot possibly be adopted by them. But when in their own fields 
and before their own eyes an improved method of cultivation or 
any improved seed is tried from day to day, and when at the harvest 
they find the cutturn doubled, it gives them reason to ponder 
aeriously. They calculate the increased cost and find that it is 



nothing compared with the value of the outturn. They realise there-- 
after that there is nothing mysterious or complicated in the process, 
adopted. The phenomenal success of Bahia paddy in the Banka 
sub division and of groundnut in the Kawada sub-division is due 
to demonstration carried on in the ryot^s field. In the Madhipura 
Bub-division there was no farm to demonstrate the Pusa wheat No. 
12 or the Indrasail paddy; both were tried in the ryot^s field and 
now they have become extremely popular; ryots are preserving the 
seeds from year to year and spreading them’^ 

(r) Propaganda can also be very effectively carried on by ineans 
of cinemas and pictures especially prepared for the purpose. We get 
general meetings organised in the village bazaars that are held week- 
ly in different locaHties. If on the evenings of such bazaar days 
these pictures are exhibited they will have great effect. Leaflets at 
present ars not of much use owing to the prevalence of illiteracy; they 
are distributed to and are of use only to the upper strata of village 
society, people who have a tendency to develop absentee landlordism. 
Posters and charts may be of some use. 

At fairs and exhibitions it is not possible to do much propagandfi 
work because people arc otherwise occupied; but if agricultural 
fairs and exhibitions can be organised in different parts of a Pro- 
vince they will bo able to attract some attention 

Propaganda, in order to be effective, must be carried on by i>er~ 
sons who combine a scientific knowledge of the subject wdth an ap- 
preciation of the sentiments of the people among whom they have 
to work and a knowledge of the local conditions. Officers who are 
entrusted with propaganda work must learn to live with th(3 people 
60 as to inspire confidence, otherwise their work is not likely to be 
effective: they must endeavour to associate with themselves some 
prominent local people. 

Question 4.~ADMiNiRTR4TroN. — (a) As T have indicated in my 
answer to Question 2, research work should be in charge of the 
Central Government, while the Provincial Government should main- 
ly concern themselves with the distribution of knowledge gained 
from research and experiment. This does not, however, mean a 
watertight, division of functions; it is merely an indication of the 
way in which responsibility should be distributed. The Government 
of India must also co-ordinate the activities of the various Provin- 
cial Governmenvis so that one Province may profit by the lessons of 
the others. 

Qj) Agriculture being a Transferred Subject, there is at present 
a tendency to limit almost all appointments to men of the Province. 
This narrowmindedness is not conducive to the development of agri- 
culture or of any other science. Higher appointments, at any rate, 
should Oe under the control of a central agricultural board, so that, 
whore necessary, men of one Province may be utilised in another. 

(r) The Agricultural and Veterinary services at present are not 
as useful as one would like them to be. The reason is that they 
regard themselves merely as part and parcel of a bureaucracy; they 
must learn to behave like public servants inspired with a genuine 
interest in the development of agriculture. Railways and s^amers, 
posts, and telegraphs are performing very useful services; but the 
develoyiment of agriculture is considerably hampered by the absence 
of roads in most parts of the country. In the Ohota Nagpur division 
fomc extensive tjacts of land are untouched by roads and in my own 
district of Palamau some of the good roads are rendered useless in 
certain months of ^ the year for want of bridges. The absence of 
roads compels agriculturists to depend upon middlemen, 
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Qubstton 5. -Finance. — For the better financing of agricultural 
operations, I would suggest the establishment of agricultural banka 
which would advance money to agriculturists on the security of their 
agricultural holdings or their standing crops. These banks, if pro- 
perly organised, will prove to be very useful institutions in the 
country and will save poor cultivators from the hands of usurious 
moneylenders and exploiters. At present, crops are sold even before 
they are ready and the agriculturists* interests are mortgaged for 
^^everal years in advance. 

The Co operative Depaitmeui' is doing some work, but owing to 
its activities being diffused, the banking business of this department 

not successfully manag(Ml and many co-operative societies have 
had to suffer loss in their transactions. T do not think much of the 
tarravf loans. 

Question 6.— AaiiJciiLTrRAL Tni>bbtei>p:ss.— (^/> (i) Different causes 
induce different classes of agriculturists to borrow' money. The 
poorer sections, such as agricultural labourers and those who culti- 
vate their own soil, are compelled to borrow because their agricul- 
tural income is not enough to meet the bare necessities of their 
family. Ofren they have to resort to the moneylender even for 
meeting the demand for food and clothing as also for the renewal 
of their agricultural operations. To these may be added the ill- 
timed demand of the landlords for rent and dues w^hich they often 
attempt to realise in advance. Among the better classes of agricul- 
turists, namely, the big tenants and the zamindars or landlords, 
t/he chief causes of borrowing are litigation and social ceremonies, 
such as marriage.s and performance of religious rites. 

There are, however, certain causes of borrowing that are common 
to all classes of agriculturists. Some of these may be mentioned 
hPro : — 

(1) Owing to our laws and customs the family of an agricul- 

turist is usually a large one and every member of the 
family has to depend upon the slender source of income 
which an agriculturist possesses. 

(2) Our agriculturists, who are generally very conservative, 

are often inspired by very foolish desires to achieve social 
distinction by unnecessary display of grandeur on cer- 
tain occasions, without any regard to their financial 
position. 

(3) The income from agriculture is uncertain. The agricul- 

turists often count their chickens before they are hatched 
and thus court disappointment and deception, 

(4) Debts once contracted breed more debt and the agricul- 

turist thus gets involved in a ring of debt from which he 
finds it difficult to extricate himself. The original debt 
is often inherited from his ancestor. 

(ii) The chief sources of credit for an agriculturist are his capa- 
city to labour, bis honesty and his timidity, and the assets which he 
may possess. 

(ill) The chioi cause w^hich prevents the repayment of a loan is 
the high interest at which it is taken. The pressing need for money 
makes a borrower forget his incap^ity to meet the demands of his 
creditor. Even when an agriculturist has sufficient money in hand 
he. is led to spend it in other directions instead of utilising it in re- 
paying his debt 
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(h) I would very strongly lecommend the application of the 
Usurious Loans Act and would go so far as to suggest that all 
interest higher than twelve per cent per annum should be disallow- 
ed by law. Unless some such drastic measures are taken it will not 
be possible to stop agricultural indebtedness w’hich is the chief cause 
of the economic degeneration of our agricultural population. If, as 
suggested above, agricultural banks are established and branches 
erganised in different parts of the Province, borrowing purely for 
busint‘ss purposes would be regulated and the unscrupulous usurers 
who, like so many vultures, infest our villages would be virtually 
eliminated. It i^^ not necessary to adopt special measures to deal 
with rural insolvencj’’ or to facilitate redemption of mortgage. 

(e) It would be very unwise to restrict or control the right to 
sell, hut mortgages may be limited to some extent. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings.—I think a good deal 
of fuss is unnecessarily made over the question of fragmentation of 
holdings. To some extent fragmentation is unavoidable and any 
pi’oposal to stop fragmentation by law' wull mean sweeping changes 
in social customs and laws. I wwild leave this question to be set- 
tled by the operation of economic laws. If some ste]> is taken to 
reduce the undue pres.sure of population upon the land, fragmentU' 
lion of holding would be curtailed. Fragmentation is at present an 
inevitable evil and I am afraid that any remedy w^hich law's can en- 
force would be worse than the disease. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — The law^s relating to irrigation need to 
be thoroughly overhauled. Irrigation must be taken away from the 
control of the zainindars and entrusted to the care of an irrigation 
board for different districts, sub divisions and localities. whi(*h may 
be constituted according (o a new' law which I recommend for the 
purpose. The control of irrigation in the hands of private indivi- 
duals is often a weapon for oppression of th(‘ poor. I know several 
instances in which zainindars have neglected irrigation with a view' 
to w'reaking vengeance iqion refractory tenants. There are several 
zamindars who would miu'h ''ather wnxste their water than allow 
others to profit by it. 

In our Province there exist tw'o laws relating to irrigation. They 
are known as the Bihar and Oris.sa Minor ancl Private Irrigation 
Works Acts of 1922. But up to this time no work has been carried 
cut under the provisions of these Acts. It is n<*cossarj^ that compre- 
hensive legislation on the fpiestion of irrigation should be introduced 
sc that irrigation may become a public rather than a private con- 
cern; failing this, we should pass laws enabling the State to enforce 
irrigation schemes where considered necessary in public interest. 

Question in —F ertilisers.- -(c) New' and improved fertilisers 
should be popularised through the agency of the village schools and 
post offices and the propagandists and demonstrators sent out by the 
Agricultural Department. Literature dealing w-ith the subject 
fhoiild be widel.v distributed and special depots for its sale should 
be maintained by each co-operative society in the village. The 
village markets should also be made use of in popularising these 
fertilisers. 

(/) The use of cowdiing as fuel can only be discouraged by the 
introduction of coal in the farthest corners of the country. ' This 
can only be done by a proper development of communications and 
transport: otherwise coal is too expensive a substitute. 

Question 14.~Tmplements.-— Improved agricultural implements are 
at present too costly to be widely adopted. Efforts should be made to 
fnduce manufacturers to supply cheap agricultural implemented 
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Arrangements should also be made for the? sale of agricultural imple- 
ments on the hire-purcha^ system. Co-operative societies should be* 
induced to keep in stock improved implements that are too costly to^ 
be purchased by individual cultivators. These implements may be 
let out on hire to meml»ers as well as to non-members when they are 
required. 

Question 15 — Vetepinary. — (•«.) I think it is unnecessary to main- 
tain the Agricultural and Veterinary departments as independent 
bodies. If the Dii’ector of Agriculture has control over both, it will 
be more economical, and the activities of the two departments will be 
better co-ordinated. 

(b) (i) Yes. 

(ii) Ho. 

(iii) This is unnecessary. The Provincial Government should have 
special powers to control and scrutinise. 

(c) (i) Ho. There can be no improvement until the services of 
veterinary surgeons are available freely to all concerned. At present 
the indigenous remedie.s are resorted to by the villagers, because they 
are cheap and are easily available. 

(ii) No. 

(d) Legislation would be of no use. Propaganda and persuasion 
would improve the existing conditions. 

ig) and (It) Research should be made into the indigenous method 
of treating those diseases; the old method should be supplemented 
rather than discouraged. 

Question 16 .- -Animal Hushanpry. — (a) Cattle in the major portion 
of this Province are in a very miserable condition and it is very neces- 
sary to improve the breeds of livestock. This can be done only with 
the help of influential men of the village, and by the district and the 
local boards; but success in this direction depends upon the existence 
and Tuaiiitenan(‘C of good dairy farms. Those farms can only be run 
by co-operative societies 

(h) Overstocking of common pastures does exist. It is necessary 
to legulate pasture lands by law. Insufficiency of dry fodder in cer- 
tain areas is due to want of arrangement for silage making. 

(r) In my district ApviL May and June are the months \vhen fodder 
shortage is felt most. 

(rf) Maintcuuinee of silos by co-operative societies. 

0) Landowners cannot be induced to take practical interest unless 
they an> forc'ed to do so by law. 

QrE.'^TJON 17.- Aqrk ultuiial Industries. — (a) In general a culti- 
vator is busy on his holding for a period of six to eight months, inter- 
spersed with days of idleness. The extent of his emplojTneni on his 
holding depends upon the nature of the soil and the area he holds. 

In the slack season the well-to-do agriculturist is busy attending 
weddings and spends some time in litigation. They often go on pilgri- 
mages and visit relations. Those of the poorer class occupy them- 
selves in subsidiary industries, such as, the work of palanquin bearers, 
selling jungle products like fuel, leaves, etc. Some of them migrate 
to towns for domestic service, others go to industrial centres, rail- 
ways, mills, mines, etc., for seasonal work. TJhe jolahas take to weav- 
ing and the blacksmiths ply their own trade. Bepairs of houses are 
done mostly during the slack season. The well-to-do agricultnrista 
o^n spend their time in unhealthy amusements. 
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{b) Subsidiary industries can only be adopted if there is an appre- 
<jiable increase in the standard of life. Among the subsidiary indus- 
tries which can be established with Government aid T would suggest 
dairy farming, the manufacture of matches and splints, and fruit 
growing. 

(c) The chief obstacles are the want of a ready markot, difficulty of 
transport and scarcity of capital for investment. To these may be 
added the ^conservative instincts of our people which prevent them 
from taking to any occupation other than (bat sanctioned by traditional 
usage. 

(d) Yes. Government should also stimulate and encourage co- 
operative societies to start such industries. 

{{) It w'ould not be possible to induce industrial concerns to move 
to rural areas because of transport difficulties and distance from 
markets. There are some industries, however, which may be estab- 
lished in rural areas touched by roads. These are the manufacture of 
shellac and catechu in Chota Nagpur. 

(/) This is not necessary. There are already enough materials for 
the purpose. 

(g) Transport facilities and organisation of inarketn. 

(h) Bural clubs and gymnasia wmuld be very useful for this pur- 
pose Occasionally there should be competition in sports and games. 

Question 18 .~-Agricultural Labour. — {a) and (c). This is a very 
difficult thing to do. It can only be done by a proper organisation of 
labour unions in rural areas. No effort has so far been made in this 
direction, but I believe if such unions Were properly organised they 
would not merely effect an equitable distribution of labour but would 
also improve the quality of agricultural labour. 

(b) Shortage of agricultural labour is spasmodic in nature. At 
certain periods there is shortage; at other times agricultural labour 
is plentiful. This is due to want of organisation. 

Question 19 .~-Forests. — (a) Forest lands at present are very badly 
used. All schemes for the reservation and protection of forests by 
Government are very unpopular and cause great hard8hi)> to the poorer 
section of the village. The advantages proceeding from the preserva- 
tion of forests are not realised by our people and will not be realised 
until the reserved and protected forests are managed with the help 
of local men. Forest guards often find it a profitable source of illegal 
gratification, and schemes for reservation of forests are adopted with- 
out any regard to convenience or utility. 

(b) T suggest the afforestation and cultivation of waste lands. At 
present cultivation of grass for fodder is almost unknown in the 
villages. 

(c) This is a very doubtful question, and has not as yet been tested 
by practical results. One of the ways of preventing "damage from 
floods is the opening up of passages for the flow of water through the 
ridges on which railway lines are laid. 

(e) There are plenty of openings for schemes of jifforestation in 
Chota Nagpur. 

(/) No. 

Question 20. — ^Marketing. — For agrioulttiral products T cannot 
my that there is a want of markets, because many products are sold 
in advance. The exporters and their agents have extended their 
.activities far and wide. What is necessary is an organisation of 
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markets on co-operative lines so as to prevent agriculturists from 
being at the mercy of banias and middlemen. The average agriculturist 
is hopelessly ignorant of market price variations. The prospects of 
rise and fall in the supply of commodities produced by Indian agri- 
culturists is appreciated better by the firms in Calcutta and New York 
than by the agriculturists themselves. If possible, Government shoidd 
distribute, grafi^iy information and intelligence regarding market price 
variations. 

Question 2L— Takiffs and Sea Fkeights*— I am strongly of opinion 
that protective tariffs in the present state of the country adversely 
affect the interests of the cultivator. A rise in price artificially brought 
about in the intere:-c of a few wealthy and influential industrialists is 
no sign of prosperity for a country in which rise in wages is very slow 
indeed. 

Question 22.- -Co-opebation.— ((i) The co-operative movement at 
present benefits only iht‘ upper strata of village society. Those in 
charge of co-operative societies avoid the association of the poorer sec- 
tions. What IS called the hhadralog (well-to-do) class in rural society 
considery it e xpedient to keep the poorer men in subjugation and to 
prevent them from becoming thrifty or educated. It is the duty of 
Government oflifter?. in this department to see that the co-operative 
mo\(‘ment embraces the poorest of the poor. 

(|j) (i) ('"redit societies are more popular than any other co-operdit- 
ive societies. They Inive done some useful work but their success 
dept iuls considerably upcm the business morality of their members. 
Txians are at present given indiscriminately and" influential members 
succeed in ir ’tting the 1 ion share. Attempts should be made to dis- 
tinguish loans for agriculturaf purposes from loans for other purposes. 
The fornu'r should be encouraged. Societies should also try to induce 
the habit of making payments by cheque as this would prevent un- 
neeessaiy transfer of cash, 

(ii) and (iii). I would like to see more of these societies in our 
villages 

(iv) to (viii). Tliese societies are very rare. Attempts should be 
made to popularise them as much as possible and to devote much 
greater attention to them than has been given in the past. 

(ix) T would suggest the estiiblishment of co-operative hospitals and 
CO operative dairies. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Not much. 

Question 23,— General Education.— ( a) The net result of all educa- 
tion given at present is to make agriculture a discredited profession. 
Even those young men w^ho have ample or)portunities for doing suc- 
cessful work in agriculture take to the profession of clerks and migrate 
to towns w>^herc they spend a rpiserable life in the false hope of pass- 
ing for respectable citizens. 

Agriculture has been entirely neglected and left in the hands of 
those who arc considered too ignorant and lazy to find other occupa- 
tions. I know of many cases in which parents have regretted having 
given education to their children. Many boys after receiving education 
can neither be induced to take to the agricultural profession nor can 
they find anv other employment. 

W) (i) All education should be given an agricultural bias, and 
agriculture should be given a respectable place in the curricula : The 
study of agriculture should also be recognised and appreciated by 
Government. 
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(11) Primary’ education must immediately be made compulsory in 
rural areas. No improvement is possible without this. 

(iii) Early marriage and the necessity of earning a livelihood, 

Question 24.— Attr/ictino Capital.— (u.) Advertisement and giving 
special facilities. 

(d) The present system of land tenure prevents owners of agricul- 
tural lands from carrying out improvements. Also, cheap methods of 
improvement are not yet known to our agriculturists. 

Question 20 .--- Wiiu are of Rural Population.— (a) I have two things 
to suggest. Firstly, energetic efforts should be made to improve the 
■conditions of life in villages. At present village life seems uninterest- 
ing and miserable and the growing tendency to resort to towns and 
cities has proved a great menace to the welfare of our rural popula- 
tion. Secondly, I would suggest that the existing pressure on the 
land should be relieved by adopting schemes for colonisation. I would 
respectfully urge this Commission to secure some foreign land which 
should be exclusively reserved for Indians to colonise, so that there 
may not be any fear of a clash of colour. 

(b) Such enquiries may be conducted under the direction of Gov- 
ernment by officers and by amateurs such as college students. The 
Chanakya Society in the Patna College has already done useful work 
in this direction and their enquiries should be encouraged by Govern- 
ment. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — ^Very little has been done in this direc- 
tion. The recommendations of a committee appointed by the Gov- 
■ernment of India two years back under the presidentship of Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya are fctiJ’ lying in the dust of the Secretariat shelves. 
It is very necessary to collect reliable statistics and disseminate 
information in the form of leaflets and charts. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the Government of every Pro- 
vince should form a development board which would be in touch w^ith 
the activities of the Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operative depart- 
ments and make proposals for improving the economic conditions of 
our rural areas. The rural population is the backbone of our society, 
but DO one at present seems to take any interest in the fate of our 
villagers. 


Oral Evidanca. 

66.485. T/tr Chairman : Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, you are a member 
of the Legislative Council in the Province of Bihar and Orissa ? — 
Yes. 

66.486. In reply to Question 1 (a), you say ‘*Mcn wdth ideas who 
liave so far served in the Department of Agriculture have 
had very ittle oiipnrtnnity for displaying their initiative and powers 
of organisation ; e\ery stage, they have been hampered by the 
inelastic rules and circular orders framed by Government.^’ Would 
you tell us 'what you are thinking of when you say ^*they have been 
hampered by the inelastic rules and circular orders framed by Gov- 
ernment” ? — What I meant was that the rules which regulate expen- 
diture in this department are almost the same as the rules which 
regulate expenditure in other departments, such as Revenue and Excise 
departments. The Agricultural Department, if it has to undertake a 
new project, or even if it has to make a small appointment carrying 
with it a salary of thirty or forty rupees, has to go up to Government, 
according to the rules prescribed for the deparl^ent. In that way^ 

'Mr, Devaki Prasad Sinha, 
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^ lot of time is taken up, and in some cases sanction comes after the 
opportunity has passed away. That is why I have used the word red- 

^ 

06,437. Another way to meet that difiSculty, and at the same time 
to maintain the principle of ministerial and administrative respon- 
sibility, would be to have some form of imprest fund, which would 
be available for the immediate payment of small sums. Is that yoiur 
idea That is one of the ways. Another way would be that a respon- 
sible body should be entrusted with a certain amount of money for 
expenditure on the department, and that body should be such as to 
inspire confidence in those who have to pay for it. I have, later on 
in my note, suggested the establishment of development boards, which 
would include representatives of the non-official members of tbe 
Council. I should think that if expenditure is incurred with the sanc- 
tion of the development boards, which would be like executive com- 
mittees for these departments, any responsibility taken by them would 
meet wih the approval of the Council much more easily than otherwise. 

66.488. A development board for supplying funds to carry out parti- 
ocular experiments? — ^Yes, 

66.489. As I understand your answer to Question 1 (u), what you 
w’ant to do is to devote your agricultural farms to the function of 
experiments and demonstrating the results of the experiments on the 
cultivators’ own holdings ?-— The second part of your question is dealt 
with in answer to Question No. 2. As for the first part, I have in- 
dicated in my answer that, keeping in view the present financial posi- 
tion of the Provinces, particularly this Province, research work should 
be left in the hands of the Central Government and demonstration and 
propaganda should be carried on principally by the Provinces. 

66.490. I had that in my mind. I note that you wish that all funda- 
mental research should be in the hands of the Central Government. 
But a certain amount of local experiment is inevitable, for instance, 
to test the suitability of local conditions and soils to particular crops ; 
that has to be done in the locality / — I have indicated in my answer 
that there are three stages through which work has to pass. There 
is the research stage, the experimenting stage and propaganda; the 
last two will be undertaken by the Provinces and the first by the Cen- 
tral Government. That is an arrangement which I have advocated on 
account of the financial difficulties of the Province. 1 w'ould very much 
lik^, to see a full-fledged research institute in every Province, but I 
think, under the present financial conditions, it is an impracticable 
ideal. 

66.491. Tn answer to Question 4 (?>), you say: “Agriculture being 
a Transferred Subject, there is at present a tendency to limit almost 
all appointments to men of the Provinee. This narrowmindedness is 
not conducive to the development of agriculture or of any other science. 
Higher appointments, at any rate, should be under the control of a 
central agrioulttiral boards so that, where necessary, men of one Pro- 
vince may be utilised in another. You see some danger that this 
tendency to limit appointments in a Province to persons resident in 
that Province may seriously reduce efficiency?— I do. 

66.492. It is natural enough for local public opinion to desire that 
local men should be appointed ?— Parochial patriotism demands that, 
but I think that in the interest of research and the advancement of 
the cause of agriculture, it is necessary that we should get the best 
men wherever they are available. 
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66,493. I have not the least doubt you are right, although naturally, 
of two men of equal capacity and qualifications one would prefer one’s 
own fellow-provincial ? — Undoubtedly. 

^ 66,494. Your nott* on finance is quite clear, except where you talk 

about agricultural banks. What type of agricultural banks are you 
thinking of there ?—My idea is that there should be one definite institu- 
tion where loans would be available to agriculturists, 

66.495. Do you mean long-term loans or short-term loans? — ^Mostly 
short-term loans, but in some cases long-term loans. At present what 
happens in our Province is this : Any agriculturist who has to borrow 
money has to depend, in the first instance, upon private creditors and 
usurers, and secondly upon the Co-operative Bank; in some cases he 
gets loans under the Land Improvement Act, and he also gets what 
are called taccavi loans. My suggestion is that instead of there being 
so many loan institutions we should have agricultural banks, with 
branches extending to different districts, from which agriculturists 
could borrow money on sufficient security whenever they require it. 

66.496. 'Would not an agricultural bank, meeting the demand for 
short-term money, scason-to-season loans, be a very unnecessary 
competitor to the co-operative credit societies ! — It would, but the co- 
operative credit societies, the main activity of which at present is 
the granting of loans to persons who are in need of money, could turn 
their activities to other directions. Other co-operative instit\itions 
would take the place of the credit societies. After all, w’e want insti- 
tutions which can lend money to those in need of money ni convenient 
rates, withoifr any attempt at usury, and if agricultural banks can take 
the place of the co-eperative loan societies in some places, it would not 
be regrettal)le. 

66.497. In answer to Question 7, you say that a good deal of fuss 
is unnecessarily made i-ver the question of fragmentation of holdings 1 
Do you distinguish between fragmentation and sub-di\ ision ?— I do 
in my own way. 

66.498. AVhat is the differenee, in your mmd, between sub- division 
and fragmontaton ~»Snb division of holdings would take place if there 
is partition between the different proprietors of the holding. Frag- 
mentation, according to me, is an economic idea and sub division would 
probably convoy a legal significance, 

66.499. I think perhaps an even more useful connotation of the 
two terms would be this. Sub-division represents the inevitable ilivid- 
ing up of, let us say, a single plot when two heirs succeed. But when 
two heirs succeed to an inheritance consisting, for example, of two 
self-contained and separate units or plots, and when each heir insists 
upon gt'tting the half of each plot then the result is fragmentation ? — 
Yes. 

66.500. Are you thinking of fragmentation in this sense or merely 
of sub-division I think that fragmentation is only an advancement 
of the principle of sub-division. It takes place at a later stage. Frag- 
mentation is an economic idea and if you cannot check mib-division I 
find it difficult to check fragmentation. The only ivay in which frag- 
mentation can be checked to some extent is by co operative societies 
and by voluntary efforts. Any attempt to'disturb the laws would moan 
not merely disturbing ibe habits of (he (>eople bul all the existing 
institutions. 

66.501. Where the several plots to which two or more heirs are 
succeeding are of differeni agricultural value, it is natural that each ^ 
heir should have a share of the best as well as a share of the wor.st 
(Yes. 

J/r Dwnlci Prasad Sinha. 
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66,502. I see, from your answer to Question 17 (6), that you think 
that any geiieral rise in the standard of living, in other words, in the 
purchasing power and the desire to spend that purchasing power to 
good purpose, w’ould be a condition favouring the growth of local 
industries and subsidiary* industries? — ^Ycs. 

66,603. Are you thinking of subsidiary industries which, in the main, 
will produce commodities for local consumption I — Not merely that. 

If there is a ris<i in the standard of living, demands will increase and, 
hand in hand with that, there will be the necessity to earn more money. 

It would induce them to take to other occupations. I am thinking 
not merely of the direct* effect of a rise in the; standard of living but 
its indirec t effect too 

66,1^4. Turning to vour answer to Question 19 (a.), you find that 
there is a great deal of unjmpiilarity attaching t o any attempt by Gov- 
ernment to extend the lestrictions upon grazing in Government 
forests ? — I find that in my owm district of Palamau and the reason 
which I assign to it is that preservation and resen^ation are carried 
on rather indiscriminately ancl by officers who have not taken care to 
ascertain the necd.s of the people and the customs in the locality. I 
am speaking from my ex})erience of my own district. As a matter of 
fact, duriuij.’ iny ♦lection campaign, one of the questions with which I 
have been approached by my electors in almost all parts of my district 
was the forest question and the grievances arising from preservation 
and reservation of forces! s. They do realise that preservation and re- 
servation of forests are necessary, hut what they object to is the 
manner in w’hich they art* <‘arricd out, 

66.505. I suppose it is inevitable that the cultivators* outlook should 
be mainly concerned with the immediate future while, from the forestiy 
angle, the Forest Officer has to think twenty years ahead That is 
quite true but I think the immediate necessities can also he served 
if the Forest Officers, in consultation with the local people, arrived at 
an arrangement whereby they would give a certain specified area to 
meet the local necessities of the people. In my district, forests are 
the only source of livelihood to the poorest of the poor. They gather 
leaves and wild fruit from the forests and sell them, and it is a matter 
of necessity for all those w^ho own cattle because there is no other 
place where fodder is available. 

66.506. I was interested to note that you think that it might be 
possible to organise co-operative hospitals. Is that a new idea of 
yours or have you. had it from others ?— -I have often felt the need of 
hospitals when touring round the villages. Once I had an attack of 
cholera and with all mv efforts, all my resources and all my influence, 
I could get no medical assistance and there I discussed with the men 
whom I met the idea of co-operative hospitals. They seemed to like 
it and since then I have thought of it on many occasions. 

66.507. Is there any reason w^^hy, in one of the villages in which 
you have strong influence, vou should not make the experiment? 
Have you consulted the Registrar at all ?— There ivS no particular 
reason w^hy I should not, but I have not as yet. I think 
that, if steps arc taken by the Co-operative Department or 
the Department of Public Health to organise these hospitals and 
people arc asked to (»o-opcralc the experiment will succeed, 

66.508. I see from your answer to Question 25 (<t) that you are 
very anxious that the idea of emigration should receive encourage- 
ment, as a means of relieving the pressure of the population on the 
soil ?--Yes, I hold strong opinions on that. I feel that unless some 
^ther avenues are open to us there will be overcrowding on the land 
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and 3t will be very difficult for many people to support themselves ou 
the land. The pressure on the land is much too great. Unless some 
colonies are reserved for Indians it is not possible to meet the demand. 

66»509. Do you think that a measure of that sort would give lasting 
relief, or do you think the tendency is for the population to increase 
up to the maximum number which the soil is capable of siipj)OTting ? 
In other words, do you think that the relief would be permanent or 
temporary 'I — T!j** relief, to my mind, would not be merely temporary. 
It would operate time to come. Of course, no relief is per- 

manent when there is i tendency for the population to increase indis- 
criminately. We have to find out other forms of relief as occasions 
arise. 

66.510. Do you think there is any hope that the rise in the standard 
of living and general f'ducation would have the effect of limiting, in 
some degree, the rate of increase in the population ? — TTndoubtedly. 
Rise in the standard of living would check the growth of population, 
as would also education. 

66.511. J*rof(ssor (/aftgf/hf : Do you find that the standard of living 
has consideralDly increased among the rural population in this Pro- 
vince — Among the rural population it has increased in the case of that 
class of men who have had contact with cities and towns. 

66,612. Do you find any change in outlook among those people 
whose standard of living has improved — Yes, there is a change of 
outlook, but often this change is not well regulated. 

66.513. 'What do you mean by ^ not well regulated ' For instance, 
they have a desire to raise their standard of living. Instead of in- 
creasing their purchasing power and finding out other sources of 
income, they go and borrow' mone\ and live on that. 

66.514. 1 understand you are the president of the Kisan Sabha.. 
Could you tell us what is its organisation and what it stands for? — 
It is an organisation of tenants as distinguished from the organisation 
of zamindars and landlords. There is an association of landlords for 
the whole Province, and similarly then' is an association for the kimns. 

66.515. When was it formed !- -It was formed before 1920 but I have 
been associated with it since 1921. 

66.516. Is it your view' that this organisation is primarily for the 
economic improvement of the ryots or has it got any political bias? — 
According to my idea, any political movement w^hich is divorced from 
economics is a men* camouflage. The Kisan ►Saldia primarily exists 
for the economic development of the peasantry. It Itas sometimes to 
direct its attention to politics because other organisations, w'hich T do 
not want to name, bring pressure upon tlie tenants by means of })oli 
tical institutions. For instance if the landlords, as a |>arty, organise 
to capture all the seats in the legislature, then we, as members of the 
Kisan Sabha, hav'o to do the same and that is the j)olitical part of 
it, if you like to call it political. 

66.517. Would you please tell the Commission what exactly this 

Sabha has been doing towards the economic regeneration of the 
peasantry ? — T might cite one instance for your information. In many 
places illegal cessis and nhimhft were realised until lately and, on 
account of the activities of our Sabha, these methods were exposed to 
the tenantry in many places of Xorth Bihar, so that it became no 
longer f)0‘5<.ihlc to from the tenantry illegal cesses and ahwaha 

which were realised hrfore. 

66,618. In the introduction to this note that you have placed before 
the Commission it appears to me that you accuse the Oovernment of" 
ifr. 7)evaH Prasad Sinha, 
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evolving formulae intended to placate and pacify the politically-^ 
minded section of the population ? May I know what actually do you 
mean there ^ — 1 mean that Government recently have not given that 
attention to the economic development of the country which they gave 
before. They are busy in political fights and, as I have said, in 
evolving formulfle to placate and pacify political parties. I would 
explain iny meaning by giving one or two illustrations. For instance, 
in 1875, when the Bengal Tenancy Act was on the legislative anvil, in 
spite of opposition from popular parties, it was the Government who 
gave the Bengal Tenancy Act to the Province of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. But after that they have not made any attempt to ameliorate" 
the conditions of the peasantry, and even when attempts have been 
made in Councils to introduce tenancy legislation and to bring it into 
conformity with present conditions. Government have always been 
sitting on the fence or have sided with forces that are working against 
the tenants. 

00,519. Ftoiu })afic 20 of your note* 1 gather that you are in favour 
of candidates for such sci'vices as those occupied by hatwara officers, 
nmhft! officers and so on being recruited from those who have 
had some sort of agricultural training ^ — ^Yes. 

60.520. 1 think you were one of the signatories to the Report of the 
Bihar and Orissa Agricultural (’onnnittee of 1921 ? — Yes. 

66.521. And as a result of the Report of that ('oinmittee the KSaboiir. 
Agricultural College was aV>olishod Yes 

fi6,522. Could you tell the Commission, please, wh\ you were in 
fa\()ur of abolishing the Sabour Agricultural College? — The reasons for 
the abolition of the college arc contained in a note which was submitted 
bj Babu Ganesh Datta Singh who was then a member of the Legis* 
lative (V>uucil but i.s n(»w the Minister in charge of Local Self-Govern- 
ment in this Province. This note was circulated before the Agricul- 
tural Committee met. If you will permit me, 1 shall resPd the first 
few lines of his note, which will give you an idea as to the reasons 
tliat impelled ns to recommend the aboation of the Habour institution. 
There is one further reason which I would like to add after I have 
finished the quotation : 

'‘(1) The provincial research institutions are not at all necessary 
for the following reasons :--(•/) There is a first class Imperial institu- 
tion at Pnsa in this Province, which is doing research work in all agri- 
culUinil matters. The Province (*an very well utilise the result of 
its experiments without spending anything. Its location in the Pro- 
vince is a matter of special advantage. (6) There are research institu- 
tions in other Provinces, whiidi are making important experiments in 
various matters and directions which are published from time to time 
in agricultural journals. This Province can very w^ell profit by those 
experiments, (r) The provincial institutions have not done anything 
till now and they have not any special ground to urge in support of 
their existence.*' 

The last of these three reasons was in fact the most im])ortant, 
and even some of us who were anxious to retain that institution! 
provided its utility to the Province was increased, were informed by 
the experts of that department that its utility could not be increased 
until the expenditure on this institution was multiplied, say, eight or 
ten times. That, of course, was beyond the financial resources of this 
Province. 
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66,623, The present position, T take it, is that the cdiuational sec- 
tion of labour has been closed but the research or scientific section 
is still working? — ^Yes. 

66,524. But when you made your recommendations yon wanted to 
abolish both?— Yes. 

66,625. Do you think the situation to-day is such that von are in a 
position to re establish the institution/—! do not think that at present 
we can decide to re-establish the institution because that institution 
had made itself so thoroughly unpopular that unless some better work 
is shown by the Agricultural Department, and unless their activities 
in the direction of propaganda is better appreciated, any attempt to 
re-establish the institution would not succeed ; that is why 1 recom- 
mended that instead of an agricultural institution of the type that 
was established at Sabour we should have agriculture (aught in some 
of the colleges as one of the subjects of sciem*e and that u Faculty 
in Agriculture should be established in this T’niversity. 

66.526. J/r. i'alrcrt , On page 199 of your note you say that the 
indigenous metliods have worked successfully for hundreds of years 
and their utility generally cannot be challenged. On page 197 you 
speak of the economic degeneration of the village. Do you not think 
that the economic degeneration has something to do with the tradi- 
tional methods of agriculture? — The traditional methods of agriculture 
have been useful so far as they go, but they need to be supplemented 
by improved methods. What 1 mean to say is that there does not 
seem to be any very great fallacy in traditional methods. The> ha\e 
been of very great use in the past and they are working as sucr'essfully 
as it is possible for them to work, but we want a dcveiopinenl of the 
traditional methods so that modern ideas may be utilised l)\ the 
people who have been following such traditional metliod.s 

66.527. Dr. /lyclrr: On page 197 of your note you ask us to in- 
duce the Government to extend its protection to the principal industry 
of India, which is agriculture, and which, as you say, is sorely in need 
of protection. May know what kind of protection is it really that 
you want? — I have used tlie expression ‘ protection ' in the latter part 
of the sentence really in a figurative sense, but I was referring there 
to the protection given to the other industries at the cost of the poor 
agriculturists. I feel that, on account of this protection whWh has 
been given to the other industries, agriculturists have had to suffer 
some loss and they have not been compensated by any benefits given 
in other ways by Government. 

66.528. Somewhere, you seem to elaborate the plan of putting a 
small tax on exports. That surely would not be a benefit to the agritail- 
turists, would it There are two things which T should like to say 
in answer to that: firstly, a tax which may not benefit the agriculturist 
who is interested in the export trade would certainly benefit the masses; 
and, secondly, in respect of those agricultural products In which we 
have almost a monopoly, a small export duty would not affect trade. 

66.529. T presume it is known to you that there are a few things in 
which wo have n monopoly and that it is all a question of prices, 
because if we add small bits here and there to the monopoly it adds 
to the cost of the people elsewhere? — These are things w'hich would 
have to be worked out, but even admitting that the agriculturists who 
have something to do with export trade will be affected, T think that 
would do good to the country because it would lower the prices. The 
reduction in the price of certain agricultural products may injure some, 
luit at the same time it is bound to benefit others. For instance, 
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wheat in the Punjab was selling at famine prices and an increase in^ 
the supply of wheat internally would reduce the price of that commodity, 
which would nattirally be conducive to the best interest of the people 
as a whole. 

66^530. But it would not be to the advantage of the agriculturist 
who is oat to make a living and who wants to obtain more rupees for 
his produce?* As I say, if he is injured in one way, he will be benefited 
in another. 

06.531. You say somewhere in your note that the present system 
of land tenure prevents holders of agricultural land from carrying out 
improvements. Is there- anj^hing in the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1875 
which prevents a lafidlord, if he has registered his improvement in a 
court, from asking that court to enhance the rent?— What I meant 
was really the tenants of agricultural land. It is impossible for such 
tenants to carry out any improvements if the landlord is bent upon 
obstruction. 

66.532. Do you think you could have match manufacture as a cottage 
industry ?— I am afraid I cannot answer that question offhand. 

66.533. Buhii A. i\ Varnta : I have just one question about the Usuri- 
ous Loans Act. You would bring down the interest to twelve per cent. 
Do ><)u thiiik that theie wdli be people ready to advance money on 
anythin’? less than twelve per cent/ — ^The exact figure would be deter- 
mined by \arious considerations. I have given the figure as a basis 
for discus.sion, but I very -strongly helicA-e that, until the maxi- 
nmun limit of interest imposed the present Usurious Loans Act will 
be rendered entirely migatory. This Act was passed in 1918 and, so 
far as 1 am aware, very little relief has been brought by it to anybody 
in the Th-ovinee. 

66,531. i suppobc ,M)u know“ that the Registrar of Co-operative 
8oeieties. in his (‘videnee before this Commission a short while ago, 
mentioned that the late of interest that they take is Rs. 15-10-0. In 
this cast* Hfll, tlj«' figure is low? -As I said before, the rate of 
interesl nuu ot slightly higher than twelve per cent if it is so decided. 
But what I am most concerned about is that the maximum limit of 
interest which ought to be allowed should be fixed by Statute just 
as has been done in Europe and America. 

66.535. Yoii said that to stop fragmentation by law would involve 
changes in social customs and in law; I cannot speak much about law, 
but may T know w^hat social customs would be interfered with?— By 
social customs I mean customs that are preliminary to taking any legal 
action, for instance, partition. 

66.536. Partition could be plot by plot?~-But if there is only one plot 
and two sons have an interest in that plot they may want to sub- 
divide it. 1 know of a case in w'hich two brothers owned, between 
them, a ‘knfha and a half and partition wuas sought for by both. 

Bui these are really solitary instances. It is not the rule but 
rather the exception, 

66.537. You say T know^ of several instances in which zamindars 
have neglected irrigation with a view to wreaking vengeance upon 
refrac.toiy tenants.^* When you make that statement, have you in 
your mind your own district or the whole of the Province?— I know 
of one case in my own district and one or two cases in the Gaya 
district. 

66.538. Can you relate the instances ?— When the settlement opera- 
tions were going on in my district one zamindar (whom I do not like to- 
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name) found that his tenants wanted commutation of the rents paid 
to him, and they succeeded in getting that by application to the 
Settlement Officer. Then for three Consecutive years he cut open the 
huruh and did not allow any cultivation in the zamindari. That 
zamindar had a large store of grain, and therefore he did not suffer. 
He did that in the hope that ultimately he would be able to make up 
for the loss he had suffered at the settlement. 

66.539. He did suffer loss /—He suffered immediate loss. 

66.540. I hope there are not many such instances. Do you think 
the people are inclined at present to spend anything for fuel 1 l^ir 
tendency is to use cow-dung for fuel and not to buy fuel for cash. 
Do you think they will be prepared to spend anything on coal ?— That 
will depend upon the extension of transport facilities. If coal is 
available at a cheap rate, they will buy coal. 

66.541. Even then a price will have to be paid ? — In some parts the 
cow-dung is not sufficient. 

66.542. But there is the ti'ee. In Muzaffarpur they lop off 

its branches and use that as fuel ? — That, so far as I am aware, is not 
allowed in reserved forests. 

66.543. Would they be prepared to pay anything at all for their 
fuel? — I think in some parts of Chota Nagpur they would. As a 
matter of fact, they are paying in some parts at present. 

66,644. Proft finor Gduguler : Would yo\i tell the Commission whether 
the public men of the Province realise the need of compulsory free 
primary education in rural areas ? — Bo far as I can gauge, tney do. 

66.545. You should be able to gauge, as you are a member of the 
Coimcil ? — I believe they do realise the need of primary education. 

66.546. Where is the hitch then ? — The difficulty is that some people 
do not like to pay for it. As a matter of fact, I have myself asked 
for sanction to introduce a bill to make primary education compulsory 
in rural areas, and I have proposed a cess of one anna in the rupee 
to raise funds for that purpose. 

66.547. Thf Cha’trwan : What sort of cess; raised on what ?— A cess 
upon income. While I find that that part of my proposal which makes 
education compulsory is welcomed, the people are ver>’ suspicious of 
the other part which relates to taxation. 

66.548. Profcufior ('Umg\d(< : You suggest one anna on income, or 
on land ? — One anna on the amount on which the road cess is realised. 

66.549. You follow the principle laid down in the proposed Act in 
Bengal ?-Yes. 

66.550. You think your public spirited men would oppose such a 
proposal ?— I am not quite sure of that. There are some people who 
pernaps would not like to pay, or rather would not like to jpace their 
constituency with a tii.xation proposal. 

{Thr ivifne^H withdrew,) 

The Oomwisiiion thru udjourntfl fill 10 a.m, on Wednetiday^ the 2Srd 
November, 1037, 


Mt- Devaki Prasad Svnha* 
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Wednesday, November 23rd, 1927. 
PATNA. 


Present : 

The Marqcbss of Linlithgow, D.L. { Chairman ). 


Sir Henry Stavelev Lawrence, ; 

K.C.S.L. LC.S. I 

Sir Thomas Midoleton, j 

C.B. ! 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., ■ 
I.(\S. * 

Mr. H. Calvert, C ,LE., I.C.S. 

Mr. E. Danby. 

Bahu A. P. Varma. 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.< 
Mr. F, W. H. Smith. 


Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
pATi Narayana Deo of Parlaki- 
medi. 

Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. 8. Kamat. 

{Co-opted Members). 

{Joint Secretaries). 


Mr. W. B. HEYCOCK, LC.S., Committionert Patna Divition^ 
RsfillM to itm Qutitioniiairt. 

Question •i.- AoKTcrLTrRAL EDtrcATiON.— I had some expeiience of 
the system of agricultural education in force at the Saboiir Agi icultiiraf 
College when I was Director of Agriculture in 1911. This college has 
since been closed. It is with reference to the agricultural education 
given at this college that my nnsw^ers are framed. I am not conversant 
with any form of agricultural education at present given at ary other 
institution in this Province. The Sabour College failed to attract a 
sufficient number of students for its full three years’ course. Short 
oourses were started, as an alternative measure, for actual cultivators 
but these courses did not prove very popular. The college was closed 
after the Reforms because, 1 suppose, it failed to attract students. It 
would, perha[)s, have been better to ascertain why the college did not 
attract students and to overcome this difficulty than to close the college 
and abandon all hope of making it a success. 

(v) Lads study agriculture mainly in the hope of finding employment. 
The difficulty in this Province is that there is little or no opening for 
trained agriculturists outside the Agricultural Department itself. This 
was the reason why the Sabour College did not attract student '. After 
taking their diploma there was no career open to them except in the 
department itself and the department itself could then absorb only very 
few. 

It might be asked why zamindars’ sons did not come to the college 
and w’^hy zamindavs do not employ trained agriculturists. The reason 
is to be found in the system of land tenure. The permanent settieineut 
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is in force throughout the greater part of this Province. Zamindars 
are primarily rent collectors. They do not farm or cultivate their 
private lands themselves. Their custom is to give out their private 
lands on a share system or allow their servants to cultivate them Much 
could be done if zamindars could be induced to cultivate their own 
private lands by hired labour and to take an interest in farming. If 
they did this they would study agriculture themselves and would employ 
trained agriculturists. There is little prospect at present of the big 
zamindars taking a practical interest in farming. 

(vi) The Sabour College has been closed. When it was ooen, as 
far as I remember, students did not come from the agricultural classes 
but from the professional classes, who at first expected the college to 
prove another avenue for employment. 

For the short term course the pupils were drawn entirely ficni the 
agricultural classes. Actual cultivators were given .a short course of 
training. 

(ix) There was no career open for the students at Sabour College 
except in the department itself. This w'as the main reason why the 
college did not attract students. 

(x) Middle class youths wnll not take up an agricultural career, even 
if Sabour College Is re-opened, unless there are reasonable prospects of 
nmploj^ment after they have taken their diploma. 

There is no opening for them in Khm Malml or Court of Wards 
estates, because in these estates the proprietor is really a rent eollector 
and does not farm or cultivaic his private lands by hired labonv. 

If zamindars, as I have said above, were to take an interest in farm- 
ing and cultivate their own private lands themselves, there would auto- 
matically be an opening for trained agriculturists and the -ollege at 
Sabour, if re-opened, would immediately be filled. I can imagine 
nothing more calculated to improve agriculture than for the landlord 
himself to cultivate on improved lines his own private lands The 
tenantry would naturally follow his example. 

As matters stand landlords are little likely to cultivate themselves 
but will continue, as at present, to collect their dues from the ttmants 
and be satisfied wdth that. It is far more profitable to them and means 
less labour. Iij Champaran, with indigo and sugar, it alw ays was the 
tenant who cultivated and the factory who purchased the crops. Direct 
cultivation by the landlord is more or less unknowui in this Province. 
This is the main reason why agriculture does not offer openings to middle 
class youths. 

(xii) In rural tracts the actual cult)\ators can h(‘ I aught much bv 
short courses on the agricultural farms provided that there is a farm 
manager competent and with time to spare to teach them. Practical 
training of this nature w^ould be useful 

I am doubtful whether nature study or elementary instriution on 
school plots and school farms is of much use in rural tracts iynong 
children who from^very early years have practical experience on their 
own fields helping "their parents. I would prefer to teach the parents^ 
as suggested above. The children will then learn from iheir parents. 

School plots and school farms would be useful in twn areas where 
middle class children arc probably more or less unacquainted with 
practical agriculture. But it is no use interesting this class of boy unless 
a college is opened and a career is possible to the student in agriculture. 

Question 3.— -Demonstration and Propaganda.— ( of) Local demonstra- 
tiens have proved the best way of spreading improved varieties and 
manures. ITie important thing is to prove to the cultivatvir that an 

Mr, IP. //. Hryror'k, 



improved variety, a new crop, etc., are a success, under conditionr^ 
under which he can grow them himself. If this is done and he is once' 
convinced, he will readily adopt the improvement. I'he idea is to open 
as many small demonstration farms as possible and to use these farms 
as the base from which to demonstrate the various improvements. It 
is ne<^essary to bring improvements to the door of the cultivator and to 
keep in touch with the cultivator. This small demonstration farms do. 
Very great care should be taken not to push an improvement until it 
is fully demonstrated to be a success and to be a success under local 
conditions, 

(Ij) One of the best ways to make effective field demonstration is to 
persuade a cultivator to allow it to be done on his own land under 
ordinaiy eonditiouis. The criticism is often made that what can be 
done (*ii a farm on expensive lines cannot be done on economical lines 
locally. 

Tile eultivator wants to be convinced of two things, that the variety—- 
sa> wheat — is a better variety and that it is a paying proposition to 
grow it, having regard both to the outturn and value of the crop and 
the cost of grow'ing it. 

This is the reason wh.> a local demonstration under local conditions 
carries far more weight than a demonstration on a demonstraticii farm. 

(() My experience is that cultivators will always adopt expert advice, 
if they are once convinced of its value. The real difficulty is to con- 
vince them. They look at innovations with suspicion and think there 
is a catch somewhere. Geni*rally they think that the increased cost of 
cultivation will eat up any jiVofits that an increased yield will give. Once 
convinced, however, the\' arc quite ready to accept expert tidvice. 

(d) There have been some striking instances of success. For instance, 
(a) Dahi't paddy. This particular paddy was isolated at Sabour and 
is cultivated now over a large area. 

(?/) Seedling caucs bred at Coimbatore have proved a 

great siure^h, f.g,^ (\), 21.*J which is largely grown in North Bihar. 

(r) f^rroundmif.— Thi' introduction of this crop in Chota Nagpur has 
proved a great success 

Another variety of groundnut has proved very vahiabh* mi sandy 
lands, where other ciop< will n(»t grow. 

I do not know of an\ tk inonstration or propaganjla work which has 
been l)u^hed and failt d. 

t,)rKKijoN P' -Atimims’ium tON — (() (i) The Agricultural and Veteri 
mirv Ser\ it cfi. - Th(* expansion of the Agricultural Department has, I 
think, been tt»o slow. In some respects, too, the po!ic> adopted by 
th(' deparfimmt secni.s to me to be retrograde. T refer in particular to 
thi‘ closing of the Sabour C^ollege and to the failure to fill the posts of 
Botanist and (’bemist. 

Ill addition to the {U'incipal farms, where experimental work ahould 
b< earned on, there should be a large increase in the number of demons- 
tration farms. This moans a large increase in staff. No real progresh 
can be expect c‘d unk‘SK tlie staff is increased. This is one of the reasons 
why it was a j)it> to close the Sabour College. For some ’’ears the 
department itself could have absorbed all the promising studenis, if a 
real ('fPort had been made' to extend the activities of the department. 
The department should be interested not only in introducing improved 
varieties but with the assistance of the co-operative societies should 
interest itself in helping agriculturists to market their prcduce. 
Marketing the crops is most important and agriculturists can receive- 
much help in this way. 
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Expansion of the Veterinary Department has also been too slow, 
But an attempt is being made to accelerate progress; a veterinary college 
is being built at Patna, a large cattle-breeding farm is also being 
established at Patna, and it is proposed^ to establish another one at 
Out tack. 

Work on the improvement of cattle breeding is still in an experi- 
mental stage and progress must necessarily be very slow with the 
limited staiT at ])rosent employed. Expansion of the department is 
necessary. 

Qitkstiox 5. — FiNAXci-:. — (rf ) The best way of financing ngiicultural 
operations is through the agency of co operative societies. The Agri- 
cultural Department should work in close touch with the Hegistrar of 
'C(‘ np^rative Societies. The village siaueties should not only be able 
to lijjance agriculturists but should be able to help them to market 
their produce. One thing is essenfial for success. There must be 
adequate supervision and control of the co-operative societies. 
There have been signs of deterioration in recent years among 
eo-operalive societies. Lack of supervision has in cases led t() embezzle- 
ment by the staff. I emphasise this point, because if the s >cieties 
themselves are not financially sound or if there are not sufficient safe- 
guards against embezzlement, the whole movement will be discredited 
and agriculturists will fight shy of those societies. With adequate super- 
vision and the growth of healthy societies there is every prospect of 
financing agricultural ventures adequateh. 

Question 6.— AcniicuLTiTKAU iNUEBTEnNESS.— (u) (i) Agri( ulturists 
get into debt mainly through bon owing to meet marriage and funeral 
expenses and other expenses connected with social ceremonies. The 
joint family system is also largely responsible for indebtedness. A 
family mav be for generations in debt. 

fii) The inahajan is the main source of credit. Where co-operative 
socielie.s have been established and are successful, tlu^ tmihajuu is 
e]iininat('cl and the society takes his place. Hut th(*re art* many eases 
where members cf a co-operati v*' society still go to the ///<////» /''W, 
particularly in urban areas. 

(iii) Once a loan has been taken it is \ cry difficult to clear it off. 
The rate of interest is high. The ert'ditor prefers to kiH'p the loan alive 
and add the interest which falls diu to the loan. Ey means of the loan 
the (Tf'ditor controls the debtor and creates a lien on the crop. The 
crop in fact is more or less earmarked as security for the loan ft often 
comes to this, that the debtor cultivates bis land more f»r less for the 
who keeps him going as long as he is faithful and does not try 
and go elsewhere for a loan ind so disPirb the cre'ditor’s security. The 
amount of loan taken is generally such that the di'btor ean never 
hope to repay it together wdth the high interest charges which acciue. 

(h) The most effectual and the only practical way of dealing with 
agricultural indebtedness is by means of the co-operative movement. 
Societies, if properly conducted, can eliminate the mnhajan. An 
isolated debtor has no chance with a vixihajan who will often refuse to 
take back the loan. A society can deal with the mahajav and rescue 
all hut rhe* hopeless cases from the mahajan. 

A T^surirus Loans Act would be very useful to societies when the 
question comes up of repaying mnhajana for loans contracted by mem- 
bers joining a society, because it \vould be possible to eliminate the 
excessive interest charges. 

Question 7. — Fkaomentation of Holbtngr. — ( a) Excessive subdivision 
of holdings does mean loss of agricultural efficiency. I am unable to 
suggest any means of preventing it, with the law as it stands at present. 

r. fV. B. HpyrocJc, 
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Sn this division, excessive subdivision of tenancy rights is not the only 
evil; there is also an excessive subdivision of proprietary interests — 
particularly in Patna district. Many proprietors are little more than 
tenants now. • 

Question B. — Ikrigation. — ( a) There arc good private irrigation 
systems, particularly in Gaya district, in this division. These svStems 
extend ovcF^a great part of the district and are very valuable. 

These systems are in many cases neglected and are not properly 
kept up b.\ the landlords concerned, partly because the landlords of 
sev ci al V ilhiges are responsible for the systems and partly because these 
systems are not in reality a source of revenue directly dependent for 
its revenue on its efficiency. This is due to the following reason : — 

A very large area in this district docs not pay a cash rent but a pro- 
duce rent. The piodnce jent is in almost all eases half the gross pro- 
duce. The theory is that these rents must not be commuted to cash 
rents l)ev‘aus(\ if they arc* cnniinutcd, ihc landlord will have no induce- 
ment to keej) np t^e irngaliim system. Ordinarily speaking, under 
th(‘ Tenancy Act a ivnutd is entitled to have his rent commuted, if he 
applies. But in i‘ast‘s where there is an irrigation system which the 
Inndlorcl may iicglcct, if ccamnutation is allowed, his application is 
refused (icnerallv speaking, everv tenant wants commutation. Every 
landlcvrd o])posis it. This opinion is based on a considerable experience 
derived from hearing applicaiioihs for commutation. 

The r(\suh is, all that the landlord need do is to keep his system 
it» a sufficient slate of repair to prevent an application for cominatation 
being succes.sful, lie has no inducement to improve the system. The 
leturn h(' /.icts for keeping up the sy.stem is the privilege of taking half 
tile gro.Hs produce* as his rent He is under no liabilitv to supply water 
to individual ttmants. Provided that the system is in repair and pro- 
vided that ea(‘h village gets its due number of days for irrigacion, he 
has no furthci responsibilitv. 1 .should add that the liability to pay 
])u><lu(‘c rent does not depend in law on the maintenance of the irriga- 
tion svstfin. Whether the svsteni is maintained or not, the i*inl rent 
must l><‘ paid It is the r<‘venue authorities who decline to commute 
rent where ilnua* is n reasonably efficient system, hut this refusal to 
commute does not entail any responsibility on the landlord to kcf^^p up 
the *5ystcni The only check is that the revenue authorities may, on a 
secfuid application, romniute if gross neglect is proved. 

A[)art from other incidental disadvantages of the system of payment 
of vent in kind (ami there are many), these irrigation systems would, 

1 think, be better looked after if the irrigation dues were so oarate 
from the rent as is tht* case with Government canals. Secondly, I think 
half the gross ]iroduce is too liigh a rental — even allowing that irrigation 
charges are incliuled in it. Thirdly, from an agrieulturnl point of view 
I think the system deprives the tenant of an> incimtive to improve and 
develop his )noflnce ]iaying lands. It is a fact that he devotes his best 
efforts to his cash paying lands— if be has any — and is apt to neglect 
his produce rent paying lands. 

In Patna district there are many systems which have fallen into 
disrepair for similar reasons. 

The danger of any change is this: It is very doubtful whether 
landlords would ever keep up an irrigation scheme if it ha,$ to be kept 
up on the lines on which Government canals are kept up— that is to 
say, if the water w^as sold and only the person who got the water paid. 

The systems I have mentioned cost the landlord very little to main- 
tain and the return in the shape of produce rent is certain and comes 
from all produce-rent payers w^hether in fact they get water or not. 



Question IJ. - -Crops.— («) (i) The only practical method,, which 
suggests itself, of improving existing crops is to utilise the experimental- 
farms to ascertain the best varieties suitable to any particular locality 
and then to popularise that variety by actual demonstration on the spot. 
This ni(‘thod has proved effectual in several instances, pure wheat, 
Bahia paddy, ahaincha manuring in Orissa, sugarcane, etc. 

(ii) The same methods should be adopted in introducing new crops, 
including fodder crops. First experiment, then actual demonstration 
on the spot. 

(iii) The sinijdest way is to grow and distribute pure seed through 
the co-operative societies and utilise these societies as a means for 
growing and distributing pure selected seed on a wider scale. 

(iv) The only effectual way to prevent danger by wdld animals is to 
clear Ihe jungle. As long as lands are cultivated on the borders of 
jungle areas damage by wild animals is inevitable. 

Question 14.— Implements, ( h ) Two things stand in the way of the 
general adoi)tiou of improved implements by cultivators, firstly, the cost; 
secondly the unsuitabilitv of the plough cattle to draw, for instance, a 
heavier and deeper working plough. 

The first difficulty iniglu be overcome with the help of the co-opera- 
tive societies; the second depends to a great extent on the improvement 
of the cattle. 

Question 15.— Veterinary. — { a ) I should prefer a Development Officei 
to be in control not only of the Veterinary Department but of the 
Agricultural and Co-operative departments The activities of tII these 
departments touch at certain points vTfid to ensure . harmonious and 
efficient working an officer supervising and controlling cll three depart- 
ments is necessary. Such an officer should have a Aude outlook and 
should be prepared to take up far-reaching schemes necessitating the 
co-ope ration of all these departments. 

{h) (i) Dispensaries are under district boards and municipalities and 
are working fairly well. 

(ii) The expansion is not sufficiently rapi<i, but this is largely due 
to want of funds. Some local bodies have very little money to spare 
for this branch of work. 

(iii) It might make for efficiency if control were transferred to the 
provincial authority, provided adequate resources were placed under 
the control of the Veterinary Department. The local bodies woidd, 
however, probably object to contributing unless control was in their 
hands. I think it is an advantage to associate local bodies with the 
control of dispensaries; they can do much to remove misunderstandings 
and ]>r.'*judicc, r.//,, in the case of inoculation. 

{*!) Ignorance and prejudice are the* chief obstacles. I do not think 
the time is ripe for legislation. The prejudice against inoculation is 
being gradually overcome. All that is necessary is to convince agricul- 
turists of the bciu'fits of inoculation and their prejudices will be over' 
come. This is a matter of tinu^ and patience and considerable su<*cesB 
has already be(‘n obtained. 

Segregation and disposal of diseased carcasses cost money. This 
alone would pr(*vent the voluntary adoption of any measures <if this 
kind. As regards prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to 
infection, it would be impossible to enforce any such measure w»th the 
existing staff, and tin*, proposal to apply such a measure would arouse 
general opposition. The people are not sufficiently advanced to appre- 
ciate the value of such measures. 

Mr , rr. h . Ifn / cnrh , 
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QujbSTiON 16 .— Animal Hxisbandry.— (c) The hot weather ie the time 
w'heu fodder shortage is most acute. 

As soon as the rams break and grazing becomes available the cattle 
improvt?. very rapidJy. 

{d) The only way to supplement the fodder supply in this division is 
for agriculturists to grow fodder crops. Common grazing grounds arc 
no real help. Cultivation is intense in this division and, generally 
speaking, there is very little waste land. There are of course the 
Kaimur hills in the south of Shahnbad and the jungle areas In the 
south of Gaya. My impression is that the closer the cultivation the 
more it is realised that fodder crops and stall feeding are a necessity. 
Closely bound up with this question is the elimination of weedy cattle 
which it is waste of money to feed. The solution is two-fold : 

(1) Improvement of cattle and fewer cattle. 

(2) The growing of fodder crops to supplement grazing, particu- 

larly in the hot months of the year. The provision of ade- 
quate communal grazing grounds is imt possible, and even 
if it were possible, it would have this disadvantage: it 
encourages the breeding of weedy cattle and does not enforce 
the lesson that the cultivator must pay for the feeding of 
his own cattle. Ho should not ^'xpect the community to 
relieve him of this burden. 

(c) In this Proviuc(^ owing to the permanent settlement, landowners 
are not likely to take a practical interest in this matter. Their atten- 
tion is concentrated on getting in the rents. As a whole, they do not 
regard themselves as having any duty to perform towards their Tenants. 

Qim:stio\ 18. — AoHim/nniAi, hMiOi ' R .--( n ) problem docs not 
arise in this division. 

There is no shortage of labour. In fact the districts in this division 
are too densely populated. 

Question 20.-~MMiKETi]S(;. — (a) Considerable improvement is needed 
to enable the actual grower of crops to get his crops to the best market 
and realise the prop(*r price for his crops. Co-operative societies can 
be of great assistance in this matter. For instance, at Bihar potatoes 
are grown by man,> of the cultivators. One way the co-operative 
societies t an help, w^heu the time for marketing arrives, is to take the 
potatot's grown by all its members, arrange a proper price in Calcutta 
or elsewhere, and see to the despatch of the consignments; in fact dispose 
of the produce for the members in the interest of the members. No 
single member of the society can do this for himself. 

I should like to see more use made of co-operative societies for the 
marketing f>f produce grown by their members. Successful marketing 
benefits the members and popularises the eo operative movement, to 
v/hich agriculture must look in the long run for its capital and the 
marketing of its produce. 

Question *22.~ Co-operation.- (a) There is a danger in opening too 
many societies, unless adequate provision is made for their inspection 
and control and unless suitable members can be found to form the 
panchayats. The most essential safeguard is logular audit and inspec- 
tion; without this safeguard embezzlements occur, the dues arc not 
properly collected and the money at the disposal of the society is not 
fairly given out. 

The members themselves arc seldom able to control their own 
panchayats and the panchayats are inclined to locjjc to their own peironal 
- advantage rather than run the societies for the benefit of the members. 
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The danger lieg in over-expansion without an adequate inspecting 
agency. There is no difficulty in opening societies; the difficulty lies in 
seeing that the societies which are opened are properly managed. 

Subject to these remarks, I regard the co-operative movement as 
the movement which must eventually finance agriculturists and help in 
marketing their produce. There is no limit to the good which can bo 
done by such societies, provided that the members are capable of 
managing the societies, and it is in this last respect that the difficulty 
lies. The communal sense is not very widely developed and the agri' 
culturists are very ignorant. Unless, therefore, Government can for a 
time exercise a paternal control over the societies the movement is in 
great danger of being discredited. 

My answer to this question is that Government should do more to 
encourage the growth of the co-operative movement tind, in particular, 
should make the power of supervision and control closer. At the pre- 
sent stage of development, societies cannot succeed without close control 
and supervision by Government. 

(/}-) (iii) An extension of societies for the sale of ))roducc is urgently 
needed. The agriculturist does not get the proper value for his produce. 
He is not sufficiently educated to be able to protect himself and wants, 
III particular, to be lo cked after when he comes to market his iTops. 

Ignorance and indebtedness are the chief factors which stand in the 
way of an improvement of his position. 

Question 23.— General Education.— ( n) (iii) Elementary education 
is not sufficiently widespread and is very poor in quality. 

The main difficulties are these: — 

(1) Dearth of teachers. 

(2) Such teachers as there are are not very competent. 

(3) Want of funds. Owing to want of funds elementary education 

is not sufficiently widespread. 

(4) Elementary schools are not adequately supervised. 

(5) The course is not long enough. 

The result is that the number of boys who are supposed to receive a 
good elementary education is not nearly as large as the statistics indi- 
cate. Many who go through the lower primary course have forgotten all 
they were ever taught in a year or two. 

The teachers are often really not competent to teach and I doubt 
very much whether all the primary schools shown on paper exist in 
more than name. Such schools are not likely to be properly conducted 
with the present class of teachers, unless inspection is adequate and 
fiequent or unless there are good and trustworthy committees of manage- 
ment. Such committees are difficult to find. 

Mr. IF. B. Hey cock. 
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Esplibs to the Qubstionnaike submitted by Mb. B. Foley, I.C.S., Boaed. 
OF Revenue, Bihab and Obissa. 

Question Aoricultubal Education.— As Collector I was supposed" 
to be chairman of the agricultural societies of several districts. An 
Indian Inspector of Agriculture was generally sent round to the district 
to assist. My impression was that these inspectors were useless : they 
had a little book knowledge and nothing else. I used to send them to 
various planters to see if they could be of assistance, but found the 

f ilanters generally looked on them as a laughing stock. Apparently 
ndians used to join the Sabour College with the object merely of 
obtaining employment under Government. On leaving tne college they 
did not as a rule undertake farming on their own account. Sabour 
College has now been closed and I have been out of touch vrith tb» 
Agricultural Department for several years. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (6) From my experience 
as Commissioner of Chota Nagpur I should say that the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act in its sections prohibiting the sale, transfer or mortgage 
of holdings by tenants has largely been a failure. The ryots have not 
thereby been induced to abstain from parting with their holdings but 
they receive less for their holdings than they would otherwise, if 
transfers were unrestricted. There are various methods of getting 
round the law. The commonest is that the ryot should surrender his 
holding to his landlord, who sells it to the person who wishes to 
purchase, the lanlord taking a large percentage of the purchase money. 

Similarly in Samhalpur the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act 
has been largely a failure. Here if a man sells or mortgages his land 
illegally, the next-of-kin can claim it. As a matter of fact the gaontiaj 
who corresponds in most respects to the landlord, generally claims 
under the Section. What ftus really happened is that the ryot haa 
Fold to a money-lender through the gaontia. 

The system in the Santal Parganas, I think, is rather more success- 
ful. Here the pradhani system is in force, and the pradhan is only a 
headman who collects rents. 

QuEpiON 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings.— It is difficult to see how 
sub-division of holdings can be prevented, but somethin|c might be 
done if the excessive sub-division of estates were prevented by a 
revision of the Partition Act in the Province. I believe the excessive 
sub-division of estates encourages the excessive sub-division of hold- 
ings. 

Question 8. — Irrigation. — The obstacle to any improvement in the 
way of irrigation in Bihar is the existence of the permanent settlement. 
It is difficult to see how any improvement can be effected in the present 
conditions. 

There are many districts where new irrigation schemes are required 
and where they could easily be effected by Government to the immense 
benefit of the people, if only some small return could be secured to 
Government on the capital expended. As it is. the land revenue 
from the Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions is small as compared 
with other Provinces, and permanently fixed. In Chota Nagpur the 
land revenue is insignificant. 
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During my service I remember having irrigation schemes proposed 
in the districts mentioned below : 

(1) When I was Collector of Gaya in 1906-08, the District En- 

gineer had drawn up a scheme for the improvement of 
irrigation in part of the district. It was found financially 
impossible because Government would receive no return 
for the expenditure. 

(2) When I was Collector of Saran I received a scheme for im- 

proving the drainage of part of the east of the district. 
It would have been beneficial but was quite impracticable, 
as the people would advance no money. They wished 
Government to complete the scheme, and then put on a 
cess to recover the costs. The people of Saran are experts 
in avoiding payments of Government demands, and they 
were aware that the.v could easily evade the payment of 
most of the cess. Therefore the cost would hav^e fallen 
almost entirely on Government who would have received 
no return for the capital exp^mded. 

(3) Lately I have received a scheme for the drainage of a big 

rhdur or marsh called the Hardia Chaur in Baran near 
Sonepore. Government enquired whether the people would 
provide the necessary cost. The estimate w'as about one 
lakh of rupees. Some of the residents promise to repay 
the cost by invstalments, if the work were first completed, 
having, I believe, not the sfightest intention of contribu- 
ting anything, and knowing that Government would be 
unable to recover anything but a fraction of the cost 
from them. 

(4) When Commissioner of Cliota Nagpur it was necessary for 

me to examine several irrigation schemes in the district of 
Palamau, mostl.y inaugurated by a previt)us Deputy Com- 
missioner. These schemes had mostly failed. Govern- 
ment received no extra revenue in consequence of them and 
it w^as found impossible to induce the various zamindars 
who had been prevailed on to subscribe to the schemes 
originally to maintain their interest and endeavour to make 
the schemes a success. 

<5) When Commissioner of Bhagalpur I found irrigation had 
greatly been neglected in the south part of the Bhagalpur 
district. In consequence scarcity was regularly occurring 
• every few years. This could easily be prevented by a 
series of irrigation w'orks. Government could not put up 
the capital for these as there wrould be no return. Two 
schemes were started when I was Iherc, under the Minor 
Works Irrigation Act, hut progress hfis been very slow and 
these two schemes only touch a portion of the area. Action 
ought to be taken in many instances under the Private 
Works Irrigation Act but there are inherent defects in this 
Act which, to a very great extent, mar its utility. 

Conditions are to a great extent the same in South Monghyr. 
Here, as in South Bhagalpur, irrigation has deteriorated 
in consequence of reckless commutation of produce rents, 
in consequence of which the zamindars have ceased to 
take interest in their works of irrigation. 

If only Government could secure some return for its capital 
by increased land revenue, it would not be difficult to 
jyTf rr. 5. Heycoct, 



the whole of South Bhagalpur and South Mongbyr practi* 
cally immune against famine and scarcity. 

(6) As member of the Board of Revenue, I was requested lately 
to report on an irrigation project called the Khora Valley 
irripjation, in the neighbourhood of Bhabua, Shahabad, pre- 
pared by the Public Works Department with a view to 
securing this tract of country against famine. The ex- 
penditure was estimated at twenty-and-a-half lakhs, the 
return to Government for nineteen years would be practi- 
cally nil and the return after that less than one-quarter per 
cent from water rates. The zamindars and ryots would 
probably be immensely benefited by the scheme, but in 
consequence of the permanent settlement probably the 
whole cost would fall on Government. 

Question 16. —Animal HusBANPRy.— I have noticed that the cattle 
in the district of Saran, where there is practically no grazing and 
where the cattle are nearly all stall-fed, are considerably superior to 
cattle elsewhere in the Province. I expected to find the cattle superior 
in Purnea, where there are large tracts of grazing land. I found them 
very inferior, because these grazing tracts are utilised for enormoua 
herds of miserable stunted cattle, most of which are worthless. 1 
found the same to be the case in Bhagalpur to a lesser extent. The 
absence of pasture is not, I think, the chief cause of the inferiority 
of the cattle. The Hindu religion does not permit the destruction of 
cattle. The ordinary cultivator usually takes no interest in obtaining 
better cattle. In the Bettiah Wards estate buffalo bulls are appreciated 
by the people for breeding but the people did not care to utilize the 
other breeding bulls which the estate offered them. 

Question 19. — Forests. — 1. The destruction of forests is going on 
all over the Province, except where forests are reserved or protected. 
I endeavoured to do what I could when Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 
for four years, and all the estates under the Court of Wards do what 
they cmn to preserve forests, but I look on the general question with 
despair. T am convinced that no zamindars or ryots in the Province 
will ever take any measures to preserve forests, unless compelled. 
They look on all measures taken by Government with suspicion. Both 
zamindars and ryots look upon the destruction of forests as a matter 
of absolute indifference. No zaniindar will take any measures to 
make forests a source of wealth for the future : if he sees any oppor- 
tunity of making money by allowing the destruction of his forests, he 
will always avail himself of the opportunity. A ryot never has any 
idea of the value of timber and will always (*ut down trees mthlessly 
for the slightest need, regardless of the future : he resents any inter- 
ference either on the part of Government or the zaniindar : unless 
prevented he will cut down forests wholesale and sell the wood. 

2. When T was Commissioner of Chota Nagpur an endeavour was 
made to conclude agreements binding the Wards and Encumbered 
Estates to reserve forests for some twenty years. The legality of 
these agreements has been disputed and the Local Goternment no 
longer seeks to bind zamindars in this way. As soon as an estate 
is released from management therefore, the zamindar as a rule 
repudiates all these agreements and seeks to make all the money he 
can from the destruction of his forests. At present there is only hope 
of forests in Bettiafa and Ramgarh, as these estates will be for a 
long time under Court of Wards. 

6. Ihe Local Government in 1926 endeavoured to start a policy of 
acquiring so much private forest every year in the interest of the 

H 2 
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Province. The expenditure was vetoed by th’S Council, who are 
altogether opposed to forest conservation. 

4. The policy pursued by the settlement has been unfortunate in 
this respect, and the destruction of forests in Ranchi and Hazariabagh, 
which might have been arrested, has been accelerated by that policy. 
Manbhum, which used to be covered with forest, is an awful warning 
in this respect. The 8antal Parganas are not far behind. Large tracts 
have been cleared of trees altogether. 

5. There is far too much grazing allowed in all forests which are 
not reserved by Government and the young shoots are generally eaten 
by goats and cattle. 

There is a pernicious custom in Chota Nagpur, the Santal Parganas, 
Gaya and elsewhere of burning the hill sides at the beginning of the 
hot weather in order to provide grass for the grazing of cattle. These 
cattle are nearly all diminutive, stunted and nearly worthless animals; 
most of them would be better destroyed. 

6. In consequence, the deterioration of forests has led to consider- 
able soil erosion. The Bengal Government, in consequence of floods 
of the Damudar in its lower course, represented the matter to the Bihar 
Government and asked that measures should be taken to prevent the 
destruction of forests and the erosion of soil in the Damudar Valley 
in Hazaribagh. Measures are being taken but the expense involved 
is very large, and I think it is doubtful if they can be taken on a 
sufficiently large scale. Soil erosion is common in many other districts. 

' The people decline to acknowledge that any harm is being done. 

7. I think it is to be acknowledged that, with the growth of popu- 
Jation and industries, the whole of the forests in Bihar and Orissa 
with the exception of those managed by the Poorest Department will 
-disappear. There is everything to cause such destruction and nothing 

prevent it. 


Oral Evitftnat. 

66,561. The Chairman : Mr. Hcycock, you are Commissioner of the 
Patna Division? — Yes. 

66.552. Are we to judge from your answer to Question 2 that you 
remain in some doubt as to the wisdom of the decision to close the 
Sabour College ? — ^Yes. 

66.553. Do you think the sort of difficulties which faced the college 
before it was closed are difficulties which, in the nature of things, 
are likely to present themselves in course of the earlier stages of such 
institutions? — ^Yes; I think, given time and the expansion of the 
department, there would have been a good deal of opportunity, with 
more experience, for training students there. In fact, I do not think 
the college was open for very many years; I do not think it was 
opened much before about 1911 or 1912, (I cannot remember the exact 
date) and it was closed after about seven years^ trial. 

66.554. In the earlier stages of agricultural progress and agricultural 
education it is perhaps not unnatural that most young men who go 
to a college go to fit themselves for the public service Yes, that 
seemed to be the original impression when it was created, that it was 
another career opening out for students, and there wi^s a certain 
amount of disappointment when they found their hopes were not 
realised, 

Mr. W. B. Heycocl. 
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B6,555. It is fmrlmps imsonable to expect two stages of difficulty: 
the first before your service grows at all, when the places available 
for trained men are few and far between, and thereafter the period 
< 5 f difficulty th it must exist until the age incidence is distributed, 
as it were, throughout the service? — ^Yes, I think there was a good 
•deal of the first difficulty, and I think there was another handicap; 
the War came on and some of the officers belonging to the department 
went off to the War. For instance, Mr. Woodhouse, who was Economic 
Botanist, went off t(J the War and was unfortunately killed. So that 
that took away one of the available members of the staff during the 
period when the college was on trial. 

66.556. Were any trainees of the college taken into the Revenue 
Department ?— No ; when the college first opened there wms a rule in 
the Revenue circulars that they were not to look for employment in 
^Government Iclin^ wahnh and estates; attention was drawn to that 
rule ; (hat was subsequently modified, but it had some discouraging 
effect afc the time. 

66.557. Is it your view that it might be to the public advantage that 
a proportion, at any rate, of officers in the Revenue Department should 
have a certain amount of equipment in technical agriculture? — ^Yes, 
I think it would certainly be advisable if that could be arranged. 

66.558. Would you like to see the matter of the Sabour College 
reviewed ?— Yes, personally I think it might be given another chance 
if it were possible. 

66.559. On page 218, in answer to Question 2 (x), you emphasise the 
value whi(*h would amme to agriculture if zamindars and their sons 
would take a personal interest in the business of farming? — Yes. 

66.560. Can you suggest any means by w^hieh that interest might 
be encouraged It is very difficult to say but, as a matter of fact, 
most of the big zamindars have large areas under private cultivation, 
and if they could be induced to take an interest and employ trained 
agriculturists, good results might be obtained. I think they did try 
at one time, at Sabour, to interest the sons of big zamindars to come 
and take a short course. 

66.561. What term is used to describe the home farm in this 
Province ? Is there a special term 1 — I do not think so. 

66.562. Is the expression used — They call it utr or halraaht 
lands, but they generally call it ziraf. 

66.563. From time to time it has been suggested in evidence before 
the Commission that it might be well if honours were given to indivi- 
•duals who show’ themselves active in promoting agricultural progress; 
what do you say to that ?— I think any step of that nature would 
prove an encouragement if there was really public recognition of a 
zaraindar who really tried to promote agriculture ; but so far I do not 
think there have been many cases of zamindars taking that interest, 
or of much recognition of the fact. 

66.564. On page 219, you speak of the policy of the department in 
closing the college, which policy you stigmatise as retrograde Is 
‘^department’ the appropriate expression ; or was it Government ?— What 
I mean by the department is Government in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment; I presume it was their decision. I do not know what was the 
opinion of the members of the Agricultural Department; that I have 
*no information about. 

66.565. In answer to Question 5 (a), you say: “There have been 
«ign8 of deterioration in recent years among co-operative societiea^ 
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Lack of supervision has in cases led to embezzlement by the staff* 
Do you mean lack of supervision by a trained personnel in the Co- 
operative Department ? — Yes. What we keep getting, at times, is 
liquidation in some of these societies, and when we come to liquid 
date we find it extremely difficult to collect the outstanding 

dues. Some of the societies have had to go into liqui* 

dation under the orders of the Registrar, and when we come to 
realise the dues we find considerable difficulty. Sometimes, when 
we tract; out th^*a(* dues, we find that the money has gone into quarters 
where it should not have gone and that it has not been s|ient wisely. 
In fact, I think, in the interests of the Co-operative Department,, 
effective audit is most essential at the present stage, because the^ 
actual panchayats or committees which control the giving out of the 
money do not always give it out to the best advantage. I am only 
speaking generally, based on a few instances, because I am not closely 
connected with that department. 

66.566. Have you taken a personal interest in the Co-operative De- 
partment? — When I was Director of Agriculture I used to take a» 
interest, but now, as Commissioner, the work of that department comes 
very little directly before me. Occasionally during inspection of 
offices I come across these liquidation cases to which I am referring, 
but that is because it is put on to the revenue staff to collect the out- 
Flandings by certificate; in that way we come into some touch with 
them; but the District Magistrates, of course, have more touch, because 
they are sometimes chairmen of some of the Centra] Banks in the towns. 

66.567. Where societies are admittedly unhealthy and unsound* is 
it your own view' that liquidation and winding up is the appropriate 
course, or do you think reconstruction is the waser course ?— I think the 
Registrar would alw'ays reconstruct or give them a new lease of life if 
it were possible; it is only when matters have gone too far and the 
only alternative is liquidation that he takes that step. 

66.568. In answer to Question 6 (h), you say: “ A Usurious Loans 
Act would be very useful to societies when the question comes up of 
repaying mahajavK for loans contracted by members joining a society 
Are you familiar with the existing state of the law' in the matter of 
the Usurious Loans Act? — No, I have not much acquaintance with it, but 
w'hat T thought was that an Act of that nature would provide for lower- 
ing the rate of interest when it has been found to be excessive, when 
the society clears off the 77iahajan\^ debts before admitting persons as 
members of the society; that is to say, they would put them straight 
with the TTinhajan and then admit them to their societies, and in that 
case, if they could legally put dowm the excessive rates of interest, it 
might he of considerable assistance. 

66.569. Sir Tln^rij Lawrence \ Have you seen the draft of an Act of 
that character? — No, I have not; I mean T do not know* that we have 
an Act of that character working here; but I understood that it w’ould 
contain provisions of that nature. 

Could you draft such an Act? 

The Chairman : There is one in foree-in the Province. 

66.570. Sir Henry Lawrence: But not of the character to which the 
witness refers, under which the society could reduce the rate of interest T 
—That is the way I contemplated it as being most useful, because when 
a new society is formed and the members come in, it is generally desir- 
able to clear off their debts with the wahajan first and start them 
afresh. 

66,671. The Chairman : But I take it that you are concerned to 
place the society in a position in which it could prevail upon the debtor 
to move, under some appropriate Act?— Yes. 

Mr, B, Heycoch. 
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66»573. You do not wish to place the society, as sudf, in a position 
to go to law on behalf of the debtor?— No; wnat I was contemplating 
was that the debtors themselves might be ai^ked to do it as a condition 
of coming into the society. 

06.573. But you are not familiar with the existing state of the law 
in the Province in that matter No. 

66.574. On page 221 you suggest that the system of produce rent 
tends to reduce agricultural efficiency in that it acts as a deterrent to 
the cultivator in any attempt to improve his outturn Yes. 

66.575. What is the custom in this Province where produce rent 
is taken on a fifty — fifty basis? Would you develop a little the distinc- 
tion between produce-paying lauds and cash-paying lands? — The 
essence of the produce-paying lands is that the tenant pays rent in kind 
instead of a cash rent. The most common form, at any rate in this 
division, is what they call daimlmndi under which, w^hen the crop is 
ripe, the, landlords or their servants go round and estimate the outturn. 
Then they more or less convert that into cash at the prevailing prices 
and the tenant has to pay that as rent. The difficulty about it is that 
disputes occur continually at the time of appraisement. 

66.576. Produce-fmying lands means lands the rent of which is paid 
on the basis of prodiur ? — Yes. 

66.577. And cash-paying lands those on which a cash rent is paid? — 
They pay a fixed cash rent, hut in the case of produce-paying lands 
they pay according to the outturn of the field in any particular year. 

66.578. Yes, I read it wrongly ; I thought you were making reference 
to the practice under which there is a difference in proportion as 
between landlord and tenant in the case of tw^o different crops? — 
There is this difference, that the cash rent is fixed permanently and 
the tenant pays that every year, whatever the outturn is; the rent is 
on a fixed basis and is generally considered to be lower than the pro- 
duce rent. Wliere it is produce rent, the tenant is legally bound to 
pay half the gross produce. 

66.579. Do you not have an arrangement by which rice lands pay 

more than lands growing other cr(U'^< - .f^oat majority of the 

produce-paying lands are ri<‘c lands because of this system of irrigation 
to which I was referring, on which they depend to a certain extent. 

66.580. ProftHHor (lanffuhi \ For how' many years is this cash rent 
fixed ?— The cash rent is fixed until it is raised by the decree of the civil 
court. A man can go to the civil court and sue for enhancement of 
rent on certain specified grounds; but in practice it is very rare that any 
such suits are brought, and w^hen they are brought they are generally 
brought on the ground of a rise in prevailing prices. ^ 

66.581. Dr, Hydt r: Have you not another system under which the 
cash rent is fixed for ever? — Yes, there is that; hut the majority of 
lands are not held on a cash rent which is fixed for ever. Of course, 
the cash rent is fixed subject to its being raised by a decree of the civil 
court 

66.582. Is that decree given by reason of improvement of the land ? — 
The most usual reason is for rise of prices; that is the easiest. It is 
very difficult, under the ordinary Tenancy Act, to get the rate of rent 
raised. 

00.583. The Chairman : In answer to Question 16 (fi), I gather you 
are suggesting a Development Commissioner?— Yes, I thought that 
these three departments, which are gradually expanding and will pro- 
bably expand much in the future, touch at so many points that pro- 
bably there will be more harmonious working with one single control. 
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66.584. Do you suggest that the Development Commissioner should! 
be a Secretary to Government J—No, that was not in the essence of my* 
idea. 

66.585. Do you not think there is some danger, where a special officor 
is detailed to effect co-ordination between several departments, that 
these two things may happen : firstly, there may be an apparent lower- 
ing in the status of the heads of those departments, and, secondly, the 
heads of those departments may feel that as co-ordination between de- 
partments is in the hands of a special officer, it is none of their busi- 
ness to attempt to achieve it 1—1 think there is some danger in that 
sense, but what 1 was contemplating was that in agricultural and 
veterinary matters, at any rate, there would be people with specially- 
knowledge of those problems, that the Development Commissioner would 
have more general knowledge, and where they could touch would com- 
pel them to co-ordinate. For instance, take the eo-*operative side; it: 
might be very difficult to get the Registrar of Co-operative Societies^ 
to be very interested in a particular veterinary scheme which the^ 
Development Commissioner might think ought to be pushed. 

66.586. At what stage do you suggest that schemes w*hich concern the 
Development Commissioner should come before him? — I would suggest 
that he should be acquainted with the working of all three depart- 
ments and might initiate schemes as well as take up schemes that they 
put before him. 

66.587. Do you not think there is some danger that a scheme may be^ 
in some degree, established and hardened before the Commissioner is 
informed of it ? Do you not think that true co-ordination is more likely 
to be effected by a sympathetic understanding between heads of de- 
partments who begin getting into touch with each other and learning 
each others’ minds about a scheme in common, at the very outset of the* 
scheme ?— Of course, if the heads of the departments can co-operate m 
that sense, then that w*ouId do away w’ith any necessity for any such 
appointment; but there is some difficulty about that at times. 

66.588. In answer to Question 15 (rf), you are speaking of the immu- 
nisation of cattle from rinderpest by methods of inoculation. Are you 
thinking there of the method whiclx is at present being used in this 
Province, the serum-alone method, or are you thinking of the more 
lasting immunity conferred by the serum-simultaneous method?— I was 
thinking more of the methods at present employed in the Province; 
they met with very great opposition at first, but that is gradually 
disappearing. 

66.589. Would you agree that it is difficult to conceive of any scheme 
to meet the danger of rinderpest being fully effective unless the 
Feudatory States were also prepared to take part? — Yes. Of course, 
they adjoin the Province more in Orissa than up this side. Our real* 
trouble on this side would be the Nepal Terai. 

66,690. Is it your view that the authorities in the Feudatory States 
would be ready to co-operate with the Province ? — I have not had much' 
experience in Orissa, but I imagine that if the matters were put pro- 
perly before them they would probably join in any steps that were 
being taken. 

66,591. In answer to Question 22 (6), you are speaking of the ex- 
pansion of societies for the sale of produce, and I gather that you 
would favour the setting up of such if you thought they were likely 
to be a success. ^ Are thefe any cases of successful sale societies work-' 
ing m the Province ? — I came across one in Bihar which I mention^ im 
my note; that was mainly in connection with the sale of potatoes; I 
think there is room for societies of that nature. 

J/r. ir. B, Hey each. 



66.592. On page 283 you cite the case of the potato society, but you 
Idoow of ao others I have not really been closely associated with this 
branch of work. 

66.593. I thought perhaps you had some in mind, and could tell 
Tis about it from the outside point of view t—This was the only parti* 
cular one that I came across recently and that has proved a great 
auccessu 

66.694. Tou deal in your answer to Question 23 (a) with the matter 
of compulsory education, amongst other things. I think there is 
a permissive Compulsory Education Act in operation in the Province. 
It is within the capacity of local authorities to adopt compulsory edu* 
nation, is it not? — ^Under certain conditions. I do not personally re- 
commend that. 

66.695. But is it the case that there is a permissive Act in force f— 
*Theire is a permissive Act in force, but I think the question of money 
is the real difficulty; there is the difficulty of teachers and various other 
difficulties. 

66.696. Are you familiar with conditions in the Banki Union ? — No» 
I have never worked in Cuttack. 

66.697. I am told that there they have adopted compulsory education 
in a small area in which there are only 4,723 males; 629 boys were en- 
rolled but the attendance only amounted to 67 per cent. Tou told us 
a moment ago that you yourself do not recommend the adoption of the 
oompulsorv system; would you develop that?— I do not object to com- 
pulsory education as such, but my opinion at the present moment is 
that there are not enough funds to carry it out, nor are there enough 
teachers or staff to enforce it if you brought it in. One of the main 
difficulties about elementary education is competent teachers. 

66.598. Ajiart from the difficulty of financing compulsory education 
and of providing the necessary staff, do you think public opinion is 
Tipe for a step of that sort in this Province?— I think public opinion 
would favour it, but I am not at all sure that there would not be 
a little difficulty, to start with, over the compulsory nature of getting 
the boys to school, when they came to be fined and bo on when they did 
not go; there might be a little trouble over that when it was actually 
working, but I think pulilic opinion would advocate the step. 

66.599. Professor Gangulee they welcome an extra cess for 

the purpose ?— My opinion is that they would not. They would be 
very glad to have any improvement of this nature, provided it did not 
cost them anything. That is the experience we have had with all the 
union committees, that they are willing enough to spend any money 
that the district board hands them, but the last thing they want to do 
is to tax themselves. 

66.600. The Chaiinnaii: I want to get from you rather more particu- 
lars than you give us about the arrangements between landlord and 
tenant for the working 'of private irrigation schemes. Take first the 
capital charge: does the landlord as a rule carry out a scheme con- 
fined to his own lands, or do a group of landlords come together and 
undertake a joint scheme ?— The district where these schemes are most 
general is Gaya. These irrigation schemes are very old schemes that 
Tiave been in existence for a very considerable time; I think some 
of them existed before our connection with India. There are very few 
new schemes being worked out. What happens is that there are long 
•systems of pgnes running through a very large number of villages, all 
the landlords concerned pay shares towards the cost of the upkeep, and 
they have days arranged among themselves for taking the water. 
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66.601. We have been provide^} with informatidn which suggeets that 
the returns in recent years show a marked increase in the area e«l- 
manded by private irrigation schemes. Do you think that is due to aia 
actual increase or to a change in the classification ?•— It has not come 
to my notice, as far as this division goes, and I should say there h^ 
not been any very large increase. My experience here is that the irri- 
gation schemes are, many of them, being neglected and passing out of 
usefulness. Far from being extended, they are deteriorating. 

66.602. Do you know any cases of landlords making from the begin- 
ning a new scheme during your own period of service in the Province t— 
No. There have been certain applications under the Private Irriga- 
tion Works Act, but 1 have not seen any or had any experience of any 
coming to a successful conclusion. 

66,603 Do you think there is an opening for schemes of that sort! — 
I think the real difficulty is that the proprietary interests arc getting sa 
sub-divided. Take this district, for instance, where there is continual 
sub-division; th^ proprietary interests, I think, are now some 16,000 or 
17,000, and they arc continually increasing; so that any irrigation 
scheme must pass through a largo number of villages with a large num- 
ber of proprietors, and the difficulty is to got any working agreement 
between them. 

66,604. Do you attribute the deterioration which hag taken place in 
these schemes to that fact I think the best schemes we have are schemee^ 
which run through big estates where there is one zamindar'to control 
them; but where they pass through various estates and the pro- 
prietors consist of a large number of members belonging to the same 
family, and that sort of thing, the chance of cohesion is very small. 

66,606. Has it ever been suggested that Government should take, over 
these private schemes? — No, I have never known that suggestion made; 
but, of course, if they could be brought under some such control, it 
would certainly be a great benefit. 

66.606. So much for their construction : now as regard.s the method 
of charge ; in no case, I take it, is the water as such sold only to those 
tenants who wish to take it, and not charged for to those who do not 
wish to take it ?--No, it is never done in that way. The irrigation 
charge, as I tried to explain, is included in what we call the rent, 
and whether a man gets it or not, he pays his half, and if the irrigation 
scheme is neglected, he pays his half. ' Then when he comes to get a 
commutation into a cash rent, he is opposed at every turn on the 
ground that if he is given a cash rent the landlord would have no 
inducement to keep the scheme up. So the thing goes on. The result 
is that the general tendency is for the tenant to apply for commutation 
and the landlord to oppose it. 

66.607. You have made plain to us the manner in which, in your 
view, the system of produce rents tends to diminish the value of these 
rrigation schemes. Mr. Foley, who has been good enough to provide 

the Commission with a note of evidence* hut who is not to appear for 
oral examination, tells us on page 225 of his note that in his view 
another factor acting as an obstacle to any improvement in the way 
of irrigation i.s that of the permanent settlement ; he says it is difficult 
to see how any improvement cap be effected in the present conditions : 
that is in the permanently settled areas. Have you anything to say on 
that point? — I would not altogether accept that view, because, of 
course, the permanent settlement is there to stay, it is a very light 
tax on the land, and there is nothing in that which prevents the land- 


♦ ViM Appendix on pages 225*228. 
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lords develop inf? tbeir irrigation schemes. I think almost the only 
ttope is to get these schemes uikder some public control, or su<^ as are 
wjt)rth it 

66.608. I think I have misapprehended the point; I think this refers 

to Government irrigation schemes. That makes it clear those 

are different 

66.609. So that the permanent settlement, in your view, does not 
interfere in any way with the development of private irrigation 
schemes?— No, because all the schemes are^ managed theoretically by 
the landlord, or the man who is holding from Government, and the 
rate at which he is holding is a very light rate indeed compared with 
what he gets for the lands. 

66.610. Now w:ll you give us your views on the question whether 
the permanent settlement is a bar or a handicap to the extension of 
irrigation works constructed and conducted by Government? — I do 
not see that it is connected very much. 

66.611. Unless vou wish to put a charge on all the land command* 
ed ?— I understand, at any rate in the Government canals here, that 
the people who want the water pay for it, the rate is fixed, and, as I 
understand, the rate is a very reasonable rate to which no cultivetor 
really objects, and they are very glad to get it. 

66.612. Provided j^ou adhere to that basis of charge for the water^ 
prima facie I see no difficulty, but if you wish to embark on an alter* 
native system according to which a definite charge in the shape of an 
increased land revenue is attached to all land commanded, whether 
water is taken or not, then I presume the permanent settlement 
might be an obstacle ?— If the land that is irrigated is going to have 
an extra charge going to Government, then you would have to do away 
with the permanent settlement, because otherwise the landlord gets 
the whole of the increase and the State gets none. 

66.613. I was trying to understand what Mr. Foley was thinking of 
because he is not coming here, and I thought perhaps you could help? 
—T have never aiscussed that matter with him, and when you read it 
out, it took me rather by surprise, because I did not follow it mY&elf. 

66.614. I will read on : ‘There are many districts where new irriga* 

tion schfunes aie required and where they could easily be effected by 
Government to the inanense benefit of the people, if only some small 
return (*ould be secured to Government on the capital expended’^ ? — 
T see what he means now. What he means really is : do away Wiih the 
permanent settlement in those areas and allow Government to take 
the increase tMi the tenant actually gets. At present when the Gov- 
ernment docs t, it sells the water to the tenant, and if the rate of 
the rent goes up, the landlord gets it or else if the rent does not go 
up th^^ tenant gets it. I dr. not see what else he couhl me,if» ; it is 
bringing the lands directly under Government which he means, I 
'Suppose. 

66.615. That is taking the view that, apart from the right of the 
Government to receive reasonable payment for the water provided, 
Government is also entitled to a fair share in the general increase of 
prespeiity which results from irrigation ? — ^That, I think, must be his 

06.616. To return for a moment to the schemes of private irrigition, 
can you think of any p.'ivatc irrigation scheme in the Prtivin»'e which 
is maintained in first class order and really well administered t— I should 
tthink there are one or two in Gaya that belong to the Tikari estate; 
Ihere are several there which are really good schemes and are well 
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administered. I think they are rather extensive schemes. I have no 
acquiantanoe with any outside that district 

66.617. Oould you conceive new schemes of that sort being started 
co-operatively? Would that be possible t— It is the system of land 
tenure which I think is the real trouble. You would have to acquire 
land, and, the cost of excavation being very heavyi it would almosl 
make it like a public canal. 

66.618. Sir Henry Lawrence : What is the source of water for these 
irrigation schemes; is it tanks or hill streams or what?— ‘They art 
mostly hill streams. The slope of the country in Gaya is from South 
to North, where there is what we call the Chota Nagpur chain of hills. 
The water comes down in the monsoon and it is held up by hitvds at 
different points^and then distributed. Then they- have another system 
of bnndiny uj) a large area of low land with embankments on all 
sides and holding up the water in a sort of reservoir. 

66.619. Both systems are in force ?-— Yes, but the source of supply hr 
more or less natural in its inception. 

66.620. Is the water perennial or does it only last during the monsoon 
or shortly after? — It only lasts during the monsoon, and, of course, 
it IS only really required till about November for the winter rice; it is 
mainly due to the monsoon. 

66.621. lo ensure the safety of the rahi crop?— No; it is almost 
entirely for the dhnn crop. 

66.622. In your note I do not think you make any refetence to 
emigration, ^ome unofficial witnesses think that^ emigration is an 
important subject to be considered by Government for the benefit of 
the people. Is there much emigration from this Province ?■— I think 
there is a certain amount; this division is more or less over-populated, 
but the people have a great disinclination to leave their lands. I think 
the people who do go are mostly the landless labourers and they very 
often come back at the harvesting season. 

66.623. Where do they emigrate to ? — Calcutta and the coalmines,, 
and then at times to Eastern I^engal to assist in the harvesting. 

66.624. They do not emigrate to take up other agricultural lands 
elsewhere ?~~No, I do not think so. 

66.625. It is purely a labour emigration for industrial puiposes? — 
Yes. 

66.626. Is there any jestriction on such emigration ?— None whatever; 
they go as they like and come as they like, I think. 

66.627. Does any labour go to the tea gardens ? — I think very little 
from this part of the country. From Chota Nagpur a considerable 
number go. 

66.628. Is there any restriction on that emigration to the tee 
gardens? — I do not think so. 

66.629. Do you think anything should be done to encourage such 
emigration ?— It is difficult to suggest anything of that nature ; they 
are bound to follow their occupations; I mean, if there is a demand 
they will go, provided there are suitable earnings. 

66.630. There are restrictions in force in certain Provinces in regard 
to emigration to the tea gardens, but they are not in force in this 
Province ?— It is all regulated ; recruitment is under a regular system. 
But what I understand you to ask is whether anyone is prevented from 
going. Anyone who wants to go can go, but the recruiting agency 
has certain duties to perform and those are performed. 

Mr» IF. B, Heycoch 
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66.631. You know no doubt that in the United Provinces emigration 
is prohibited from certain districts ; there is nothing of that kind here t 
— Not chat I know of. Recruiting agents do not have to have licenses 
to go into ceriaiu districts; I do not know of any district on which a 
bar has been placed. 

66.632. Is there any feeling in this Province that the labour should 
be retained in order to provide cheap agricultural labour in the Pro- 
vince ? — I do not think so ; I think certainly in this part of the world 
there is more than sufficient labour to deal with agriculture. 

66.633. tSir Thomaa Middlrfou : You express the view that Sabour 
Agricultural College might be given another chance ? — Yes. 

66.634. That, any how, there is a case for reconsidering the ques- 
tion of agricultural education in the Province. I understand it is pro- 
posed to establish a veterinary college in the Province ; would it not 
be desirable to try and combine these institutions / — I should think it 
might be quite possible to combine them ; the only thing is that of 
course there is still the agricultural college standing at Sabour, and 
intact I think. If you ^erc to set up the college here where the veteri- 
nary college is being built, it would necessitate building another 
college, would it not? 

66.635. The officer in charge of the Veterinary Department told us 
that one of the main subjects he was going to teach at the Veterinary 
College was animal husbandry I — It is very necessary I think. 

66.636. It is certainly a subject which interests the agricultural 
student as much as it does the vcterinai*y student'^ — Yes, I think that 
is so. 

66.637. It occurred to me there might be some economy in combin- 
ing the two teaching institutions? — I taico it, if w’e were to start a 
college now, it upuld probably be started in Patna where the Veteri- 
nary College is; the only reason why I w^as thinking of Sabour was 
because the college is already there with the farm attached to it. 

06.638. You think that not only the Agricultural College but the 
public services would benefit if students passing through the college 
were to enter Revenue Department? — 1 thought they might be use- 
lul in the administration of khas mahaU, »Oovernment estates and 
things of that nature, where a certain amount of money is spent on 
agricultural improvements and things of that nature. They might be 
trained. 

66.639. You have had a great deal of experience, you have been 
Director of Agriculture in your time, and know the conditions of the 
Province intimately; would you care to put in a note indicating the 
directions in which you think it would be useful to the public services 
if some agricultural education were acquired by candidates for these 
services?— My main idea in suggesting the reopening of the Sabour 
college was that if this department is going to develop, there is no 
reason why it should not train its own staff for some years to come, 
because, after all, the present idea is to open a certain number of 
experimental farms, demonstration farms and to demonstrate in the 
villages themselves. All that pre-supposes, for a Province like this, 
a large staff, and there is no reason why the college should not train 
them. 

66.640. You think the college would have quite enough work to do 
for the Agricultural Department in the immediate future ?— Yes, if they 
are going to extend this department. When I was connected with the 
department, there was a very small staff, with practically no district 
staff at all, and there was really nowhere to put them in the depart- 
ment. But now that they are developing and setting up more farms 
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in the districts and also trying to bring home the improvements to the 
villagers themselves, there should be a number of appointments going 
in the near future. 

66.641. But in a Province situated as Bihar is, would not some 
knowledge of agriculture be of great value to provincial officers in gen- 
eral Yes, I think it would, except that the ordinary provincial staff, 
as we have it, have very little to do directly with agriculture. 

66.642. The point which I wanted to get from you was whether 
there was, in the condition of this Province, anything which would 
indicate that some training in agriculture might be of special value?-— 
Of course, the members of the Provincial Services are often deputed 
to the Co-operative Department and allied departments, where their 
knowledge would be useful. 

66.643. On page 219 of your meraorandurii of evidence, you refer to 
a large increase in demonstration farms. I am not clear from the 
context- whether you mean farms run by the department entirely, or 
farms on the land of cultivators ? — I mean demonstration farms run 
by the department, to bring home to the ordinary cultivators the 
various improvements. That is what I was thinking of mainly. 

66.644. Approximately what number, do- you think, would be want- 
ed in a Province of this size ? — It is very difficult to say what would 
be wanted in the end, because it would depend on the success that 
attended them, but taking the Province as a wiiole, there could not be 
any harm in starling w^ith each sub-diviilion having one. A sub-divi- 
sion covers a very la^ge area, and of course if they proved a great 
success, more could be started in the fhanas, 

66.645. How^ many sub-divisions are there? — The Province consists 
of twenty to twenty-one districts, and I should think there must be 
three to four sub-divisions in each district. 

66.646. This would mean about eiglitv demonstration farms ? — If 
you gave one to each sub-division, you w^ould require seventy to eighty 
demonstration farms, 

66.647. But, in addition, you attach great importance to demons- 
tration on the cultivator's owm holding? — Yes, I do; under his owm 
conditions. 

66.648. I take it, from your answer on page 221, that the large 
states in Bihar are in process of fairly rapid sub-division? — In some 
districts the proprietary interests are getting very largely sub-divided, 
but in certain districts where they have very big landed estates that 
is not going on. 

66.649. Y^ou mention Patna district specifically ?— I meant this par- 
ticular district, w^here there is a very large sub-division of proprietary 
interests. 

66.650. I understand that the cash rents, where they exist, are 
settled by some form of court?— YVs, what we call the old cash rents 
are the original cash rents on which tenants, as a rule, took the 
holding. Most of them are of very great antiquity. 

66.651. When revised, who revises them? — ^There is a periodical 
Fettlement. A survey and setth-.inent parry goes round, and w^heii 
that takes place they do revise the rents. 

66.652. The rent then settled takes into account the irrigation faci- 
lities provided by the landowner ?— Not exactly. When a settlement 
goes round, it will revise the rent and raise it if necessary, but mainly 
on the basis of the rise in prices. 

3fr» 1^. Tfeyconh, 
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06.653. 1$ no account taken of the water supply?— -If a new water 
supply was put in, they would take account of it, but probably the 
water supply existed when the rent was originally fixed. 

66.654. What I wanted to get from you is whether there is any 
method by which, when the landowner receives a caah rent, he could 
be compeljed to keep up the water supply? — It is very diifficult. 

66.655. You sec that kind of thing done in other countries ?— It is 
essential of course that he should, but it is very difficult in actual 
practice. If he took a water rate, then the matter would be simple^ 
but at present, in most of these produce holdings, the rent is not 
fixed by reason of the water supply. 

66.656. I see the strong argument that exists in favour of the pro- 
duce rent on irrigated land but one wants to get away from the pro- 
duce rent and on to the basis of cash rents. The difficulty seems to 
be the maintenance of the water supply, under the cash rent system ? — 
In this particular district of Gaya, where the produce rent is more 
or less general, the feeling has always been that if you commute you 
may ruin the irrigation systems. The landlords may say “It is com- 
muted, we have nothing more to do with it, we will not bothe^’^ 
and the tenants wnll not keep it up. On the other hand, if you do 
not commute, the tenants come in and say ‘‘These systems are 
neglected, the produce system is a bad one from our point of view”* 
And so. one is placed on the horns of a dilemma. 

66.657. There is no remedy at present ? — I can see no remedy w ithout 
some change, that is to say a change of separating the irrigation charge 
from the rent, in which case there would be no objection to commutar 
tion. 

06.658. In a district in which both cash rents and produce rents 
occur, what is the relation between the two ? The landlord's pro- 
duce rent is fifty per cent, and fifty per cent of the produce on 
the average output of rice in the Province would be something like 
forty-five to fifty rupees an acre ?— -It would vary a great deal accord- 
ing to the capacity of the land. 

66.659. It would vary wdth the quality ?— Yes. 

66.660. How does the cash rent compare with the produce rent 
in an average ease ?— They vary a great deal. The old cash rents 
in the village are quite low, out of all proportion the value of the 
holdings. On the other hand, the rents that w’^e have fixed in a num- 
ber of cases that we have commuted are quite reasonable rents, vary- 
ing of course with the capacity of the land. Of course, the produce 
rent is very much higher than the cash rent. 

66,061. I am entirely ignorant of what ihe range of cash rents may 
be?— I w^ould rather prefer to pi't H in thi^ way: 1 do not think the 
cash rents ever are much more than what we would call one-fourth of 
the gross produce rents. I am only speaking from guess work. It 
is certainly never as high as half the gross produce ; it might be one- 
third. It is very difficult to say; they vary so much. 

66,662. On page 222, you refer to the appointment of a Development 
Officer. Do you think that this Development Officer should neces- 
sarily be a member of the Indian Civil Service, or would you make 
the appointment open to any one who had been the head of one of 
the co-ordinated departments ?— It will have to be an appointment to 
be fill^ from anywhere, provided you get a person with suitable 
experience and driving power. It would be no use putting anybody 
else in. 
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66.663. On page 223 of the note you say that in this Province, owing 
to the permanent settlement, landowners are not likely to take^ a 
practical interest in the matter of improvement. There is no question 
about the fact, but is it not in itself a remarkable position of affairs 
that a permanent settlement, which means that all the benefit of 
improvement accrues either to the landowner or his tenant, should 
cause landowners to take no interest in improvement? — ^My own 
experience is that they are quite content with the difference between 
what they pay to Government and what they get in rent from the 
tenantry. Take the landowners that have ver^^ large incomes; I do 
not think they want to go into the matter further. 

66.664. They have got enough, and there is no incentive to improve? 
— I am referring to the big estates that draw very large 'incomes. 
There, there is no particular personal incentive. The owners of those 
estates practically have as much as they want. 

66,666. Mr. Calverf : From tho revenue officer's point of view, is 
this amendment of the Public Demands Recovery Act in this Pro- 
vince, permitting the recovery of contributions to a society in liqui- 
dation as an aiTear of land revenue, successful ? — There have not been 
a very great number of liquidation cases to judge from, but I think, 
if I understand what you moan by 'successful, that the Certificate 
Department is more likely to recover it than any other department, 
if it can be recovered, 

66.666. Does it throw much work on the Collectors ? — Not at pre- 
sent. 

66.667. It has not presented any very great difficulty ? — It has not, 
except the difficulty inf collecting; it is much more difficult to collect. 

66.668. There is no congestion in the Collector’s office ? — Not at pre- 
sent, 

66.669. On page 221, the argument in favour of the share system 
of rents is that it leads to nuitualify of interest between the landlord 
and the tenant, I gather from your replies, however, that it has 
not proved true in this Province*^ — My idea is that this system is 
successful when more land is to be developed than there are culti- 
vators, but when there are more cultivators wanting land, the shoe 
is on the other foot. 

66.670. This is reallv an indication of the strong position of the 

landlord the tenant ?— A very large number of commutation 

cases come before me, and my experience is that I never have an 
application for commutation f?*om a landlord. They always come from 
the tenants, and every application is opposed. I judge from that fact 
that the system is liked by the one side and not by the other, taken 
on the whole. There are two things in the main which the tenants 
dislike about it; one is the collection work, which means a large 
staff has to be employed, and there is a good lot of peculation on 
their part and the landlord does not get his full demand ; the second 
thing is the question of appraisement. If a landlord goes round and 
appraises a crop at so much and the tenant disputes it he takes the 
case to the civil court, which is a vexatious and expensive business 
for the tenant. The one real thing that the tenant does like to Know 
is how much he has got to pay. That is a thing which is uncertain; 
no one knows what he has ,to pay each year as rent. It depends on 
appraisement and this depends on the subordinates who go round and 
appraise. That is the real root of the unpopularity of the system. 

66.671. Division is not done actually on the threshing floor f— It 
Is done in some cases where the hatai system is in force. To this 
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system there is not the same objection. The objection arises m cases 
where the rent is determined by appraisement. 

66.672. It has been very clearly and definitely and officially stated 
that, when introducing the permanent settlement, the Government of 
Lord Cornwallis intended that rents also should be permanently fixed. 
Can you tell us how the idea got lost sight of? — I think that has 
happened in process of time. In this Province, on account of the 
permanent settlement, we have no large revenue establishment tn 
look into these things ; we are divorced from all touch with it ; we are 
not the landlords. In Provinces where you have no permanent settle 
ment, you are in essence the landlords, and you have got (o keep 
up your books properly. Here the landlord is the landlord, and we 
tire merely resrenue collectors; that is the reason. 

66.673. Dr. Byder\ Does it occur in the proclamation issued by 
Lord Cornwallis that the rents would always be permanently fixed? 
— I do not know. That statement was put to me. 

66.674. Mr, Calvert : I quoted from the Orissa Famine Report of 
1866?— My answer was with reference to that statement. I ha%'e rot 
read the proclamation recently. 

66.675. It is quite outside practical politics to get back to that condi- 
tion of fixing the rents so long as the revenue is fixed ?— If you had a 
revision conducted by the Settlement Department you could revise 
your rents every fifteen years or whatever period you like, but I do 
mot see any other way of doing it. 

66.676. On this question of co-operative societies, do yon accejit 
the condition laid down in the Act that the object of co-operative 
societies should be the economic interest of the members ?-“Yes. 

66.677. We have had it given in evidence that the first function 
of a co-operative society should be the moral uplift of members ? — 
I do not agree with that. 

66.678. On tLio question of extending societies for the sale of pro- 
duce, and similar matters, is it correct to say that you consider it 
desirable that the agriculturist should be sufficiently educated in the 
•economics of his business ? — Yes, I think that is one of the essentials. 

66.679. Do you think that the education of the agriculturist in the 
^economics of his business should be the function of the Co-operative 
'Department ?— If they can find the funds I should like to see them do 
it. 


66.680. In 1920 there was passed a Kamiouti Agreements Act and 
it was passed in order to secure that by no stretch of circumstances 
could these people be driven to bind themselves or their families to 
work for a particular master on a particular wage for longer than a 
year? Has it proved effective?— It is very difficult to say I should 
rather doubt whether it has, because I notice, for instance, that when 
they come up before me in partition cases there is always a. very 
Iceen interest to get the working tenants into their shares, the idea 
obviously being that the roan wno gets the low class labourers into 
Ills share will have some held on him to get work done. Otherwrise it 
could mean nothing. 

66.681. It is also stated in the same Government review that it 
•was hoped that this new system of annual hiring of labour would raise 
wages. Has it had the effect of raising wages?— Yes, in towns, but 
cut in the interior I still think that the landlord gets his work done 
:At rates* which we should think are certainly not economic. 



66.682. Does the Act actually eerve to increase the wages of rural 
labour?— I do not think so. 

66.683. Then there is a very distinct pronouncement to the effect 
that “should it be found that, in the absence of special punitive pro- 
visions, the Kanrnouti Agreements Act is incapable of restoring tj the 
agricultural labourer his right to sell his labour for a reasonable 
wage, it is the declared policy of Government to strengthen the Act^' 1 
—For practical purposes I do not think that anything has been done 
to give effect to that Av.t. The Act is on the Statute bo.k but I 
do not know whether it means anything more. 

66.684. The Act has proved ineffective ?— Yes. 

66.685. (Government has not given effect to its declared policy? — 
It has taken no special measures to do so. 

66.686. Thf Vlmirrnan : Is there a system according to which the 
hmdlord claims a fee when a tenant sub-lets ?— Yes. There is no freedom 
of transfer in this Province. In many villages he can only transfer with 
the consent of the landlords and on such terms as the landlords allow. 

66.687. As a rule, the terms include a cash element ?— Almost in- 
variably. 

66.688. Do you use the term ohwah ? — Yes, that is a very familiar 
term. 

66.689. It is explained, in the glossary of the Bengal volume of 
evidence, as an illegal addition demanded by a su])erior holder of land 
from an inferior holder. T do not know whether the first part of the 
description is right or wrong. Do you agree with the word ‘iJlcgaP ? — 
Undoubtedly. The abwah really means that. It is an illegal addition 
to rent, 

66.690. Professor Gangulee: It is different from salami t — Salami is 
a legal thing that a man may take for getting a transfer. Ahwahs are 
an illegal addition to rent called by various names in the Province. 

66.691. JJr, }ly(hr\ You were for some time Director of Agriculture? 
— For something like two years. 

66.692. You have also got much experience of revenue maiters? — 
I have been working in the revenue line foi many \ears as Collector 
and Commissioner, 

66.693. As head of the Agricultural Department your activities were 
confined to three or four things, to improve existing crops, introduce 
new crops, to prevent cattle diseases, and to improve agricultural stock. 
These are, broadly, the duties of the Agricultural Department ?— Yes. 

66,094. As a revenue officer, you saw the other side of the matter. 
C‘ould you tell me what has been the effect of this system of produce 
rents on the improvements which you advocated as head of the Agricul- 
tural Department ? Whore this 8y.stem of produce rents prevails, do 
you think the lepant has any inducement to take up, say, an improved 
crop which \ou recommended?—! am bound to say that T am entirely 
opposed to the system of produce rents, hut it is inevitable in certain 
circumstances; I do not think the system is a good one. 

66,695. If the Agricultural Department advocates a new crop and the 
tenant who is on a produce rent basis says that he will have nothing 
to do with the new crop, do you not think that the activities of the 
Agricultural Department are to that extent nullified 1 — I woiild pat it this 
way. If a tenant thought that he had a good thing recommended by 
the Agricultural Department, he would experiment with it on his cash 
paying lands and not on produce paying lands* He would get the full 
benefit that way. 

Jtfr, ir. B. HeycocL 



66,61^. He would not introduce it on bis produce rent lands f-^He 
would) if he found that it paid^im but he would try it first on bis cash 
'|)aying lands. 

66,697. 1'he same thing applies to the improvement, of the existing 
crops. Although he knew that by improved methods he could raise more 
produce, the fact that be would have to share it with the other man 
would deter him from undertaking the labour. That would be the pro- 
bable effect 1—1 would make the same reph, that the tenant would 
always give his first attention to cash paying lands. 

66)698. With regard to the theory on which produce rents are based, 
that they induce the landlords to maintain the existing system of irriga- 
tion, do the landlords, as a matter of fact, maintain them in a state 
of reasonable efficiency 1 — It is impossible tf give a general answer 
because there are some systems that are in good order and there are 
a good many that are neglected and have lost their usefulness. 

66.699. Are you not in favour of discarding this theory and, along 
with it, the system of produce rents?— I would not go so far as to do 
away with the produce system in a district like Gaya, for instance, 
unless I were able to do something to maintain the existing irrigation 
systems in an efficient state. I think, if you could do that, there would 
be no objection to changing the system. 

66.700. il/r. Cnlvrrt : The quotation I w'as trying to give you reads 
thus ; ‘^to prevent these people from binding themsehes or their families 
to work for a particular master on a particular wage for longer than 
one year^’ ? — I do not think it modifies the answer. 

66.701. The Raja of ParJahimedi : You say that the zamindars of 
this Province are not very interested in agriculture. Does the Court 
of Wards create an interest in the zaniindars when the estates come 
into their management?—! think the Court of Wards tries to give the 
minors tis good a training as possible. It sends them to what it considers 
the best schools and it gives other forms of education. 

06.702. What has been the effect f— It is difficult to say. It is a ques** 
tion of individuality. Take for instance Bettiah, It is one of T^he largest 
estates under the Court of Wards in this Province It has oeen with 
the Court of Wards ever since I have been in the country and is likely 
to remain for some time. 

66.703. Apart from that, has the Court of Wards opened any model 
farms in those estates ? — There mtrs one farm in Bettiah. 

66.704. In the educational institutions to which the sons of zamindars 
go, is agriculture being taught as a '^course of study?— I am afraid I 
cannot say, because that would depend upon the syllabus in any parti- 
cular school or college to which wards are sent. I am not really conver- 
sant with that side of the question. 

66.705. Has the Member in charge ever taken any intert^vSt in 
approaching these educational authoritiOwS to include agriculture as a 
subject?— I understand that when a ward is under the charge of the 
Court of Wards, the latter tries to find out which school or college is 
most suited to the ward and accordingly sends the ward to that parti- 
cular institution. But of course the Court of Wards has no business 
to suggest to the institution that it should modify its course f^r the 
benefit of a single person. 

66.706. You do not know whether such subjects are being taught in 
the educational institutions ?— Unless you can give me the names of 
the particular institutions to which you are referring, I am afraid I 
cannot tell you. 
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66.707. Take the Raipur College as an instance?— I know that one 
or two wards have gone there, but I am afraid I cannot tell yon what 
the syllabus is. 

66.708. With regard to the increase of revenues in the estates, you 
have been saying that the zamindars are so contented that they do not 
even care lo further the possibilities of improving their irrigationaJ* 
sources. Do you know what the real reason is for that ? Is it because 
of anything in the Irrigation Act, or some other Act, of which they are 
afraid Not that I know of. I do not think I put it as broadly as that. 
1 said, I think, in my note that their main interest was really that of 
rent collectors. 

66.709. Is the position of the zamindar clearly defined in the Irriga- 
tion Act as far as irrigational sources are concerned ?— I am not quite 
sure about that. There is a Private Works Irrigation Act and there 
IS also a Minor Works Irrigation 'Act, but I do not know of any other 
Act that is specially designed to help the zamindars in starting irriga 
tion schemes. 

66.710. I suppose the ownership of river beds, tanks, hill streams 
and so on, is well defined 1 — They generally belong to the zamindar in 
whose estate they lie, except navigable rivers. 

66.711. On i)age 219 you suggest that demonstration is best done when 
carried out on the ryot^s own fields. W^ould you also suggest that if 
there was any loss, it should be made good to the ryot?— -That vould be 
a question for the Agricultural Department. If the Agricultural Depart- 
ment was starting a demonstration on the ryot^s own land in order to 
prove a certain thing, I do not see why they should not guarantee to 
make good any loss. 

66.712. Talking about local moneylenders and the way in 'which 
they try to keep the ryots in their clutches, I was not clear as to whether 
the ryot who has to borrow money and who is forced into the money- 
lender's grip, could not seek relief under the TTsnrious Loans Act. I 
want to know whether the ryot is able to seek redress when he.is pressed 
by his creditor, under the Usurious Loans Act ?— Litigation and resorting 
to the courts mean money, do they not ? That is the difficulty; if he is 
sued for his debt he has got to defend himself and he naturally cannot 
do that for nothing. 

66.713. But he c<an go to the court under certein sections of the Act 
and say that he has been oppressed? — ^Yes, but He would have to employ 
some one to appear on his behalf. 

66,714. Sir James MacKenna : As a District Officer and Commissioner 
for a considerable number of years, will you tell the Commission whether 
you have come across any tracts in which, agriculturally, there has been 
a marked improvement as a result of the activities of the Agricultural 
Department ? — I cannot say that T have come across any large tract of 
country where there has been any very marked improvement. 

66,715. You lay a good deal of emphasis on demonstration farms. Do 
you not think that seed farms would probably be better than demonstra- 
tion farms? — I should be very much in favour of seed farms for Uie 
distribution of pure seed. 

C6,716. Rather than have demonstration farms ?— I would like to have 
demonstration farms as well, but I suppose seed farms would probably 
be easier to manage and better to start with. 

66,717. The result probably would be that you would get large areas 
under improved seed ?— That is so. 
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66.718. In reply to the Chairman, I think, you said that it would be 
a very good thing if work of distinction in the agricultural and co^ 
operative branches were recognised by the grant of titles. Have you any 
local titles of distinction, as apart from the Indian titles of Khan Sahib 
and so on ? — I do not think there are any. 

66.719. Do you think that it would be a good thing to institute a 
title of merit for works of distinction in the agricultural, co-operative 
and other branches of public activity ?— Yes, provided the title of dis- 
tinction were brought into public esteem. Indians, as a rule, value certain 
titles more than others, and you would have to make sure that this was 
one of the titles which ^hey valued. 

66.720. In point of fact they have introduced this in Burma?— Yes, if 
you could get a sort of general value attached to the title then 1 think 
it would be a good thing indeed. 

66.721. Profemor Gangulee: In your tours in the districts, what 
definite agricultural improvements have yon observed ? You stated a 
little while ago, if I mistake not, that you had not observed any marked 
improvement in largo tracts. May I know whether you have observed 
any improvement in small, isolated tracts ?— If you go to look for such 
improvements I dare say you will find them in particular places where 
demonstrations are carried out, but while going out on tour one does 
not come across such improvements spread over the country In large 
tracts. At any rate I cannot recall to mind any large tract of country 
where it may be said that the whole standard of the cultivation had been 
raised. 

66.722. Do you then think that better crops are being grown m certain 
tracts now than used to be the case, say, ten or fifteen year's ago?— 
It is veVy difficult to say, simply on general appearances. 

66.723. If the department pursues the policy of conducting demonstra- 
tions on the cultivators’ own lands, do you think that it will be necessary 
to have as many as seventy or seventy-five demonstration farms, as 
suggested by you ? — That would simply be a matter of detail. The 
demonstration farms would be opened and then demonstration would 
be carried out in the villages and other local areas. That was my idea. 

66.724. You are in favour of re-establishing the Sabour Agricultural 
College? What would be the advantage of having this institution at 
Patna? — It was not my suggestion that it should be located at Patna. 
All I said was that, if the question was being reconsidered, then it 
w’ould probably be advantageous to put it near the veterinary institu- 
tion, so as to centralise such institutions in one place, but, as the CoUego 
exists already at Sabour, it seemed to me simpler to utilise what 
already exists That is all. 

66.725. Do you favour affiliation to the University ?— I have no marked 
views on that point. 

66.726. Do you think that more students would then be attracted t — 
I am inclined to agree that that would be the case. 

66.727. One of the reasons for the failure of Sabour was that it 
failed to attract a sufficient number of students; is that not so ?— I would 
put it in this way, that in its initial stages when it was first started it 
attracted more students, but these students became disappointed when 
they found that there were no cut-and-dried appointments waiting for 
them, and so the attraction ceased. 

66.728. Have you any views on the entrance qualifications of the 
students of the agricultural college 1— That would, in my opinion, depend 
on the lines on which the college was re-opened. 
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66^729. I uiidieriitaiul that the entrance qualification at the time when 
college was started was the ordinary matriculation standard, which 
I is a very low standard? — ^Yes, but that, at the present time, is about 
ns high as you could go as an entrance qualification. 

66.730. With the extension of training in elementary science in the 
^University do you not think that you could very well depend on the 
‘Intermediate Science as the entrance qualification ? — That, I think, 
wT»uld be an advantage; but I was considering whether it would not 
be bringing in the students rather late if the entrance qualification were 
'to be the Intermediate Science standard. At any rate that is only a 
/matter of detail and I have no opinion one way or the other. 

66.731. Do you consider that free transfer of holdings is desirable? — 
It depends very much upon the point of view from which you look at it. 

66.732. I am looking at it from the agricultural point of view and 
•from no other ? — Certainly, I consider that to the person who is actually 
in possession of the holding it is entirely to his advantage to have 
^fre^orn of transfer; not having the freedom of transfer diminishes the 
value of his holding. 

66.733. Is it a fact that, in this Province, land is passing out of the 
hands of the cultivators to the moneylenders ?— That is rather a difficult 
question to answer. But I certainly think that in some districts culti- 
vators are becoming small proprietors; in fact you are beginning to get 
a certain num'ber of large cultivators with small proprietary interests. 

06.734. Taking the cash rent as our basis of comparison, could you 
tell the Commission what is the difference between the amount of revenue 
which the landlord pays and the rent which he receives from the 
tenant ! — Rather than hazard n guess I had better get you the actual 
'figures for Patna division. I can then give them to you district by 
•district. T will send yon the irformation later.* 

66.735. You have, I take it, a large number of intermediaries between 
the landlord and the tenant just as we have in Bengal ? — Of course there 
«ire a good number of leases given out on fhika, but we do not, general- 
ly speaking, have the inJulcdari system that you have in Bengal, or 
such things as pafnis, darpafni.'t, etcetera. 

66.736. We have many sorts of intermediaries in Bengal ? — We do not 
"have that to the same extent here. 

66,737. In khus mahnh are the relations between the Government and 
the tenants regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act?—Yes, entirely: the 
only difference in I^has mahals is that they collect their dues by the 
certificate procedure and the ordinary landlord must go to the civil court 
'to recover liis rent. 

66.738. You state that the expansion of the Veterinary Department 
has been too slow. Could you account lor this slowness?— I think the 
War had a good deal to do with it, and also the creation of a new Pro- 
vince and the necessity of meeting immediate needs like the building 
of a new University and things like that. The Province is only just 
beginning to find itself, 

66.739. Too many changes ?— Tlie Piwince came into existence only 
in 1912. 

66, " 740 . Besides the closure of the Sabour college, is there any retro- 
grade step, that you can think of, that has been taken by the Agricul- 
tural Department?— No; that is the only one that comes immediately 
to my notice. 

60,741. You think it is desirable to have close relations between the 
Agricultural and Co-operative depart ments. Co uld you ^lighten the 

' ^ Vide Appendix I. 
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Coiimiiflsioii on the existing relations between these departments t—Ats. 
present there is a Begistrar in charge of the Co-operative Departmenl 
and there is a Director of Agriculture; there is no direct relation between* 
them, except such as they choose to make, personally. There may be 
some relation through the Minister, but I do not for the moment know 
whether the same Minister is in charge of both the departments. 

66,742. You consider that there is no adequate supervision and control* 
of the societies. What control do you mean? — Audit chieHy. What I 
think is, if you want to get the confidence of the public you must make 
their money safe. 

66.743 Could you express an opinion on the excessive sub-division of 
holdings which, you consider, moans a great deal of loss in agricultural 
efficiency 1 — In the present state of public opinion it is difficult to stop it. 
The landlord need not himself recognise sub-division of holdings, but in 
practice he does; and if he chooses to recognise it the holding can be 
split up to any degree. 

66.744. What would be the serious handicap in introducing legisla- 
tion ?— Anything that touches tenancy legislation meets with tremendous 
apposition in this Province, because so many interests come into con- 
flict. 

60.745. Was there any Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act? — A 
Bill was brought in the last session of the Legislative Council, and I 
understand the landlords also are going to bring in a Bill, and these 
may he iliscussed in select committee next July or August. 

66.746. 1 wish to turn once more to the note of evidence given to us 
by Mr. Fole.y. In discussing irrigation he says if only Government could’ 
secure some return for its capital, in the form of increased land revenue, 
it would not be difficult to make the whole of south Bhagalpur and South 
Monghyr practically immune against famine and scarcity. Do you agree 
with that view ?— Taking the canal systems that exist here, the Patna- 
(ianges canals, I understand that they are remunerative on the existing 
terms, I believe there are some canal systems like the Tribeni canal in 
Champaran which are protective and not remunerative. Without esti- 
mates, I cannot give an opinion on the question whether it would be 
possible to build remunerative canal systems in South Bhagalpur and 
South Monghyr. 

66.747. Some non official witnesses have said that control of irriga- 
tion should be taken away from the zamindars and have suggested tibe 
formation of district irrigation boards; do you favour that?—! do not. 
With the present zamindari system I do not think it is possible because 
I do not see. wdthout intricate legislation, how district irrigation com- 
mittees could have uny control over conflicting zamindari interests. 

66,’Wfft. There again the system of land tenure is against you ?•— Yes. 

66,740. What is the attitude of district boards towards education, sani- 
tation and so on Tliey are all for putting up more hospitals and build- 
ing more schools as far ns their funds will allow, rather to the detriment 
of other activities. I mean, they are not at all slow about spending 
money on these rivo sides, mediea! and education. 

66.750. What is their attitude towards communications?-— »As regards 
communications, they are quite reasonable if there is money; education 
and medical come first, communications second and I think yetennary 
comes third. For instance, one of the boards in this division had to 
economise the other day; they proposed to shut down two veterinary 
Wspitals. 

66.751. Although these people are supposed to have a passionate desire 
for ' 'cow-protection’ ' ?— I do not know. 
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66.752. Could you tell us how the union eomnuttees and boards func- 
tion I do not think, personally, that they are functioning much; they 
are not functioning on what I call the true basis, that is to say, they 
^ill not tax themselves for their own special needs. They are quite 
willing to spend as much money as is given to them by the district 
board. 

66.753. The Village Self-Government Act empowers them to tax them- 
selves? — Having themselves to decide that matter, they do decide not 
to tax themselves. 

66.754. On the question of emigration, do these landless labourers 
emigrate with their families, or do they emigrate alone ? — Mostly alone, 
from this part of the world. 

66.755. Mr' Kamat : Would you, as a revenue officer, agree with this 
remark in the Administration Report of the Local Government: ‘^Nearly 
half the total outlay of the boards and most of the boards^ own resources 
were spent on roads, bridges and buildings. On the whole, the new 
boar'JTs are discharging their obligations towards communications fairly 
weir' ? — I cannot speak for other divisions besides my own, but I think, 
as far as this division goes, they certainly are willing to spend what they 
have on communications, but I think their interest lies mainly towards 
medical and education. 

66.756. Having spent half on communications, they are keen on spend- 
ing the remainder on education and medical ?— *1 think it is a provincial 
figure; I do not think it would apply to every district in detail. 

66.757. On the question of permanent settlement, is a revenue officer 
would you say, speaking broadly, that that settlement and the tenancy 
'Systems are really hindering agricultural progress in this Province?— 
Well, it is a difficult question to answer. Do you mean whether we 
would have advanced further without the permanent settlement ? 

66.758. You can put it that way, if you like? — I think it is quite 
•possible we might have; but it is very difficult to say what would have 
■been and what would not Lave been. 

66.759. Is there any consciousness growing among the landlords or 
the tenants, or amongst both, that the utmost possible production of 
wealth is not being extracted from the land owing to the present system 
of settlement ?— No; I do not think I have ever come across such an 
expression of opinion. 

66.760. You referred to a Bill which is coming on in the next session 
of the Council ?— T was referring to a Bill which was referred to a select 
committee at the last session of the Council and which will be discussed 
in select committee and then come before the Council subsequently, 1 
cannot say. exactly, when it will come. That is a tenancy Bill. 

66.761. Are any attempts being made to bring home to the tenants 
*or to the landlords that if the system were changed there would be 
more money available, and a higher production of wealth which would 
conduce to ihe welfare of the Province as a whole? — I am not quite sure 
that I understand what you mean by ^attempts’. 

66.762. That point has been emphasised in the Administration Report 
of this Province. But is any attempt being made to give greater publi- 
city than this report gives to the comparisons mentioned in the Admi* 
oistration Repoit? I want to know whether any attempt is being 
made to educate public opinion on this point?— I do not think there is 
anything in the nature of a publicity department. 

66.763. A comparison is drawn between the finances of your Province 
:and of two other sister Provinces; for instance, it is pointed out in the 
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Chapter on ‘‘Finance*^ that, whereaa the land revenue of the ProvinciaKr 
of Bihar and Orissa is Rs. 1,64,00,000 for an area of 8d,000 square 
the land revenue, for instance, of Bombay is something like 
Rs. 6,00,00,000 for an area of 1,24,000 square miles; therefore over a 
population of nineteen millions Bombay can spend on education two* 
crores, whereas your Province is able to spend only seventy-six lakhs 
on education, over v population of thirty-four millions. Is it a fact 
that it is because of the permanent settlement that the Province ia 
able to spend comparatively little on education and, if so, is this 
brought home to the landlords and tenants i— No special measures are. 
taken to make that report public. It is open to the public; I suppose 
the members of the Legislative Council and other people lead it; but 
besides that, I do not think any special measures are taken. 

66,764. Mr, Calvert: Is it correct to say that Government do not 
accept any responsibility for that report now 1 — I understand that that 
is BO. 

66,765 It has ceased to be a Government report?— It has ceafied to 
be a Government report. It is a report which is compiled every year; 
some one is put on special duty to* compile it. 

66.766. Mr. Kamai: Do you mean to say that Government publish 
this report under their authority, but do not take any responsibility 
for it ?— I do not know what point of view they take, but it is published, 
by Government. 

66.767. Profesewr (Jangulee : It is considered to he the general Admi- 
nistration Report, is it not 1 — ^There is a preliminary note explaining 
this particular point. 

66.768. Mr. Kamat: True, every little statement contained in this, 
report as written by Mr. Collins, its compiler, might not be accepted by 
Government, but do you mean to say that the general* policy contained' 
in this report is not accepted by Government ? — I am not in a position 
to say, I have nothing to do with the report, 

66.769. Would you think that if greater publicity is given to these 
cemparisons, it would not be to the benefit of the people as a whole ? — 
Any publicity is to the good, but the difficulty is how to do it. I do*, 
not quite see how that is going to be brought home to every tenant in 
the Province. 

66.770. Frofeuor Gangulce : Or to every landlord ?— Yes, or to every, 
landlord. 

66.771. Mr. Kamat : Do you think that the people w^ould be un- 
leasoriable if they came to know', on facts and figures, that they them- 
selves could get better roads and hospitals if they produce more wealth* 
from the land and pay better assessments? — I presume their represent- 
atives in the Legislative Council are aware of these facts. 

Are they? 

66.772. M r. Danby : From an agricultural point of view, do you con* 
sider that North Bihar is of less importance than South Bihar, for 
instance, Chota Nagpur?— No. I think North Bihar itself has a very 
consi^derable importance indeed. My note refers mainly to the division 
m which I was serving. 

66.773. Do you know why the work ‘done by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has been practically confined to the south of the Province ?— No, I 
have no idea at all, unless perhaps the impression is that Pusa, being 
on the north side of the river, to some extent takes Ae place of the- 
Agricultural Department. 

66.774. W'hcn you were stationed in North Bihar, did you find thatr 
the Sipaya farm was of any benefit to the cultivators ?— I understood! 
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^hat it was generally useful and appreciated. At that time I think it 
'was a cattle breeding farm. 

66.775. Do you consider it is a suitable site for a farm to which culti- 
vators could go and see the work that is done there 1 — It is merely for 
the people living in that part. I do not know whether it is the beet 
site. I did not select it myself. It was selected by some one who came 
after me 

66.776. Do you think that a demonstration farm near Pusa, which 
•could have assistance from Pusa, would be an advantage? — I think it 
would certainly be of very great advantage. 

66.777. Do you think that the permanent settlement should rather 
'encourage landlords to develop irrigation schemes or other schemes 
which would benefit their property? — I was talking of permanent, as 
liistinct from temporary, settlements. I mean that the demand from 
<5overnment being fixed, the zamindar has every incentive to develop 
his property, whereas if it is only a temporary settlement he would 
never have the same interest. That is what I really meant. 

66.778. Where the rent is commuted from rent paid in kind to cash 
rent, I believe it is usually done on the basis of a twelve years' 
average ? — Wliat we do now is that we take a ten years' average, then 
we take .the prevailing cash rent, and try to fix a figure with some rela- 
tion to the two. But our main difficulty (I am speaking of the division 
on this side of the river) is to get collection papers filed. Neither side 
produces them, and we have to find out what the value of the produce 
is by crop experiments. 

66.779. The rents fixed have rather tended to deter the cultivators 
from having their rents commuted from lents paid in kind to rents paid 
in cash ? — Not on this side of tlic river, although the rates fixed are on 
the high side, 

66.780. For the better upkeep of the roads, would you rtH’ommend the 
levy of a tax on bullock carts in the districts? — I think it w'ould help 
considerably to provide funds for the better upkeep of the roads. Only, 
the tax, if it was levied, w^ould have to be earmarked for the roads and 
the roads only, 

06.781. Whenever improvements in roads are asked for, it is always 
Baid that there are no funds available. A very small tax on bullock 
carts should provide the necessary funds for the upkeep of the roads ? — 
That would be so if the money was earmarked for the roads. The 
trouble at present is that the local bodies that are spending this money 
can allot it in whatever proportion they like to schools, medical relief, 
roads, et cetera. It ir all in one general fund. 

66.782. of ParhtJcimedi : As regards the commutation of 
rent from kind to cash by the zamindars, cannot the cultivator raise 
any objection under any regulation? — What I tried to convey was that 
the only person who ever applies for conimuUtiion is the cultivator. I 
liave not yet had an application from a landlord. 

66.783. But in the case of lands where rent is paid in kind, the 
zamindar sometimes collects it in the shape of money, by fixing it him* 
Bclf?— That is done by way of convenience. They estimate the crop at 

many mannds of grain, then they say the market price of the grain 
is so much, and convert it into money, and the tenant then, as a matter 
of convenience, pays that amount in money, instead of actually deliver- 
ing the produce. Strictly speaking of course he can take the produce, 
but from the point of view of both it is more convenient to take the 
Aoney. 
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66,764. The parties, especially the zamindar, are interested in seeing: 
whether the transaction is done fairly or not I— As in all things, tharn 
may be disputes. If he is a good zamindar, the matter is amicably 
arranged and there is no dispute. If there is a dispute, the case goea^ 
to the court, and both sides are involved in litigation. 

66,786. Sir Hrnry Lawrence : I did not understand your reply to Mr. 
Danby. Do you agree that more money is required for the upkeep of 
roads ?— Certainly so, especially since the development of motor traffic, 
which wears the roads very badly. 

66.786. You agree that such money could be found by a tax on motor 
cars and bullock carts ? — Motor cars, as a whole, are taxed; at any 
rate, they are taxed in the towns. For instance, in Patna, we pay 
tax on motor cars. 

66.787. But this is for district roads, is it not then most of the 

motor cars are owned in the towns. For instance, most of the motor 
services have their headquarters in the towns, and they run out into 
the districts. 

66,7S8. To whom do those revenues go ? — At present they go to the 
local body concerned, the municipalities as a rule. 

66.789. We are talking about district board roads. Is there any 
means by which district boards can secure revenue from motor' cars t — 

I do not think they can. 

66.790. Do you agree that they should Personally, I think that the 
system should be somewhat siniilar to what it is in other countries; 
that is to say, it should be a provincial tax, because motor cars do not 
necessarily stay in the town; they go out into the districts, though theiir 
main residence may be in the towns. I cannot see any other way or 
distributing the money. 

66.791. The tax being collected by the Provincial Government, you 
would give grants from it to the district boards for the upkeep of the 
district roads?— I should be very much more inclined, if this question 
is under discussion, to provincialise the main leading roads, and have 
funds for that purpose. 

06,79J. Is there any si^'h proposal under consideration ? — Not that I 
know of. I believe, however, that a committee is now sitting in connec- 
tion with the improvement of transport facilities in India. As a matter 
of fact, it is a very big problem. 

66.793. Do YOU also support Mr. Danby^s proposal for a tax on bullock 
carts ?— Yes, ]>rovided, as 1 said, that the money goes lo the roads. 

66.794. Is it not possible to secure that? — Not under the existing 
system, because if the district board collects it it would go into the 
district fund, and then the district board would have the benefit of 
the money for any work of public utility. If you collected a tax on 
bullock carts and put it into the district fund and earmarked it for 
roads, they might spend the money on roads, but at the same time they 
might spend the money which they ordinarily spend on roads on other 
things. At present they get a certain amount voted for the roads, but 
supposing you made a special collection for roads, they might say: 
*‘other demands are very urgent, and we will not spend on roads any- 
thing beyond this special amount^ ^ 

66.795. Sir Thomas Middleton: Are bullock carts allowed on the 
metalled roads of the Province t— 'Yes- 

66.796. I have been along some of the roads, and I have seen separate 
tracts at the side of the metalled roads for bullock carts 1--That fs on^ 
the north of the river. Most of the roads are not metalled there, andf 
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'^hey have a separate tract by the side of the roads for bullock carts. 
But down south of the river where there are metalled roads, as far as 
I know, the carts can go anywhere they like. 

66,797. ProfesBor GanguU-e: What happens to the road cess? — It 
goes to the district boards. That is how they finance everything. 

e6,'TO8. Entirely ?— Yes. It used to go half to Government and half 
to the district boards, but now it goes entirely to the district boards. 

M,799. Mr. Calvert : Woald you be prepared to say that communi- 
cations in the Orissa Division are now complete enough to preclude the 
possibility of a serious famine? — I am afraid I cannot answer that, 
because my knowledge of Orissa is very limited. I have never been 
posted in Orissa. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Stalemeni ahomng the total Government revenue and the total ce$9 

valuation. 
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valuation. 

Patna . 

• 

• 4 

• 

16.70,651 

6,66,716 

93,60,797 

'Gaya . 

• 

• « 

. : 

14,96,619 

10,62,879 

' 1,73.72,503 

•^ahabad 

• 

• ¥ 

; 

1 

19,24,661 

6,11,487 

84,39,536 
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APPENDIX II. 


Abditioj^al Note on Irrigation, by Mr. B. Foley, I C.S., Board op 
Revenue, Bihar and Orissa. 

In Bihar and Orissa landlords are usually unable to combine to carry 
Dut an irrigation scheme which the majority know will benefit them. 
I can cite three instances, two in Palamau and one in south Bhagalpur, 
where through the energy of the District Officer certain landlords were 
induced to combine and projects were constructed on capital contri- 
buted by them, with a donation from Government. All three schemes 
proved a failure, as the landlords either did not fulfil their undertakings 
or failed to provide the necessary funds for upkeep* Often applications 
are made to Government to construct works of irrigation and recover 
the cost by a water rate. I believe these schemes and many others 
could be carried out by Government, if the Province was not permanent- 
ly settled. 

2. My instance No. 6,^ the Khora valley scheme in Shahabad, may 
‘be taken as an example. This was partly drawn up to secure this part 
of the district against famine, but it is probable, owing to various 
causes, that famine will not occur again here. Suppose no danger of 
famine exists. The figures are probably too favourable, as the receii>ts 
wull probably be less and the expenditure more than was anticipated. 
Assume, however, that the figures are correct. Government is asked 
to spend twenty lakhs on certain irrigation works, and a water rate 
will be imposed on the lands benefited. Government will receive no 
return on the capital for nineteen years and after that less than a quarter 
per cent. The landlords and* tenants of the lands benefited will be 
enriched. Is Government justified in spending twenty lakhs of the 
general tax payers^ money with so small a return merely for the benefit 
of certain landlords and tenants in a small area? I should say it was 
not. The only return Government will receive is the water rate : the 
land revenue is permanently fixed and remains the same as before* 

3. If, however, the revenue of Shahabad were not permanently fixed, 
there would be a revision of revenue settlement every twenty or thirty 
yeArs. By this revision Government would receive a share in the 
increased wealth of this part of the district. The landlords^ rents would 
be ascertained or assessed and a proportion would be taken as Govern- 
ment revenue. The landlords would be receiving much higher rents 
from the tenants, and the tenants much larger crops from the lands. 
Thus Government would receive a share in the increased prosperity. 
If the assessment were equitable the Government revenue w^ould not be 
felt by the landlords or tenants. It could besides be raised or lowered 
according to the water rate paid. 

4. I do not believe the Government of Bihar and Orissa will ever be 
properly recompensed for the capital expended, if it depends wholly on 
a water rate. I had occasion to examine this subject when reporting 
on the nroposals of the Indian Taxation Committee dealing with irriga- 
tion* The Son Canals in Shahabad, Gaya and Patna have been a dis- 
appointment as far as revenue is concerned, and the Orissa Canals have 
mostly worked at a loss* There seems no possibility of raising the rates, 
since the people would refuse to pay th^m. 


♦Fids page 221 . 



6. I should like to refer also to instance No. 3 in my answer. Govern- 
ment were asked to spend a lakh of rupees on draining a big marsh.. 
The project is fe&sible and. were the marsh drained, the landlord^^ and 
tenants would be enriched. Government would not, however, be justified 
in spending a lakh of rupees of the taxpayers^ money merely in order to 
enrich these landlords and tenants. If Government after so many years, 
\ta8 assured of a higher land revenue from these lands, which would 
give a tolerable return on the capital. Government would be justified 
in incurring the whole or a considerable portion of the expense. The 
land revenue being permanently fixed this is not possible. 

6. I believe it is not commonly known how insignificant the Govern- 
ment land revcrnr: is in Chota Nagpur. The district of Banohi, T 
believe, is over seven thousand square miles : the land revenue paid to 
Government (apart from some petty estates held direct by Government) 
is between fourteen and fifteen thousand rupees. If Government 
financed an irrigaiion scheme, which benefited part of this district, very 
little return on the capital would be obtained from a water rate, and 
the rest of the Province would have justifiable reason to complain that 
money derived from them was being spent on a di8tri<*t which practic- 
ally paid no land revenue. 

7. Since I sent my answer to the Boyal Commission I received in- 
formation that the same thing was experienced in the permanently 
settled districts of the Benares division. Improvements could not be 
effected here in the same manner as in the temporarily settled districts 
of the United Provinces, since Government would not receive any retumr 
in the form of increased land revenue on the capital expended. 

8. With regard to ]Mr. Heycock’s evidence I should like to point out 
that I vim making no proposal to abolish the permanent settlement of 
Bihar and Orissa, or to except from it any areas benefited by Govern^ 
ment schemes of irrigation. I am merely pointing out how very much 
more difficult it is for Government to fmance such schemes in a perma^ 
nently settled than in a temporarily settled Province. 


Copy OF LETTER No. 6-12/12, P^TED THE 14TH OCTOBER 1927, FROM THR 
Secretary to the Board of Revenve, Bihar and Orissa, to thb 
Secke'mry to the Government of Bihak and Orissa, Revenve De- 
partment, 


Subject: — ftulinn T^unfion Enquirf/ Report, Chapter V . — 

Charge for Wafer 

I am direc ted to acknowledge the receipt of your No. 325-R. R. /IIIE- 
26, dated the 27th May 19*27. Mr. Heycock as Member of the Board of 
Bevenue consulted the five Commissioners and asked that the Collectori 
of Muzaffarnur, Champaran, Bhagalnur, Monghyr, Cuttack and Balasore 
and the Deputy Commissioners of the Santhal Parganas, Ranchi and 
Palamau should be consulted. I am to enclose in original the replies 
leceived from these officers. 

2. In the first place Government desire an expression of opinion from 
the Board on tho point raised in paragraph 3 of the letter from the 
Government of India, dated 28th February 1927. This paragraph deals 
with the ninth recommendation of the Committee, page 113 of the 
Report, riz., the imposition of owners^ rates. The Board agrees that 
theoretically, where a guarantee of the supply of water is newly given^ 
it is legitimate to make a charge on the owner, t.e., the landlord, as welt 
as on the occupier, f.e,, the tenant of the land, for the use «t the water. 

Mr. W. B. Heycoch 
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If the land is waste and if Government supplies water making the waste 
eultivable and the landlord thereby receives substantial rents from his 
tenants for cultivated land instead of nominal rents for waste lands, 
it seems obvious that the landlord ought not to obtain the full benefit 
of his enhanced rents without paying at least some portion to Govern* 
incnt. 

2. As regards the Province of Bihar and Orissa, however, it appears 
to the Board that the question is an academical one* In the case of 
iarge irrigation schemes in the Province it is not possible to increase ihe 
present rates by the imposition of owners^ rates and the Local Govem- 
juent would as a rule be only too pleased if what is stated in proposal 
(2) paragraph of the Report as the minimum charge could be re- 
covered in every instance, the cost of the maintenance of the 

irrigation work phift interest on the capital cost, A description of the 
Son Canals is given m pages 77 to 83 of th'^ Shahabad Gaxrtteer 
revised in 1924. It is there statjcd that for many years the canals had 
' cen unremune-iitive and it was only during recent years that the 
return on the capital expenditure had exceeded four per cent. At the 
'f'rd of 1921-22 tliC total capital expenditure was Bs 2,68,98,1(>9 while 
the net revenue for th(‘ year was Bs. 15,37*513 yielding a return of 55 
per cent. The lepon on irrigation f<»r 1925-26 shows that the Hon 
Canals gave a r(4urn of 6 42 per cent on the capital cost and of 
4 per cent on (he capita! added to the arrears of interest. It 
.h instructive in his connection to refer to the Khora Valley 
4*rlgation pivvj^ct for the irrigation of a portion of the Bhal)ua 
'Ub-division framed l»y Mr Hudson. Tt i«« pos^'ible to regavd 
this scheme partly as a measure for protection against famine, but it 
was estimated that the expenditure would be Rs. 18,79,666 and that no 
return wmuld be received for nine years, a return of Rs. 1,408 after the 
thirteenth year, and finally a return of onlv Rs. 2,90S after nineteen 
years. There is reason also to believe that this estimate is too sanguine. 

4. Besides this the imposition of owmers^ rates, as far as the Board 
can see, would only be possible in produce-rented lands, unless the 
tenancy Lws are altogether altered. If a new' canal were made through 
produce-rented lands, both the landlords and the tenants, as is custo- 
mary, Vould pay the water rates, and if the produce rente were subs^ 
quently commuted, ihe rates could be adjusted so as to impose a fair 
rate on the landlord. In cash-rented lands the owmers’ rate could not 
be imposed, since under the Tenanev Acts in force in the Province the 
landlord would not be legally entitled to raise the tenants’ rente in 
consequence of anv canal supplied by Government, If the law in force 
is strictly follow'cd, therefore, the whole of the benefit of the new canal 
would be received by the tenants Actually the landlord would probably 
manage to raise his rents by some means or other and the tenant would 
probably be quite willing to pay the landlord some increase, but it is 
difficult to Fee how Government could consent to benefit from such ttans* 
actions. It is true that in the case of minor works under Section 24 (1) 
of the Minor Irrigation Works Act, a landlord can enhance his rents 
but under Section 19 of this Act the local Goyemment con cmly recoup 
itself for the expenditure it incurs: it cannot raise revenue in excess of 
this Since Section 6 requires the consent of one half of the owners, 
tins consent would probably never be obtained if any attempt were made 
to impose an owner's rate as described. The view of the Board is there- 
fore that in this Province, where the Government revenue is perma- 
nently settled, the imposition of an owner’s rate vrould not be feasible. 

5. With regard to the temporarily settled areas in Orissa the matter 
is different. The Orissa Canals are described on pages 94 to 105 of the 
^^strict Qaaetteer of 1906. They were intended partly for navigation as 
^ell as for irrigation and also os a protection against floods. The 
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sanguine hopes of a high return on the capital expenditure were not 
lealised and the outlav up to the year 1906 has been un remunerative. 
Up to 1900-01 the working expenses were not covered by the receipts* 
and in the succeeding two years were only, slightly exceeded. Up to- 
1902-03 the total net revenue had only amounted to 017 per cent of the 
capital outlay. The report on irrigation for 1925-26 shows a return ol 
only 0*41 per cent on the capital outlay, and of U14 per cent on the 
capital outlay plus the accumulated arrears of interest. The opinion of 
Mr. Maddox, quoted at page 104 of the Gazetteer, is that it was not. 
generally possible in Orissa for a landlord to enhance his rents on accounts 
of irrigation. This is confirmed by the present Superintending Engineer,, 
Orissa Circle, who considers that artificial irrigation in Orissa is not 
popular and water is generally taken oh long termed leases merely as 
safeguard against a year of bad rainfall and drought : if there is any 
further increase, it would induce the cultivators to refrain from using 
the canal water. The Collector of Balasore slates that the area irri' 
gated in his district is small and it is difficult to decide how far the 
value of the land is increased by irrigation: there is little ground to 
justify the enhancement of the water rate. 

6. On the other hand the Board desires to call attention to the remark 
in paragraph 4 uf the letter from the Collectoi of Monghyr that the 
openings for improvement by means of irrigation in this Province are 
jyraotically unlimited. There is no doubt that an enormous improve- 
nient in the Province could be effected by irrigation. There are. excellent 
schemes that could be frdmed for south Bhagalpur, south Monghyr, the 
Santhal Parganas, Gaya, Shahabad, Palamau and 8ara.n, and probably 
other districts, if iGovernmeut could advance the money and were 
assured of a return that would merely cover the cost of maintenance, 
j (Its >x reasonahio interest on the capital cost. In a permanently settl- 
ed Province like Bihar and Orissa, however, this cannot be assured. 
By a well framed irrigation scheme, the landlords and tenants in the 
districts mentioned would immensely benefit but it is difficult to im- 
pose rates, under any system, that would give this return to Govern- 
n ent, though this is what the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee re- 
gard as a minimum charge. Did the permanent settlement not exist, 
it would be easy to obtain for Government considerable additional’ 
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7. The second question on which the Board’s opinion is sought is 
on the Bill introduced in the United Provinces Legislative Council in* 
1925 to ensure that the water rates in that Province should vary re- 
gularly with the average wholesale price of the crop or class of crops.. 
The Board agrees with the officers who have reported on this subject, 
that it is altogether premature in the present state of Bihar and Orissa 
to consider the applicability of such an Act. In existing conditions it 
would be impossible to pass the Bill and impossible to administer it, if 
passed. 


Babu ARIKSHAN SINHA^ Pleader, General Secretary, Bihar* 
Provincial Kisan Sabba, Muzaffarpur« 

Rspitoi* to tin QtfOitiomiaire. 

Preliminary Notes. 

* 

This Sahha v mainly concerned with the agricultural tenant 
class holding and cultivating tenancy holding. We are c^oncerned 

♦ The evidence represents the witness’s own views and not those of the 
Kisan Sabha. 
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4180 with agricultural labourers. Tbeto people are very poor» 
suspending cntiiely iinon agriculture. We nave nothiUji; to do wiHt 
1>ig Victories. Therefore the opinions expressed in this paper will 
be from the experiences of the actual cultivator class. I am myself 
a cultivator having in my jote a considerable area of tenancy lands 
producing paddy, wheat, barley, makai^ roJiar^ moong^ narson, 

potatoes, sweet potatoes, and other minor crops. The main 
produce of my land is paddy, wheat, barley, makai and rahar; the 
-other crops are subsidiary crops. I myself supervise my cultivation 
affairs and the kind of crcms sown in each class of lands is accord* 
ing to my own direction. Therefore as a humble cultivator of lands 
1 have a fair experience of the cultivating class but not as a scienti* 
ffc or research expert. If the Commission wishes to hear the views 
of poor cultivators living in villages I will place them before them. 
But if they will satisfy themselves with the view points of big fac* 
tories and capitalists and business men, they are welcome to 3o so. 
Frankly speaking, the working committee of the Bihar Provincial 
Kisan Sabha met several times in my house to discuss the matters 
connected with the Boyal Commission on Agriculture and the views 
of the committee were expressed in resolutions already submitted to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa and the receipts thereof have already been acknowledged 
from the quarters concerned. His Exesellency the Viceroy showed 
deep soHcitude for the welfare of the poor agricultural community 
and asked us to appear before the Commission with the grievances 
of the cultivator class. The Joint Secretary of the Commission sent 
me a copy of the Questionnaire in the latter part of 1926 for replies, 
hut the leading members of the Kimn movement met in my bouse 
several times and were of the opinion that they do not expect much 
benefit from this Commission for the cultivating class and they were 
of opinion that they have not much faith in this Commission so far 
as the interests of the are concerned. T informed His Excel- 

lency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa about the views of the Kihan leaders and implored them to 
co-opt at least one Kimn representative on the ComnuBsion when 
the Commission visited Bihar and Orissa. But His Excellency the 
\iceroy regretted that it was too late to accede to the iec^uesfe. of the 
tenant class and asked us to content ourselves by appjiiii^lng as wit- 
nesses before the Commission and expressing our views there. As I 
have already said that the leaders do not expect much benefit 

tu the tenant class from this Commission and as the Government are 
not prepared to recognise them as a class worthy of recognition by 
tho Government, it was decided that it would be useless to waste 
our energy ciu a Commission from which no benefit is expected for 
the poor cultivators and consequently no reply could be sent to 
the Questionnaire sent by the Joint Secretary to the Commission. 
But now the Bihar Government has thought it proper that the 
Commission should hear the views of the cultivating class as well 
and. therefore, in consultation with some leading Kimn leaders I 
submit the following answers to the Questionnaire. 

Quistion 1.— Rbsbaeoh.— ( a) Frankly speaking, the tenant class, 
ctherwise called the have not in the least been benefits4J|>F 

any research whether general or veterinary. The Pusa RcseaiHap 
Institute has been of no benefit to us. We do not knew what good 
It has as yet done for the poor ratepayers, particulaito\^6 
-althou|{h ft has devoured a huf^e sum ol money in its buUdii||s 
and mg establishment. It maintains a large number eows and 
iw bulls and sells the cows’ in, the basaar at ftpr annas pft 
In Qur opinion this l^usa ffesearoh Institute ^ 

mmh of public money without any 
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huge wastage. Similar is the case with the Tirhut Agriculturat 
Museum at Muzaffarpur in which the agricultural class has absolute- 
ly no representative. We do not know what good it is doing to 
the tenant class and who are its members and wmo has the power of 
nominating members to it. Manv years ago, that is in 1918 or 1919, 
the Magistrate sent for me ana asked me to accept the secretarjr* 
slip of the agricultural association and to co-operate with him in 
doing some good to the poor peasantry. I accepted the secretary- 
ship and worked for some years till it actually ceased to exist and 
function. That association was not the Tirhut Agricultural Associa- 
tion of which J understand the president is the Commissioner of 
Tirhut Division. An officer of the Agricultural Department was 
co-operating with us. The Magistrate, the agricultural expert and 
my humble self made enquiries from different localities and supplied 
the best Pusa improved seeds to cultivators for sowing in their fields. 
But. strange to say, the Pusa wheat did not germinate in many 
places and thus hundreds of rupees were wasted. I also made ex- 
periments in my own fields with no better results. The result was 
that cultivators gave up the Pusa wheat seed in disgust and con- 
tinued their old country seed which is yielding ordinary produce. 

I had invited, a large number of kimn leaders of the district to 
become members of that association and popularise the Pusa seeds 
and try for the improvement of agricultural produce with the help 
of Pusa seeds and Pusa research. But the whole thing proved a 
failure. The Magistrate was transferred. The Pusa seeds and re- 
search proved a failure and the Kisav members left the Agricultural 
Association in disgust as they were laughed at by the village culti- 
vators owing to the failure of the Pusa seeds, and the association 
ceased to exist. The Magistrate was its president, since then we 
do not know what benefit the Pusa research and the Tirhut Agri- 
cultural Association have been doing to the cultivator class. My 
suggestions are these : 

There should be in each sub-division one agricultural expert at 
least and there should be a sub-divisional agricultural association. 
Members of the association should be men who have got sufficient 
experience of agriculture. Th-: association should be filled by 
men who take keen interest in the welfare of agriculturists 
and in the imf) movement of ageicultural produce. The agricultural 
expert with the assistance of the members of the sub-divisional 
association should visit rural tracts, should come in contact 
with the actual cultivators *^f the soil, discuss with them the 
desirability of improving the feitility of the soil and pro- - 
duce crops yielding a substantial income. The agricultural expert 
should explain to villagers the experience he has gained by his re- 
searches, advise villagers how to improve the productive capacity 
of their lands, and what crops can with advantage and profit be 
grown in a particular class of land. He should often visit the loca- 
lity where he has advised the growing of a particular crop and re- 
port the result of such research to higher authorities. There should 
be an arrangement for the supply of improved seeds on payment 
or on credit to villagers who should be taught how to improve the 
fertility of their soil. The masses do not believe that Government 
will do anything to improve the lot of the poor starving peasantry. 
The peasants are regarded as so many untouchables in India. In my 
opinion Government officials should inculcate in their minds that 
these officials are the peasants' real benefactors. 

(c) I suggest that an attempt should be made to make research 
into the question of improving the productive capacity of land, 
which has much decreased in these days. I personally remember 
that there was a time thirty years ago when we used to get product^ 

Bahu Arikihan Sinheu 
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^ twenty maunds per bigha and now in that very land the produce 
is not more than five maunds per bigha. The result is that now the 
peasants are starving. An attempt should be made to solve this prob> 
lem. Besearch in this direction is absolutely necessary and as a 
result thereof ikt State should see that the peasantry produce a 
sufficient quantity of grain to support their families. Agriculture 
is becoming unprofitable in these days and so poor people are run- 
ning hither and thither for service. India is purely an agricultural 
country, but the most neglected interest by the Grovernment is that of 
the agriculturists Nobody cares for these poor starving people. 
lOoverpment ought to come to the help of these poor people and 
spend money for the improvement of the productive capacity of 
agricultural land. The District and Sub-Divisional Magistrates 
should visit the rural tracts, come in contact with the cultivator 
class, acquaint themselves with their needs. Experiments and re- 
search should be encouraged in important centres in rural tracts 
and villagers attracted to them. 

Question 2.—Aoricultueal Education.—! do not know any agri- 
cultural educational institution. To my mind no such institution 
exists in Biha^r except Pusa, which is unapproachable for poor agricul- 
turists. Even Babour College is not in existen^ now. I have no 
experience of Sabour College even. Agriculturists have no faith 
either in Pusa or Sabour, or the farm at Kanke in Ranchi. T visited 
Kanke once in 1921 when I was a nominated member of the Bihar 
Tenancy Bill Committee, at the request of the Director of Land 
Records and the Revenue Rocretary. But I regret I could not be 
convinced of any actual good that the Kanke farm had done to the 
peasantry. 

(i) As no agricultural school is known to me I cannot say whe- 
ther the supply of teachers is sufficient. 

(ii) In my opinion there ought to be agricultural schools in im- 
portant centres in every sub-division, financed partly by the Gov- 
ernment and partly by the district wards. 

,(iii) Yes. 

(iv) I have no knowledge about the attendance at any .such insti- 
"tution. 

As regards the rest of the points raised in Question 2, I would 
suggest that a sufficient number of agricultural schools should be 
started in villages, with a large area of land to be utilised as school 
farms. Boys should be taught to experiment with different kinds of 
crops in those areas. Such institutions should be financed both by 
the Government and the district lioards. There should be a com- 
mittee of management on which members should be nominated by the 
members of the local boards or district boards among the members of 
that particular locality. Even non-members may be elected by local 
boards. I remember once that the Education Department asked 
the managing committee of a collegiate school of which I am the 
president as to the desirability of introducing agricultural educa- 
tion in high schools. My school has a big compound of about 
twelve acres of lands. We consented to introduce agriculture in our 
school provided Government helped us. But nothing was done by 
ihe Government after that. 

Question S.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— ( a) No such 

measures were ever adopted in Bihar to my knowledge. 

(b) In my opinion there should be field demonstrations in import- 
ant centres in every thana where all sorts of crops should be tried 
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and experimented with. Ways and means of manuring land shouliiC 
also be explained. Experiments in this direction should be made. 

(c) Experts should often visit rural areas, deliver lectures opt. 
agriculture to cultivators, visit the fields of any particular culti- 
vator at his request, examine the soil of that cultivator and then 
should point out how the bad element in that soil can be removed 
and the land made fertile. The expert should also explain to the^ 
cultivator the benefit that he can derive by sowing a particular crop 
tor which the soil is congenial and which will be more profitable. 
Seed of profitable crops should bo supplied on payment. 

(d) I have no knowledge of any demonstration, but 1 have person- 
al knowledge of propaganda inat was made when 1 was made secre- 
tary of the agricultural association at Muzaflarpur with the Magis- 
trate as president and an agricultural expert and leading agricul- 
turists from rural areas as members. But that proi)aganaa proved 
a failure. The reasons of the failure were many. Firstly, the Magis- 
uato, who took a keen interest in agricultural welfare, was transfer- 
red and his successor took no interest in it and never consulted me 
or the association and never cared for it. Secondly, the agricultural 
expert was taken away from Muzaffarpur and nobody came in his 
place. Thirdly, the improved Pusa seeds proved a failure. The fail- 
ure of the propaganda work is mostly due to the indifference of the 
Magistrate and the transfer of the agricultural expert. More time 
used to be given to law and order and the agricultural problem was 
neglected. Members of the association were never called to meet 
and thus the association died a natural death owing tp the indiffer- 
ence and apathy of the tGovernment and its officials. Villaige memberfl 
are not in the least to blame for this failure ; they always attended 
meetings at their own cost and heard the advice given in such meet 
mgs and in their locality they preached what they learned there. 
They introduced experiments in their own localiiy also. The failure 
of our propaganda was also due to the appearance of the non-co- 
operation movement started by Mahatma Gandhi. The tenant class 
thought that God had sent Mahatma Gandhi to them as their saviour 
and beriefactiOr, so they listened more to his advice and that of his 
followers than ours. They believed that they would soon get 
.simraj and tha^ their hard lot would much improve' when swarnj 
came. 

Question 4.--Admini8tration. — (6) In my opinion the Govern- 
ment should spend a largo sum of mone.y annually in improving 
agriculture. Agriculture is a provincial subject. I think a larger 
riimber of agricultural experts should be deputed to every district. 

I would suggest that there should be a well-equipped agricultural 
department at the head-quarters of every Provincial Government to 
control the work of the agricultural experts in districts and thana}^. 
There should be no divisional agricultural association or body such 
ar the Tirhnt Agricultural Association* but there must be ati agri- 
cultural officer in the headquarters of every district and a subordi- 
nate officer in each thana. The duties of these fkana agricultural 
officers would he to visit the villages in their jurisdiction and to 
*advise people regarding methods of improved agriculture. 

(r) (i) I am not satisfied at present with the Agricultural and 
Veterinary services inasmuch as the cultivator class gets not the 
least benefit from them. These services need improvement and ought 
to he made serviceable to those for whom they are meant. 

(ii') Railways and steamers are not at present helping the agri- 
culturists in the prompt despatch of their agricultural produce 
market. In oiir part of the Province the products to be sent to differ- 
ent markets are Uchis^ mangoes, chillies, tobacco, and in some patist, 
Babu Arikshmi Sinha. 
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f atiDa. Of these, UcMh and mangoes are perishable* Near about 
usa Bead the chief source of income of most of the cultivators is 
from the sale of ^ mangoes. The Pusa Road station is very busy 
in August and September and the latter part of July in despatching 
the mango produce of that locality to different parts. The railway 
should provide facilities for the prompt despatch of these perishable 
articles; otherwise there is a great loss. In short, the railway should 
provide a large number of wagons for carrying agricultural produce 
to different markets. 

Question 5.— Finance. -From the experience gained by me as sec- 
retary of the Central Co-operative Bank for some time and as its 
<wreotor for a long time, I am of opinion that the rate of interest 
charged to cultivators is excessive. It should not be more than 
twelve per cent per annum. In my opinion arrangements should be 
made by the Government and the Co-operative Bank to advance 
money to cultivators at a cheap rate of interest. The system of 
taccavt loans should be extended. This should be done through the 
agency of co-operative soideties. 

Question 0.— -Aoricultutial Indebtedness.— (a) (i) Agriculture like 
any other kind of business, requires capital for such things as the 
purchawi of bullocks, ploughs and other implements, seeds, fodder for 
cattle, wages of permanent and casual labourers, etc. Besides this, 
the maintenance of the members of the family of each cultivator also 
requires grain, salt, keroseme oil and clothing. They have to perform 
maniage, npatiuyan^ and aradh ceremonies also. These are, in 
short, the main causes of borrowing. 

(ii) The sources of credit of a cultivator are : 

(1) his agricultural produce, (2) his lands if transferable by 
cast (/in or law, (3) his cattle. 

(iii) The reasons preventing repayment arc failure of crops on 
account of flood, drought and animal pests. The productive capacity 
of the land also has much decreased. 

(6) In my opinion the principles of the Usurious Loans Act should 
be strictly applied. But before the help of this Act is invoked the 
co-operative banks should be asked to reduce the present high rate 
of interest. As a member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
in 1926, I impressed upon the Government the necessity of reducing 
the rate of interest, but the attitude of the Government was most 
unsympathetic, 

(c) No. Rather, the right of transfer and mortgage should be 
conferred upon tenants in order to increase their sources of credit. 
The greater the sources of credit a tenant enjoys the cheaper the 
rate of intf rest that will be charged. 

Question 7.— Fuagmentation of Holdinos.—I am strongly opposed 
to fragmentation of holdings. Such excessive sub-division of hold- 
ings renders cultivation difficult and almost unprofitable. I am of 
opinion that when there is a partition in any family provision 
must be made tor allotting plot by plot to co-sharers as far as practi- 
^blc and convenient. This is done when there "is a partition suit 
in court, but out of court there is no remedy. The whole thing de- 
pends upon the desire of all the co-sharers. There are some obstin- 
and foolish co-sharers backed by evil-minded people who insist 
that there should he sub-division in each plot. At present if on© 
goes to any village of cultivators one will find numerous sub-divi- 
sions of holdings : so much so that they have been rendered almost 
incapable of being ploughed. In 'my own case there was a plot of 
land measuring six decimals and that had to be divided into four 
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*|)art8. My fathei got one-and-ahalf decimals; we arc three brothera 
and so we ought to get a half decimal each. But, in disgust, we have 
given up the entire one-and-a*half decimals. Similarly, there is 
.inother plot belonging to my family measuring two highm and 
sixteen katta». According to an old private partition made by our 
.ancestors, in three parts, that plot has been split up into not less 
than twenty-five or twenty-six sub-plots and a one-third sharer has 
got his one-third share in eight or nine different places in the same 
survey plots. I have tried to convert it into three big blocks of 
sixteen kattaa each so that each co-sharer may get one block of 
sixteen hittas. But on account of the obstinacy of some co-sharers 
r have been unable to do anything. The result is that the value 
of that land and the produce thereof has decreased at least fifty 
per cent. The chief obstacle in the way of consolidation is the 
absence of any provision in the law. In my opinion there should 
• be legislation in this direction authorising the District Magistrate 
or Sub-Divisional Magistrate to order consolidation in this respect 
on an application being made to them by any party interested in 
such matters. Court fees should be levied cheaply on such applica- 
tions, say, two annas to four annas per application. The Magistrates 
named above when approached to order consolidation of excessive 
sub-divisions or even exchange between different co-villagers or men 
of other villages owning such smaill fragments near about or on all 
sides of such lands, should at once take action in the matter ; after 
hearing the parties, they should order consolidation or exchange 
immediately and register such consolidation and exchange in a 
record to be maintained which would have the force of a decree. 
Without legislation on the subject empow^ering the Magistrate in 
this behalf nothing can be done in this direction. Persuasion can- 
not succeed in such matters; legislation is absolutely necessary. I 
answer clause {r) in the affirmative. The object of legislation should 
ho to authorise the Magistrate when approached to order such con- 
solidation and exchange. But in a case where there are several 
tenants holding lands in one block, say two, three or four kaffru 
each and I, for example, want to consolidate one l)ig block for the 
improvement of agriculture or in order to build a house for agri- 
culturists, on my application the Magistrate should call upon those 
neighbours of mine to accept lands from me in exchange for their 
lands, and, where that is impracticable, to accept the price ttiereof. 
Without such 3. measure no improvement can be effected. But these 
provisions should be for the benefit of village cultivators only and 
not for the purpose of bringing a large number of outside enterpris- 
ing people like traders, marwarisy banian and capitalists to usurp all 
the l^nds the cultivators possess and make them landless and home- 
less. There should be a safeguard against these big enterprising 
people; otherwise these people will swallow up the land of several 
villages and make the villages deserted. The object should he to 
benefit the existing agriculturist class and not to benefit imported 
business men. 


Qtjbstion 8.-~Irrigation.~I advocate the adoption of irrigation 
schemes and safeguards against flood in North Bihar, including the 
aistncts of Muzaffarpur, Ohapra, Motihari, Darbhanga, the northern 
parts of Monghyr and Bhagalpur and Purnea. I had tabled a reso- 
luti^ to be discussed in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
m the session of 1926 but the resolution lapsed for want of 

time Methods of irrigation maybe as suggested in (i), (ii) and (iii) 
su^uestions ae>cording to the circumstances of a particnlar 
-nv obstacles in this direction are the absence of 

,<..ny provision in law and the obstinacy of landlords in whose zamin- 
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diiris lands require to be irrigated. I give one instance : some four 
years ago there was drought in my locality. By the grace of God 
the Baya river became full of water up to its highest level. People on 
both sides of the Baya river tried to irrigate their lands by taking 
water from that river. But some zamindars got their zirat lands 
irrigated but would not allow tenante to take water through their 
zirat lands. Consequently poor cultivators had to undertake a 
course of one mile for water to come to their lands and it took at 
least twenty days for three hundred bighas to be irrigated. Had the 
landlords allowed tenants to take water directly through their zirat 
lands they couid have watered the lands in four or five days. But 
water could not stay for twenty days in Baya river and only about 
two-thirds of the low lands in one block could be watered before 
the water ran to the Ganges. There must also be provision in law 
for taking away excessive rain water which has accumulated in any 
chaur land in order to prevent paddy being washed away. Watering 
and taking away of excessive water from low lands are both equally 
necessary for the improvement of agriculture in our parts. 

The chief obstacles are the absence of any law on the subject and 
the apathy of the Government and the district boards in this matter. 
In Champaran district there are one or two canals but none in the 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhaiiga and Saran districts. If Government really 
wants agricultural improvement for the benefit of poor people,, 
then irrigational schemes and schemes for taking away excessive rain 
water should be at once taken in hand. 


Question 9.— Soils. — (i) and (ii) In our part lands are of two 
descriptions, viz.^ paddy lands and bhith lands. The paddy lands are 
again sub-divided into two parts, namely chaur lands, where paddy 
is sown in February and March, and high lands, where paddy is 
transplanted from July to August. The chaur lands are subject to 
flood, and in that case the excess of water requires to be taken away 
to prevent paddy being washed away. Tn high lands irri- 
gation or watering is necessary in Heptember and October on the 
xailure of rain. If the two methods mentioned above be 

adopted there will be a sufficient yield of paddy every year. 

Bhith lands can be divided into several kinds. They fall under 
the heads of (1) hangar lands, (2) pathkatail^ (3) sandy lands, (4> 
balmmbhi (partly mmbhi and partly sandy), (5) sumbhi lands. (6) 
watwr^ (7) Jcaibhat land and (8) alkali or mar lands. The last two 
kinds of lands are the worst lands; they are to be found to a large 
extent in my locality and they are a curse to the cultivators: they 
do not even give in return the cost of cultivation. In mar lands 
only parwal fruit can be transplanted, but that also requires a good 
rnjuuiring. The hiihhaf soil gives us a lot of trouble. If there is 
sufficient ram and the land remains under water for a long period 
xc something; but in some years even when there is 
sufficient water, the crops grow pale and fail. Bavgnr lands re- 
quire the hardest labour in watering. If you water them sufficiently 
you will get a good harvest. They do not require any manure, 
their chief manure is water. If you go on watering the crops you 
get a good harvest. But there must be provision for watering such 
lands: if watered, this class of land will yield the best outturn 
but If not watered nothing will be produced. SumhU. pathUfaU 
md balmmbU require manuring. If properly manured they will 
produce crops, but their productive capacity has greatly decreased. 

My suggestions under head (a) are:— 


(i) Latads Aould be improved by drainage of surplus rain water 
from low paddy lands. The high paddy lands and hangar land* 
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ishauid be watered and adequate provision should be made therefor. 
Oifcher kinds of hhith lands require manuring. 

(ilj Alkali (umr) lands and kathhat lands should be reclaimed 
In this matter we greatly require expeVt advice. Our opinion it 
that the agricultural research hitherto carried on at Pusa at a 
iremondous co^t has not been able to do anything in this matter. 
If Gqvernment can do anything in this di;rection we shall be much 
obli^fedi But tken the Government will Have to depute experts in 
this matter. Hitherto the village cultivators have been oohsidermg 
themselves much wiser and experienced than the products of Pusa 
Keseareh Institute or tlie Sabour College in ‘such matters ; their idea 
is' to have an ail on all sides of nmr and 'kdtbhat lands at least 
one foot in height, store rain water therein, get them sufficiently 
flooded and that then you will get some rahi crop therein. The 
ether method, which is more costly, is to remove the surface soil to 
^e extent of om foot in depth and then convert them into good 
la^nds by storing water in them. This process is more henefioial but 
very costly. 

(iii) In, our part the flood water of some rivers which carry good 
8>lt has a fertilising power but in. some rivers the water-carried sands 
have a deteriorating effect. For example, pe‘ople welcome Bagmati 
water with alacrity but curse the water of the old Gandak flowing 
north of MuzalTarpur town. Measures to be adopted in this direc- 
tion are the erection of but not in places near Bagmati river. 

(b) I personally know of soils which have undergone marked im- 
provement by Bagmati water and clay. Cultivators pray God to 
send Bagmati water and silt to their lands. But the silt yields many 
times more benefit to cultivators than mere watering. } have per- 
sonally visited those localities. Cultivators of ihosi‘ lo(‘a]ities arc 
very happy and prosperous. But lands where a large (quantity of 
sand is thrown down by the Gandak river (flowing north of Muzaffar- 
pur) have snfTcred marked deterioratiou. This kind of land can be 
found in places north of Muzaffarpur town. The flood water of 
Saligrami Gandak which comes from Betti ah side and goes to Haji- 
pur is very beneficial. The htmJ which rims from Bettiah to Haji- 
pur, preventing the spread of Gandak (Saligrami) flood water to 
places in Sahebganj, Paroo, Lalganj and Hajipur fhona^ and other 
places in Champaran, has done more harm than good. When I made 
a motor tour on the bund in the jurisdiction of these thnnan the 
people of these localities expressed their desire that the bund should 
be cut so as to allow river water to spread towards the east. The 
Bagmati htind which existed for a long time has been cut and the 
inhabitants of those localities have been greatly benefited. Tt would 
be much better if the Bihar Government were pleased to make en- 
quiries into this matter and have the Raligrami bund from Betti ah 
to Hajipur cut. 

(^) Government should depute experts to advise cultivators as to 
the reclamation of such lands. The Government should give some 
grant-in-aid also to such cultivators who are poor and require the 
assistance of iGovernraent in such matters. The Government may 
advance money also without interest, to be repaid within ten years 
by instalments 

QxmsTioN 10 .— Fertilisbes. — (a) We generally make use of natural 
fertilisers, namely, cowdung and ashes of fuel as far as we can get 
those; they are very useful and profitable. But our real difficulties 
pasture grounds to maintain a large number 
of ^ttle for (mr agricultural purposes. For want of pasture grounds 
and fodder the agriculturists have reduced their cattle by almost 
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as mu^h as seVenty^fivc per cent and now t^hey only mainWn bul- 
locks for ploughing {purposes. They have given up keeping, 
buffaloes and cows with the result, that there has been a 
scarcity of milk required for the maintenance of our babies: Th^r© 
has ^en, a scarcity of cowdung. There has alsio been a 
scarcity of fuel owing; to the fact that tenants are Hot allbiired by 
thei^ landlords to plant trees on their occupancy holdings. Fottih^- 
ly tenants used branches of ehuham trees and bamboos as fuef, and 
some other dried up trees also supplied fuel; but this has been al> 
most stopped. TliC present law on the subject, that so long as the 
trees stand .m the tenants’ cash-paying holdings the tenants are 
owners thereof, but the moment they are felled the trees belong to 
the landlord, has caused and is causing great hardship to the tenant 
clas^. In my opinion there must be sufficient pasture grounds in 
©very village so that the agriculturists may maintain a large number 
'of cattle and the tenants should be allowed the . freedom pf 
trees and appropriating the produce thereof and the timber when 
felled. This is a point of tenancy law which requires amendmen|^. 
If these two measures are adopted we shall have a larger quantify 
of cowdung and fuel ashes for manuring pt^rposes. "^e Jiavc not 
as yet tried artificial manures and therefore I am unable' to *expi?iSfe 

any definite opinion upon this point without further examining it,‘ 

‘ . ' ' ' 

(b) As wc have not yet tried artificial* manures, no question ^ 
adulteration arises. 

(c) This can be done it the Government supplies experts in every 
sub-division to advise tenants on the desirability of using artificial 
fertilisers. The methods that I can suggest is that the Government 
should help the tenants in using this kind of fertiliser. For some 
time the Government should supply artificial fertilisers on credit and 
when the crops are ready payment can be made. You will have to 
create confidence in the ignorant peasantry. They' have absolutely 
no confidence that the Government can do anything^ tp improyp 
the lot of the toiling peasants. If you once create confidence then 
they will themselves come and purchase artificial fertilisers. But then 
there must be stores, in every sub-division. Co-operative banks may 
take up this question and supply artificial fertilisers. 

(rf) Everywhere cowdung and ashes are used. I do riot know a^y 
place where artificial manures have been used. , 

(f\ It would be much better and more profitable, to saye cowdung 
and use it as manure throughout the year. But there is ihe difficulty 
of fuel. The necessities of fuel must be met before one can think of 
manures. I personally feel very much about it and want to stop, coiy- 
dung being used as fuel in my household but cannot help it for *w^t 
of fuel. Cowdung fuel is generally used in the rainy season .'after 
being stored in a house in the month of May of every year. Nearly 
one-third of the cowdung per year is used in manuring and two-thirds 
as fuel. You cannot discourage its use as fuel unless you suggest pr^ 
visions for x>ther souroer of fuel. In my opinion, the agrioultunite 
should be encouraged to plant a larger number of t#s#sr>Mm- 

boos and other trees without any hindrance by the landlords and dfi&uld 
be allowed full use of them. This can be dope by legislation; ^heh 
cowdung can be spared for. manuring purposes. Let there be ' provi- 
sion of pasture grounds in every village so that there may be a vei*y 
large number of cattle in every villagj giving a larger quantity of 
cowdung for manure. 

Question 11.— Crops.— (i) We generally grow paddy, m / tkai , bafley* 
.wheats rahar and some mrem also. For fodder purposes we^lj^w 
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janera. Wc reqniro good manuring for these crops. For paddy we 
require facilities for irrigation and taking away surplus rain water 
from low paddy lands. 

(iii) Distribution of improved seeds can be done through the agency 
of the co-operative banks. 

(iv) This is very important. In our part we have got a peculiar 
wild animal which looks like a horse. They are a Constant nuisance to 
us ; they de'stroy all sorts of crops, namely, makai, rahar^ mung^ wheat. 
We are tired of these animals. They visit one field, 20 or 25 in number 
at one time. It is no use manuring any land and sowing crops if they 
are to be devoured by this class of animal. If the Government can do 
something in this direction in driving away this kind of animal, they 
will earn the ever lasting gratitude of the peasantry. 

(6) and (c). We are prepared to try any heavy yielding food 
crops if advised by an expert. But I have not tried any. Once 
I tried Pusa wheat and introduced the same in the Sadra sub-division 
of MuzafEarpur as the secretary of the agricultural association but the 
experiment proved a failure and the agriculturists gave it up in disgust. 

1 tried patwa last year but I was put to loss.^ I could not get as much 
profit as paddy would give me. In my opinion the most profitable 
and cash-yielding crops are tobacco, chillies, sarson, anda, potatoes, 
ginger; but they require much manuring. Sugarcane also can bring 
an money but it requires much trouble and capital for crushing it 
and selling. 

Among the food crops, improvements must be made in wheat, paddy, 
makai, barley and rahar. These are our every day staple food crops. 

S UESTioN 12 .— Cultivation.— I n my opinion, if power-ploughing 
linery can be supplied on hire in every locality it would be much 
better. This can 1 e done through the agency of the co-operative bank. 

Question 14.— Implements, — (a) and (6) We generally use country 
ploughs. We tried Meston ploughs, but the peasants are dissatisfied 
with them. Meston ploughs can only be used in making waste lands 
culturablc; in culturable lands they have not done any good. The 
peasants are rather of opinion that they have done more harm than 
good. Hence now they are making free use of country ploughs. I 
myself keep both Meston and country ploughs, but more use is made 
•of country ploughs. I have not as yet tried power ploughs. 

(c) I have not as yet heard any complaint on this point. 

Question 15. — Veterinahy. — (a) It is all the same to us whether the 
Veterinary Department is under the Director of Agriculture or whether 
it is independent. What we really want is the benefit it can confer 
upon the agriculturists and their cattle. 

(5) I do not think so, but I am not positive. 

(ii) Ho. 

<iii) It would be much better 

(c) (i) Not fully as yet because such dispensaries are few in number 
and mostly located in towns. My suggestion is that there must be a 
large number of such dispensaries in rural areas to meet the needs 
of the agriculturists. The peasants live in villages and not in towns; 
they cannot afford the luxuries of town life, much less for their cattle. 

1 am of opinion that there should be one such dispensary in each 
thana. 

(ii) I have not heard of any such touring dispensaries. 

3abu Arik^han Siftha, 
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(d) No proper arrangements have as yet been made to deal withr* 
such conta^ons diseases. I would certainly like lemslation on 
subject. There was a private Bill on the subject for the consideration^ 
of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, but it was withdrawn. 
I would welcome legislation on the same lines. The Bihar Government 
promised to introduce such a measure in the Legislative Council as a 
Gk>vemment Bill, but no such Bill has as yet been^introduced. 

(/) To my knowledge no such preventive measure has been taken. 
The question of charging fees does^not therefore arise. 

{g) I consider further research to be desirable. In my opinion 
veterinary research is not quite complete or helpful to those for whom, 
it is meant. But this should not be like another Pusa show where a 
huge amount of taxpayers* money is yearly spent without any corres- 
ponding benefit. 

(i) I hav|p no experience of Muktesar Institute. 

(ii) I would advocate a provincial veterinary research institution. 

(7i) I would recommend such special investigations through research* 

' officers in the Province. 

(i) I do not think it necessary ; but I would advocate the appoint- 
ment of such an officer with every Provincial Government. In my 
opinion such an officer will take prompt action when he is informed of 
the prevalence of any contagious animal disease. Such diseases are 
as great a course to the animal world as cholera and plague are to* 
mankind. 

Question 16 . — ^Animal Husbandry. — (a) I am in favour of improving 
the breeds of cattle. I would make one suggestion that the district 
boards in each district should be asked to maintain a large number 
of brahiinni bulls and he-buffalocs for breeding purposes and should 
allow their free use to the people of the rural areas without charging 
anything. 

(h) (i) I have already suggested that on account of the decrease 
in the area of pasture grounds in every village there has been much 
decrease in the number of cattle, with the result that we have not 
got enough cowdung to manure our fields and we are getting only 
five itinundR per higha where we used to get twenty maunds per higha 
some thirty years ago, I would recommend that Government should 
acquire at ieast twenty per cent of the land in every village at a cost 
to be borne half by the Provincial Government and half by the 
district boards, for pasture purposes. 

(ii) There are such enclosed pastures only in paddy fields in our 
locality. They yield some grass but not in hhlth lands. 

(iii), (iv) and (v) In our part we get dry fodder from the wheat 
and barley straw. It is nreserved in houses and is called bhum. 
That is our best fodder. The second kind is the paddy straw, which 
lasts from November to June in the case of big agriculturists with a 
small number of cattle. The third kind of dry fodder is the stems 
of maiai. This is the most inferior kind of fodder. We get green 
fodder when we sow mahai crops and janem. This is in the month of 
July and August and partly in September. Some leaves of pulses such 
as urid and mung are also utilised as fodder. These make good 
fodder, but they are not much in quantity. There is a total absence of 
green fodder from March to June, In our part we get some muvg 
as fodder in June but it only lasts for a week or so. We feel the 
greatest scarcity in the hot season. Sometimes there has been fodder 
famixie in October and February. 
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(c) The last fifteen days of September and the whole of October 
after the rainy season is over. This is the first time after the agrioul- 
tural year begins. The second period is the whole of February aad 
fifteen days in March. The third period is from April to June. The 
young growing cattle will begin to thrive from July. March to June 
is the worst period for them. 

(d) If improved methods of agriculture be adopted and we get a 
larger quantity of wheat, barley, paddy and pulses, they can supply 
our wants to a certain extent. No other suggestion appears to me 
feasible. 

(0 T am not myself a landlord; I am only a cultivator, hence I 
cannot speak for landlords. Unless some statutory provision for 
pasture land is made I do not expect any keen interest from landlords. 

Question fT.—AoRicuLTUiiAL Industries.— ( a) I would say two 
hundred days in a year. In the slack season he sits idle or looks after 
his cattle. 

(ft) Subsidiary industries will be of much help but I am not in a 
position to recommend any without fully examining this question. 

(c) In our part some cultivators will adopt fruit growing. That 
is done by a caste called Koiri, who are expert cultivators and are 
very industrious people. Their chief occupation is agriculture. They 
know how to utilise every inch of land for the most profitable pur- 
poses. I hnvo no knowledge of bee-keeping. Poultry rearing may be 
done by Mahoiiimedans. Bope-raakiiig and basket-making are not 
very profitable. 

{d) If Government can induce cultivators to grow cotton, spin it 
and weave as much cloth as is necessary for each family it will be 
doing a real benefit. The Government may establish such industries, 
but personally I am not convinced about it. If wheat straw is utilised 
for card-board, and rice straw for paper, there will be a further 
scarcity of fodder. 

(e) It will give employment to labourers but it will be a real curse 
to cultivators as such industrial concerns will absorb all the agricul- 
tural labourers. But it may give some wages to the labouring classes. 
I must make one thing clear. Indian habits and manners are quite 
different from those prevailing in other countries. Here people are 
very conservative; they can work upon their own lands but they will 
not work in industrial concerns; only low class people such as wage- 
earners will go to such concerns. High ch^ss people will not; if they 
have no work of their own they will sit idle and starve but will not 
work as labourers. I am personally of opinion that high class people 
should appreciate the dignity of labour, at least on their own lands. 

(/) I do not think much benefit can be derived from such methods; 
existing methods are in my opinion sufficient. 

(g) Only industrial concerns can give people employment. 

[ft) They can form a village society to look after the sanitary con- 
dition of the village. This society can also be the medium for the 
supply of improved seeds and implements. 

QupTioN 18.--AaRicijLTURAn Labour.— (a) (i) and (ii) This can be 
done by Kivmg bigger wages. No other measures can be of any use. 
It you offer labourers much higher wages than they usually receive, 
ey Daay places mentioned under (a) (i) and (ii), but I am not 
sutfe of it. It is not the increase of daily wages that will attract more 
InDourers. Labour can be commanded in many ways. If you are a 
*>ig zamindar you can command a large number of forced labourers 
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vary low wagea. If you are a petty landlord you will command 
those labourers who cultivate lands in your patti, but you will have 
to pay them che ordinal*^ wages, Le,, four seers of grain kufcha weighty 
which is equal to half a panseriy per day. But if you are yourself 
a tenant and aspire to have some labourers you must advancb money 
as loans to such labourers to meet their expenses in marriage and 
food in the slack season. Feed these labourers properly, pay them 
proper wages, make advances of money and gram to them, and' 
then you can expect their services in the times of your need. If you 
cannot afford to advance money and grain to such labourers, you 
cannot expect their services when you require them at the time of 
transplantation of paddy seedlings and sowing of other crops. Even 
m increased rate of wages cannot bring you labourers, as these 
labourers are under the control of the three kinds of zabardast 
masters mentioned above. The last class of labourers are called hamias 
in Southern Riha/ and deblors in North Bihar. These men will not 
be allowed to go to the fields of others even at an increased wage; if 
they want to Ofirn more, they must fly to Bengal. 

If you want permanent migration of labourers, you will have to give 
these people sufficient land, and money for building houses, and 
support them in times of necessity. Generally they will build their 
huts at the cost of their masters. 

(6) There is really a shortage of agricultural labour in my Province. 
The causes are, firstly, the limited number of lower castes from which 
such labourers are drawn, and, secondly, the reasons I have mentioned 
in detail in answer to Question 18(a). In my humble opinion the 
jfemedy lies in getting a large number of labourers under one's own 
influence by giving them land, money and grain. The second remedy 
is that high cdass people should give tip their conservative ideas and 
raise the dignity of manual labour. High class people should not grudge 
to w^ork with their own hands on their own land. In that lies their 
salvation. 1 do not suggest that they should work as labourers in other 
people's fields, because that stage is very remote ; but they should work 
on their own lands and feel no shame in it. The occupation of the 
agriculturist is more honourable than service. According to our Hindu 
ideas there are four ways of earning one's living: the first and fore- 
most is agriculture, the second is trade, the third is service and the 
fourth and last is begging. 

(c) I have no knowledge of surplus agricultural labour anywhere; 
1 think there is shortage everywhere. But if you want to bring 
labourers temporarily into an area not at present under cultivation, 
then give them bigger wages either in money or grain; otherwise they 
will not come. Only iiK.Tcased pay and wages can take them there. 

Question 19. — Fokbsts. — (a) No. Grazing facilities are not freely 
allowed. There are forest lands in Champaran district. As relations 
are strained between zamindars and tenants in that district, there is 
much interference by zamindars with regard m tenants grazing their 
cattle in such forests. Some civil cases have cropped up regarding 
the right of tenants to free grazing of their cattle in such forests. 
There are no forests in Muzafforpur district, I am of opinion that 
tenants ahould be allowed the free right of grazing their cattle and 
•the use of forest trees for fuel. 

(h) By allowing free use of forests for grazing purposes and allowing 
firewood to be taken. This will not, of course, help in localities where 
there are no forests where my idea is that the cultivation of rahfiry 
<totton and andi in greater areas will to a certain extent lessen tljie 
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scarcity of fuel. The growing of wheat and barley with improved 
seeds and good manuring can supply to some extent the need of fodder. 
Janera also when grown in larger quantities will meet part of the 
demand for fodder. 

(o) I have ng experience as to the first part of this question. As 
regards the second part, I would suggest the erection of hundi and 
arrangements for taking away surplus rain water from low lands by 
opening channels. 

(d) 1 am unable to give a definite opinion upon this as I have 
not much experience of forest lands; but by increase of afforeetationN 
in villages there is & chance of greater numbers of wild animals^ 
assembling there and destroying the crops of villagers. 

(e) I do not think there is any such opening. 

(/) I do not think that forests are suffering deterioration by exces^ 
sive grazing. I also do not think that soil erosion is being thereby 
facilitated. 

Question 20. — ^Mabeetino. — So far as the village markets for the 
staple food crops and vegetables are concerned we have no complaints; 
we get enough customers and consumers. But so far as the more 
profitable cash-paying crops such as patua^ tobacco, chillies, andi and' 
ginger are concerned there are difficulties in village markets. These 
crops are not sold to any large extent in such markets; we require 
purchasers from outside. If such crops are produced near a railwa;y 
station the producers are in a much more advantageous position. In 
some places mangoes and Uchi fruits are produced. These fruits can 
advantageously be exported from places near railway stations, but 
at places distant from railway stations there are many difficulties. 

{d) I would welcome such effective steps. 

Question 21.— Tariffs and Sea Freights.— Yes, I think so. I would 
recommend the reduction of custom duties and sea freights on agri- 
cultural produce. 

Question 22. — Oo-operation. — {a) In my opinion iGovernment should 
devote more attention towards it by advancing a large sum of money. 
But I would say one thing: the rate of interest charged is high; it 
should no^. bo inore than twelve per cent per annum at the highest. 

I would recommend nine per cent per annum. I drew* the attention 
of the Government to this need for reduction by interpellation in the 
Bihar and Orissa legislature in the Ranchi sessions of the Council in 
August 1926, but the reply of the Hon'ble Minister was most discourag- 
ing, Non-officials may likewise be encouraged to adopt this measure. 

I have myself been connected with the Muzaffarpur Co-operative Bank 
for a long time, have visited several societies, have acted as secretary 
for some time and as director for a long time. I am still a share- 
holder of the bank. 

(6) (i), (ii) and (iii) Credit societies are working well, but there 
is no provision for teaching members the methods of improved agricul- 
ture and supplying improved seeds and manures. These people 
simply take loans and repay them ; the bank only acts as their crecKtor 
and not as a useful instructor. In my opinion manures should be^ 
distributed through the agency of such societies. I have no knowledge* 
of purchase societies nor of societies formed for sale of produce oi 
stock. There are no such societies here. 

^ (iv) There ai^ no societies for effecting improvements, tfie dig 
ging of wells and construction of hundsy walls and fences or the planting 
Babu Arikihan Sinha, 
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of hedges. But I am strongly m favom* of such societies; the Govern- 
ment should introduce them. 1 would increase the. 8co|>e of these 
societies to make channels for taking away surplus rain water to 
*prevent crops being washed away, and for supplying improved seeds 
and manures. 

(v) There ai*e no such societies here, but I strongly advocate their 
creation. Fragmented holdings are a curse ; they should be aggregated 
and re-distributed in plots of reasonable size. 

(vi) There are no such societies here, but they should exist and 
should deal with agricultural machinery such as power ploughs and 
plants and implements of various kinds. 

(vii) and (viii) Societies for joint farming and cattle-breeding are 
not feasible or advisable; they will not succeed. Joint farming 
requires joint lands and joint lands are not available. I am not in 
favour of the types of societies mentioned under (vii) and (viii). 

(c) I am strongly in favour of such legislation. Without it every- 
thing will fail. I have personal knowledge of one case ; in my locality 
there is an area of chaur land of about 300 bighas. When rain water 
accumulates there and begins destroying the paddy it is very difficult 
to collect all the cultivators to make channels for taking away the 
surjilus rain water. In such a case legislation is necessary. 

(d) As I have already said, these societies are meant for advancing 
money and realising it. They never bother about agricultural improve- 
ment. I would suggest that extensive use should be made of such 
societies for improvement of the agricultural conditions in rural areas. 
I would suggest that the Agricultural Department should work in 
co-operation with the Co-operative Department. But I must still say 
that the Tirhut Agricultural Association is a huge fraud and has been 
doing nothing. If it means business it should consist of men connect- 
ed with agriculture and not darbaris. 

Question 23.— -Geneeal Education.— (a) I have been connected with 
a first grade colloge, and with high schools as a member of the governing 
body and as secretary and president, for "the last tw’^enty years. At 
present I am president of the managing committee of the Collegiate 
School, Mu/.affar pur. In my opinion the present system of college 
education and high school education is good for nothing so far as 
agriculture and trade are concerned. Such education makes a man fit 
only for a clerkship, pleadership or some other service requiring literary 
knowledge such as that of deputy magistrate, or sub-registrar. 

Such educated people are worthless for agricultural purposes. They 
forget even the business of their families. In middle schools too the 
same condition prevails. Elementary schools, otherwise called primary 
schools, teach boys only how lo read and write letters in the vernacular. 
Not much useful information is given to such boys. The teachers 
themselves do not know much of agriculture. 

(h) (i) In primary and middle schools in rural areas I w'ould suggest 
lessons in agriculture. There must be experimental farms attached to 
such rural schools. 

(ii) There is no compulsory system of primary education in my 
locality or even in Bihar in rural areas. I advocate it. 

(iii) The explanation is the want of the compulsory system. 

Question 24 .— Atteactino Capital.— (a) The steps necessary are the 
giving of facilities to such men for acquirii^ bigger areas of land. But 
there is a danger in it; if you allow capitalists from outside to have 
€uch facilities in rural areas, a large number of marwarU and other 
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people will ftock to the tural &rea4S^ will devour all tiie poor culti- 
yjdiors and make them their labourers. Please improve the oonitttisia 
of those people who are real a^culturists bjr giving them aid» imprdvfst 
seeds and improved manures' but do not import such capitalists inte^ 
the villages. Please make provision for inducing big sumiadars^ ixa 
settle their hahmt lands with tenants. Why should fiiey keep /^^rge 
tracts of bakast lands when millions are starving for want pi landt 
should take proper rents and settle the land with tenants. This 
will also solve the problem of forced labour. 

(5) Want of capital, labour, skill, good seed, manure, facilities for 
irrigation and safety from flood. 

Question 25.— -Wbxiaeb of Eubau Population.— (a) The Government 
has not spared the poor people from heavy taxation and has spent 
nothing for their benefit. The salt tax has been imposed upon poor 
people. Increase of postage rates and cost of postal registration and 
parcels have hit poor people very hard. The Government has increased 
court fees and registration charges for documents. From these 
sources Government is making a huge sum, but the Government is 
pending nothing for rural improvement. I would suggest that the 
Government should spend at least one crore of rupees in each major 
Province in the improvement of agriculture, rural conditions, health 
conditions, providing facilities for irrigation and opening channels for 
tp-king away surplus rain water. This one crore should be spent 
annually. Much money is spent by the Government in paying the 
salaries of high officios at the expense of poor cultivators; such 
salaries should be reduced. 

(6) I am in favour of such economic surveys. In my opinion the 
scope of such enquiries should be as to what are the actual needs of 
such villagers, whether they require irrigational facilities and whether 
schemes should be initiated for taking away surplus rain water in order 
to prevent their crops being washed away ? Do they require reclama- 
tion of alkali or umr lands and improved seeds and rr»anures? How 
are they to be provided with these things ? The enquiry should be 
made through the co-operative bank, the chairman of the district 
board, the chairman of the local board, the members of the district 
board of that locality and the members of union boards where sudi 
boards have been formed. 

Question 26. — Statistics. — I am not against extension and improve- 
ment of the existing statistical methods; in fact I would welcome it. 
But I must urge caution about one thing. It should not be done in 
such a way that the Government will show much expenditure under 
this head without doing any good to the actual cultivators in rural 
areas. If Government really wants to remove the difficulties and 
grievances of the poor cultivators, such periodical statistics may be 
prepared. 


Conclusion. 

As I have already said in the beginning, this Commission has 
not aroused naich enthusiasm in the minds of the agriculturists vdio 
do not oyipnt much benefit from it. A huge sum of poor-men’s 
money will be spent on the cost of this Commission. If nothing 
comes of it or no substantial benefit accrues to the cultivating class, 
it will still further decrease the faith of the masses in Oovemment’a 
mtention to benefit the agricultural population. The Government has 
done nothing up to this time to help the agricultural development of 
Buhu Arikshan Sinha. 



hAk. Agriculture is the neglected child of the (^vernment of Indiar;: 
neither the Government of India nor the Provincial Governments cafe- 
ifi' tibe least for the opinions of the representatives of the agricultural^ 
class in any place w We such agricultural interests are discussed. 
The Government are very anxious concerning the industrial labour 
giovement because that movement is befriended by the Labour Party 
but nobody cares for the peasantry of India. I 
jpared to tnrow down a challenge to the Government of India and jSm 
Provincial Government to show whether they have done as tnuch for 
the Indian peasantry as they try to do for industrial labour. Have 
they ever nominated any member to the Legislative Assembly or the 
Provincial Council to represent the peasant class 1 Of course these- 
places go to the zamindars and capitalists. But whatever the Govern- 
ment have done in the past, let them do something in the future. Let 
them set apart at least a crore of rupees in each major Province 
annually for agricultural improvement. Agriculturists care more for 
good harvests than for seats in the Councils or Assembly, 


Oral Eviie ise. 


8(S.8(K\ The Ohainnav : Babu Arikshan KSinha. you arc General 
Secretary of the Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha? — Yes. ' 

08,801 . Are you here in your private capacity, or as secn^tary of 
that — The working cominitiee decided not to send replies- 

to the Qfieslioruiairo, hut I couRulfed certain members of the corn- 
mil tee. and submitted these rephes on their advice. 

OO.SO'J Do T understand that you are here in your private capacity, 
and that you have not })een sent by the society? — It may be taken 
that T am liere in my private capacity. 

8f),80.3, You have not been sent by the society, and I do not pro- 
pose to ask you any questions about the Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha. 

I see from your answer to Question 1 (a), that Jt is your view that 
agriculturists have not been in tlie least benefited by research. 
you at any visited the Imperial station at Pusa? — I have Seen 
it twice or thrice. 

86.804. Do you know anv thing about the work on sugarcane, and 
the acreage under improved sugarcane, the result of the working of 
the Pusa station ? — T have not come across that. 

66.805. Do you know anything about sugarcane cultivation at alH 
-- Sugarcano is cultivated in ray locality, but I cannot say whether 
or not the profit is the result of the improvement carried out at Pusa. 

66.806. Is any rice grown in your locality ?~-Yes. 

66.S07 Is the variety called dahia cultivated there t—I have not 
heard the name dakia, but I think it is paddy which is grown in the* 
low lands. 

66.808. Do you know anji^^hing about the cultivation of groundnuts! 
-^No. 

66.809. Are you a practical farmer yourself Yes, 

66.810. Have yon over guided a plough ?•— No, we cannot touch tho 
plough. 

66^8X1. Do you take interest in animal husbandry!— I have got some 
animals. 
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66,81:2. Can you yoke a pair of oxen ? — No, The servants look after 
that. 

66.813. Are you satisfied with the working of the local veterinary 
,fcorvice 1 have happened to come across sohie veterinary hospitals. 

66.814. Are there any veterinary dispensaries in the district? — 
There is no dispensary in the rural areas, and we experience great 
trouble in sending our cattle to the veterinary hospitals in the towns. 

66.815. Have you ever visited a local veterinary dispensary? — 
have not. 

66.816. And yet \ou say that the cultivator has received no benefit 
at all from the Agricultural and Veterinary departments? — ^The fact 
is that the villagers, whenever their animals have been affected by 
disease, experience great difficulty in getting veterinary attention 
and they run here and there and no help can be given. The veterinary 
.dispensaries do not give the same help as do the hospitals for men. 
If the veterinary hospitals could be conducted on similar lines they 
would be of use in the rural areas. 

66.817. On pag^. 2G7 of your note, you speak of Brahmani bulls. Are 
you thinking there of Brahmani bulls in the ordinary sense, or of pre- 
mium bulls i—I am of opinion that a large number of Brahmani bulls 
should be maintained by the district boards. That is my idea. 

06.818. Are the Brahmani bulls in your district good bulls? When 
a person dedicates a bull, does he choose the best and the most 
expensive bull for this purpose? — ^They are ordinary bulls. The fact is, 
they are not well protected. The Bill brought before the Legislative 
Coimcil by Eai Bahadur Kharag Narain was a very useful measure 
but that has been dropped. 

66.819. You ar( the secretary of an agricultural society. What is 
the type of bull that your members require ? — In our parts country 
bulls are available. I have seen some bulls in Pusa but they are 
imported from other places. 

66.820. Sir Thomas Middhiun : You tell us that land has deteriorat- 
ed in quality, that land which gave twenty maunds of produce in the 
past now gives onl^ five maimds. Where are those lands?— Land has 
deteriorated everywhere. 

66.821. Do you moan to say that the produce of Bihar and Orissa 
is now only one quarter of what it was thirty years ago ? — I am not 
very exact as to the figure but the produce has come down many 
times. In our own lands the productive capacity has gone down. 
That is my actual experience. 

66.822. You tell us that, so far, no department of the Government 
has done any good to culiivatorp but your conclusion is that the Gov- 
ernment should spend a large amount of money in improving agri- 
culture. How are you going to effect an improvement? — ^This can be 
done by propaganda, by supplying fertilisers and better seeds and 
so on. Then agriculture can be improved. 

66.823. Mr, Calvert : During the last thirty years has the price 
of land gone up or gone down? — The price of land has gone up. 

66.824. Are rents going up or going down? — They are going up. 

66.825. You ascribe the failure of the agricultural association to 
the indifference of the Magistrate. Could not the association be 
irun entirely on non- official lines? — I am not positive about it. 

66 . 826 . You still require the Magistrate to take interest ?— Yes. 
Bahu Arikshan Sinha, 
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, 06,827. Dr, Hydfr\ What is your caste?— I am a Brahmin. 

66.828. Brahmins do not cultivate the land ?--Brahmin8 do cultivatsr 
the land. They only do not touch the plough. 

66.829. Is it because the plough pollutes the Brahmin ?--There » 
no question of polluting but a Brahmin would not touch the plough. 

66.830. How many Brahmins are there in your district?— I have 
not got the figures. They are a large number. 

66.831. Have you always been connected with the land?— Yes, that 
is my ancestral profession. 

66.832. Dabu A. P. Varma: You say that the Pusa wheat did not 
germinate in many places. Did you find out the reasons for that?— 
I cannot tell the reasons. It was supplied, through me, to many per* 
sons in my locality and they came to me and said that it did not ger* 
minate. 

66.833. Did you not find out the reasons why it did not germinate? 
— I did not amke any eflfort to enquire into the reasons; I saw the* 
fields myself ; the seed did not germinate. 

66.834. On page 264 of your note, you say : It would be much 
better if the Bihar Government were pleased to make inquiries into* 
this matter and have the Saligrami bund from Bettiah to Hajipur 
cut.” Do j'ou know what would be the effect if these bunds are cut 
in heavy flood time? — In the Muzzaffarpur district I know there was 
a bund called Baghmati bund which was cut. Lands then became 
fertile and the people near that bund are very happy. When I went 
across this Hajipur bund^ the people expressed the wish that ther 
bund there should also be cut 

66.835. What the Commission would like to know is this: If these 
bunds are out, what would be the effect on the neighbouring areas 
when heavy floods come ? — My own idea is that the water will scatter 
away and not do any harm. 

66.836. Do you know why these embankments were put up ? — ^The 
idea was to prevent injury to some villages. 

60.837. Do you not think that the injury that would be caused by 
your proposal would be greater than the gain got by irrigating a few 
extra acres ? — That is a matter which I have not considered. 

66.838. Can you say why that bund was put up at all ? — I cannot 
say. Probably it was meant to protect the neighbouring villages from 
flood. 

66,839 Would that purpose be served if these bunds were cut? — 
I think that if some sluices are made, it will serve the purpose. This 
year there has been a total absence of rain in the neighbouring villager 
and the cultivators had great difificulty in getting water for irrigating 
their lands* 

66,840. On pag<» 272 of your written statement you say : Please 
make provision for inducing big zamindars to settle fteir hahast lands 
with tenants. 'Why should they keep large tracts of bakast lands when 
millions are starving for want of land?’’ To whom do you refer here? 
Do you mean the big zamindars, or the small zamindars, or do you 
mean the intermediaries?—! mean the big zamindars who have got 
many acres of land. 

66^841, You want to leave the zamindars without any zirat land? 
—I do not say that they should be without any zirat land. They 
should keep only as much as was contemplated by the permanent sef^tle-* 
ment regulation, that is to say, as much as would be sufficient to main-^ 
tain their families. There should be no addition to the bakast land*^ 
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66 . 842 . You want the zamindars to be induced to settle their bakmt 
lands. I want to' know what the smaller landlords would do ? — ^The 
smaller landlords could keep as much zirai land as they (iould culti- 
vate, because there is no use keeping a very large tract of land whan 
there are a large number of people w^ho are without any lands at all. 
That is my point. 

66.843. With regard lo grazing grounds you say that twenty per 
cent of the land in every village should be acquired by the joint funds 
of the Government and the district boards. I ask you, what would 
be the fate of the rjote if twenty per cent of the lands were acquired 
and converted into grazing grounds? — there were grazing gi^unib 
then the cultivators would keep a large number of cattle and thereby 
the fertility of the soil would be improved. Grazing grounds and 
forests are the two main essentials for the improvement of agrioulture. 
If thirty biffhas of pasture land be left in the villages then the num- 
ber of cattle will be increased and we shall get a sufficient quantity of 
cowdung for manure, and the smaller quantity of land in the posses- 
sion of the ryots would naturally produce a greater yield. So I say, 
both pasture land and forests are very essential for agriculture, 

66.844. Would thal not be achieved at the cost of the ryots? Whereas 
'some would he benefited others w^oiild be put to a loss? — Of course, 
under the Land Acquisition proceedings they can he compensated for 
the loss of their land. The keeping of pasture land, however, will 
generally benefit th** whole village, so that to achieve this benefit some- 
one would naturally have to make some sacrifice. 

66.845. You want nothing less than twenty per cent It may be 
less ; I am quite prepared to accept a smaller percentage. 

66.846. /Vo/c.s’.sv)r Ganovler: Do you still practise at the Bar? — 
Yes. 

66.847. You are the General Secretary of the Kisan Sabha? — 
Tes. 

66.848. Do you draw any salary as General Secretary No. 

66.849. Who is your President? — Babu Devaki Prasad Sinha. 

66.850. Is he a member of the Legislative Council? — ^Yes. 

66.851. What is the history of his election to the Council? — It is 
very difficult for me to give you the history of his election. 

66.852. He was elected through your Kisan Sabha? — ^No, the Kisan 
Sabha did not get him elected. He was a candidate from the Palamau 
constituency and he succeeded in the ordinary course of the elec- 
tion. 

66,8.53. Is your Kisan Sabha registered under a Government Act? — 

I do not think that any political body in Bihar is registered. 

66,854. Is the Tvisan Sabha then a political body?— To the same 
"extent that the Muslim League and the Indian National Congress are 
political bodies. 

66,855 Mr. Kamaf : Have you visited Pusa yourself? — Yes. 

66.856. Have you seen the work that is being done there? — ^Tes, 

I went round some places, but I did not see the institute during work- 
ing hours. 

66.857. How is it that you did not see the place duriM working 
hours? — Because I visited Pusa on Sundays; I went to rusa three 
times. 

66.858. So that you went each time during the week-end ?— Tes. 
linhu Ariksha^n Stfihn, 
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66,<S59. How nianj^ memberis have you in your Ki^an Sabha? — ^We 
have a large number of members. 

66,860. Do they pay any subscription ?— Yes, the subscription if 
four annas per head. 

66,801. Do they pay their subscriptions regularly Some pay re-^ 
gtilarly, others do not. 

66.862. Who collects the subscriptions? — collect the subscriptions, 
in conjunction with some others. 

66.863. S(r Hen rtf iMwrenre: 1 see from your note that, in your 
opinion, the remedy for agricultural distress is that the high class 
people should give up their conservative ideas and take to manual 
labour. You 3ay that ‘‘high class people should not grudge to work 
with their own hands on their own lands.'* think that they ought 
to do it. I think they should realise the dignity of labour. 

66.864. What steps are you taking to press your gospel I cannot 
compel anybody, but there are people who are already doing it; fliejr 
have begun to realise the position and are devoting their time to agri- 
culture. 

66.865. Arc you practising this precept yourself? — I cannot do two 
things at one and the same time. T am a practising member of the 
Bar, but 1 <lo supervise my agricultural work. During the last vaca- 
tion I supervised some fifty highaa of cultivation. 

66.866. That is only supervision, but here you are advocating manual 
labour? — The English educated people will not go into the fields and 
work with their own hands. That is the difficulty and defect of the 
present system of English education. 


(Thr witnedK irifhrirew,) 


Mr. A« D. TUCKEY, LC.S., Director of Land Records 

and Surveys, Bihar and Orissa. 

Replies to the Questloniiaire. 

GENERAL. 

1. It is not within the scope of the Commission's duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of iandownersbip and 
tenancy, but in my opinion this system is so intimately bound up with 
the existing system of agriculture and the problem of its improvement 
and development that it is at least essential for a proper understanding 
of the problem that something of the existing system of land owner- 
ship and tenancy should be grasped and I write this preliminary para- 
graph to attempt to explain briefly some of the more salient features 
of that system in Bihar and Orissa. 

2. The tenancy law in this Province is particularly complicated be- 
cause it is not uniform. There are three main tenancy Acts, the 
Ben|;al, Orissa and Chota Nagpur Tenancy Acts. The Bengal Tenanejy 
Act IS in force in Bihar, in the Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divi- 
sions except the district of the Santa] Parganas, comprising the dis- 
tricts of Patna, Shahabad, Gaya, Saran, Champaran, Musaffarpur. 
3!)arbhanga, Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Puniea 
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The Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act is in force in the five diatricts of 
the Chota Nagpur division, Ranchi, Hazaribagh, Palamau, Manbhum 
and Singhbhum. 

The Orissa Tenancy Act is in force in the three coast districts of 
the^ Orissa division, Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. Three districts re- 
main, in caiih of which the tenancy law in force applies to that dis- 
trict only. In the Santal Parganas the two main laws are the Santal 
Parganas Settlement Regulation (Regulation III of 1872) and the 
Santal Parganas Bent Regulation (Regulation II of 1886); in Sambal- 
pur the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act (Act XVIII of 1881) and 
the Central Provinces Tenancy Act (Act XII of 1898). Neither of 
these two Acts is any longer in force in the Central Provinces. 

Angul, which is entirely a Government estate, is an exceptional 
^strict, under the Political Department of Government and the Poli- 
tical Agent for the Orissa Feudatory States. The law in force is the 
Angul Laws Regulation (Regulation III of 1913). 

3. The land revenue is permanently settled in Bihar, and the pro* 
prietary interest has in many parts been minutely sub-divided into 
small estates. In Patna district in 1907 the average size of an estate 
was ninety-one^ acres and of a share in an estate ten acres. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act is doubtless well known by the Commission. Some of 
the more important questions in the districts in which it is in force 
are the transfer of occupancy rights, private lands of the proprietors,, 
produce rents, and the possession of trees on ryot^s holdings. The 
first three of these questions are intimately connected with the agri- 
cultural problem. 

4. The transfer of an occupancy right is not valid against the land- 
lord without his consent unless such a right exists by custom or usage. 
This right seldom can be proved, and there is a contest between the 
landlords, who wish to maintain control over transfers and obtain as 
much as they can in mutation fees, and the ryots, who wnsh to transfer 
freel\' and obtain the full vahie of the land transferred. 

5. Proprietors^ pn\ate lands arc dealt with in c]iapter XI of the 
Act. The aim of the proprietors, and also of other landlords who are 
not proprietors, is that all the land of which they may be in direct 
possession or of which they obtain direct possession should be entirely 
under their control so iha?t they may lease it at produce rents or high 
cash rents, and alter rents, and evict tenants without 
any of the control placed on these activities by the tenancy law. They 
do not cultivate or wish to cultivate the lands themselves in most 
cases, but they look to the lands to provide them with the food-grains 
which they require and with higher profits than can he obtained from 
ryoti lands, where the law imposes limitations in the interest of the- 
ryots. 

6. Produce rculs - This problem is a most important one and affects 
the outturn from a large area of land. It may safely be said that 
most persons interested in land, whether landlords or ryots, who pos- 
sess more land than they can cultivate themselves, wish to have some 
of the surphis cultivated for them on produce rent. By the genera! 
custom of the country, though it is against the law, no rights are con- 
ceded to those who cultivate on produce rent, except where the rent 
is a fixed quantity of produce, not varying with the crop, and in some 
areas where the proportion of land held on produce rent is so large 
that to deny occupancy rights in land held on produce rent wouldf. 
mean to deny them altogether. 
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In the district of Gaya sixty-six per cent of the land of settled and 
occupancy ryots was held on produce rent 
u iSr when the record-of-rights was prepared (1MB 

^paragraph 155. — 1918> and the settlement report of this dis- 

trict contains the most detailed statistical study of the question that 
has been made. The Settlement Officer's conclusions are that ten 
per cent of the land held on produce rent is left uncultivated against 
T-‘ 1 T> ^ five and-a-half per cent of cash-rented land; 

K 1 97 that the outturn of produce-rented land is at 

paragrap . cash- 

rented land owing to indifferent husbandry; and that the proportion 
/N t:.- 1 « . produce-rented land bears no direct relation 

Report, ^ irrigated land. The proportion of 

1^ * the land of settled and occupancy ryots held 

on produce rent in othe^^ districts of South Bihar are ; Patna forty- 
four cent and Shahabad twenty-one per cent, South Monghyr thirty- 
two per cent, and South Bhagalpur sixteen per cent. Produce rents 
are not so prevalent in North Bihar, Chota Nagpur or Orissa but 
enough land is so held everywhere to make the question of import- 
ance. 


The problem of produce rents is connected with that of irrigation, 
as these rents are mainly prevalent in South Bihar, where the irrigat- 
ed area is much greater than elsewhere in the Province. In review- 
ing the final settlement of South Monghyr the Director of Land 
Records wrote: — 

'‘The produce-rent system in South Monghyr is, therefore, incom- 
patible with the existence of the tenant right, and the exclusive pos- 
session of the facilities for irrigation which the landlords appear to 
possess is a weapon which ought not to be entrusted to their charge 
without safeguards. Where occupancy tenants pay ^away rents aggre- 
gating nearly three-fourths of the value of the crops, as appears to be 
frequently the case, occupancy rights are of no value, and the tenant 
himself has become merely the servant of the landlord.'^ 

7. In Chota Nagpur the people are largely aboriginals, and the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act was framed to preserve these people from 
the cleverer Hindus. Some of the main differences from the Bihar 
Tenancy Act are.**— 

(1) The^’cnt of an occupancy ryot cannot be enhanced except 

by ail order of a revenue officer. 

(2) A transfer by a ryot of his right in his holding or part thereof 

is forbidden except for short-term mortgages. This has 
recently been modified by allowing certain classes of 
transfer, not being transfer by an aboriginal ryot to a non- 
aboriginal transferee. 

(3) The right of a ryot in a holding cannot be sold by any court 

except for its own arrears of rent, or for the recovery of a 
Government loan, 

(4) Special rights of various classes such as village headmen, the 

founders of a village and their descendants and reclaimers 
of jungle and waste into rice land are recognised. 

(5) Most of the litigation between landlord and tenant is cognis- 

able by revenue courts and not by civil courts as in BiW. 

8. The transfer of ryoti rights is a problem in Chota Nagpur as 
vnuch as in Bihar, the difficulties being that it is necessary to restrict 
transfer if the aboriginal ryots are to be maintained on the land which 
they have reclaimed from the jungle, yet the restrictions are evaded 
% surrender to the landlord and re-settlement by him and this enables 



kim to make his own terms in obtaining a large share of the purchase 
mpney. The ryot who has to sell obtains in consequence nothing 
ll&e the full value for the land sold {Uid has difficulty in obtaining 
credit. Rights in jungle and the preservation of forest, rights in 1 «mb, 
hegari (forced labour) and, in North Hazaribagh and Palamau, as ato(> 
in parts of Bihar, hamiauti^ or agricultural labour under conditions 
which differ little from serfdom, are some of the important problems 
of Chota Nagpur. The land revenue is permanently settled. 

9. In most of Orissa the land revenue is not permanently settle^ 
In the temporarily-settled area, the estates are small, but the paav 
.manently-settled estates are large impartible estates. The Orissa 
Tenancy Act closely resembles the Bengal Tenancy Act in its msiii’ 
p^Xiw»®‘ Three of the principal differences are noted below:'— 

(1) In the temporarily-settled estates provision has been made 
Orissa Tenancy Act, registration of transfers of 

Section 31. occupancy holdings on payment of a 

fee of twenty-five per cent of the c^onsideration money. 


(2) The limitation for a suit for arrears of rent of produce-rented 

land is one year instead of three, 
and rent in excess of half the grosa 
produce of the land cannot be re- 
covered. • „ 


OriesR Tenancy 
Section 78. 


Act' 


(3j The landlord has the right of distraint for the recovery ttf 
Orissa Tenancy Act, arrears of remt due for not more 
Chapter XIII. than a year. 

id. In the district of the Santal Parganas the aim of the law it 
'to preserve the iSantal headman system, and a simple system of land 
tenure, in winch oul\ })artic8 arc the proprietor and the cultivat- 
iug ryot. Plv(<‘p(, for proprietors’ private land, (he village ryots have 
the right to ali unsettled land in the village, and it cannot be settled 
wdth outsiders or retained by the landlord for his own cultivation. 
Transfer by a ryoi io forbidclen, and both the iraitsferrer arjd trans- 
feree can be evicted and the land settled with another ryot, Th© 
office of headman is hereditary subject to fitness, but the district officer 
appoints and can dismif-s the headman. Interest on debt cannot exceed 
the principal. 


11. In Sambalpur the Central Provinces system is in force. In half 
the distner; (the hhalm), the landlords are gaonfias who are proprietors 
of their home farms only and headmen for the ryoti land. The other 
half is zamindiiri. Land records are maintained by gaiwaris and each 
ryot has a receipt book in which the demand and payment of rent 
entered by the pafvmri In this district and in no other there are 
no disputes concerning the amount of rent payable and whether it has 
been paid n not. Transfer of ryoti land is illegal and is- 
voidable by the landlords or by relations of the transfer, and presents 
much the same difficulties as in othel* parts of the Province, owing to 
tike landlords’ demands for fees. 


12. The superior intelligence and education of those in power on 
the land is devoted in the main to obtaining, as rent, as much as pos- 
sible of the profit accruing from the existing system of cultivation, 
and of keeping the cultivators in a state of dependence rather than to 
improving the outturn from the soil. An interesting example of this 
is the tremendous keenness of proprietors in partition cases to obtain 
within the estate allotted as many low caste and as few high casW 
tenants as pos«^iblr. The failure to grant rent receipts, nnHhadarly for 
land held on prodtjce rent, the exaction of illegal dues in addition 
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l^ld on produce rent and in unprivileged land which has been at some 
time in the direct possession of the landlord and has then beep leaiM^ 
the main breaches of the tenancy law in common voguo mhony 
p!*lVate landlords in the Province. Obtaining labour at less than tilie 
market rate from tenants and from debtors, binding debtors to work 
as serfs in payment of the interest on debts which they are never 
given the opportunity to repay, and the deliberate ruining of ‘‘refrio- 
tory*^ tenants by means of litigation criminal and civil, often stipport- 
ed by forged documents and false evidence, are common and every- 
day practices also of those in power on the land, and it is bard for the 
actual cultivators of the soil to gain that security, freedom and 
economic independence which are so necessary for improvements in 
husbandry. 

13. Survey and Settlement , — survey on the scale of 16" to the 
mile will have been completed, and a record-of-rights prepared for 
the whole Province, 6n the conclusion of the operations at present in 
progress, in Orissa, with the exception of unstable dmra areas along 
the DShks of the larger Bihar rivers. Revision surveys and settlements 
have been made in two Bihar districts, in the temporarily-settled 
estates of Orissa and in Government estates in other parts. Settle- 
ment in this Province connotes the preparation of a record-of-righte, 
the decision of disputes incidental to this, and the settling of fair 
rents where this is applied for. As the revenue of most of the Pro- 
vince is permanently settled, it does not usually include revenue settle- 
ment. 

Question 5.— Finance. — (a) I enclose a note by an experienced 
Indian Settlement Officer; — 

'^Finance , — For the better financing of agricultural operations, co- 
operative agricultural societies’ banks should be started by active 
propag<anda in some of the picked important villages in each thnna. 
If there be four co-operative banks in a fhava covering an ared of 
about 200 square miles, I think they can well serve as models for others 
to take up the movement and open new banks in course of time. 
Loans should be given by these banks only to agriculturists for the 
purchase of seeds, cattle and also for the subsistence of the ryot and 
bis family but not for ceremonial purposci^, /.r., to be spent in any 
ceremony, connected with marriages, births, deaths, etc. All these 
loans should o]> short -terra credit to be realised after the harvesting 
of the crop. Long-term credit should never be given to the culti- 
vators as they are not capable of taking a long view of the thing and 
if long-term credit be given to them, the result will be to aggravate 
the evil. They will be found to spend all they have in their hands in 
a very short time and they will never think of making any saving and 
paying their debts in advance of the stipulated time, if possible. They 
have, it may be said, a tendency to remain always involved in debts. 
Only in years when the crops have failed and there is a general scarcity 
in the area, the outstanding debt for any year may be allowed to nin 
for another year ” 

(6) 1 am very doubtful of the advantages of the farravi grants to 
cultivators in ordinary times. The cultivators have to spend a lot- 
in coming to court from villages and in going back, and also in mak- 
ii^ payments to petitkm-writers and other people who infest the court 
predn^s, before they can get the amount applied for. A considerable 
part dt t^e amount is thus lost for all good purposes and sometimei 
mt amonht bortwed is not actually spent for the purpose fbr lidiiiDii 
^he loan was taken. Qoveiiiineht has also to spend much in paying 
«^veUihg allowwnoes to officers who are deputed to make inqiiliieii in 
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connection with these loans and also for the realisation of the loanSr 
I may suggest, however, that these taccavi grants if allowed, should 
be made to cultivators through the medium of rural agricultural co- 
operative banks. This will be regarded as a State aid to the rural 
agricultural co-operative societies and will have the effect of stimulalr 
ing the development of these societies in rural areas. 

" Question 6.— Aghicultural Indebtedness —(a) (i) to (iii)— I givt 
a note by the same officer: — 

“I have no knowledge whether the Usurious Loans Act is 
enforced or what effect it has but it is certainly necessary for courts 
to have power to go behind the documents of a transaction and take 
an account. 

(а) (i) (1) I?i(])roviclent nature of the cultivators due to absence 
of education and lack of foresight. 

(2) Social eustonjs whereby, on occasions of birihs, deaths, marriages 
and Route other evtuits, they have to incmr a heavy expenditure on 
ceremonies and feasts, much beyond their means. One such event 
not only absorbs all their savings but also leads them to incur fresh bor- 
rowings at an exorbitant rate of interest. 

(3) Their dependence on agriculture, mainly, which in its turtt 
der)cnds on an nneertai i rainfall. Excessive, deficient or untimely rain- 
fall affects the crops adversely and cultivators, who have generally na 
savings to fall back on, are hard hit and the want of any subsidiary 
industry to which they can turn for their livelihood leads them to 
incur fresh debts for their subsistence or to turn out as labourers. 

(4) Expenses incurred in fighting cases in law courts generally 
brought by some powerful landlord or neighbouring tenant or some 
mont'ylcridcr inttmt or« taking the land of the poorer ignorant tenants. 

(ii) Land is the chief source of credit to the cultivators. Very 
few of them can raise any money without either selling or mortgaging 
their lands. The standing crops or the cattle of the cultivators also 
serve as their credit. Sometimes their willingness to serve as plough- 
men or labourers for some prosperous cultivators also forms the source 
of credit. 

(iii) (1) Lack of earnestness on the part of the cultivators to clear 
off the debts. 

(2) Limited resources at their disposal. 

(3) The cumulative effect of previous debts at an exorbitant rate of 
interest which is usually compounded in the rural areas. 

(4) The unscrupulous nature of the creditors who go on advancing 
money or grain to the cultivators at an exorbitant rate of interest 
until the interest is enough to absorb the whole year’s crops of the 
cultivators and make them perpetual debtors by starting the follow- 
ing year again with a borrowing. The cultivators are too weak to 
resist the temptation of borrowing, due to their lack of foresight and 
improvident nature.” 

(б) Special measures should be taken to enforce the application of 
the Usurious Loans Act in the rural areas and it should be made penal 
for anybody to lend money or grain on the security of any holc^g or 
prospective crops at a rate of interest beyond a specified limit, say 
twenty-five per cent. Measures should also be taken to encourage 
actively the development of rural co-operative banks which will pro- 
vide facilities for borrowing to the cultivators in time of real need at 
a feasonable rate of interest, and will also discourage extravagance. 
It is quite possible that various subterfuges will be devised by the* 
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^reditorg to avoid the penal clause by adding a part of the interest 
^ the principal before advancing the actual sum borrowed to the deb- 
tor and showing the interest on paper at a low rate, but this is a ooi^ 
tingency whidi cannot be avoided and must be left to the grow(3t of 
a spirit of resistance to all illegal exactions on the part of the masses. 

(c) The right of mortgage by a ryot is limited in Orissa by Seotion 
06, which limits a usufructuary mortgage to a period of nine years, 
4mle88 made with the express consent of his landlord. Sub-leasing 
a ryot is similarly limited by Section 95. 

Under the Chota NagpUr Tenancy Act, Section 46, transfer by sale 
or g^t and by mortgages and leases for more than five years are 
invalid under Section 46, except that a bhugut bandha mortgage, which 
is a usufructuary mortgage whereby the loan and its interest are extin- 
guished the profits during the period of mortgage, may extend to 
seven years. 

In Bihar the only restriction on sale is the necessity for the consent 
of the landlord, where the holding is not transferable by custom. I 
do not think that further restriction by legislation in Bihar would be 
practicable. 


Qukhttox 7 — Fkaomentation of Holdings.— (?>) In this Province 
excessive sub-division of holdings is very marked and is still largely 
on the incre ise. T?r\ision surveys and settlements in all cases disclose 
a large proportion of extra plots even in fully and densely cultivated 
areas, and the size of both the holding and the plot are sWdily 
decreasing. 


A warning must be given that settlement statistics do not provide 
Discussed in paragraph of the number or area of holdings in 


152 of Champaran Final 
Settlement Report 1913 — 
1919 and paragraph 123, 
Gaya Final Settlement 
Report. 


the economic sense, where holding means 
the area cultivated bv one family. The mean- 
ing of holding in settlement reports and statis- 
tics based on those reports, is the land of 
a separate tenancy, held in the same right 
under the same landlord. A holding in this settlement meaning 
bears no known relation to a holding in the economic mean- 
ing, and I do not think that figures for the latter could be obtained 
from settlement figures with any accuracy without elaborate statistics 
which would be difficult and expensive to compile. The division of the 
cultivated area by the census figures for the number of cultivators is 
the nearest method of ascertaining the size of holdings in this sense. 


The unit *by which the record-of-rights of the tenants is prepared 
is the village and, within the village, the landlord under whom the 
tenancy is held. The tenant may hold land— 


(1) under different landlords; 

(2) by different rights, as a ryot at fixed rent, a ryot on a 

cash rent, a ryot on a produce rent, as under-ryot; 

(3) in different villages; 

<4) by Hie same right, under the same landlord and in the satne 
village, but in different tenancies. one may he an 
ancestral tenancy, one a fresfi sefttlement of waste land 
from the landlord, and one a purchase of a holding or part 
holding of another man. 
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Each of . theae will be a separate eettlemeat boJdinf; recorded 
aeparatelj. The ridio between this holdi^ . and a holding in tfaW’ 
economic sense will vary according to the sise of village^ tiie mnnber 
of landlords* etc* Tlio size of the plot or field, the unit of the Rnr« 
vey and record, will also vary from the same reasons and aocording 
to the elassifieatioii (d fields adopted. In Bihar the fields are merely 
divided into two dasses, rice-land and upland, but in the undulating 
oounlary <%ota Nagpur there are usually six classes, tibifee 
land and three of upland. 

The obstacles in the way of consolidation are : — 

(1) Lack of any interest in the question, and of any public opinion 

that there is a loss due to fragmentation. 

(2) The laws of inheritance, and the constant traffic in part 

holdings. 

(»3) Restriction on alienation by custom and the tenancy law. 
This however works both ways and probably the more 
transfer there is under present conditions, the more hold- 
ings will be subdivided and scattered into plots at a distance 
from one another. In fact, if a village could be formed 
with all the holdings consolidated, it would become much 
like others within twenty years or so. 

(4) Distrust between ryot and landlord* landlord and landlord, 
and ryot and ryot. 

A vast amount of education in agricultural matters, and alteration 
in the whole outlook and point of view of the landholding and cultivat- 
ing classes, would be necessary before much progress in consolidation, 
could be made. Government have not made any attempt to encourage 
consolidation, and unless and until some serious attempt is made in 
Government estates, where there is only one landlord and transfers 
and exchanges could be allowed free without any transfer fee, and some 
success achieved there, it is premature to consider legislation to force 
it through in the average private estate where the landlord's interest 
is multitudinous and complicated. In large private estates under a 
single landlord, consolidation might be encouraged if the landlords 
would allow transfers and exchanges in this behalf free, but there is 
little reason to expect that either the cultivators would come to agree- 
ment, as they distrust each other, or that the landlords, or at any 
rate their underlings, would not attempt to make something out of it, 
and so defeat the probability of success. 

(c) Legislation would be necessary to deal with alienation before 
consolidation could go far, but it is premature to consider this or what 
other legislation would be necessary, until there is some desire for 
consolidation, and some attempt has been made in that direction, 

QubstiOjV 8.~~Ikrigation. — I append a statement* showing the pro- 
portion of net cropped area irrigated from different sources for the 
ten districts of Bihar, and four districts of Chota Nagpur, taken from 
settlement reports. In North Bihar the amount of irrigation is small. 
!n Ohamparen although only 2*9 per cent is ordinarily irrigated 
from Government canals, 21 per cent is protected and irrigable from 
them. In South Bihar the irrigation both from private canals and 
from tanks ah ars^ the main sources of irrigation, is in the hands 
of landlords, and the system of produce rents is prevalent (vide general 
note, paragraph 6). The main problem here is how to secure for the' 

♦ Vide page 289. 
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teaaEta security of tenure ..and freedom from a harassing system of 
tiigh produce rents, while at the same time maintaining the effieienqr d' 
the irrigation systems Government have devoted their attention .to- 
this, but no satisfactory solution has yet been found. A considerable 
amount of commutation of produce rents to cash has been effected at 
rates based on the assumption that the existing irrigation facilities 
will be maintained, but the commutation has been done in the teeth of 
the landlords’ opposition. In the Settlement Report of Patna district 
opinion is expressed that little progress in general prosperity 
among the ryots can be expected without general co-operation between 
landlords and tenants for commutation of produce renjjs on some 
reasonable basis. Such co-operation has not yet been achieved. 

In tha undulating country of Chota Nagpur (including the districts 
of KSambalpur and the Santal Parganas), large irrigation schemes ai^e 
imp^ac^ticable except in a few places, and the main sources of irrigation 
must be tanks and aharn (or bunds) formed by embanking across a 
slope above ricte fields. There is much room for^the increase of irriga- 
tion of this kind in Ranchi and Hazaribagh districts. 

This kind of irrigation work is, in my opinion, best left in ibe 
hands of the cultivating ryots who should be encouraged in constructing 
them, by grant of the land for the irrigation work rent-free, and 
guarantee against -enhancement of rent due to the improvement. In 
Manbhum district 95 per cent of these bundt^ have been constructed by 
the ryots, who in that district have been encouraged by the landlords 
and received generous terms. It is much the best irrigated district in 
Chota Nagpur. 

The opinions of the settlement officers of Manbhum, Palamau and 
the Kodarma Government estate in Hazaribagh after experience of 
irrigation works constructed by Government in Government estates are 
that the ryots should be encouraged and helped to make their own 
irrigation works, rather than that the former policy should be continued 
of Government spending money on works intended to be remunerative. 

Question 17.— AaRicuLTUEAL Industries.-— (a) Probably not more 
than six months in the year when the crops of all three seasons, 
hhadai, aghani and rahi are cultivated, and less if only one or two 
crops are grown. In the slack season he works as a labourer if poor, 
but otherwise mainly idles. A small part of the time is spent in visit- 
ing relations and repairing his house. 

(c) (1) The caste system among the Hindus and the idea among 
Indians as a whole that these industries are debasing and not fit to he 
taken up by the higher classes; (2) Absence of marketing organisation 
and communications, with the result that too much of the profit falls 
to the middleman. 

{d) No. Probably better left to private enterprise. ^ 

(c) No. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— Except for seasonal shortage, 
I do not think that shortage of agricultural labour is acute. In the 
districts in which labour in general is most expensive and inefficient, 
apart from industrial centres, I believe the reason is the lack of” 
energy among the people, which probably is due to a great extent to 
hookworm and other diseases. In certain parts of the Province, the 
problem is more that agricultural labour is that of serfs bound by debt 
Paragraphs 265-276 of the Hazaribagh Settlement R^ort and para- 
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^graphs 285-289 of the Palamau Settlement Report give a vivid and un- 
pleasant description of the hamiauti system, t.c,, of men bound to 
labour for life for their masters as the result of a petty debt, which 
they can never repay as all they receive for their labour is a dole of 
grain, a cloth once a yeat and two or three hathas of land. The system 
is in practice hereditary and does not, in Palamau, where ^,000 such 
serfs were found, even provide regular employment for them, or pay- 
ment during periods of unemployment. 

Mr. Sifton has shown in parapaph 271 of the Hazaribagh report 
that the excuse put forward for this hamiauti system that cheap labour 
is necessary for the development of a backward district is without 
historical foundation and that it exists because the alien immigrants 
could conquer the country but could not work it. 

Question 24.— Atteactino Capital.— (ft) (1) Except for lands culti- 
vated directly by the proprietors, of which the area is very small, the 
ownership of land does not belong to any one person, but is split up 
among those who have rights in it, from the proprietor Arougn 
different grades of tenure-holders to the ryot or the under-ryot. Among 
the landlords some factors tending to discourage carrying out of im- 
provements are: — 

(1) Lack of education and of personal interest in agriculture and 
its improvement. — The* management is too often left to underpaid and 
•dishonest subordinate staff, and profits are more usually devoted to 
investment in interest in more land, if not absorbed in the keeping up 
or improvement of social position or in litigation. 

(2) Division of interest. — Apart from the splitting up of interests 
by subdivision owing to the laws of inheritance, which is becoming 
more marked as the joint family system becomes less powerful, the traific 
in land usually consists of buying and selling of undivided shar^ of 
a landlord’s interest. When the landlord’s interest is thus divided 
among numerous share-holders often on bad terms among themselves 
there is little likelihood of improvements being made and this caust 
has led often to the deterioration of irrigation works, where such are 
of large extent and involve the co-operation of an increasing number 
of interests. 

(3) In parts of the Province the thihidnri system, that is the system 
of leasing villages to temporary tenure holders^ is against the possibility 
of improvements. The evils of this system are well described in para- 
graphs 202 H n rf the Hazaribagh final report which T quote: — 

202. Evih of the thiJeadari Bystem , — ^When the professional 
thihadar, the mere farmer of rents, is introduced into a village the 
healthy development of the village usually comes to an end, particularly 
if the system of short period thikas is favoured by the landlord. The 
thihadar^s business is to make his profits as large as possible and he is 
not a philanthropist. From the landlord’s point of view the thiladcm 
system is a*Safe method by which he can squeeze the ryots indirectly 
without personally contravening the law. The thikadar on entering 
the village, requires first salami from all the ryots: he has paid 
usually at least one year’s rent either as salami or as security, in order 
to obtain the thiha^ and it appears to him logical that he should at 
once make this good. Secondly, the landlord at each renewal or re- 
settlement of a fMha enhances the rent payable by the thikadar^ w1m> 
in turn logically enough passes the enhancement on to the ryots. 

Thirdly, the thikadar has to pay away practically the whole of 

rent collected by him and is expected to make his profit out of the 
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manjhihaa or hhaa lands. If tliere is no tMnjhihat ha annexes some 
of the best lands and makes a redistribution of the rest of the villagsr 

among the ryots. If there is manjhihaBy he is not content but tries 
to increase the area. How heavily the constantly increasing drain 
weighs upon the ryots can be easily imagined. 

** 20Z, Combination of thikadari with mahajanu — ^Another source of 
profit to the thihadar is the opportunity it gives him for makajani 
business. When the same man combines the positions of moneylender 
and landlord to the village, his immediate profits are great, and in 
addition he soon has the ryots so involved they are unable to offer 
any adequate resistance to his oppressive measures. It is for the sake 
of the mahajani profits that the principal Marwari grain merchants 
of Hazaribagh town hold very extensive thikadari interests in the 
Padma Estate. 

204. Thikadar's Besides raising the rent the thikadar in- 

troduces ahwabs. He willingly pays abwabs to the landlord, because 
it gives him a logical excuse for imposing them with additions upon 
the ryots. The thikadar must get his 7nanjhihaB lands cultivated, 
so he introduces he gar t. Altogether it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the mischief caused by this system to the ryoti life in the district.'^ 

It is most used and does most harm in areas where there is room for 
further improvement. It is not so prevalent in Bihar and hardly 
exists in Orissa, 

(4) The restrictions imposed by tenancy legislation. In theory this 
factor should be an important one, and may be stressed in evidence, 
as the tenancy law, though very necessary for the protection of the 
ryots, must hinder lawful activity on the part of the landlord. In 
practice it has not had much effect, to judge from the condition of Ihose 
estates and areas where the landlord has been strong enough to override 
and disregard the tenancy law. 

Among tenants I would instance insecurity of tenure, failure of 
landlords to grant rent receipts, produce rent, abwab or unlawful 
demands by landlords, as well as ignorance and poverty. The main 
aim of the tenant who prospers is to become a landlord. This is due' 
partly to % desire to obtain security of tenure, partly to the difficulties 
in the older and fully developed parts of either extending cultivation 
or buying land, and partly to use the power so gained as he has seen 
landlords use it, in order to get cheaper labour than can be obtained 
in the open market, and to get a large share of the profits won by the 
labour of others. The title of one who buys is seldom safe from attack 
in the courts, so expansion is of the nature of a gamble, with litigation 
as the cards. 

Similarly, improvements may too easily be made the subject of liti- 
gation. If the tenant builds a new house or a tank without permission 
of the landlord, he is not safe, and permission usually means payment 
of a premium, and often further payments to underlings. The largest 
landlord in the Province has in recent years, in at least part of his 
estates, insisted before he gave permission for a ryot to excavate on 
his holding a tank to provide drinking water for men and cattle, on 
a petition being filed that it was being made merely as an act of piety, 
claimed that the tank should be recorded as in his own^ waste land, 
although a salami (premium) was also paid for the permission. 

Question 26.— Statistics.— The only accurate collection of most of 
the agricultural statistics is made during survey and settlement ope- 
rations. The original survey and settlement of the Province is com- 
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ation OB laud tenure has been obtained at the same time but, as pointea 
out in the answer to Question 7, the settlement statistics do not give 
accurate information of the size of holdings. To provide this the 
khatians of all ryots or joint families would have to be brought to- 
gether in a statement for each village, and compiled also for larger 
areas to oliminate the duplication of men cultivating in more than 
one village. The task* would be a diflSeult one and would not be cheap, 
and its cost ooiiid hardly in fairness be added to the costs of the settle- 
ment which are borne by the landlords and ryots. 

Settlement ojjerations cause a good deal of harassment to the people 
and are not popular, and there is no c^ertainty that the present policy 
of Government of revising settlements every twenty-five to thirty years 
will be continued. In some districts revision is already overdue. Un- 
less revision settlements are continued, the agricultural statistics will 
get gradually worse, as there is no maintenance of records in this Pro- 
vince and the methods by which the annual estimates of areas under 
cultivation and crops are made are not accurate. 

In this Province, where there is not the subordinate revenue staff 
through whom the statistics can be compiled, where the people are not 
sufficiently educated to be either able or willing to supply figures them- 
selves, and where local units of area vary from district to district and 
from pargana to pargana, if they exist at all— in parts of the Province 
the only unit is still that on which a vague measure of seed is sown, 
or which produces so many equally vague measures of grain — the col- 
lection of accurate agricultural statistics would be a very expensive 
work, and it is for consideration to what extent such money w^ould be 
spent to the best advantage until agricultural education has progressed 
further. 


Mr. ITuhback, my predecessor as Director of Land Records and 
Surveys, has evolved a scheme for random sampling to estimate the yield 
of rice, the most important crop in the Province, but it is beyond my 
mathematical ability to form an opinion on it. Obtaining more accu- 
rate estimate of crop yields is again a matter of cost. The most 
extensive crop cutting experiments that have been made are probably 
those made by the Settlement Department, as an aid to fair rent settle- 
ment in different districts, and a good many experiments are made by 
revenue officers in commuting produce rents \mder the Tenancy Acts, 
but I do not know to what extent these are used by the Agricultural 
Department, or what work that department does in this direction. 


T am inclined to think that there_ could, with advantage, be closer 
touch between the Department of Agriculture and that of Land Records, 
in the matter of statistics. I have no knowledge of the lines on which 
the Agricultural Department are working or whether they could obtain 
more help from our figures than they do, either by obtaining them 
earlier or by further arrangements in these departments, or by collec- 
tion of material during settlements. When the settlement of a district 
is in progress there are facilities which are available at no other time, 
of obtaining maic*ria!, as the staff, in the preparation of the maps and 
the record-of-rights, cover the whole district during the course of the 
settlement. 


Mr, A, D. Tuckep. 
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Peroeniage of cropped area irrigated. 

District. 
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* But 21 per cent is protected and irrigable from the Government oanals. 
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66.867. The Chairman : Mr. Tuckey, you are Director of Land^Beoorda 
and Survey, Bihar and Orissa Yes. 

66.868. Would you enlarge a little on the effect of the permanent 
settlement upon agricultural development? First of all as regards pri- 
vate irrigation schemes, is it your view that the permanent settiement 
touches, at all, the question of irrigation by private persons? — I do 
not think it is possible to say what would be the effect in Bihar if the 
settlement had been temporary. I have not got the data to give an 
opinion on that point. lAll I can say is that in Orissa where you have 
partly temporarily settled estates and partly permanently settled estates, 
I have not noticed very much difference. 

66.869. As regards irrigation by Government, do you think that the 
permanent settlement is a bar to the extension of such irrigation? — ^No; 
I do not see why it should be. 

66,870 You see no reason why Government should not make a 
proper charge for the water and so recoup itself for the expenses in- 
volved from year to year in providing the water? — There are two big 
irrigation schemes in the Province, one of which is in the permanently 
settled estates and the other in the temporarily settled estates, and I 
do not think that either of these schemes shows that there is much 
difference. 

66.871. Could you tell us a little more about the objection the zamin- 
dars have to the development of the lands by tenants themselves? 
Have you noticed that tendency ? — I do not know exactly what you mean 
by objection. There is objection to anyhing which would make the 
tenant au)iv’> indc])endeni, 

66.872. You have not noticed any deliberate discouraging by the 
zamindar of any attempt by tenants to improve agricultural conditions ? — 
The discouragement to the tenant to improve is due to his insecurity 
from the zamindar largely, in which position the zamindar wants to 
keep him. 

66 , 87 ^. Proff^'^or ^ \ Gould you develop that a little? What 
is the nature of that inseeuritv G- The zamindars do not usually grant 
rent receipts, and if they grant them they do not grant them in the 
proper form, and if a tenant can at any time be sued for three years' 
rent, although he has paid it, an<l the zamindar in nine cases out of ten 
can get a d(uu’ee for it, well, the tenant is not going to make improve- 
ments. 

66,87t. Thr Rn 'ja of Parlnhhmdl: He can insist upon a proper 
receipt ? — In theory yes, but not in practice 

66,875. Ho can sue the zamindar in a court of law ? — Tn theory, but 
not in practice: he has not got the power. 

66.870. Dr. ITyder : Do they send money to the landlords through the 
post oflice in the form of money orders 1 — Not very much, I believe. 1 
do not know very much about that; it is usually refused, I think. 

66.877. Th4> Chairman \ In your answer to Question No. 6 (a), you 
quote a note by an experienced Indian Settlement Of&cer, and that 
ojfficer takes the view that long term credit should never be given 
to the cultivators as they are not capable of taking a long view of the 
thing, and if long term credit be given to them the result will be to 
aggravate the wil.’' Do you share that view? — No- 

66.878. For land improvement and for debt redemption they must 
have long-term money ? — T should think so. 

Mr. A. D. Tuckey. 
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06^879. Mr. Calvert*, A distinction is made there between agricul- 
inrists and ciiltivatorH. Loans should be given by these baidps only 
to agriculturists for the purchase of seeds... Long term credit sho^d 
never be given to the cultivators,’^ What exactly is the distinction 
made there?*— I do not think that any distinction is intended there. 

66.880. He means tenants, not peasant proprietors?—! think that is 
what is meant there. 

66.881. The Chairman : Is it your view that there is an opening for 
minor irrigation schemes in this Province? — In the Kanchi and Hazari* 
bagh districts of Chota Nagpur, there certainly is. 

66.882. What system of tenancy obtains where these opportunities 
exist? Is it a pennanently settled area? — Yes. 

66.883. But will it be possible, do you think, to get the cultivators 
to come together for schemes of that sort ? — In time it will be, I think. 
It depends on the extent to which they are encouraged by their land- 
lords. 

66.884. Will the landlords take a hand? The landlords will have to 
agree to the scheme before it can become effective ? — It is a question of 
getting the landlords to give easv terms: that is particularly the case in 
country which is still being developed. 

66.885. Would you like to see h special oliicer appointed to give tech 
ideal advice as to minor irrigatiem schemes ? — Technical advice would not 
be much use without jn’opagandn. You ought to have a desire, and 
people applying for technical advice: 1 do not (juite know how much 
demand there would be. 

66.886. If there were available an officer who had bt>en happily chosen 
for the work, he might do propaganda as well as give technical advice? — 
T should think it w^ould he wwth w^hile. 

66.887. It one and the same officoi is resj>onsible for larger irrigation 
schemes and also for the extension of minor irrigation schemes, it is 
almost inevitable that his attention should hr devoted to existing im- 
portant schemes ? They would not come in the same areas at all. These 
minor irrigation schemcB arc* Avanted in ]>laces w^here major irrigation 
schemes are impossible. 

66.888. Meantime, the Trrication Dejiartment is teclmically respon- 
sible for irrigation in tins Ihovinec. but there is no officer concerned 
to push on minor irrigation schemes * — I suppose that is the position. 

66.889. In answ^er to Question No. 24 (h), you give some of the effects 
which, in your opinion, flow from the existing system of tenancy, and in 
the last paragraph you describe a ease in which the largest landlord in 
the Province insist'd before he gave permission to a ryot to excavate, 
on his holding a tank to provide drinking water for men and cattle, on 
a petition being filed that it was being made merely as an act of piety, 
that the tank should be recorded as in his own wMste land, although a 
salami (premium) w^is also paid for the permission. Is public opinion 
at all effective in controlling a situation of that sort ?— No. 

66.890. Have you noticed any increase in the general interest in agri- 
cultural matters, as a result of the discussions in the legislature, since 
the Reforms?— I do not suppose that it has filtered down to the districts 
yet. 

66.891. Is it in evidence at the top ? Have you noticed any increased 
interest joeing taken in agricultural matters by what is called the intelli- 
gentsia?— You have theoretical interest, at least. In the matter of 
grazing grounds^ I may quote the case of the same zaxnindar whom 1 
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have instanced. There was a large area which had been a river bed, 
and the ryots put in a petition that it should be kept as a grazing 
ground. It was being used as a grazing ground. The Director of Land 
Records wrote a letter to the landlord asking if he might have permis* 
sion to record that this land should not be broken up for cultivation 
but should be kept as a grazing reserve for thirty years, as he thought 
that possibly the strong Hindu public opinion on this point might have 
influence with this landlord. The letter was never answered. 

66.892. The Raja of Parlahimedh. To come back to the issue of 
receipts by the zamindars, is your remark in relation to certain parti- 
cular areas? — ^No. There are exceptions in certain areas, but it is very 
general in a great part of the Province. 

66.893. Are you prepared to say that the zamindars of this Province 
are powerful enough to go round the public offices and courts and in- 
fluence them to such an extent that the ryots do not get proper justice ? — 
It is not a question of going round to the courts and influencing them. 
It is largely a question of the power of the purse. The ryots have 
not got the money to fight the zamindar up to all the various appeal 
courts, unless they can combine, which, as a rule, they cannot. In 
some few cases they do combine, and then the zamindar is in a very 
unhappy position. 

66.894. Has the fact that proper receipts are not given to the ryots by 
the zamindars been brought to your notice?— Yes, in hundreds and 
hundreds of instances. 

66.895. What notice did you take of them?— In the course of a settle- 
ment the usual procedure is to select some of the worst instances and 
send them up, under Section 58 of the Bengal Tenancy Act or equivalent 
sections of the other Acts, to the district authorities. But the results 
have been very disappointing, as noted in many settlement reports. 

66.896. Sir Jamefi MacKenn a i Have you any indication that the co- 
operative movement is having any effect on the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the tenants, or in strengthening their position against the zamin- 
dars ? — It has never conic to my notice in my settlement work. But 1 
have never had anything to do with the co-operative work directly. 

66.897. You did not get that impression as a settlement officer? — It 
has never come up prominently to notice. There were never any parti- 
cular enquiries directed to that point. 

66.898. Would you say that, in a considerable part of this Province, 
the relations existing between zamindars and tenants are a serious 
obstacle to agricultural improvement ? — Yes, I should. 

66.899. Professor Gangulee : By the series of settlements and 
C'adastral surveys that you undertake, you prepare records-of-right 
Is there any means, in the permanently settled areas, of keeping these 
records up to date? — No. The only district in the Province in which 
the record is kept up to date is Sambalpur, in which the Central Pro- 
vinces system of maintenance is more or less kept up. It was tried in 
the temporarily settled areas in Orissa, under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India, but it was a failure. 

66.900. Why was it a failure ?— That is hard to say. I think it was a 
failure because there was no suitable agency for doing the work of main- 
tenance. 

66.901. Do you consider that, in the permanently settled areas, the 
keeping of the records-of-right up to date is rather more difficult than 
in the temporary settled areas, or the rvotwari tracts? — There are 
no ryotwari tracts except Government estates. 
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66,90^. Let us compare as between the permanent i^ettled areas and 
the temporary settled areas 1—1 do not think that such maintenance is a 
practical proposition in this Province in either area. It is a question 
of maintaining by revision settlements at intervals, when the previous 
records have gone out of date. 

66,803, As a result of these reeords-of-right, do you find that litiga- 
tion is decreasing, or is it increasing 1— Litigation increases at the actual 
“time of the preparalion, or immediately afterwards, naturally, because 
a lot of cases are raised by the settlement, but after that it certainly 
decreases. What you do find is that in places where there have been a 
number of revisions of reoords-of-right which have been revised two or 
three times, there is enormously more respect paid to them, and it 
narrows the point of litigation very much; both sides appeal to the 
record, but it requires two, and probably three revisions of records to 
get to that stage. The parties, because of their experience, have learnt 
to undersfand it and to abide by it. 

66,904, We understand that the Ohota Nagpnr Tenancy Act, in its 
sections prohibiting the sale, mortgage, or transfer of holdings by 
tenants, has been a failure 1 — Not entirely. But it has some very 
obvious defects. 

^,905. You would not consider it an entire failure 1 — It is not an 
entire success, neither is it an entire failure. 

66.906. Could you express an opinion on the Usurious Loans Acti 
In answer to Question 6 (h)^ you recommend the adoption of certain 
“Special measures 1— That was not my suggestion. I think the ryots have 
no knowledge of this Act, As far as I know, it is a fairly new Act, and 
I do not think it has been tried out long enough to see whether it is 
ineffective. 

66.907. The suggestion there is from another officer 1— Yes. The only 
place where I know it has been really effective is the Santal Parganas, 
where they have a law that the interest cannot exceed the principal. 

66.908. That is the law of damdopat ? — Yes, it is in force in the Santal 
Parganas. 

66, W. In answer to Question 7 (b), you discuss the question of the 
excessive subdivision of holdings which, you say, is very marked and is 
still largely on the increase. Do you think the time has come for any 
legislative measures 1 — As 1 have said there, I do not think the time 
has come for legislative measures until the thing has been tried out in 
the best possible conditions, which would be in a Government estate or 
any estate where the tenants, the actual cultivators, hold directly from 
Where you have an enormous number of varying and 
clashing interests of tenure, proprietors, tenure-holders^ ryots and 
under-ryots, it would be extraordinarily difficult to do anything, at any 
rate till the idea became commonly known and appreciated by the people, 
until it aroused public opinion in favour of it. 

66.910. Do you think that co-operative societies can be of any assist- 
ance m that direction 1 — I could not say. 

66.911. Are you familiar with the success which the Punjab has had in 
the matter of consolidation of holdings 1 — No. I saw some reference to it 
in reading some of the evidence. I have never seen it myself. 

66.912. Has any attempt in that direction been made in the Govern- 
ment estates here 1 — ^None, so far as I know. 

66.913. Or in the Court of Wards estates 1— Not as far as I know. 

_ ^,914. In collecting agricultural statistics, do you follow Mr. 
fiubback^s method now 1 — It is not being used at the moment. 
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66.915. You say that in this matter the departments of Agriculture 
and Land Records should be in closer touch. What is the present posi* 
tion As I say, I do not really know whether they should be in closer 
touch. It has always been a matter of surprise to me that more use 
was not made of the chance of a settlement by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I cannot say whether it could have given them anything, but it 
is surprising that it was not asked for. That is all T can say. 

66.916. Do you think that by a closer eo-operatio3i between the two 
departments, the agricultural statistics of the Province could be a little 
improved The only thing there is against that view is that my pre- 
decessor as Director of Land Records and the present Director of Agri- 
culture were very great personal friends, and I think if Mr. Dobbs had 
wanted any further statistics he w^ould have asked for them: it might 
perhaps be prosnnied that he did not want anything more. Mr. Dobbs 
and Mr. ITuhlja(k verc in constant touch over the crop-cutting experi- 
ments and other things. 

66.917. From the various quotations you have givc^n in your note of 
evidence, I see that you refer to different kinds of ahwah. How many 
kinds of abwnb have the ryots to pay? — They may vary in different 
parts. One could not make any general answer to that question. 

66.918. Could you give the Commission any idea as to how many 
different kinds of ahwahs there are?—Therc are fifty to a hundred 
abwabff^ but they are not all paid by any one ryot. They vary tremend- 
ously in different parts. In one place you may have none, but in another 
place there may be quite a number. 

66.919. Mr, Kamat\ There are various Tenancy Acts in force in this 
Province. Would it be possible, as a matter of simplification, to leform 
this complicated system and to have one comolidated Act defining the 
relations between the landlords and the tenants? — 1 do not think so, 
You would have to put. iii all the provisions of the different .^cfs Tt 
would not simplify matters. 

66.920. With reference to the terms of the* permanent settlement, is 
it a fact that there has been a proclamation on rt^cord that even the 
rents also should be permanently fixed?- -I do not know. 1 know that 
there are a number of offieers who have studied the (luestiori who think 
that that was the intention, but I do not know whether there was a 
definite proclamation to that effect. 

66.921. Mr. Dauby. Do you consider that, unde r the preseait system 
of land ownership, it is not possible to obtain any improvement in 
agriculture in the Province ?— No, but 1 think it is a seiious handicap. 

66.922. Do you think that the relations between the landlords and 
the tenants are unsatisfactory? — On the whole, >es. Again it is very 
difficult to generalise. 

66.923. The conditions in the north of the Province are very different 
from those in the southj— They differ, much more than that. The condi- 
tions in different districts are absolutely different. North Bihar is quite 
different from South Bihar. Sotith Bihar is entirely different from Chota 
Nagpur, and Orissa is again entirely different. 

66.924. Sir Thpma^ Middleton*. In this Province the Director of 
Agriculture is directly responsible for the submission of agricultural 
statistics to the Government of India?— I thought the Government 
was. 

66.925. Who compiles the statistics and sends them to the Govern- 
ment of India ? — I think the Local Government does but I am not sure. 

66.926. In the United Provinces and the Punjab, it is the Directof 
of Land Records who is responsible for compiling and forwarding theia 
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1 wanted to ask yon >^bether there was any advantage^ in this Province, 
fin passing the statistics through the Department of ’Agriculture ? — This 
Province has not the advantages of these other Provinces because there 
is no subordinate revenue agency. It does not exist except in one 
district in this Province, 

06.927. You have explained clearly the difficulties there are in collect- 
ing statistics. It is quite obvious that things are bad, and one wonders 
whether it might not be an advantage if one department only were made 
responsible for their preparation and submission to the Government of 
India. I do not see what improvement the Agricultural Department 
can effect on the figures which they collect from you ? — I am afraid that 
is a point on which I cannot give an opinion. I do not know what 
work the Agricultural Department does in this matter 

66.928. Apparently they merely collect figures and forward them. The 
only reliable sourefe of figures is your settlement work? — I think the 
Agricultural Department did some special work in collecting accurate 
'figures for jute. 

66.929. That was a special inquiry? — The idea was to get the jut© 
forecast more accurate. 

66,93^). This inquiry affected only a very limited area ()f the Province 
but if von take the major crops, such as rice, etcetera, there is no basis 
except the figures that you arrive at when carrying out your settle- 
ments ? — ^No. 

66,931, With reference to this question whether private canals have 
increased or decreased in Bihar and Orissa, the figures published by 
the Government of India seem to indicate that there is a small increase 
in irrigation from private canals. It has risen from about 904,000 acres 
in 1020-21 to 910,000 acres in 1924-25. T cannot say whether these figures 
have any signifiennee at all ? — I do not know what those figures are based 
upon and I cannot imagine how they were collected 

60,032. The figures given for 1920-21 are 904,335 acres in one year. 
One would supiJose that this exact figure was based on pretty careful 
investigation I— A new district might have come under settlement and 
revised figurf.s might have been obtained for it, and that might have 
shown an increase 

66.933. There is no means in the Province of ascertaining what the 
changes ar<'. from year to year, except by adding the figures got from 
the newly setMcd dirt ri('ts We do get reports from the village chau- 
hidars on which the higher officers make their guesses. 

66.934. The areas under crops in different districts vary largely from 
year to year and the units used in measuring land also vary from district 
to district. Do you think the chaukidar has enough knowledge of units" 
of area to get accurate figures as to areas ?— Probably most of the 
chaukidars do not know what an acre means. They probably have a 
general idea that there were so many more highan under this crop or 
that. They could show the general increase, I think. 

66.935. Can you make any suggestion for the improvement of these 
area figures which i-re submitted to the Government of India? Can 
you see any means, apart from an entire change in the revenue system t — 
I cannot. 

66.936. Since accuracy depends upon settlement operations, if the 
settlements were made at longer internals as has been suggested, t¥e 
tendency would be for the figures to get worse and worse Yes. 

06.937. Mr. Cafve:rt : On page 263 of your note you make a reference 
to the restrictions on alienation by way of sale and mortgage. Do these 
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restrictions serve to reduce debt?— To a certain extent, they do, be- 
cause they reduce credit, 

66.938. Have you any information based on any inquiry as to the- 
purposes for which people mortgj^e land in this Province?— I do not 
remember any inquiry on that. There are always figures collected for 
the number of mortgages and the class of persons to whom the mortgages 
are made, but the object of the mortgage has not been included. 

66.939. Is it possible to give any information as to whether the 
greater number of these mortgages and sales were for productive or 
for non-productive purposes ?— I am afraid I could not answer that. 

66.940. Have you any figures showing owners’ holdings ?— What da 
you mean I)y owners? 

66.941. You refer to tenants’ holdings. I mean the person who pays 
the land revenue?— If you mean the proprietors, there are figures for 
the areas where there have been settlememts; but the figures are not 
accurate because the areas which are shown as in direct cultivation by 
the proprietors or other landlords are, to a large extent, really held on 
produce rent by tenants. 

66.942. T am trying to find out whether, in this Province, there is any 
considerable class of petty proprietors who have twenty-five acres and 
less ?— Yes, in some places there are. 

66.943. Have you any figures at all for that class? — The figures would 
show for each unit the amount of land which was held by a proprietor, 
by tenure holders and by ryots of various classes. The figures for pro- 
prietors or tenure holih'rs would not really show* the amount which they 
actually cultivate by their own labour or by their own hired servants, 
because a large amount is cultivated on produce I'cni by tenants. 

66.944. It is not possible to «tate what acreage is cultivated by the 
actual proprietors ? — I do not think it is possible to give accurate 
figures, for the reasons 1 gave you. 

66.945. Sir Thomas Middleton : H.as the point not been discussed in 
the settlement reports Yes, I think it probably has. It has certainly 
come to notice very often. You get a large amount of land which you 
know is actually cultivated by tenants and which is all recorded as 
being under direct cultivation by the proprietor. You cannot get the 
tenants to come forward and claim it. That is a very constant occur- 
rence. 

66,946 Are tenants in this Province mostly ten ants-at- will on a 
yearly tenancy, or are they occupancy tenants ?— Practically all are 
occupancy tenants. 

66.947. 7) r. Hyder: Even those people w^ho pay produce rents? — In 
the majority of cases they are occupancy tenants by law, but the general 
custom in the Province is not to recognise the legal occupancy righta> 
which exist in those holdings. 

66.948. Mr. Calvert : In answer to one of my colleagues you referred 
to damdopai. You actually used the phrase interest cannot exceed' 
the principal. W’^hac is the actual law? The interest decreed cannot 
exceed the principal, is that so ?— I think so. 

66,949 That is to say, the debtor may have paid, off in interest money 
cioubJe the principal, but still the court can give a decree for interest 
not exceeding the principal ? — I think so, but even then the amount 
decreed will be very much less than in other parts. 

66,950. BahuA P. V armor. On page 284 of jour written statement 
you say * I n Chaiiiparan although only 2*9 per cent is ordinarily irri* 
gated from Government canals, twenty-one per cent is protected anA 
Mr, A, D, Tuckey, 



Srrig&ble from them.’’ Oaa you tell me, pleaae, whether this exteusioa 
cim be made with advantage f— I am ^afraid I could not tell you. These 
figures are taken from Mr. Sweeney’s final Settlement Beport. 

66.951. You say, on page 265, that there is a prejudice among the 
Hindus of the higher classes that these industries are debasing and 
mot fit to be taken up by them. May I know whether there is a majority 
of the higher classes in this Province over the lower classes ? — I should 
Bay that there is a majority of the lower classes over the higher classes* 

66.952. Could we introduce these industries with advantage among 
4;he lower classes I do not know. 

66,958, The lower classes can take to poultry farming and things like 
that, can they not 1 — I suppose they can. 

66.954. Dr, l/ydfr: Do you not think that the lower classes look up 
to the higher classes for a lead ? — I think so. 

66.955. Babu A, /'. Varma: On page 286, you talk of the evils of the 
thikadari system. May I know whether the evils of that system are 
prevalent even now 1 — ^Yes, I think they are prevalent in these parts. 

66.956. From which part have you derived your experience From 
Hazaribagh. 

66.957. Do you know anything about North Bihar in regard to this 
thikadari system ^—Not very much. 

66.958. Do you think that abwahs are still prevalent there ? — I do not 
think I can say anything about North Bihar. 

66.959. With regard to the granting of receipts, may I know whether 
it is possible for the ryot to go to the court and obtain his relief there, 
and compel the zamindar io take his receipt 1 — It is possible for a court, 
on the complaint of a ryot within three months of the date from which 
the receipt should have been issued, to take up the case under Section 
58. 


66.960. Do you mean to say that the ryots'do not go to court against 
4;heir zamindars at all 1 — I should say that they seldom do so, unless 
there is a dispute about the land. 

66.961. In this respect also, you do not know anything about North 
Bihar, I take it ? — I have never had a complaint of this kind from a ryot 
when I was a Sub-Divisional Officer in North Bihar. 

66.962. You know that there is a big Sa; called the Bettiah Raj, and 
there are many planters there who have taken to the thikadari system. 
Do you know if they grant receipts to their tenants? — I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of that. 

66.963. You say that the settlement operations cause a good deal of 
Jharassment to the people, but you want these for the s^e of agri- 
cultural statistics ? — No, I do not want them for the sake of agricultural 
statistics only; that is a very minor matter. 

66.964. Would you like to have your agricultural statistics at the 
harassment of the people? — ^The harassment of the people is necessary' 
for greater reasons than agricultural statistics. You must take into 
consideration the many other reasons which make it necessary for a 
settlement to be held at intervals in the country. 

66.965. The Chairman: At the beginning of your examination you 
told the Commission that, in your view, you did not think that the 
permanent settlement was an obstacle to the creation of Government 
4rrigation schemes. Apart from the revenue, the direct result of charges 
for water, is it, broadly speaking, true to say that under the permanent 



settiement Government is in no petition to acquire by taxaitito 
part of the increment which may be expected to retult from the 
tion of a tract which lackt water!— Tee, that is correct under the.lc^ah 
position as it stands at present. 

66,1^60. Does that suggest some difficulty in financing progressive agri- 
culture in areas permanently settled, or can Government recoup itself ms 
other directions !— It is a general matter of the revenue; it does not 
seem to apply to irrigation any more than tc# anything else. 

66.967. I am piepared to hear your views on the general question!— 
I mean to say that, where there is a permanent settlement and therefore 
the land revenue is small and cannot expand, more revenue has to be 
obtained from other sources. 

66.968. Sir Henry Lawrtntt : How is an irrigation scheme to be madO' 

remunerative! — On the charge for the water. The Son Canal sebem^ 
I understand from the reports, is practically remunerative though it is 
in a permanently settled area. > 

66.969. What does it pay ! — I am afraid T could not give you the 
figures off hand. 

(T^Ac witness withdrew J) 


Babu Mitbila Saran Sinba, Advocate^ Bankipar District, 

Patna. 

Replies to the Qiieitisasalre. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.— (a) (i) In all the south Gangetic dis- 
tricts of Bihar, i.e,, Shahabad, Patna, Gaya, Monghyr and Bhagab 
pore, most of the land is under paddy and requires irrigation from 
June to the middle of October, which is the rainy season in Bihar, 
so that slight irrigational help from canals, whenever needed, wilh 
suffice. 

In other parts cf these districts, where, owing to the existence of 
any river or rivulet it is practicable to introduce irrigation by the 
canal system, non-perennial canal irrigation, i.c., for the paddy 
season only, should be introduced. 

Irrigation oy the bund and VV^ system from small rainy season > 
rivulets, which is already in vogue in these districts, requires en- 
couragement and improvement. 

(ii) Irrigation by tanks and ponds is in vogue in hilly districts. 
In such parts it is the only efficient method. It ought to be intro- 
duced where it does not exist and improved where it exists. 

(iii) In the said districts, only dih land which formerly produced 
poppy, and now produces potato, sugarcane, onion, wheat, barley, 
etc., is irrigated by wells. Boring of the well increases its efficien- 
cy. The well irrigation system should be extended and improved 
by boring. 

(6) Many villages of the canal districts, which canal water can 
reach, are not supplied with water for irrigation purposes. This 
want should be removed by the construction of new distributaries 
and village channels. 

Question •(»> (i) Drainage at the proper time is in- 

variably necessary for rahi land, so that it may be sown at the pro- 
per time. Even in the best rahi land, if it be not drained off at 
the proper time, the yield will be nothing or very scanty. 

Bahii Mithila Saran Sinha, 



(ii) Alkali {umr) land which produces nothing can yield bumper 
paddy crops if It gets sufficient irrigation by canal or otherwise, or 
•such land can bo beneficially used for growing groundnut. 

(6) (i) In Patna district, within my recollection, sandy taur land 
which formerly yielded scanty coarse crops such as maruay etc., now 
yields bumper paddy ciops with canal irrigation. 

(ii) In Patna and Saran districts, to my knowledge, there are 
instances in which the best rabi growing lands have deteriorated for 
want of timely drainage. 

{c) The Government should encourage reclamation of uncultivable 
land (1) by extension of canal irrigation under the Major Irriga- 
tion Act No. 3 of 1873, (2) by introduction of irrigation under the 
Minor Irrigatioa Act, (3) by passing a Drainage Act. 

Question l().—Fr2ETiLiaEES.~-(a) In ray opinion green manure 
such as dhaincliU and MniUy may be profitably used to manure paddy 
land. Dhaincha or man seed at the rate of about five to ten hters a 
bigha should be sown in paddy land, after ploughing and cross 
ploughing the land about the middle of June (Adra nak^hatra), 
“When the plants are about three feet high, they should be cut, and 
Txiixed with the soil in the puddling operation and allowed to rot 
for two or three days in mud and water and then, after the land 
is ploughed and harrowed, the paddy seedlings should be transplant- 
ed. The result will l)e a luxuriant growth of paddy with a heavy 
yield. 

(/) I would .suggest that the cultivators should grow rahar in a 
portion of thojr holding and use its roots and branches after they 
are separated from the grain as fuel, thus saving cowdung for man- 
ure. Cowdun,!; is the best manure for paddy land. In this way 
every cultivator, howawor poor he may bo, can get manure very cheaply. 


Oral Evidence. 

66.970. Chairman : Babu Mithila Saran Sinha, you are an 
Advocate of Bankipur in the Patna district? — Yes. 

66.971. Are you a practical agriculturist? — Yes. I have some land 
which I am cultivating myself. 

66.972. Do you control the details of your own cultivation ? — 
Yes. I follow the legal profession, but occasionally on Sundays 1 
go and supervise my agricultural operations and give directions to 
my labourers. 

66.973. How many acres do you yourself farm?-— About twenty-six 
acres. 

66.974. And how many acres do you own ? Are you a zamindar ?— • 
I have a small zamindari as well. 

66.975. What is the principal crop grown on those twenty-six 
acres? — Paddy and rabi crops. 

66.976. What kind of rabi crops do you grow l—On paddy land it 
is paira rabi; it is scattered while the paddy is growing and then 
the water is drained off and the rabi germinates and grows. 

66.977. What is the seed? Is it kemri% — It is kesari and also 
some other things, but generally it is kesari. Gram, masur and 
linseed mixed with kesari are also grown. 

66.978. What other rabi crop do you grow?— Pairo rabiy kesari 
generally and b/iith rabi which is sown by the plough. The difference 
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is that in hhith land there is no paira rahi; paira rabi is scattered 
while the paddy crop is standing. 

66.979. How many plough oxen do you keep ?— Four. 

66.980. Have you any difficulty in providing sufficient forage for 
them ? — Sometimes ; when there is drought the produce is scanty and 
fodder also is deficient. 

66.981. I see from your note that you are enthusiastic about tlie 
possibilities of extending minor irrigation schemes? — ^Yes, minor irri- 
gation schemes as well as private irrigation schemes. In fact two^ 
Acts have been passed in the local Council, the Minor Irrigation 
Act and the Private Irrigation Act, in 1923. 

66.982. You are anxious that well irrigation should be extended ? — 
Yes. 

66.983. Tube wells .should be sunk ; is that so ?-~Tube wells also 
may be inhoduced; but, by boring, the efficiency of the existing wells 
might be increased. 

66.984. Are you looking to Government to do this, or do you think 
private enterprise may be sufficient? — 1 think if loans are given to 
the agriculturists by the Co-operative Department they can do it 
themselves. There are many private boring companies, and the 
agriculturists can get it done by them more cheaply. 

66.985. You are not one of those who want Government to help 
them; you think you can help yourself? — Occasionally Government 
might help. The district boards might keep a few boring plants. 

66.986. Have you any personal experience of growing groundnut 
on land that is "alkaline? — Not on alkaline land, but on ordinary 
land. I was secretary of the agricultural association, and I got in- 
formation that in Bihar sub-division groundnut was grown in mar 
(alkaline) land with much success. I heard that the more alkaline 
the land was, Ihe better the crop they got. 

66.987. The information that you can grow groundnut on mar 
land reached you as a rumour; it has no foundation in any experi- 
ment? — ^As secretary of the District Agricultural Association I got 
the information from the department that, in the Bihar sub-divisioB, 
groundnut cultivation on usar land was very profitable. 

66.988. Was it from Pusa that you got the information or from 
the provincial Department of Agriculture ? — From the provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

06.989. In your answer to Question 9, paragraph (c), you say 
that Government should encourage the reclamation of uncultivable 
land by extension of canal irrigation under the Minor Irrigation 
Act. What Act is that? — The Minor Irrigation Act referred to was 
passed by the local Legislative Council; it is to regulate the course 
of rivers and rivulets in such a way as to afford facility for irriga- 
tion. 

66.990. I see. You want Government to introduce irrigation 
schemes under that Act? — ^Yes. 

66.991. You advocate a Drainage Act. What is your object 
exactly? — Drainage is not less important than irrigation. If the 
la/nd is not drained at the proper time, rabi cannot be sown in time, 
and if rabi is sown laie it will yield very little crop. Therefore I 
suggest that a Drainage Act should be passed in the same way as an 
Irrigation Act has been passed, so as to make provision for draining 
off water from the rabi growing areas in order to enable rabi to m 
sown at the proper time. 

Babu Mithila Saran Sinha, 



66^992. Are you thinking of existing drainage channels, or are yon 
thinking of the cutting of new channels, or both ? — Both. 

66.993. You say that you have four plough oxen ?— Yes. 

66.994. Do they provide enough manure for the whole of your 
paddy land ? — ^We can afford only to give cowdung manure, but mere 
is not sufficient quantity of cowaung manure to manure all the land. 

66.995. To what lands do you apply cowdung manure?— -To trans- 
planted paddy land. 

66.996. Have you ever attempted to purchase cowdung manure 
from persons living in the neighbourhood of your own holding?—! 
have never purchased cowdung manure; no one sells it. 

66.997. Have you ever asked them to sell it to you 1 — It is kepi 
by agriculturists, but they use it for their own land. 

66.998. Is not a good deal of it wasted, burnt or left about by the 
roadside, and to on? — No; it is not so. 

66.999. Would you be surprised to hear that one planter who is 
engaged in growing sugarcane not very many miles from this town 
informed me that he bought annually large quantities of cowdung 
from the people of the neighbourhood, and he found that he was 
able to obtain it at a price which made the investment a highly re- 
munerative one to him ? — I have not come across such a case. I 
have neither purchased nor sold cowdung; and I have not seen such 
transactions. 

If you go outside your farm and attempt to purchase cowdung 
you will, I believe, be astonished at the amounts readily obtainable. 

67.000. Babu A. P. Varma: If I remember right, you said that 
if you grow rahar on a portion of your land that will be sufficient 
for fuel. Do you think it will be quite sufficient? — I think so, if 
sufficient area be sown with rahar, 

67.001. Do you speak of your own district or of the whole Pro- 
vince? — I cannot speak of districts other than my own; but I know 
that it is possible in Patna and Baran. 

67.002. Sir Javir.'^ }facKenna\ You say, on page 299 of your note: 

In my opinion green manure such fts dhaincha may be profitably 

used to manure paddy land Have you tried dhaincha in your own 
twenty-six acres ?-* -Yes. 

67JX)3, Did that considerably increase the outturn? — ^The growth 
was luxuriant and the yield of paddy was also better. 

67.004. Have you also tried the method of saving cattle manure 
by growing rahar for fuel? — Yes; I grow rahar. 

67.005. You use its roots and stalks as fuel?— Yes, 

67.006. You back up your precept by example? — I do that. 

67.007. ProfeBBor Qangulee : What yield of paddy per acre do you 
get?— It varies with different years; for instance this year there 
was at very poor yield on account of drought. 

67.008. What is the yield in a very good season?— On an average 

ten inaundB per bigha. j 

67.009. Cleaned rice or paddy ?— Paddy. 

67.010. Could you give us an idea of the cost of cultivation per 
friyila?— Not less than eight or ten rupees. 


{The witness withdrew.) 



Mr* Guratahai Lal» M.L.C*» Vakil* Bibar and Ori$ta« 
RifliM <0 tin Qintiionnake. 

Question 6.— Ageicultural Indebtednehs.— (a) (i) The first main 
cause of indebtedness is failure of crops over a period of two or more 
consecutive years; the next is marriage and shradh expenses which 
the agriculturists incur according to the old traditions of the family. 
Owing to the rise in prices of commodities and labour, they have 
to spend much more than they can afford. In most cases, owing to 
the caste system, poor people do not get brides for their boys unless 
they pay a very high price; this is also one of the causes of their 
indebtedness In some cases all the cattle die of disease and they 
have to borrow in order to purchase others. Then, too, comes liti- 
gation, specially with the landlords. 

(ii) Sources of credit: The villagers borrow money from the 
village moneylender at a very high rate of interest, so that even 
when they go on paying as much as they can save, the debt is not 
satisfied. 

(iii) The main reason preventing repayment by the agriculturists 
ie the bad method of living. They wmiild not sell their grain at the 
earliest opportunity but would wait in the hope of good prices, but 
they lose heavily on account of the high rate of interest which they 
have to pay. In some cases, on account of bad storing arrangements 
they lose the major portion of their grain if the building gives way 
in the rainy season. Next, the village moneylenders usually demand 
only the interest and not the principal so that they may have a 
permanent soui'ce of income. It is not unusual for the same debt 
to continue from generation to generation although each year the 
interest is paid. 

{h) The measures necessary for lightening the agriculturists* 
burden of debt are : — 

(i) Enforcement of the Usurious Loans Act is highly necessary. 
It must be made clear by circulation of notices in the vernacular that 
loans at excessive rates of interest will be legally invalid. The 
principle of damdopat should be adopted. The officer^ of the co- 
operative societies and members of local and district boards should 
be asked to get such notices circulated. It should be impressed on 
the agriculturists as well as on the village mahajam that loans at 
excessive rates of interest are invalid and that the interest should 
cot exceed the principal amount in any event. 

(ii) When the crops are ready on the threshing floor the agricul- 
turists should be made to repay as much of the loan as they reason- 
ably can. A system of compulsory repayment of debts should be 
introduced. 

(c) In my opinion it would not be desirable to restrict or control 
the credit of cultivators by limiting the right of mortgage and sale, 
unless the holdings become non-transferable even in execution of de- 
crees for rent. 

Non-terminablc mortgages should not be prohibited. Such a 
measure would not lighten the burden; rather, the apprehension is 
that it might increase the burden in most oaSes. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings.— There is great loss in 
agfriciiltural efficiency owing to excessive sub-division of holdings. 
Mr. Ottr^isnhai Lah 
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The holdingB consist of plots ; m most casea the plote are alro sub- 
divided on account of partition and the loss in efficiency hpcom^ 
much greater. Statutory provision should be made to render possible 
the exchange of plots, and such exc^nge should be compulsorily 
eognised by the landlords. Legislation similar to the Estates Parti- 
tion Act should be passed giving the right to amalgamate two or 
more plots or two or more holdings situated in one estate, and 
some revenue officers may be placed in charge of such cases. 

Question 8.— Ikbioatioh.— (a) Gaya, the major portion of East 
Patna and South Monghyr. 

The irrigation system of these districts depends mainly upon 
seasonal rivers and their tributaries. The canal system will not iui- 
prove the position. The rivers and their tributaries often change 
their courses. Government should arrange that no course of these 
rivers should bo allowed to dry up. Shakri. Panchaney, Falgu in 
Patna district (the portion called Bhutahi) have changed their courses 
with the result that the villages which used to be irrigated by the 
old courses of these rivers suffer from drought while the villages 
which lie by the side of new courses suffer from constant floods. 

The system which I advocate for these districts is the training of 
these seasonal rivers in such a way that no course may dry up. 
During the ra^ns and soon after, the courses of these rivers should 
be constantly examined by expert engineers. Culverts should be 
erected and small channels dug out with the help of the local culti- 
vators. A system of reservoirs should be revived, lands being acquir- 
ed if necessary. 

Rajgir Kund Water.— Water from the stream should be collected 
again, stored and used for irrigation purposes. 

Qukstion 9. — Soils. — (a) (i) Soils can be improved, firstly where 
the flood water does not enter the land (1) by improving the irriga- 
tion facilities, (2) growing crops which serve the purpose of manure 
r.g.j (3).b3 manuring, and (4) where flood water comes, the 

system of making arts or train should be popularised so that a layer 
of fresh earth may accumulate and the soil may be highly improved. 

(ii) The best method of reclaiming sandy and unculturable land 
18 by the cultivation of groundnut but it is being introduced only by 
co-operative societies. It should also be done through local and dis- 
trict boards. la sandy land the cultivation of til has also proved 
successful . y or son’c other crop which may be proved by research 
to be a good crop for sandy land should be introduced. 

As to alkali (ttna?) or rehara land, the only method of reclama- 
tion which the experience of agriculturists has discovered is the 
improvement of the irrigation system. If the land, though alkali, has 
good irrigation facilities, paddy would grow, but certainly rahi 
cannot be grown in such land. Tf, by arrangement, flood water can 
be let on to such land so that fresh earth is deposited, the soil is 
bound to improve a great deal. 

(iii) Erosion of surface soil by flood water can be prevented if 
good ar?s or train, (ridges) which would vary according to the current 
of the flood water, are established all round the plots or alj round 
4 block containing several plots about twenty-five to thirty acTes in 
area so that the flood water may not pass out in a great rush, but 
slowly. 

The second method of preventing such erosion of surface soil is 
not to allow any very great difference in the levels of several blocks 
of the same village or neighbouring villages. 
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The water channel should be clearly defined ; it should not be nat* 
row but as wide as possible. 

Arrangement should always be ma/de for the discharge of flood 
water. 

Question 17.-~Agricultural Industries. — (a) In some parts of the 
Patna district, i.€., the parts which are not irrigated by the canal 
system and that which is called tal land, in other words, where sugar- 
cane and rabi crops are grown by irrigating the fields from well 
water, the cultivators are engaged on their holdings throughout the 
year. On some particular days when they do not do field work, they 
make ropes. 

But the tenants of tal land Mokameh Tal) where the land 
remains submerged during the rainy season (from the middle of 
July to September) the males as well as the females have no work 
to do on their holdings and they while away their time in play. 

Besides those named above, some cultivators have a slack season 
just after transplantation of paddy and soon after the threshing of 
rabi crops. During those days, in the Patna district the cultivators 
do not do any cultivating work. At places where sunn is grown they 
make ropes for domestic purposes. 

(b) For females the chnrhi should be revived, while for males 
rope-making or spinning of cotton on tiklis should be introduced; 
this will keep them engaged and will provide them with cloth or 
ropes for their own use. 

Cottage industries which do not require any valuable machinery 
but only require easily available machinery should be introduced in 
the villages. 

(c) The villagers of this part of the country do not know anything 
about industries like bee-keeping, sericulture and lac culture. The 
villagers ' would not on any account take an interest in the poultry- 
rearing or piscicultural industries but may take an interest in bee- 
keeping, sericulture and lac-culture. As they are quite ignorant of 
these industries, various obst^les may arise. The agriculturists of 
this part seldom take to new industries but, if, with the help of co- 
operative societies and! of the local boards, some energetic and indus- 
trious people are given proper instruction and some of the people 
take the lead, these industries may develop in the course of ten to 
twenty years. 

The villagers would at once take to the rope-making and basket- 
making industries. They are accustomed to such industries, and 
have been carrying them on to a certain extent. 

(d) I do not think <jrovernment should do more to establish all 
the industries named in this question, but some of them, e.g.y utilisation 
of cotton seed for fodder and of rice straw for paper, may be established 
and may prosper. 

(e) Only cottage industries will prosper in rural areas and people 
may take to those industries as a subsidiary employment. The 
materials for cottage industries should be properly supplied through 
some agency and the articles prepared should be sold in the market 
or through the same agency. 

(/) I do not recommend a more extensive study of each rural 
industry. 

{g) I would suggest that cottage industries only might lead to 
greater rural employment. Introduction of any big mill or any 
other big industrial concern would not improve the situation in re- 
gard to rural employment. 

Mr* Gurumhai Lai* 
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6^011. The Chairman Gurusabai Lai, you aro a momber of 
tbo Legislative Council in the Province of Bihar and Orissa ?--Ye8. 

67.015. What is your own personal experience of agricultural matters 1 
have got some personal experience of cultivation. 

67.013. Do you own land?*— Yes. 

67.014. Are you cultivating it yourself ?— Yes, I am cultivating it 
•myself. 

67.016. Do you direct the operations of the farm?— I myself do it 
sometimes, but being a lawyer I do not generally remain there. 

67.016. How much land are you cultivating ?— About seventy acres. 

67.017. What are your principal crops?— Paddy and rabi crops; 
43om6time6 bhadai as well. 

67.018. Have you zamindari interests as ^ well?— I have a small 
zamindari interest also. 

67.019. How many acres?— About fifty acres. 

67.020. In answer to Question 6 (a) (iii), you give it as your opinion 
that one of the principal causes preventing the repayment of debt is ^ 
the holding up by the cultivator of his produce in the hopes of obtain- * 
ing better prices?— Yea, that is so. 

67.021. Are you satisfied that that statement is correct? — ^In most 
cases, I have seen that it is so. 

67.022. Does it not mean, in effect, that cultivators are borrowing 
money in order to hold up their crops? — No. After having borrowed 
money, they do not repay as soon as they get the crop. They hold 
it up for some time in the hope that they will get better prices. 

67.023. If, in effect, you postpone the repayment of a loan for a 
period for a certain purpose, you are in fact borrowing for that 
purpose ; is that not so ? Is it not one and the same thing ?-^ertamly, 
interest increases and that leads to further borrowing. 

67.024. At what rate of interest is this money borrowed? — ^At 

eighteen to twenty-four per cent per annum. , 

67,026. Do you think it pays the cultivator to hold up his crop in 
order to get a better price, when he is financing that marketing opera- 
tion at .1 rate of interest equal to twenty-five per cent per annum? — 
Sometimes they get better prices and therefore they hold it up ; in most 
cases they lose. ’ 

67.026. Do you really think that this practice is co'mmon among 
agriculturists ?— It is common among agriculturists. 

67.027. Where are these crops stored during this period of holding 
op ?— In their mud-built houses. 

67.028. In the cultivators' houses?— Yes. 

67.029. Have the cultivators at their disposal storage suificiently 
commodious to hold up crops on any important scale ?— They can hold 
up for, say, one season. 

67.030. In answer to Question 6 (b) (i), you are dealing with the 
TTsurious Loans Act. Have you experience of that Act in this Pro- 
vince?— Yes, I have some experience of it. The officers allow interest 
even at the i ate of eighteen to twenty-four per cent because it is 
their sweet discretion to allow that interest. No fixed rate has ^en 
laid down in the Usurious Loans Act; it is left entirely to the discretion 
of the officers. 
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67.031. Are the terms of the Usurious Loans Act well understood by 

any important proportion of the cultivators I— No, they do not knoir 
the Usurious Loans Act as yet. * 

67.032. In answer to Question 7, you mention the Estates Partition. 
Act. Would you tell us, quite shortly, what the provisions of that Act 
are 1— The Act is enacted for the partition of zamindari interests; 
several landlords partition among themselves one estate according ta 
their shares, and thereby the holdings of the tenants are also sub- 
divided. 

67.033. With reference to your answer to Question 8 (a), under the 
heading * Irrigation ' : How do you propose that Government should 
arrange that no course of any river should die out? I do not quite 
see how Government can do it ?— Government officers may look into 
the courses of rivers just after the monsoon and find out whether any 
course is going to dry up, and if it is, then certainly Government 
should, under the Minor Irrigation Act, or at its own instance, see 
that that is not allowed to happen. 

67.034. What steps would you take if you were holding the position 
of an irrigation officer and you saw the water courses drying up? 
Where would you get the water with which to fill up the courses 
again ? — ^What I mean is that the old courses should continue. I have 
found that old courses have been dried up and new courses have been 
formed. Thereby, the villages that were irrigated by old courses do 
not get water and their crops suffer from drought, and the villages 
irrigated by the new channels constantly suffer by fldods. 

67.035. No two cases would probably be alike. In some cases it 
may be possible, by methods of river conservancy, to counteract the 
natural tendencies, but in other cases expenditure would be out of 
all proportion to the advantage ? — In some cases it may be so. 

67.036. In answer to Question 17 (/), you say I do not recommend 
a more extensive study of each rural industry What, exactly, had 
you in mind when you gave that reply ? — I have mentioned this because 
I find that in rural areas the cultivators do not take to new imple- 
ments, and they are apt to follow the old methods. 

67.037. Follow the ancient method 1 — Yes, the old method of plough- 
ing. 

67.038. What are you thinking of when you mention rural industry? 
— I have suggested that regarding the introduction of improved tools 
and appliances. 

67.039. Are you thinking of subsidiary industries like basket making 
and things (»f that sort?" 1 had that in mind also. 

67.040. About this business of subsidiary industries, why do you. 
not want attention paid to these cottage and village industries which, 
in some cases, make a very substantial contribution towards the income 
of the cultivator? — I am in favour of cottage industries. 

67.041. *V/r Thomas Middleton : On page 302 of your note of evidence 
you say In my opinion it would not be desirable to restrict or 
control the credit of cultivators, such as the right of mortgage and 
sale, unless the holdings become non-transfcrable Were you think- 
ing of some such legislation as they have in the Punjab to prevent the 
alienation of land ? — I am not in favour of preventing the alienation 
of land. If the land is held to be non-transferable, it should be non- 
transferablc even in execution of rent decrees, because, although they 
are forbidden to alienate the land to others, it very often goes into 
the hands of the landlords. 

Mr, Gurusahai Lai, 
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47.042. Bvea if it ig aon-traagferable Yes. The Bengal T^acy 
Act lays down that even if it ig non-transferable, it is saleable la 
•execution of rent decrees. 

67.043. To certain classes?— To the landlords. 

67.044. With reference to river courses, what you want is that after 
the monsoon certain channels should be cleared out ?— Yes. 

67,046. Is there no possibility that the villagers themselves would, 
by co-operation, get their channels cleared? — ^What I mean is that 
expert knowledge is required to see whether fliere is any tendency 
for the river to change its course. That can be done only by expert 
knowledge. 

67.046. I should think that if a channel was getting blocked,^ it 
could be quickly put right by the people on the spot ? — I am referring 
to cases where there is a tendency for the river to change its course. 
It does not change its course in one year only. It takes several 
years, and experts can detect that tendency a few years before. 

67.047. Baha A. P. Varma\ You say, in answer to Question 6 (a) 

(i) : Then, loo, comes litigation, specially with the landlords.” I do 

not undersiand whal you mean hy specially ”. Will you please ex- 
plain ? — Litigati.^n wilh the landlords is always ruinous. 

67,04B. And not litigation between tenant and tenant? — Between 
tenant and tenant the matter is settled easily, but with the landlords 
it is not settled easily. 

67.049. What is the nature of that litigation? Is it with reference 
to rent receipts? — ^As soon as litigation with the landlords is started, 
several sorts of disputes, criminal and civil, arise. 

67.050. On i)agc 302, fd>out the Loans Act, you say that it must be 
made clear, by circulation of notices in the vernaculars, that loans at 
high rates of interest will be invalid in law? Do you think that the 
mere circulation of notices will do ? — That alone will not be suflScient, 
but it will have the effect of checking the practice to a large extent. 

67.051. You want only to check it and not to stop it entirely?— 
The i^rinciple of damdopat might be adopted, namely, that the interest 
should not be higher than the principal. 

67.052. You say that riep straw may be used for making paper. What 
is the chief fodder for your cattle ? Is it not rice straw ?— That is so. 

67.053. Will there not be difficulty about fodder if your suggestion 
is adopted ?— If this is used in industries, then some other fodder crop 
will have to be grown. 

67.054. The Raja of Parlakimedii How do you cultivate your fields? 
—By some permanent labour as well as some hired labour. 

67.056. How many permanent labourers have you got?— About 
fifteen. 

67,066. Do you pay them in cash or in kind?— In kind. 

67.057. Do you also advance them money?— Yes, sometimes I do 
git the time of their marriages, 

67.058. Do you charge any interest ?— No. 

67.059. How do you recover it if it is a large advance ?— It is not 
much. It goes up to fifty, sixty or a hundred rupees. 

67.060. How is it paid?— In instalments. 

67.061. How do you pay your labour ?— I pay them daily their food 
as well as three of grain. 
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67.062. The permanent labour is also paid daily?— Yes and they 
are given some land as well to cultivate. 

67.063. Do you grow your crops in rotation ?— The sugarcane crop ia 
grown in rotation. 

67.064. After growing sugar cane what do you rotate it with?— 
Sometimes gram and sometimes barley. 

67,066. Have you been applying any manures demonstrated by the 
Agricultural Department? — No, only cowdung is being used. 

67.066. Why?— Because I find that the soils deteriorate. 

67.067. You mean to say that the soils deteriorate after manuring ? — 
The yield of crop is high but if manure is not applied continuously 
the soil deteriorates. 

67.068. This is something new. Have you been applying any green 
manure ? — We grow sanai. 

67.069. Do you grow it extensively as green manure ? — Certainly ; 
we grow it and it is ploughed in. 

67.070. Do you do it every year? — ^Yes. 

67.071. For what crops ?— Paddy. 

67.072. What manure do you apply for sugarcane? — Only cowdung 
is used. 

67.073. Are you interested in cattle ? — ^Yes. 

67.074. Do you maintain only working animals or do you breed 
cattle ? — Vfe only maintain bullocks and buffaloes. 

67.075. How many pairs of animals do you keep for working ? — I have 
four pairs of bullocks and four pairs of buffaloes. 

67.076. Do you give them any concentrated food or do you simply 
allow them to graze ?— We give the bullocks concentrated food both 
morning and evening. Buffaloes are allowed to graze and in the 
evening they are given a feed. • 

67.077. What feed ?— Paddy straw. 

67.078. You do not give any grain ? — Yevy seldom. 

67.079. Are they very powerful animals? — They are. 

67.080. You consider paddy straw to be good enough as concentrated 
food, do you ? — Yes. 

67.081. ProfesBor Gangulee : Are you elected to the Council from a 
rural constituency ?— Yes. 

67.082. W^hat coiutituency ? — East Patna Non-Mahommedan, rural. 

67.083. Could you tell us what is the primary need of your constitu* 
ency?— The primary need is irrigation facilities, and then a portion 
of my constituency suffers from caterpillars. 

67.084. You live in your own constituency ?— Yes. 

67.085. Have you interested yourself in the co-operative movement? 
—No. I have not. 

67.086. Have you interested yourself in the work of the Agricultural 
Department ?— Sometimes I have. 

67.087. Do the people in your constituency come to you at any 
time for help in the matter of obtaining seeds and so on ?— They give 
me information regarding the destruction of their crops by caterpillars. 

67.088. Is there a co-operative society in your constituency ?— Yes. 

Mr* GuruBahai LaL 
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67.089. On page o02, you suggoat that a system of compulsory repays 
meut of debt i should be introduced ? What sort of system are you 
thinking of ?— What I mean is that at the time of harvest, they should 
be told to pay as much as they can spare. By ** compulsory,’’ I mean 
that each year they should pay up as much as they can. 

07.090. Are you thinking of legislation 1— Legislation may help a 
great deal. 

67.091. Have you drafted any such bill yourself No. 

<T/ie witness withdrew,) 


Mr* K* R. BERY, Superintending Engineer^ Irrigation, Orissa 

Circle. 

[Mr, K, 7?. Jicry \ms (xamined on the following replies to the ques- 
iioyinaire suhinitted hy Rai Bahadur Bishun Svarup^ Secretary ta 
the Governmt fit of Bihar and^ Orissa^ Irrigation Department!^ 

Rtplisi to tiM Qusitioflnsirs. 


• Question B.-- Ikr:gation. — ( a) (i) All the canals in the Province 
are perennial, except the Tribeni canal from the river Gandak which 
can be fed only during the rainy season and supplies water for hha/rif 
crops only. The Saran canals are also inundation canals fed from 
the same river, but these have been rendered useless, owing to the 
river having shifted to the opposite bank, so that water reaches the 
head sluices during high floods only. 

In the existing canals there appears to be little scope for any new 
schemes or extensive developments. As the result of experience a 
few minor improvements in the working of the canals are effected 
from time to time. 


The prospects of any extension of irrigation by means of new 
canals are also not very bright in the Province. 

North of the Ganges, all the rivers except the Gandak debouch 
from the hills on to the plains in the territories of Nepal and then 
enter the Province. It is not therefore possible to control these rivers 
in order that their water may be utilised for irrigation through regular 
canal systems. 


The rivers of South Bihar are, excepting the Son, generally too 
small to feed any canal systems. They are, however, fully utilised 
for irrigation by an extensive system of dams and pynesy the different 
villages i^rough which they pass having recorded rights to use the 
water, upper reaches of several of these rivers were examined 
to see if it was possible to construct reservoirs for storing water during 
^e rains to be utilised for irrigation, but the schemes were not found 
feasible. One to provide irrigation in the Bhabua sub-division of the 
Shahabad distnct is still under consideration, but is not very pro- 
mising. ^ ^ 


Some miMr irrigation schemes toe being examined in South 
Bhagalpur. The rivers here depend entirely on rainfall and their 
supply cannot be relied upon. 

Ohota Nagpur, omng to ite hilly area and comparatively smaller 
streams, does not offer a field for any large irrigation projects A 
small scheme from district has just been com- 

pleted, and one m Smghbhum distnct is under examination. 
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In Orissa we already have m extensive system of canals, utilising 
4klmost all the big rivers for irrigation, and no additions are needed. 
'The average rainfall in Orissa is high, and artificial irrigation is not 
ordinarily resorted to. This is why the canal is a losing concern in this 
^part of the Province, 

(ii) Bihar has a good system of irrigation tanks, called aharm, from 
which irrigation is effected by means of channels, called pyncs. In 
:places where canal iii’igaiion has been made available, the ahara 
system has been abandoned and the aJuiras cultivated. This has not 
been a step in the right direction for the areas where there is diffi- 
culty of irrigation from canals. In such cases it would have been 
more advantageous to retain the aharas which could be filled up from 
the canal during intervals between heavy demands when there is water 
to spare. 

Aharas in such places may advantageously be revived. 

(iii) Well irrigation is practised on a very limited scale in the 
Province, and the cultivators seem content as a rule to rely on the 
facilities afforded of irrigation from the canals, at any rate during the 
kharif season. There seems, however, no reason why well irrigation 
should not be attempted during the hot weather and rahi seasons in 
places where irrigation from the canals is not feasible. This irrigation 
might be effected by means of viotea or the Persian wheel system, 
such as is done in the United Provinces and the Punjab. Tube wells 
may also be urilised profitably. At present, in (‘ases where well irri- 
gation is practised, the water is usually lifted by a latha and kundi 
(a sort of lever arrangement) which is a very primitive and slow process, 
and the outturn is poor. 

(b) The existing method of distribution of water on the canals in 
Bihar, ?.e., through village channels for separat(; small blocks, has 
worked satisfactorily on the whole. The outlets supplying these village 
•channels consist for the most part of the simple orifice type with screw 
gear shutters, which, though capable of improvement, are working 
«well. There does not therefore appear to be much necessity for any 
material change. 

In Orissa the blocks are very large and irrigation has to be carried 
on from field to field. There is consequently great wastage of water. 
The people are averse to making village channels as is done in Bihar. 
’Government cannot afford to make these channels out of its own 
funds because, as said above, irrigation in Orissa is a losing concern. 
It has its distributaries and sub-distributaries. 

No special methods are employed to prevent wastage of water by 
-evaporation or absorption in the soil. The atmosphere during the 
rainy season, when the majority of irrigation is done, remains com- 
/tparatively moist and the loss from evaporation is not a very important 
•consideration. Wastage from absorption in the soil too is not very 
great, as the silt deposited from the river water forms a fairly im- 
pervious lining on the bed and banks of the canals and distributaries. 

No special type of outlets is used for the tail end of a distributary 
which is generally blocked. The supply of water in a distributary, 
•ub-distributary, or village channel is regulated at its head, and is 
restricted to the quantity required to irrigate the area under command. 
The supply in the lower reaches is not infrequently reduced owing to 
the cultivators in the upper reaches illicitly taking more than their 
share of water, and the department has to take special care to see 
'that the areas on the lower reaches are properly irrigated. 

Mr- K- R- Beiy- 



67,092. The Chairman : Mr. Bery, you are Superintending Engin6er|« 
Orissa Circle?— Yes, 

67,003. I understand that you wish to be examined on the note oS 
evidence prepared by Rai Bahadur Bishun SvarupJ Is that sol — 
Yes. 

67,094. Do you agree with him that there is no scope for any new 
scheme or for extensive developments in the existing canal system? — 
There is very little. 

67.096. For irrigation on a grand scale ?— Yes. 

67,066, Is the Irrigation Department in this Province responsible* 
for the sinking of tube wells and other wells to be used in irriga*^ 
tion?— No. The Agricultural Department is. 

67.097. Entirely i— Yes. 

67.098. The Irrigation Department is doing no well boring at all! 
—None. 

67.099. How about the minor schemes of irrigation such as digging: 
tanks» bunding small streams and so on? Do they come within your 
responsibility ?— Only if they are referred to us by the civil autliori* 
ties. 

67.100. So that, no propaganda in favour of the adoption of these' 
schemes is carried on amongst cultivators by your department? — ► 
No. 

67.101. Would it be desirable to have a special officer detailed for 
work in the districts where these schemes might be made, in order to- 
encourage the cultivators to take them up and in order to give advice ? 
—Two Acts were pa8S(cl in this Province. One is the Bihar and Orissa 
Priv8^« Irrigation Works Act, No. V of 1922 and the other is the Bihar 
and Orissa Minor Irrigation Woiks Act, No. VI of 1922. 

67.102. Is it your view, broadly speaking, that an effort might be* 
made to popularise these minor schemes in the districts by propa- 
ganda work ?— Under the Acts I mentioned just now, the civil autho- 
rities have to ask the opinion of the Irrigation Department. 

67.103. I quite follow that. Whoever does the propaganda work,, 
is it your view that it ought to be undertaken ? — It ought to be. 

67.104. Any schemes that are undertaken, small and bumble though^ 
they may be in comparison with your large canals, will, in the aggre- 
gate, be of considerable advantage to the small cultivator ? — Certainly. 

67,106. I see that the Rai Bahadur thinks that the system of distri- 
buting irrigation water in Orissa involves great waste ? — ^Yes. 

67.106. But that for financial reasons it is not possible to take suit- 
able steps to remedy that?— Yes, because nobody would make the 
village channels there for conveying the water to the fields. The 
irrigation is carried on from field to field. 

67.107. these are not paying schemes? — No. 

67.108. 8o that any extension would increase the loss to Govern- 
ment; is that so? — Yes. 

67,100. Now, a question or two about the floods which have un- 
happily caused so much damage and loss and distress in this Pro- 
vince. Are you familiar with the broad problems of river conservancy 
which arise in connection with these floods? — ^Yes. 
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67.110. What is the history of the floods in Bihar and Orissa? Is 
it your view that the situation is becoming aggravated?—! do not 
think the situation is any worse than what it was before; the people 
make much more noise now than they used to do before. 

67.111. Are the main rivers of Bihar and Orissa bunded to any 
extent ?— In Bihar only the Son river is bunded^ and in North Bihar 
the Ganges is bunded^ 

67.112. Is it single bunding or double bunding Only single bund- 
ing, 

67.113. Is there any case of double No. 

67.114. Do you notice any tendency on the part of these rivers, in 
those sections where bunding exists, to raise their beds? — In some 
•cases in Orissa the beds have been raised. 

67.115. Is it the? tendency of these rivers to create a ridge on the 
bank opposite to that which is bunded% — No. 

67.116. You do not find ridges growing? — ^No. 

67.117. So that the flood escapes with ease on that side of the 
river which is not bunded ? — Yes, provided the cultivators do not put 
np unauthorised embankments. 

67.118. Is it a source ot possible danger to the best interests of 
agriculture in the country when they do put up these unauthorised 
bunds ? — Yes. 

67.119. Are you able to control that situation ? — I can only control 
it on paper ; I cannot do sc practically. 

67.120. That is not much use where floods are concerned, is it?— 
That is BO. 

67.121. Have j'ou, in theory, any legal authority I have got legal 
♦authority in theory but not in practice. 

'67,122. You have no agency to carry it out ? — No. 

67.123. Is it your view that, in any important tract in this Pro- 
vince, the bed of a river in that section where bunding exists has 
been raised to such an extent as to raise the level of the river above 
that of the surrounding lands, and so to bring about a situation in 
which the river can no longer carry out its normal function as a 
•drain? — That inquiry is in progress and the investigation is not yet 
complete. The inquiry will be completed in the month of January, 
1928, when the expert committee will meet. 

67.124. Would you rather not give an opinion on that at this stage ? 
—Yes. 

‘67,125. Is that committee a provincial committee or an all-India 
<5ommittee ? — K provincial coxmnittee. 

67.126. Is it not an inter-provincial committee between Bihar and 
Orissa and Bengali Tes* 

67.127. Technically speaking is it a provincial committee appointed 
by the Bihar and Orissa Government ?—Yes. 

67.128. Mr. Addams-Williams is to be a member, is he not?— Yes, 
and also Mr. Harris. Several of these rivers go into other Provinces; 
for instance, the Son river and the Mahanadi river come from the 
Central Provinces. 

67.129. Professor' Gangulee : But the catchment area is there I— 
Yes 

67.130. The Chairman : As regards drainage, do you think that there 
^re cases in this Province where the railway embankments or road 

Mr, K, It, Perp, 
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hwadi seriously interfere with the natural drainage 1-^That was found! 
to be the case in certain places in Orissa. 

67.131. It is not enough, is it, to show that at flood times there ii 
a higher level above the embankment than below it : that is inevitablCi 
is it not?— -Yes. 

67.132. Is it necessary to show that an amount of water held up* 
is doing serious mischief or that at non-flood seasons the land is sul> 
stantially water-logged in order to make a case against the embank* 
ment?—- It was found in certain cases that the waterway provided’ 
through the railway embankment was not sufficient. 

67.133. Could that situation be met in every case by the building 
of more culverts through the embankments? — Yes. 

67.134. That is purely a local condition, is it not?— Yes. 

67.135. Do you notice any diminution of the volume of your rivers 
in this Province as a result of the irrigation schemes higher up- 
stream ?— No. 

67.136. There is plenty of water for all ? — Yes, in fact too much of 
it. 

67.137. To what extent are the rivers passing through the alluvial 
tracts in this Province tending to change their course from year to 
year; in other words, to what extent are they wanderers in the lateral 
direction ? — They do not wander very much. 

67.138. They are more or less stable ?— Except in the case of tidal 
rivers which make new channels occasionally. 

67.139. But you have no ease where a movement of that sort giyea 
you cause for serious anxiety ?—Rometimes in Orissa one branch silta 
up and another opens out, 

67.140. They play tricks of that sort, but there again it is a local 
condition. It is not a formidable problem in this Province ?— No. 

67.141. Is it sufficiently extensive to involve loss of important agri- 
cultural land by erosion ? —Yes, in the Puri district for example. 

67.142. Would you like to see these permanent bunds that have been 
placed along your great rivers removed wherever that was possible, in 
order to let the floods go l^-Yes 

67.143. Do you think, on the whole, it would be in the interests of 
the community that that should be so? — ^Yes, 

67.144. Are you faced with the water hyacinth problem in this Pro- 
vince ? — There is very little of it in Orissa. 

67.145. So that now is the time to go for it?““Not in the canals; ii 
is only in the villages where* we have got no control whatsoever. 

67.146. Are you paying any attention to it there?— As I said, we 
have got no control over the village tanks. 

67.147. But are you on the look out for any extension of the mis- 
chief?— There is no water hyacinth in the canals. 

67.148. Any in the rivers None in the rivers. 

67.149. Are your rivers too swift here for the water-hyacinth? — - 
yes. 

67.150. Have you any system of creeks in which it may flourish? — 
It has not been noticed. Most of the creeks are salt-water creeks 
and probably the water-hyacinth does not exist there. 

67.151. Your creeks are not saline, are they?— The creeks in Orissft 
are all saline. 
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67.152. How do you account for that? — ^Because they are near tiia 
iBiea. 

67.153. Your creeks are on the seaward side?— Yes. 

67.154. They are not on the Gangetic system ?—No. 

67,156. My mind was fixed more on the Gangetic system. As regards 
the northern rivers running from west to east, are there any areas in 
which the water ‘hyacinth might be a serious menace to every drainage 
or water communication? — ^No. 

67.156. Are you quite confident on that point ? — Yes, 

67.157. I am only anxious, if such had been the case, to suggest 
immediate and serious attention because the Commission has seen such* 
deplorable results from the lack of early attention to this pest in other 
Provinces that one would wish to spare this Province the same experi- 
ence, if possible. To go back to the point : when you talk about these 
Orissa irrigation schemes being losing concerns, do you mean that 
they are not paying their way ? — Yes. 

67.158. The situation is not growing worse ? — No, it is not growing 
worse, but, since the water rate has been increased there has been less 
tendency to renew the water leases. 

67.159. For what period do they rent these water leases? — Wq 
generally take long leases for ten years. 

67.160. Tliat is by the landlord? — ^No, by the tenant or the culti- 
vator. 

67.161. Is it the undertaking to take so much water as the mini- 
mum ? What is the nature of the contract ? — Th(3 contract is that we 
will supply water from the 16ih of June to the 31st of March every 
year. 

67.162. And what is the tenant^s undertaking? — His undertaking is 
that he will pay a water rate of Rs. 3-8-0 a year. 

67.163. For a given amoimt ? — For a given area, 

67.164. Henry Lawrenee \ Whether he cropfi^or whether he does 
not crop? — Yes. 

67.165. The Raja of ParlaJeimedi: lii answer to Question 8 (a), it is 
stated as follows : ‘The prospects of an (extension of irrigation by 
means of new canals are not very bright in the Province.” May I 
know in what part of the Province? — In all parts of the Province, in 
Chota Nagpur, in Bihar, and in Orissa. 

67.166. Is it because of the excessive rainfall? — Because most of the 
schemes which have been enquired into are not remunerative. They 
are -only very small schemes and do not pay their way. 

67.167. But would they not be protective also ’ — In some cases they 
would be protective. 

67.168. In what cases would they be protective? — In certain schemes 
enquired into in Chota Nagpur they would be protective but not 
productive 

67.169. What is the rainfall in that area?— The rainfall is over forty 
inches. 

67.170. In that area mentioned by you ? — Yes. 

67.171. Are there any schemes in hand? — ^There were two schemes 
enquired into; they were feasible on engineering points, but the civil 
^department did not think them productive, and so they have rejected 
those schemes. 

Mr. K. B. Bery. 
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67.172. ProfeBBor Gangulee ; Since the paasing of the two Acts whilst 
you mentioned, do you see any signs of the extension of minor irrigi^ 
lion schemes This Act applies to Bihar; I have been aw» from 
Bihar for two and a half years, but as far as I am aware there has* 
not been a single case under that Act. 

67.173. It has not operated ?— Not to my knowledge. 

67.174. Chota Nagpur, I understand, suffers a great deal from 
drought I am noi, aware of it ; I do not know the condition in Chota 
Nagpur. 

67.175. You are familiar with Orissa? — am familiar with Orissa and 
Bihar, but I have been to Chota Nagpur only once or twice. 

67.176. Are private irrigation canals increasing? — could not Bay, 
because I have not seen any private canals anywhere. 

67.177. Private irrigation schemes? — Private irrigation schemes are 
mostly in Gaya and Bhagalpur districts; but I have not any knowledge 
of them to say whether they are increasing, stationary or decreasing. 

67.178. Are the water rates collected by the Canal Department or 
by the Bevenue Department? — By the Revenue Department under the 
Canal Department. 

67.179. Do you have a satisfactory contour map of the Province? — I 
think so. 

67.180. The survey has been undertaken ? — Yes. 

67.181. We have heard a great deal about the system of irrigation 
in tin Kfink<" farm; have you been to the Kanke farm? — 

No. 

67,18i?. J/r. Davhy: Tn the districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga 
there is no irrigation scheme’ — No. 

67.183. Is it proposed to undertake any irrigation scheme in those 
districts ’ — Not that I am aware of. 

67.184. Is there any reason why no irrigation scheme has been under- 
taken in those districts? — I am not aware of that; schemes have not 
been investigated as far as I am aware. 

67.185 U(nrv Laivrrver \ What is the largest irrigation scheme 
in this Province '' — The Ron Canal. 

67,186. What IS its capital cost? — About two and a half crores of 
rupees. 

67,187 How much does it pay? — Nearly six per cent. 

67.188. That runs through a permanently settled tract?— Yes. 

67.189. Have you had no difficulties in administering that canal 
owing to the permanent- settlement? — No difficulty. The water is in 
great demand there, 

67.190. And the tenants pay? — ^Yes. 

67.191. Ami ihere are no difficulties with the landlords? — ^None. 

67.192. Jhxhu A, P. Varwa: Could you give us the percentage of 
cropped area irrigated in Ohamparan ?— I am not aware of it. As fai 
as I remember, 66,000 acres are irrigated by the Tribeni CanaL 

67.193. Could you not give the percentage ?— No. 

67.194. Is there no scope for extension in the Tribeni canal t— Therw- 
is no scope for extension m the Tribeni canal; I know that. 

{The iffUnesB withdrew*) 

The CommiBBion then adjourned till 10 a.m* on ThurBday, the 2ith 
Ifovemhert 1927* 
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Thursday^ November 24th, 1927. 
PATNA. 


Present : 

The MARQUES.S OF Linlithgow, D. L. (Chairman,) 


•Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 

•Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
ICS 

Mr. H. cA^vert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. E. Danby 
B abu A. P. Varma 

Mr. J. A. Madan, I.( 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith 


i Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja* 
I pati Narayana Deo of Parlaki* 
j medi. 

1 Professor N. Ganoulbe. 
i Dr. L. K. Hyder. 
j Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

i 

I (Co-opted Metnders\ 

(Joint Secretaries}. 


Mr. H. LAMBERT, M.A., I.E.S., Offg. Director of Public lus^ 

traction. 

and 

Mr. F. R. BLAIR, M.A., I.E.S., Deputy Director of Public Int** 
traction, Bihar and Orissa. 

'[M 7 \ Lambert avt! Mr, Blair were examined on the following replies 
to the QuCr<tionvaire submitted by Mr. G, E. Fawcus, M.A,, 
C.IJtJ., JJrrecfor of Public Instructwn^ Bihar and Orissa.’\ 

Rspliss to ths Questionnairo. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. — I have no experience of 
any form of agricultural education. An experiment, however, is about 
to be undertaken in this Province. It is proposed to open experiment- 
al agricultural classes at five middle schools and endeavours will be 
made to put to the best uSe school gardens of about a quarter of an acre 
in each case. No agricultural theory will be taught, but practical work 
will be done for four hours a week by each of classes VI and VII. 
Schools with the necessary facilities will be selected and before work 
is started 'one teacher from each school will be sent to Sabour for a 
abort course of training under the Director of Agriculture. The Agri- 
cultural Department will help to supervise the experiment by deputing 
hamdars for tfiie purpose. 

Question 23.— General Education.— ( a) I have nothing to say on 
vthis head beyond what is stated below under (6) (iii). 

(b) (i) I find it very difficult to make suggestions under this head. 
Life iji an Indian village must be exceedingly dull and it is not un* 
cultural therefore that persons of ability and education should seek to 

Messrs, H. Lambert and F, R, Blair, 
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leave the villages and crowd into the towns. Moreover, apart from 
the question of dullness, I understand that agriculture on a small scale 
offers no hope of very great profits. The result of this must necessarily 
be that persons who own little or no land will tend to crowd into 
towns if they have any ambition. 

(ii) My experience is very limited, because in this Province the only 
•rural area in which compulsion hasheen introduced (the Banki Union 
in Cuttack) contains only 4,723 males. Experience at Banki shows that 
it is not difficult to get the rvames of all the boys on to the school rolls ; 
the last report received shows that the number of boys enrolled was 
•62D. On the other hand, it is difficult to ensure regular attendance, the 
last repoited percentage having been only about 67. This is not un- 
natural, because if compulsion is to be effective it must be possible to 
fine, without delay, those parents who do not send their children re- 
gularly to school, but in the Municipality of Ranchi I have found that 
the avere-ge time occupied by a case under the Primary Education Act 
is six months. 

(iii) In this Province, stagnation occurs mainly in class I, not 
•class IV, the figures for the 1st of April 1926, being as follows 


Class I 



• 

. 

. 


. 573,315 

II 


. 

. 

• 

• 

V 

• 

. 165.027 

Ill 


. 

« 

• 

. 


. 101,476 

IV 


. 

• 

. 

. 


. 36,486 

.. V 


, 





. 25,616 


Tor this stagnation there are many reasons: — 

{a) The teachers in primary schools are very poorly paid, the 
rates at present prescribed by Government for rural areas 
being as follows: — 


— 

Minimum. 

Triennial 

incre- 

ment. 

Maximum. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Kb. 

'Teachers who have passed the middle standard 
and have been trained. 

12 

1 

17 

Teachers who have passed a lower standard 
and have been trained. 

10 

1 

15 

Untrained teachers who have passed the 
middle standard. 

8 

! 1 

13 

Untrained teachers who have passed a lower 
standard. 

5 

1 

10 


It should he noted that, in addition to these rates, the teachers receive 
.about three rupees a month from fees and also a certain amount from 
casual presents, but even so the rates are much too low to make teach- 
ing an attractive profession. 
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{b) The result naturally is that the teachers do not take trouble 
over their work and teach in the old stereotyped inethoda 
instead of adopting the methods which modern practice haa- 
shown to be superior, e.g,y the boys are commonly taught 
to write alphabets instead of syllables. 

{c) In the large majority of schools one teacher has to deal with 
more than two classes. The inevitable tendency is to 
neglect the lowest or infant class. 

(d) Work is much interrupted by the manner in which pupils are 
sent to school at all times of the year, 
fr) The habit of parents of sending very young children to school 
to save themselves trouble. 

I am fortified in ray opinion that these are the chief causes of 
stagnation by certain experiments which have recently been made in 
the Oar j at States. There the Agency Inspector has limited admissions 
to the beginning of the year and to children of five or over, has been 
able to secure a second teacher for almost every school, and has been 
able to introduce more modern methods of teaching. The result has 
been the following change during the past five years in the distribution 
of pupils in 35 schools chosen at random from the area under his 
charge 



1 


i 

i ClasH. T. 

! 2 

1 ! 

1 Class TI. 

1 

3 

Class TIT. 1 
4 

' 1 

■ Claas IV. 

6 

1922 . 

, 

, 

i 

. 1 6^5 

185 

134 

112 

1927 . 

• 

• 

.559 

362 

' 358 

240 


Oral Evidence. 

67.1f»5. Thf Chnnvna'n ' Mr. Lambert, you arc Officiating Director of 
Public Instruction in the Province of Bihar and Orissa ? — Yes. 

fi7,I96. And you, Mr. Blair, are Deputy Director of Public Instnic- 
tion Yes. 

67,107. I understand that it is convenient that you, gentlemen, 
should be examined on the note of evidence provided for the Commis- 
sion by Mr. Fa^^euR, who is Director of Public Instruction in the 
Province ?-—Yes, 

67.198. I have liad the advantage of being supplied with an advance 
copy of the Third Quinquennial Beview of the Progress of Education 
in Bihar and Orissa. Is it proper to refer to that in public 
Larnhf'rf) : I understand that the Government Resolution has been 
pa8S(;d upon it: so I think it is all right. 

67.199. Do either of you wish, at this stage, to make any statement 
in addition to what appears in the note on which you are speaking, or 
to make any correction? — (Mr. Lambert): No, but the fijgures which 
are given for the experiment in the Banki Union are not the most 
recent figures. 

67.200. I propose to bring them out of the Progress Export. I think 
they exist there ?— There are some there, but even those are not the most 
recent, 

67.201. Could you give us those ?-~I could not give them to you im- 
mediately. I am sorry to say that I have not got the exact 
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i«rith tuo at present, but I am expecting them from the Inspector of 
ficWls, Orissa. 

07 . 202 . Perhaps you would let us have them at your convenience? 
Yes, I will.* 

67.203. Will yon, first of all, tell the Coramission a little more 
about adult education in the Province than appears in Mr, Fawcus’s 
note. Is adult education conducted by your department? — ^Yes, adult 
■education is conducted by our department. The schools are night 
schools mainly, giving a primary education. There are 802 schools 
and approximately 17,600 pupils. These figures apply to male edu- 
cation only. 

67.204. Who teaches in the night schools?— The ordinary arrange- 
ment is that the primary school teacher teaches these people in his 
spare time. 

67,206. Does he receive any extra remuneration for doing so ? — Yes, 
he gets extra remuneration. He gets probably from two to five 
rupees a month in addition. 

67.206. From the public funds? — Mainly from the public funds. 

67.207. Does he also receive fees from those whom he teaches? — 
(Mr, Blair) : I should think a very small amount. (Mr. Lambert) ; 
From my previous experience, I think the amount is negligible. 

67.208. Can you give us some indication of how many of these 
schools are in rural areas and how many In urban areas? — I am sorry 
T cannot. 

67.209. Can you give us no figures, Mr. Blair l—(Mr. Blair ) ; 
Most of the night schools, are in rural areas. I do not know of any 
night schools in urban areas, but I would not like to say that they do 
not exist. (Mr. Lamhrt)\ I would like to supplement that by say- 
ing that there must be some of these schools in industrial areas, because 
the rt'vievv itself speaks of the supervision in industrial areas being 
very much better than in other areas, and I suppose the industrial 
areas are mainly urban. 

07.210. Is it not a little surprising that these schools are in exist- 
ence to a greater extent in rural than in urban areas ^ I should have 
thought the urban population more easy to attract to night srfiools 
for adult education? — Yes. I am very doubtful about that answer. 
I ihink myself that ])robably there are more night schools in urban 
than in rural areas. But my experience of that dates from about 
twelve yi!ars ago, when I was an Inspector of S'chools. 

67.211. How about the supervision of these adult schools?— The 
supervision is (’urried out by the ordinary departmental agency, the 
fiuh Tnspectors of Rchools, and over them of course the district 
Inspectors. 

67.212. Do you form the view that, in the main, these night schools 
are in a healthy and active condition ? — My personal view is that they 
are not. 

67,2l€3. Do you think they exist more on paper than in fact?— I 
think they exist, but I should not say that very much work was being 
<lone in them. 

67,214. Do you know anything about the attendance figures?— I 
have not got the figures for attendance, the actual attendance as 
distinct from the roll number. The number on the rolls is approxi- 
mately 17,500, but if you mean the actual attendance, I have no 
figures for that. 


• Vide Appendix I. 
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67.215. People do not learn much from just being on' the rolls T— 
No. 

67.216. Do any females attend the adult education classes ?-yNone 
whatever, I should imagine, in these schools which I have mentioned, 
but we have a separate adult education agency for females. 

67.217. Is that a purdah school 1 — They are purdah schools, but more 
in the nature of a central gathering, where a few females come to- 
gether and are taught by a peripatetic teacher. 

67.218. The facts as regards femUe education in general are before 
the Commission. Do you regard female education as extremely im- 
portant I regard it as very important, if vre are ever to do any- 
thing in the way of extensive primary education; and naturally, com- 
ing from the West, I regard it as important. 

67.219. Do you think it is likely that the rural population will make 
any substantial advance tow’ards better education and what follows* 
from it until female education is placed on a sounder footing?— A 
substantial 'advance might not be made without it, but a fair advance 
might be mad^ without it, 

67.220. Is the problem of the female teacher a difficult one in this 

Province ? — Yes, it is. It is very difficult to get trained women 

teachers. The social (‘ustoms are against their being trained, and if 
they are trained it is almost impossible to get them to accept appoint- 
ments anywhere except in urban areas. 

67.221. They would not go to the outlying villages? — They would 
not go and serve there. There is the difficulty of their quarters, and 
there is nobody to look after them unless they happen to be married,, 
and then of course the husband is living on the wife. 

67.222. In answ^cr to Question 2, Mr. Fawcus tells us It is pro- 

posed to open experimental agricultural classes at five middle schools 
and endeavours will be made to put to the best use school gardens of 

about a quarter of an acre in each case Is the idea there to use 

a measure of agricultural experience as a means of conveying general 
education, or is it, rather, vocational training proper? — The idea is 
to make use of practical agricultural tea<*hing as a means of helping 
on the ordinary school curriculum. It is not in any sense a vocation- 
al training experiment. 

67.223. There is no attempt to teach small boys farming?— I cannot 
say that there is. 

67.224. That is likely to prove a disappointment? The attempt ta 
teach small boys ' to farm on vocational lines is unlikely to be success- 
ful ? — I agi-^e with that. I think that, at any rate in the higher 
stages, the boy who comes there does not come with the intention of 
returning to the land. {Mr, Blair): May I add that it is the atti- 
tude of the parents when they send the boys to school that they are 
sent there to learn tp read and write and not to learn to farm. They 
say ^ We will do the teaching of farming ourselves \ That is the 
attitude of most of the parefits. 

67.225. That seems to me eminently sound. Is there great demand 
for teaching of English amongst the rural population ?— Everywhere, 
that has been my experience. 

67,226. Is there any widespread public demand for compulsory 
education ?— (ifr. Lambert) : There is a non-official demand for com- 
pulsory primary education but T do not think that one can say liiat 
there is a widespread demand in the sense that the people themselves 
H, Lambert and F, R. Blair, 



idesite it. I have no doubt whatever that a great many people do not 
^ieh to have their children sent to school compulsorily. 

67,2SJ7. Sir Henry Lawrence : In how many ^ areas has it been 
.applied ? — So far, in one municipal area at Ranchi and one rural areA 
at Banki in the Cuttack district. We have also experiments in two 
rural areas in tho Saran district, and three municipal and ont rural 
•experiment are under consideration still. Actually we have no real 
•experience of more than one municipal area and one rural area. 

67,22B. The Act authorising tjompulsion has been in force for eight 
years? — I do not remember the exact date of the Act. It is probably 
.about that. 

67.229. Proffftsor Gnngulee: Is there any special officer watching 
these experiments ?--The Inspector of Schools is in general charge of 
the experiments but a Sub-Inspector of Schools in that particular 
area is specially instructed to keep an eye on these experiments and 
to see that they are properly carried out. 

67.230. Sir Henry Lawrence: The application of compulsion is at 
the discretion of local bodies? — ^Yes. 

67.231. Profe,^ii(ir Gangulee : Do you require the sanction of the 
'Government? — It requires the sanction of the Government. Most of 
these experiments could not possibly be undertaken without addi- 
tional funds, which Government have to provide. 

67.232. The Chairman: Your attendance figures show the number 
■of boys who actually joined the lowest class? — Yes. 

67.233. That is really a very unreliable guide to the efficiency of 
primary education in the Province ? Might it not be in the public 
interest that the figures published should be those in class III and 
that from year to year the rise or fall in that figure should be the 
measure of failure or success? Do you not think that, under existing 
conditions, there is a danger of increasing primary schools regardless 
•of the factor of efficiency, and of the persons responsible congratulat- 
ing themselves on the growing attendance figures?-—! do not think' 
we congratulate ourselves very much on these attendance figures in 
Class T. We realise that practically no education worth having is 
given to the student if he stops in that class. 

67.234. Do you not think that the real state of affairs would be 
brought home to the public if you presented the figures under Class 
III rather than under Class I ? — I think it would be better to em- 
phasise the figurfs in class III. 

67.235. In answer to Question 23 {h) Mr. Fawcus says: ^^This is 
not unnatural, because if compulsion is to be effective it must be possi- 
ble to fine, without delay, those parents who do not send their child- 
ren regularly to school, but in the Municipality of Ranchi I have 
found that the average time occupied by a case under the Primary 
Education Act is six months I suppose the period refers to the 
lime from the leginning of the proceedings up to the judgment ?— Yes. 

67.236. Are you suggesting any amendment of the Act or of the 
procedure? — Mr. Blair has dealt with this question (Mr, Blair): 
This refers to Ranchi which has , -been my headquarters 
for the last five years and I know something about the working pf 
•compulsion in schools there. We have managed to reduce this period 
^ery considerably by addressing the District Magistrate. I do not 
think there is anv necessity to amend the Act in order to get the 
iBgure reduced. Things are very much better now than they were. 

67.237. Mr. Fawcus presents us with some very remarkable achieve- 
fnents by the Agency Inspector effected by securing a second teS^oher 
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to almost every schooL I suppose by zealous administration in severa® 
directions he has managed very substantially to improve position 
in a group of primary schools. Are you at all familiar wfth the con- 
ditions in the locality referred to? — {Mr, Lambert): The locality 
is the Orissa Feudatory States. My heaaquarters aro 
normally at Cuttack which is the headquarters of the Orissa 
Division. I have heard something about the experiments 
but nothing very detailed. I do not think the conditions there are 
very different from what they are in British India proper and tho 
rest of the Province, but the Agency Inspector has a' very much freer 
hand than the ordinary Inspector of Schools. He is working under 
the Political Agent for the States and the States would naturally* 
allow experiments which it would be rather difficult to carry out in 
British India, as the control of primary educalion is more or less m 
the hands of district boards. I should point out as regards the 
Agency Inspector that he has a very much smaller charge than the* 
average Inspector of Schools, 

67,238. Are not those figures rather remarkable? In 1922, there 
were 686 in class I; in class II there was a drop to 185; in c^ss III 
it came down to 134 and in class IV to 112. In 1927, the position had 
sc far improved that 559 children came to class I, 362 to class II, 358. 
to class III and no less than 240 to class IV. Those are very remark- 
able figures? — They arc remarkable figures but in Cuttack I have 
heard some complaints about it. 

67,239- On what ground ? — Because of the closing of some of these 
schools. It is not mentioned here but it is mentioned in the 
Quinquennial Review. 

67.240. Does the objection come from parents who regard these 
schools rather as cinches than as a means of educating their children? 
— I do not think it comes from them. It comes from the educated 
public. Any diminiition in the number of students and in the number 
of schools IS looked upon as retrograde. 

67.241. Do you regard it as retrograde ?— -Personally I do not. I 
regard higher education for a larger number of students as more im- 
portant. 

67.242. Would j^ou conclude from the figures that on the whole these* 
figures show a great advance ?— Personally, I regard it as a great 
advance, 

67.243. Do you agree, Mr. Blair Blair): Certainly. That 
is what we should like to see in the rest of the Province and it would 
be well worth calling the attention of district boards to this matter. 

67.244. This colossal wastage between Class I and Class II repre- 
sents a pitiful waste of public funds, does it not ? — It is bound to 
result in waste of money, (Mr. Lambert^ : In this connection there 
is a paragraph in the Quinquennial Review on page 60. It gives 
you further figures and they are complete figures. There has been a 
diminution in the total number of students. 

67.245. Is it your view that boys who leave school between classes I 
and II enjoy any lasting advantage?— I do not see how they can; I 
cannot speak from experience because I have not sufficient knowledge* 
of the people whose sons attend the primary schools. I cannot see' 
how the education given in class I could be of any lasting benefit. 

67.246. Is the co-operative movement supplying a certain stimultir 
towards education in the Province?— I regret to say that I can find 
very little trace of that. I have heard that in the Cuttack and Puri 
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•districts the co-operative movement has assisted in maintaining a cer- 
tain number of primary schools, but I fancy it is a very small nun^r. 
I have no figures and can find nothing about it in the report. There 
is very little co-operation between the Co-operative Department and 
the Education Department. 

07.247. Have you interested youself in the problem of educating 
the sons of well-to-do zamindars and other persons of means 1— No, we 
have no school for that type of boy. 

67.248. Do you think there is hope that some adaptation of the prin- 
•riple of the Public School in Great Britain, which might be 
suitable to local conditions, would achieve a happy result It is very 
largely a matter of psychology, is it not ? You have to change the out- 
look of the boy, and whether you can do it in the course of six or eight 
years I do not know. But something certainly might be done in that 
way. 

67.249. One assumes naturally that education would be paid for by 
"the parents, and that the public funds should not be charged for the 
cost of such education? — I think perhaps other Provinces might be able 
to give a better answer to that question. There are schools at Ajmer 
and Raipur and other places where such education is given. Perhaps 
it is more for the sons of Ruling Chiefs and big zamindars. 

67.250. I should like to know from you the exact position as re- 
gards compulsory education. Is it the case that that system has been 
introduced in four rural areas, namely Banki, Gopalganj, Maha- 
raganj and Jamhor? — Yes; it has just been introduced in Jamhor. 

67.251. In no other districts? — No; the experiment is recent in the 
Saran district, while it has only just commenced in the union in the 
<3aya district. 

67.252. With regard to the Bslnki Union, have prosecutions of parents 
been effected for not sending their children to school ? — Yes. 

67.253. And what about the absentees, that is, boys who having 
attended have been removed? — I think these prosecutions would in- 
clude those cases as well, but I cannot say for certain. In that connec- 
tion I might say that a certain amount of leniency has been shown in 
that union in order that popular opinion may not be roused against the 
experiment, and that accounts for the comparatively small number 
(thirty-six) of prosecutions in a year. 

67,264. Profeanor OanguJee : There were thirty-three in 1926, and 
thirty-six in 1927?— Yes: As I have already said the experiment is 
succeeding better than the figures which are given here would lead one 
to expect. 

67.255. The Chairnuiv : Are you satisfied with the text-books in use 
in primary schools in the rural areas? — {Mr. Blair): I cannot say 
that 1 have heard many complaints on the subject. 

67.256. 1 would rather have your own views than the views of 
possible complainants ? — As a matter of fact I have had really very little 
to do with primary education, because I have also been in charge of 
'Secondary schools and middle schools, and having had an area of five 
districts it has not been possible for me as an inspector to pay very 
much attention to primary schools. That question could better be 
answered by the District Inspector. 

67.257. Upon whom does the duty fall of revising text-books from 
"time to time? — Upon the Text-Book Committee which has its head- 
^quarters at Patna. 

67.258. Ts it a standing committee?— -Yes. 
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67 , 250 . Can you tell the Commission how long ago it is sinoe tli<r 
text-books in the primary system were reviewed?— (3fr. Lambert): 
They are continually being reviewed; and as regards the reviewing of 
the books themselves this is going on throughout the year. 

67.260. Do you come across many cases in which unauthorised text- 
books are used in primary schools; that is to say, small text-books pre- 
pared by the local school-master and sold to the parents? — I should’ 
think there are very few cases of that sort. 

67.261. T find that Chapter XIX of the Quinquennial Heview* d( als,. 
in fact, almost entirely with the examination of books newly submit- 
ted to the committee. There is no suggestion of a review ? — You are* 
thinking of a review in what sense 

67.262. Is it not important that books which have been 
accepted in the past should again come under scrutiny ?— The Text- 
Book Committee is supposed to consider whether the books already 
prescribed for use in schools are better or worse than those which have 
come before them recently and to recommend accordingly. 

67.263. Do you not think that it w^ould be worth while having a 
systematic scrutiny of the text-bOoks already approved? — Yes. 

67.264. Sir Tluttntu Middleton : On page 317 of Mr. Fawcus^ note the 
figures of attendance are given. The conclusion drawn is that stagna- 
tion occurs mainly in class I and not in class IV. There is a very- 
heavy drop in attendance between class I and class II, and that is to 
be expected. For every hundred who would join class I one finds about 
thirty in class IT. Then apparently the class steadies down and in 
classes II and III you have a similar attendance; hut then for every 
hundred joining class III about thirty-six only take class IV. The 
reason for the heavy drop in the first case is fairly obvious, but the 
reason is not quite so obvious in the second case. Why should there 
be such a heavy drop between class III and class IV ? — Classes I, IT and’ 
III are included in what are known as the lower primary schools^ 
whereas classes IV and V are in the upper primary schools. Upper 
primary schools are more expensive than the lower primary schools. 
They give a higher education and naturally there are fewer upper 
primary schools as compared with the lower primary schools.* 

67.266. That explains the point; I did not know where the line 
between lower and upper primary w-as drawn, whether after class ITT 
or class IV?— Mr. Blair points out that the hoy also becomes more 
useful to his parents after he has passed out of class III, and is there- 
fore withdrawn from school more readily by his parents at that stage. 

67.266. That was the answer ' that I expected to get because this 
reason has been given in other Provinces. But there is also a further 
reason in this Province, namely, that the first three classes are groupedT 
together and the upper primary begins at the class IV stage ?— Yes, 

67.267. I presume the upper primary classes are IV and V and 
after that they are classed as middle school pupils?— Yes, and the 
high school stage commences from class VIII. 

67.268. Can you tell me whether the Text-Book Committee is giving 
any attention to the incorporation of nature study lessons and country 
object lessons for scholars in the primary schools in classes I, II and 
III. In some vernacular text-books of another Province which I 
happen to know, there was at one time in the primers a rather care- 
fully grouped series of lessons bearing on country life, and I 
understand that the text-books in that case have been regularly 
revised so that they are now comparatively satisfactory. I do not 

* The third Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Edtacation in Bihar and! 
Orissa. 
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know whether there has been a regular revision in Bihar an9 OrilMi» 
with the object of improving the text-books from the agricultural popu- 
lation's point of view? — There is a regular revision every year in the 
sense that the whole list is re-examined, but I do not think that there 
has been any attempt to make the text-books more suitable for the 
rural population. I cannot say that that has been the case. 

67.269. J/r. Calvert : In the final paragraph of the Quinquennial 
Report it is pointed out that what is required in primary education 
is improvement rather than expansion. Is it the definite policy of 
the department to bold back expansion in the interests of improve- 
ment? Would you be prepared to stop opening new primary schools 
until you have improveef the attendance in the existing primary 
schools You speak of the department, hut I should explain that 
primary education is very largely in the hands of the district boards. 

67.270. Rut you hold the money grip, do you not? — Yes, we do to 
some extent, hut T do not think that Government would be prepared 
to go to the length of withholding funds in order to ensure improve- 
ment rather than expansion. 

67.271. Would it he possible for you, in advising the distribution of 
grants, to bring more pressure on local boards to improve the existing 
schools rather than start more schools? Is that no part of your policy! 
—We certainly endeavour to impress that on the local boards, but as 
I say. the actual carrying out of the policy is more in the hands of the 
district boards than in the hands of the department. We, do impress 
on them the importance of improving the existing schools rather than 
increasing the number of schools. 

67.272. As you pay the piper you can call the tune to a large ex- 
tent, can you not ?— We ought to be able to do so. 

67.273. Is any system of propaganda being carried out to popularise 
the idea of compulsory education ?— I think the answer must be in the 
negative. 

67.274. Is any persistent propaganda being carried on to popularise 
adult education?—! know of none. 

67.275. It is also stated in the same final paragraph ** For mass 
education we need more teachers and better teachers Is the arrange- 
ment of ' more ^ before ' better ' accidental, or is that the policy ? — I 
think it is merely accidental, although w'e do want more teachers. 

67.276. The improvement of the teacher is more important than the 
increase in the numbers?— It is. 

67t277. At what stage w’ould you say a boy attains comparatively 
lasting literacy; class IV or class V ?— I w^ould say at the end of class 
III. By literacy you mean the ability to read and write? 

67.278. Yes, that he is able to read and write and is not likely to 
relapse to illiteracy ?— He attains that stage at the end of class HI. 

I would not say that he is likely to retain that literacy right through 
the whole of his life, but he retains it for a sufficiently long time. 

67.279. Have you compared the number of boys passing into literacy 
with the normal mortality among literates in the Province? Can you 
say from year to year whether literacy is on the increase or decrease ? 
—I do not think I can answer that. I have the figures for the total 
literacy; it is about five per cent. 

But it is possible to Rave an annual check. The annual normal 
mortalitv among the literate classes can be ascertained, and from that 
the number relapsing into illiteracy can be worked out. 

67.280. On the question of wastage between the elementary classes 
and the classes at which boys attain literacy, is it under discussion to 
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try any scheme of limiting the entrance to boys who are the sons of 
parents who are willing to guarantee attendance right through the 
full school-going period We have not made any experiment of that 
kind ; we have not discussed it ; it is a new suggestion. 

67.281. Do you think it would be possible I think it would be. 

67.282. You are probably aware that in the Punjab we have tried 
that system of compulsory education which is based on the contract- 
ing in principle ?~I have heard about it. 

67.283. In adult education are the text-books specially designed for 
adults or are they the same as those used for the usual elementary 
school ?“-Exactly the same books. 

67.284. Do you think that that is wise in the interests of adult edu- 
cation Probably not. 

67.285. Is there any test of literacy in the adult schools?— -I do not 
think any formal test is held. 

67.286. You have not tried literacy certificates? — No; we have never 
tried that. 

67.287. Does your department work in close touch with the Public 
Health Department? — {Mr. Blair): We are in close touch with the 
Public Health Department in one respect, and that is the scheme for 
medical inspection of schools. 

67.288. Are your teachers given facilities for learning the main prin- 
ciples of public health which the Public Health Department would like 
them to know ?— One of the books is a book on hygiene, which was, I 
think, prescribed some years ago, probably in consultation with the 
Public Health Department. 

67.289. I gather that the Public Health Department holds you partly 
responsible for the slow progress made in rural public health; without 
rural education you cannot improve public health ? — Hygiene is on the 
curriculum ; the trouble is to find teachers capable of teaching. {Mr. 
Lamherf) : I think the trouble lies more wnth the customs of the 
country ; you may teach the principles but they will not be applied in 
^practice. 

67.290. They will learn the thing, but they will not believe in it? — 

I am afraid that is the position. 

67.291. Can you give any idea of the class from which boys attending 
schools are drawn ? Are they the actual cultivators, or are they the 
middleman class, shopkeepers, and so on? —Do you mean boys in the 
primary schools? 

67.292. In the rural primary schools; are they from the labouring 
classes, cultivating classes, landowners or middlemen ? — {Mr. Blair ) : 
The majority are from the labouring classes or cultivatinar »^*laftsc<s. The 
small shopkeeper will send his hoy to the local primary school if there 
is no other school in the neighbourhood; if there is a middle school in 
the neighbourhood he would rather send his boy there. Primary 
schools are generally attended by the cultivating class. 

67.293. Is it found here that your shopkeeping classes, when they 
send their boys to school, do so with the definite idea of having a voca- 
tional value attached to the education? — I think they send them with 
the idea of getting sufficient education to assist the parent in his 
business. 

67.294. They attach a vocational value to the education ?— Yes. 

67.295. Have you, here, a phenomenon which we find in other Pro* 
Vinces, a decline in literacy among the so-called literate classes? They 
seem to be concentrating now on college education and sending |k 
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mailer and emaller proportion of their boye to primary echoola t—The' 
literate classes do not ordinarily send their boys to the primary 
spools. They get the boy taught at home until be reaches a certain 
stage (say class IV or class V) and then send him to the nearest middle* 
or high school. I think I am right in saying that a very small pro-* 
portion of the literate classes send their boys to the primary schools. 
{Mr, Lambert) : That is, the more educated classes or the middle 
classes. 

67.296. Actually you have funds spent on primary education, 
which, if they could be concentrated on the boys who arc prepared to 
attend school up to the full course, would give you far better results 1 — 
These are boys who go to the middle school .and the high school. 

67.297. I am talking of the problem of wastage. Actually you have* 
funds devoted to primary education which are largely wasted owing 
to the difficulty in keeping the boys at school ; if you could concentrate 
these funds on schools where the parents would guarantee to keep their 
boys for the full school -going period, these funds would give you more 
valuable results ?— They would. 

67.298. Is that problem of wastage regarded as the most serious 
problem you have to deal with now, or is it a question of resigned 
acquiescence with a thing you cannot cure?— That is a problem we 
are endeavouring to tackle, nrohably on the lines adopted by the 
Inspector in the Agency tracts; that is, endeavouring to improve the 
primary school by adding to the number of teachers and so securing 
that a larger percentage of students entering the school will go on to 
class III at least. 

67.299. Would you accept the idea that selective compulsion would 
actually save you money ? You could save money by selecting the 
areas? — {Mr, Blair): It would depend on the number of areas. 

67.300. If you confine the education to areas which are willing to 
accept compulsion you w^ill get more literates per year at a less cost? — 
{Mr, Lambert) : Yes, you would. 

67.301. Dr, Hydcr : As regards this problem of wastage, I would 
like to know what are tne conditions on which you would recognise a 
primary school when it applies for a grant? — {Mr, Blair) : The Sub- 
Inspector inspects the school and reports to the district board, and if 
he reports favourably the district board grants a stipend to the school. 
That is in the case of stipendiary schools. There are other schools 
which are under small committees, grant-in-aid schools. He would 
report similarly regarding these, and the district board would make 
the grant. There are schools which are board-managed schools, and 
the boards themselves see that their teachers are competent. 

67.302. When there is this problem that in the majority of the schools 
in the rural areas there is only one teacher, cannot you, by changing 
the conditions of recognition, bring about a change for the better in 
the schools?—! should like to say that that is one of the causes of 
this preponderance in class I, the number of one-teacher schools, and 
the department has been bringing this to the notice of the district 
boards. But the district boards have ideas of their own, and I think 
I am right in saying that the majority of them prefer a larger number 
of one-teacher schools, in spite of this stagnation, to a smaller num* 
ber of two-teacher schools, 

67.303. Supposing you had to change the rules for the recognition 
of such schools, could vou do it departmentally ?■— It could be done 
by saying that district boards will not be permitted to give grants to 
one- teacher schools. 
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* 67,304. Could you do it yOurdelveB os a department IMSoTaniMoi 

could do that in their instructions to the district boards, but I 
quite certain it would be met with a vehement protest, because there 
are sparsely populated areas where there is the difficulty of getting 
together a handful of boys, and to insist on two teachers in the lower 
primary schools would be most uneconomical. That is what the dis» 
trict boards say But ii\ the thickly populated areas, I should think 
it might easily be laid down by Government, if they chose to do so, 
that no school other than a two-teacher school is to receive aid or is 
to be supported by the department. 

67.. 305. lirthu A. /^ Vnrwn : primary cducaHon free anywhere in 

the Province except in the district of Saran 1 If so, in what area 
In Ranchi Municipality you have free and compulsory primary educa- 
tion. 

67.306. Is it compulsory and free combined ?-~Yes. The boys pay no 
fees. 

67.307. How is the system working in Saran ?— There they have only 
•free education. 

67,808. How is it working?—! have had no occasion to report on 
it, and I have no knowledge of that part of the country. 

67.309. What is the difficulty in trying the same experiment else- 
where ?“-It reduces the income of the district boards, and consequently 
the amount which they can spend on schools; and it also means that 
the teachers have to h(‘ compensated for the loss of fees. {Mr 
Lawherf): Perhaps, I might say that the amount of the compensa- 
tion would be twenty-five per eent more than Government give at 
present. 

67.310. Could you say how many district boards are prepared to 
take up this free primary education, if the Government are prepared 
to co-operate w ith them ^ — (Mr, BUnr): ^ think nil district board'-’ 
have been told that Government are willing to consider schemes, and 
only in those areas that have been mentioned in the Quinquennial 
Report have they agreed to try it. 

67.311. You mean all the district boards in the Province? — ^AU must 
have been informed about it. 

67.312. How many of them are prepared to do so ? — ^I do not think 
Government are prepared to encourage this free education in any and 
every area. 

67.313. Government are not prepared?— I do not think they are 
prepared to encourage the district hoards to go in for it wholesale, on 
the grounds that I have stated, namely, the expense. 

67.314. Are there district boards so prepared? — Government have 
told Uie district boards that they are prepared to sanction such 
schemed in selected areas, and that is why, in these union areas, these 
schemes have been sanctioned by Government. Government have not 
asked any district hoard to adopt this in its complete area, but Gov- 
eamment have said that it is an interesting experiment, and they are 
prepared to consider its being tried in union areas within their juris- 
diction. 

67. . 31 5. Ti is left to the discretion of the department to suggest 
any area?— Yes. 

67.316. In that case Government are prepared to help with funds? 
—•Certainly. It is being tried in these four particular union, areas. 

67.317. Sir JamfH MnrKenna: What is the general attitude 
towards education in the Legislative Council ? Is there much 
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eBilittsiasm for the spread of education and an increased expenditore 
on education ? — (Mr. Lambert) : They wish to see both a spread of 
education and an increase of expenditure on education* 

67,318. Which do you think they would prefer, money spent on oonir 
munications or money spent on education? Is there any very pro* 
nonneed feeling on the point?—-! think in the Council they would cer- 
tainly prefer to see money spent on education. 

♦'7,319, In answer to Question 23 (h), the statement shows that you 

have teachers getting a maximum of ten rupees a month in the uzi» 
trained teacher class. Is there any immediate prospect of an increase 
in their pay ?— There is no immediate prospect of an increase, because 
we are endeavouring to work up to a scheme to provide education for 
eighty per cent of the boys of school-going acre in the Pi*ovincc. These 
rates of pay are to be given to teachers and we are, as far as possibloi 
working up to this scheme. 

67.320. Sir “Henry Lawrence: What are the present rates of pay? 
^{Mr. Lambert) : They vary from five to ten rupees for the untrained 
teacher, to twelve to seventeen rupees for the trained teacher in pil* 
mary schools, with triennial increments of one rupee. 

07.321. Can i man live, on five rupees per month ? — Hp cannot. (Mr. 
lHair): He doe«» not live, on five rupees a month alone; he f^ets fees 
and probably gifts of grain, and so on. 

(>7,322. What will his total emoluments he ? — Perhaps about ten to 
twelve rupees. (Jifr. Lambert) : The average is ten rupees eight annas; 
ten rupees in the rural areas, and it may run up to as high as mghteen 
in the municipal areas. 

67,323. Including all emoluments ?— Yes, except the occasional pre- 
sents in kind; those would not be included in the figures. 

07 324 Are they suhstantial? — (3[r. Blair): They vary, and the 
extraordinary thing is that it is very often no advantage to a teacher 
for the district board to raise his stipend, because, as soon as the 
stipend is raised by the district board, these gifts in kind cease. The 
people say '‘You are getting increased wages from the district board, 
there is no need for us to give voii anvthing/* That is an un- 
fortunate characteristic of rural education. There have been increases 
in their pay; higher rates have recently been sanctioned, but it is 
doubtful if the teachers have benefited much, for the reasons I have 
given. 

67.3^5. T)r. TTyder: Docs the teacher get his food twice a day at 
the houses of these pupils ? — ^They pay the fees in kind, in grain, in 
rice. 

67,826. He does not get his board from the pupils?— He probably 
1ivc« at the house of one. Very often the pvrv, as he is called, lives 
in the house of one of the villagers, and he gets hie food in return 
probably for small services like writing letters. 

67,327. Sir Jameti MarKenna: Approximately, it is very close te 
the old Scottish type of education hundreds of years ago ; the “stickit 
minister” type of education ? — ^But in the “stickit minister*^ typo of 
education, the teacher did not get any food. 

67,828. He got his W of oatmeal, I think?— Yes, I beKeve Ke 
did. 

67,329. Sir Henfff Lawrence : Does the schoolmaster go round to take 
these gifta, oif do &ey flow in automatically t— I am afraid amnetimes 
be baa to go toimdi and press for them. 



67.330. Professor Gangulee : Does he find time to do so ? — ^Yes. 

67.331. Sir James \fncKenna: That w.as the policy. Are Govern- 
mejit satisfied tjhai with these rates of pay they can get an adequate 
number of teachor.^ of the right tj^pe?— At present Government cannot 
afford to pay more, unless the district boards levy a cess for educa- 
tion purposes; and so far as our information goes, there is not a single 
district board prepared at present to levy this educational cess. {Mr. 
Lamhi'.rt) : We make no pretence that these rates of pay are adequate 
10 secure the type of men we want. 

67.332. Professor Gangulee : Under the present system, if the dis- 
trict boards desire to have primary education, they themselves draw 
up the scheme. Then what is the procedure? Do they submit their 
schemes to you ? — {Mr. Lambert) : Pratetically, the District Inspector 
draws up the scheme at the instigation of the district board. They 
were all asked, about three years ago, to draw up these schemes. The 
idea, as I have said, is to provide education for eighty per cent of 
the boys of school-going age. These schemes are sent in to Govern- 
ment, and they axe then approved or modified by Government and 
returned to the district. An attempt is made to increase the fimds 
supplied to the district board every year, until they can finance the 
scheme as laid down. 

67.333. Who examines the schemes ? — The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion examines the schemes. Of course they are examined before that 
by the Inspector of Schools, sent up to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, examined by him, and sent on to Government in the Ministry of 
Education. 

67.334. How long do you take to examine these proposals When 
I was officiating here in 1624, I had to examine several of these pro- 
posals. It took me, off and on, perhaps ten days to a fortnight. They 
are complicated proposals. Along with the proposal there is a map 
showing where the schools are to he located, and it takes a long time 
to work through a scheme of that kind. I do not pretend, of course, 
that I had no other work during those ten days or a fortnight. 

67.335. The maximum amount of time taken to examine a proposal 
may be taken as a month? — Ye^. 

67.336. Then what happens? — ^It goes up to Government. Govern- 
ment then return it with their comments and suggestions to the dis- 
trict board through the Director of Public Instruction. They may or 
may not accept it; there may be further correspondence. 

67.337. How many proposals came to you, and how many of them 
did you reject because the schemes were not satisfactory, or because 
the district boards did not fulfil the conditions necessary ?•— I suppose 
there was not a single scheme on which we had no comment or sugges- 
tion to make ; none were rejected, of course. 

67.338. Comments there may be, but were any schemes totally re- 
jected ?— I do not think we could say that any were totally rejected. 
{Mr. Blair ) : I had some experience of the examination of these 
schemes, because two years ago I was put on special duty to examine 
twenty odd schemes which had been sent up by the department. That 
was after they had been sent by the Director of Public Instruction to 
Government. The general principles had been laid down. Gk>vem- 
ment discussed them with the district boards and tfthers interested and 
that took a long time but once these general principles were arrived 
at the examination of these schemes took no time at all. I was a long 
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time drafting the Resolution arriving at the general principles but 
the actual examination of the schemes took a very short time once 
you had arrived at the general principles. 

67,339. These principle's are known to the district boards These 
were made known by a Resolution issued in March 1926. (ifr. 
Lambert) : That Resolution is here if you wish to see it. 

67,349 Since these principles were laid down, the delay in passing 
a scheme through has been considerably reduced? — {Mr, Blair): There 
need be no delay at all 

67.341. How many such schemes are actually put in operation by 
the district boards ?“~A11 district boards sent in schemes and these 
were examined. Replies were sent and the schemes are in operation 
in all districts now. Unless more money is forthcoming it will not be 
possible to work out these schemes to the maximum. 

67.342. I understood you to say that there is only one scheme 
working in the Banki Union ? — {Mr, Lambert) : I thought you were 
referring to the ordinary primary education schemes. 

67.343. I am referring to the compulsory primary education scheme ? 
—That we have working in one municipal and four rural areas. 

67.344. The district boards are supposed to prepare the scheme? — 
In the rural areas, yes. 

67.345. And submit the scheme to you for your approval and com* 
ments ?— Yes. 

67,346 What happens then ? — It goes to Government who return 
the scheme with their comments. Usually it is a matter of finance. 

67.347. How many such schemes, could you tell us, were actually 
drawn up by the district boards ? I am trying to find out what in- 
terest the district boards take in this matter ? — My information is, only 
about four schemes; one is regularly in operation; two are more or 
less recent and one has only just been put into operation. 

67.348. There was a conference of chairmen of district boards some 
time ago. Did you make it clear at that conference that they should 
avail themselves of the Compulsory Education Acts?— I was not here 
at thalt time. {Mr, Blair) : I was not here either. 

67.349. Could you tell us whether any efforts were made on the 
part of Government to enlighten the chairmen of the district boards 
in the matter of introducing free primary education ?— The chairmen 
of the district boards do not, f think, consider that they r(M|uire 
education in these matters. 

67.350. In the Banki Union you have an attendance oflRcer. Who 
pays his salary ? — {Mr, Lambert) : Practically Government is financing 
the scheme at present. They promised to finance it for three years. 
Government pay the attendance officer indirectly through the district* 
board. They give an additional grant to the district board in order to 
enable it to meet the expenditure on this experiment. 

67.351. This attendance officer is on your staff ?— He is employed by 
the district board. All our reports come from the district board and 
are to some extent checked by the Inspector of Schools. 

67.352. Do you not think that it is advisable to fix a ratio of on© 
teacher to twenty-five or thirty pupils ? — ^You cannot expect a teacher 
to teach three classes properly. He will naturally concentrate on the 
top class. Naturally, the boys in class I are left to themselves and 
they pick up a certain amount of education ; the guru does his best for 
them. I should here like to emphasise one point and that is that in 
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class I students stray in at all times of the year. Some have been 
for a whole year and some only a few months. For instance, some join 
only in October or November instead of in January. 

67.353. Could you tell us what fees are charged for primary schools ? 
— The fee charged for individual pupils is one anna or two annas, 
perhaps four annas if the man is rich. 

67.354. Do you charge the depressed classes anything ? — ^They are 
educated free. A special allowance is made to teachers in the depres- 
sed class schools something in the nature of a capitation grant. 

67.355. As regards this question of compulsory education, do you 
think it would be advisable to appoint a special officer to go into the 
whole question ?--T'^nless local bodies, municipalities and unions are 
prepared to charge an education cess, you can do almost nothing. 
We made a sort of estimate as to what it would cost to work up to 
this. If education is free, the cost comes to about a crore and forty 
lakhs. We have, however, since discovered that this must have been 
considerably underestimated, I think it would come to two crores for 
rural areas only. 

67.356. Is there :iny objection shown to sending girls to boys* schools ? 
— In rural areas there are a large number of girls attending boys* 
schools. It is rather astonishing but it is the case. 

67.357. Do the girls follow the same curriculum as the boys? — ^The 
same curriculum, except that they do a little sewing. When inspecting 
primary schools, I have seen the pundits teaching sewing. 

67.358. Are the text books in the rural areas the same as in urban 
preas? — They are the same. 

67.359. In the matter of adult education, there is no supervision 
at all in the schools you mention ? — No special supervision but the 
Sub-Inspector of Schools is supposed to keep an eye on those schools. 

67.360. Do you follow the same text books as those used in primary 
schools ? — Yes. 

67.361. What should be the main object in adult education?— I am 
afraid that at this stage the only object is to teach the students to 
read and write. We make no attempt to impart vocational education. 

67.362. In your view, the objective in adult education is to secure 
literacy ?— That is what we are trying to do. 

67.363. Mr. Kamat: The crux of this whole question of spreading 
education among the masses is the question of money?— Very largely. 
It is not only a question of money; we have great difficulty in finding 
the teachers. 

67.364. Do the leaders of public opinion in this Province realise the 
broad fact that you are spending relatively more on collegiate educa- 
tion than on primary education ?— Are we spending more on collegiate 
education ? 

67.365. I mean comparatively? — I take it that the leaders of public 
opinion read the reviews and the annual reports on education and 
other documents. I cannot say definitely, but I suppose they realise 

it. 

67.366. If it is a fact that collegiate education is receiving more, 
does it not amount to this, that you are blocking the way for the 
welfare of those who receive primary education ?— Yes, that is so. 

67.367. Supposing you reduce, somewhat, the collegiate education 
expenditure, wo^iU you devote that to the improvement of existing 

Jie$9r$. H, Lamhert and F. R. Blair. 
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^primary schook m to ttheir *cxpan8ion? — If the department had the 
^handling of the money, I iSiink we can say the department would 
^devote it mainly to the improvement of existing primary schools. Wo 
should use it in some cases for expansion too. 

67,»%8. What would you advise the district boards to do: to have 
more schools or Improve the pay of the teachers 1—1 would advise 
them to improve the conditions in existing schools, to improve the 
ipay of the teachers and to appoint more teachers in order that we may 
have at least two teachers in every primary school. 

67.369. The second point which 1 would ask you about is this: Is 
it realised by the leaders of public opinion that what you are spending 
now on education, taking tli-e population as compared with the popula- 
,tion in other Provinces, is materially less owing to your system of 
assessment of land revenue?— I suppose they realise that to some 

^extent but, as you know, there is a great agitation against the revenue 
from opium, revenue from liquor and so on. 

67.370. Bombay, for instance, with a smaller population is spending 
•three times as much on education as Bihar and Orissa ? — Yes. 

67.371. The land revenue tijere is five crores as compared with a land 
revenue of seventy six lakhs here for an area of 83,000 square miles, 
as against an area of 124,000 square miles in Bombay. Thai is to say, 
Bombay raises three times more land revenue and spends it on the 
boys of the Province; the money goes back for the welfare of the boys 
♦of the Province. Is this realised by public leaders in this Province ?— 
1 am sorry I cannot speak for the leaders of public opinion in this Pro- 
vince. 

67.372. Mr. Calvert: Could you give us, off-hand, a rough idea of 
the cost from ptil)lic funds per head in primary, middle and high 
schools, and col’cgos ? — 1 have made a note of the figures. The average 
annual cost per fjupil from public funds in the arts colleges is Rs. 193; 
in )trof*^ssional colleges it is Rs, 439; in high schools Rs. 17; in middle 
schools ’Rs. 10 ; in primary schools Rs. 4. Then we have certain special 
schools such as the Hazaribagh Reformatory School and industrial 
schools, where the average expenditure from public funds is Rs. 71. 

67.373. Really, this question ot rural primary education becoming 
universal is not so much a mailer of funds as it is one of the alloca- 
tion of the funds tliat you already have ? — T have got the figures for 
expenditure and if you will permit me I shall give them. The total 
‘expenditure on institutions for males is approximately Rs. 1,12,00,000; 
in arts colleges it Is Rs. 9,75,000; in professional colleges it is 
Bb. 5,50,000; on secondary education the figure is Rs. 30,00.000, and on 
primary education Rs. 51,00,000. If you take the expenditure of Rs. 
51,00,000 and add to^ it the expenditure on arts colleges, it will not 
raise it very much it is only a question of another ten lakhs on the 
arts colleges. 

67.374. If you were the dictator you could turn out a vastly greater 
muniber of .literates in a year than is the case at present, if you had 
the money? — Yes, that hinges on the limitation in the number enter- 
ing class I; that limitation would be arrived at by improving rather 
than expanding primary education, that is, improvement in the sense 
^f appointing at least two school teachers in every school. 

67.375. The main point is that the difficulties are not purely finan- 
*cial f— No ; that they are not purely financial we must admit, 

{The wiineBBee withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX. 

Note kboabding the Experiment in Compulsory Primary Educatioit 
IN the Banki Union of the Cuttack District. 

There are fifteen lower primary schools in the area, with adequate 
equipment and accommodation for 80 per cent of the number of boys 
of schoohgoing age in the area. Each school has two teachers, all 
except four of whom are trained. A census gave the number of boys 
of school-going age as 1,122— the provision is therefore for 898. Of this 
number 797 have now been enrolled, and the attendance is 712 or 88 
per cent. The recurring Government grant towards the experiment is 
nearly Rs. 5,000 a year. The Inspector of Schools considers the scheme 
is working satisfactorily on the whole, but states that it would fail 
if compulsion were discontinued. 


Messrs, H. Lambert and F. E, Blair* 
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U.^Coh W. C. ROSS, LM.S., Dirtclor o{ Public Health, Bihar 

and Oritia. 

ilLt-CoL Ro$b wa^ examined on the following replies to the Question^ 
naive submitted by Lt**Coh J. A, S, Phillips^ 1,M,S,9 Offg. 
Direvtor of Public Healthy Bihar and OrUsay and on his own sup- 
piemen tar tj voitj] 


R«p!las to tii« Quottioiinairi. 

Question 17 . -Agricultural Induhtribs.—CA) and Question 25 ,— 
Welfare of Rural Population. — (a) 1. The improvement of the sani- 
-tary condition of villages in rural areas is of the utmost importance, 
but little or no progress has been made in this direction so far. 

It is too much to expect Local Governments to spend money on 
carrying out these improvements in all villages in the Province, and 
in the present state of ignorance and superstition of the inhabitants, 
their caste and other prejudices, theii conservative Ideas with regard 
to the origin of disease, their habits and customs, such improvements, 
if suggested, would not be welcome. 

2. Progress must therefore be slow and help must come from the 
people themselves, and this can only be achieved by education. This 
education must not only aim at improving the social status of the 
people, however much this may be desirable, but should be directed 
towards bringing about an appreciation of communal responsibility 
with regard to the spread of infectious diseasea, and the advantages 
to be gaine^i by improved sanitation. 

This education may be promoted in several ways: — 

(u) The teaching of elementary hygiene in village schools. 

{h) Propaganda work on market days. 

(c) Health weeks* 

{d) The erection of model villages at selected centres. 

(а) The teaching of elementary hygiene in primary schools in 
sjUlages.—Th.^ difficulty here is that the teachers themselves do not 
understand or appreciate sanitation. A way out of this difficulty 
would be to substitute the text books prescribed, by a book on 
elementary hygiene, where important sanitary principles are given 
in narrative form and such subjects as a good pure water supply, the 
advantages of clean and healthy surroun&igs, flies as agents in the 
dissemination of disease and their habits, the more important infectious 
diseases and how to avoid them, may be told in simple language. It 
is understood that such books exist, and the Personal Assistant to the 
Director of Public Health of this Province is now engaged in the 
preparation of such a book. It would require to be illui^rated and 
prescribed for all primary schools, and would of course have to be 
written in the different languages and dialects of the Province. 

(б) Propaganda work on market days, — A certain amount of this 
work is already being done, but more at large melas than at MU 
or markets in villages. This ought to be a part of the work of the 
District Health schemes and every Health Inspector should be required 
-to do it in the area he controls. Simple lectures, illustrated by charts 
and models, on general sanitation and infectious diseases, should he 
^iven at the more important hdts in his area. 
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(c) Health These should be held at convenient centres ini 

the district in the winter months, and at times when the villagers, are 
more or less free from anxiety with regard to their crops. The district 
health staff should undertake all arrangements for these health weeks, 
and the Public Health Department might help with lectures, magic 
lantern, pamphlets, posters, etc., and if combined with agricultural" 
shows where prizes would be awarded for exhibits, they would be 
popular. 

The ertrfiath of model vilhufm of yrleefed c<nfrf<, — These should 
include a suitable type of hut on a good selected site and on an 
ajiproved plan. The w’^ater supply should be specially considered and’ 
there should be a closed well with a pump. The district health staff 
should see that these model villages are looked after, and people 
desiring to occupy them should have to conform to any rules and* 
regulations framed with regard to the sanitation of them. Health 
weeks should be held in the vicinity of these model villages so that 
people attending may be shown round them, 

3. The awarding of prizes for the most sanitary village in a district 
might act as a stimulus to villagers, encourage a spirit of competition 
and rivalry, and result in improved conditions. 

The prizes should take the form of something tliat w^ill still further 
improve the sanitation of the best village — an improved \cater supply, 
for instance, a good road from the nearest high road to the village, a 
drainage scheme, improvements in their market arrangements, etc. 
The Sub'Divisicnal OfficH'rs 'should first pick out what they consider 
are the best villages in their sub-divisions, and a committee com- 
posed of the District Magistrate, Civil Surgeon and some of the leading 
zamindars slupuld then examine these and award the prize to the 
one they consider the best. 

4. Tt is suggested for consideration that <TOverninent loans {1n<cnv}) 
should be conditional and that agriculturists taking advantage of this 
privilege should be called upon to clean up and keep clean the 
surroundings of tlieir village, and to nse their influence in persuading 
people in other villages to do the same. • 

5. The formation of co-operative health societies, on the linos of 
the co-operative anti-jnalarial societies of Bengal, where young men 
join together and carry out improvements round villages, such as the 
clearing of jungle, drains, insanitary tanks, wells, etc., co-operative 
societies where they exist should help in this movement. 

The success of these movements depends on the men who are at 
the head of them, and the extent to which thev can persuade othe s to 
help. 

There are times when the agriculturists are not too busy to carry out 
such work, and if influential zamindars make an endeavour to collect 
volunteers at these times and set an example by being present them- 
selves to supervise ojieralions, some good could be done in this manner, 

6. Boy Srofi^y. — An endeavour •‘hould he made to start this move- 
ment in rural areas, but instead of following the usual lines it should 
be directed against insanitary conditions round villages. It might 
almost be worth while to subsidise intelligent, keen and active school 
teachers to start this movement — the emolum'^nts paid being dependent 
on the amount of work done, 

7. JJmon ^f><7,v/A'.-~The scheme of including neighbouring villages- 
in a union board might be developed and extended. It has immense 
possibilities, if properly organised and worked. / run at present the' 

UM. W. (7. 2?oss. 
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boards steadily refuse to enforce any taxation, and are dependent om 
district boards for funds to carry out improvements. This is a 
take and, as the union boards have power to impose taxation, this 
power should oe exercised and the money thus collected should be 
devoted to the improvement of the sanitation of villages in the union. 

The clerk of such boards should be a qualified Sanitary Inspector or 
Health Inspector who, in addition to duties connected with the collec- 
tion of taxes, the keeping of accounts of such monies collected and 
other clerical work, should be responsible for the sanitation of the 
villages in the union, and for disinfection of wells when cholera breaks 
out, for the early notification of the outbreak of infectious diseases and 
to advise the union board committee on the best manner in which 
funds eollected by taxation should be spent in improving the g^ncral^ 
sanitation of the villages. 


Supplementary Note by Lt**'CoL W» C. ECSS, l.M«S* 

I only returned from long leave last month and after going through^ 
the papers, and the evidence prepared by niy predecessor, I prepared' 
the note submitted herewith, as, in my opinion, one aspect of the 
relationship between agriculture and public health has not been suffi- 
ciently considered in the evidence submitted by my department. 

2. The population of Bihar and Orissa is 34,004,546 of whom at 
least tw*o4 birds are infected with hookworm and about one-third are- 
or have been infected with malaria. Epidemic influenza, cholera, 
small-pox and plague exercise a very heavy toll on the number and 
on the health of the population. Diseases such as hookworm and 
malt'.ria especially, though they are not a frequent cause of death, 
have most serious effects upon the vitality and the physique of the 
population and exercise a profound influence upon its productive 
capacity and its ]>rospenty. 

fn short, public health is essentially an economic problem. ^ 

The relationship between the economic condition of the people, 
the prevalence of epidemic diseases, and the birth-rate and mortality 
amongst the population, is intimate and definite, and each varies with 
the other. A high birth-rate may be a sign of prosperity^ and plenty, 
or it may be merely an accompaniment of a high death-rate and a 
reflex of primitive conditions and a struggle for existence. 

Nature adjusts the balance of population and food supply by mefins 
of the death-rate and the birth-rate, and these are influenced primarily 
by the success or failure of the harvests. There is therefore an 
intimate relationship between public health and agriculture, and the 
betterment of the one must be accompanied by the improvement of 
the other if any real and permanent result is to obtain. This becomes 
more obvious vvlv/n one considers that, in this Province, agriculture is 
the great national industry, and that the economic condition of the 
population is based upon the crops produced, and may be measured 
in terms of the harvest. 

If we accept the general proposition that agriculture is the great 
national industry of this Province, and the only important source of 
its prosperity, if we admit that the prosperity of the people depends 
upon the agricultural productiveness of the Province, then we must 
look to improvements in agriculture to increase f!he prosperity of the- 
people and to provide the means for improving their health. 
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Dean Swift has expressed similar ideas in ‘^Oulliver^s Travels.'^ 
The King of Brobdignag gave his opinion to Gulliver that “whoever 
•'couid make two ears of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon a 
•spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service to his country than the whole 
race of politicians put together'\ 

4. The effects of malaria on the vitality and stamina of the popu- 
tlation are far-reaching and wide-spread. The ordinary measures for 

• the prevention of malaria, which may be summarised as the use of 
-quinine, and the prevention of mosquito breeding by intensive work 
^such as has been carried out so successfully in the Panama Canal zone, 

and elsewhere in localised areas, are not applicable on a grand scale 
‘Over an extensive area, where the population is poor, ill-educated 
and not subject to discipline. 

What is wanted is a policy of malarial prevention which will pay 
its own way, and can be carried out in conjunction with other work 
of a productive nature. The people might then be expected to take 
up such work individually in their own interest, and the collective 
results of work carried out by countless workers throughout the Pro- 
vince would be definite and more permanent. Further, such a policy 
would, at the same time, improve the economic condition and the 
prosperity of the people and would indirectly also reduce the prevalence 
of all epidemic diseases by making the people healthier and stronger. 

Such a policy is possible; it is already being carried out in Italy 
and Spain. It consists in combining agricultural improvement with 
sanitation, by draining or flooding marshes and wet lands in a 
scientific manner so as to produce larger crops, at the same time as 
rto prevent the breeding of mosquitoes and the spread of malaria. It 

• also includes the cultivation of waste lands as far as possible and the 
intensive cultivation of good lands. 

This policy is possible and it is productive. It improves the health 
and the prosperity of the people at the same time, and the more their 
health is improved the more land can be brought under cultivation 
and so the results are cumulative and progressive. 

'5. Public health is purchasable, and the people will obtain only 
i. A 1 quantity and the quality for which 

Extracted from Annual prepared to pay. In other words, 

public health is fundamentally an economic 
problem and unless it is considered and dealt 
with as such there can be, and will be, little, if any real progress. 

There are three essential factors to sanitary progress and the 
^betterment of the public health, and these must act in unison and 
uniformly to produce definite and real improvement. These are: — 


♦Public Health Report, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1921. 


(1) Economic progress. 

(2) Education of the poeple. 

(3) Legislation. 

Economic progress is essentially required to produce the means to 
"meet the necessary expenditure. Incidentally it will also produce a 
demand for better conditions of living and well-being. The education 
of the people is needed to produce the understanding and appreciation 
"of sanitary measures and of the principles which govern public health, 
which will eventuate in co-operation in ideas and in effort. Legislar 
tion is required to control and direct local administration and to 
vprovide the powers without which local bodies are helpless and 
iineffective. 

tt.-Col, W. (7. Roei. 
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Of these three essentials, the greatest is the need lor economic 
progress. If the produce of the land be increase(^ all else is possible, 
and unless this be done there may be much striving towards public^ 
healtn progress, but there can be no great or permanent advance. 

6. “The initiative in all public health matters will usually rest witb 
Governments, because there is no prospect 
of direct personal gain in such matters. The 
sad slow progress of public health is largely 
due to this, that it is “nobody^s business 
and that even Governments are apt to neglect its needs for some* 


Extracted from Annual 
Public Health Report, 
Bihar and Orissa, 1923, 


more popular political demand. 

Inasmuch as a nation consists of its people, and its strength is based" 
upon their health and prosperity, so it would appear that the chief 
duties of any Government are those dealing with the health and, 
prosperity of its people. 


In other word^, economic and public health considerations and 
requirements are fundamental and inseparable, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. Admit this and base policy upon it. Press for 
legislative reform and education. Encourage economic prosperity by 
making “ two blades of grass to grow where only one grew before 

7. India is primarily and almost entirely an agricultural country itt 
which industrialism is as yet in its infancy. The consideration of 
public health as an economic problem therefore becomes a problem* 
in agriculture in which there are, in my opinion, two great fundamental 
difficulties which require to be overcome. These are ignorance and 
lack of credit. There is profound ignorance of modern scientific 
knowledge and improvements in agriculture, which is largely due ta 
the fact that the peasant is uneducated and is unable to read English,, 
which is the only available language in which such knowledge is 
available. His education is also so defective that his mind is prejudiced 
against change, and he is so poor as to be unable to spend much money 
on education or on attempts at improvement in agriculture. 


The lack of credit facilities is an overwhelming obstacle to real 
nnd rapid progress. In the Indian village the hania is the only 
banker. His means are limited and his charges are exorbitant. Co- 
operative credit societies have made an attempt to deal with this pro- 
blem, but such societies can only operate on a very small scale and they 
can only lend money which they borrow with difficulty and in small 
amounts. In my opinion a vast extension of banks and the banking 
system is essential, with a view to creating and diffusing credit 
throughout the country, 

8. The educational problem is intimately associated both with 
public health and with agriculture, if progress is to be made in these 
and in this connection I would suggest that the present educational 
policy is top-heavy. There are too many Universities and too many 
graduates who are unable to find employment and who are ashamed 
to work. What is really required is a vast extension of good primary 
education, and the inclusion of English in primary schools, because- 
English is the only available language in which knowledge of scientific, 
progress can be obtained. 


Oral EvWsiict. 

67.376. The Chairman : Colonel Ross, you are Director of Public 
Health in Bihar and Orissa Yes. 

67.377. I understand that it is agreeable to you that we should 
examine you on the note provided by Lieut. -Colonel J. A. S. Phillips^ 
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«.nd also upon your own supplementary note, which you have been 
rgood enough to prepare for the Commission ? — ^Yes. 

67.378. I take it that you are familiar also with the note* on Public 
Health and Medical Relief, which appears on page 22 in the Memo- 
^’andum on Rural Conditions in Bihar and Orissa, prepared for the 
-Commission'? Did you prepare that note? — No. 

67.379. Colonel Phillips, in his note, leads off by a statement that 
little or no progress has been made in the direction of improving the 
sanitary conditions of villages. I notice froxn the note in the provincial 
memorandum that hookworm is a very prevalent disease in the 
Province. Apart from that, what water-borne diseases press most 
heavily upon the rural population Dysentery, enteric fever and 
cholera, the last-named bfeing very prevalent in this Province. 

67.380. Is infection from wells very common? — ^That is a matter of 
opinion. I am inclined to think that wells are not really so usual a 
.means of transmission as they were originally suspected to be. 

67.381. Do you have step wells in the Province, that is to say, 
•■wells, the water in which is reached by the person going down a flight 
of steps ? — No. 

67.382. Are the wells in the rural areas or villages, as a rule, pro- 
vided with rims which prevent the water spilt from the pails and also 
drainage water round about, from running back into the well ? — No, 

67.383. Would that not be an advantage? — Yes; that is one of the 
things which we have been pressing for a long time, but it is difiicult 
to enforce it. We have great trouble in introducing this simple im- 
provement, even in municipalities which are under legislative control. 

67.384. Who opposes you ? — It is the people who have to pay for it. 
They do not want to spend money on what they do not consider worth 
spending money on. 

67.385. They do not believe that disease comes from water? — They 
do not see the direct connection ; when they have not got the disease 
they do not seem to bother about it. 

67,^86. Might it be a good beginning to insist that where well-heads 
are being repaired, the improved pattern should be adopted? — Yes; 
we have been recommending that and trying to push it for the past 
twenty years, but with very little success so far. The trouble is to 
enforce it. One could recommend, and one might even legislate to 
that effect, but it would be almost impossible to see it carried out in 
the villages ; the people in the villages would not make any alteration. 

67.387. You have been pushing it for twenty years? — ^Yes, 

67.388. What about the calibre of the men in your district staff? — 

I think it is satisfactory. 

67.389. Do you find that the Indian trained in Western medicine has 
complete faith in if?— It is very difficult to answer that question; I 
do not think that you could give an absolute reply to a question like 
that. 

67.390. Let me put it in another way. Do you find that, on occasions, 
experiments are made with the indigenous system by officers trained 
in Western medicine ?— Yes, but that would apply more to the lower 
grades of the trained medical officers, that is to say the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon class only. There is a great difference between the Assistant 
Surgeon class and the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class. 

♦ Not re-printed. 


LU-Col, W, C. Robb. 
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67.391. The better trained men are not mcliried to experiment with 
unauthorised Systems ?— No. 

67.392. Colonel Phillips gives us, in answer to Question 17 (h) and 
^5 (a), some information about the propaganda work that has been 
carried out on market days. Has any good result come from that?— 
It is very difficult to measure results of that nature, but I think that 
some effect certainly has been produced. 

67.393. Has it ever occurred to you that good pictorial propaganda 
persisted in through the years on public buildings, on railway platforms, 
and in market places, not once or twice, but time and again, might 
create a body of public opinion that would be better informed in 
these matters?— We have tried that. We have prepared a certain 
number of posters, illustrated as well as unillustrated, which have been 
circulated all over the Province. 

67.394. What do you regard as the best poster that you have shown ? 
Would you describe it quite shortly? — The most effective pictorial 
poster is probably that which represents a severe attack of small-pox. 

67.395. Very well: take that poster: When was it produced? — It 
must have been produced about five years ago. 

67.396. Where has it been exhibited '? — ^All over the Province by 
now. I do not mean to say, in every village of the Province, but at 
separate places all over the Province. 

67.397. Has it ever appeared on railway platforms? — No. 

67.398. Are not the people travelling over the railways the very 
people most akely to bring infection into the Province ? — Yes, but that 
point hardly arises, because we have the infection in large quantities 
in the Prov*nce itself and we do not really need to import any supplies 
from outside. 

67.399. But do you not think that a railway station is a good place 
•at which to put up a poster of that sort Yes, it is, but the trouble 
that we would be up against would be that the Railway Company 
would want us to pay for space. 

67.400. Has it been exhibited at police stations? — ^That picture has 
not been. The script posters have been issued to all schools, police 
stations, hospitals, dispensaries, and public buildings of all sorts; but 
the pictorial one has not been issued on that scale; it is used in 
connection with lectures. 

67.401. Which do you regard as more effective among an illiterate 
population: written posters or pictorial posters? — I do not honestly 
think that either of them is much use. 

67.402. I suggest that the pictorial poster has not been given a good 
chance ? — It has not been given as good a chance as the written one. 

67.403. On page 336 of Colonel Phillips^ note, he deals with the notion 
of erecting a model village to act as an example to the neighbourhood. 
Who is going to pay for those villages ? Have you any idea ?— I 
presume the intention of this note is that Government should pay. 

67.404. Turning to your own note: You say: “What is wanted is 
.a policy of malarial prevention which will pay its own way, and can 
be carried out in conjunction with other work of a productive nature 
You cite the instances of Italy and Spain. Is it in your view possible 
in a typical malarial tract in this Province, having regard to the 
economic possibilities of the situation, to conduct a successful anti- 
tnalarisl campaign by drainage ?— It is not only by drainage ; drainage 
is only one of the itShiAgs; it is a question of combining intensive 
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agriculture with a certain amount of drainage and, very often, with 
irrigation. 

67,406. But co^ild the system, uith which you are familiar in Italy^ 
and which leads to a large accretion in the amount of land available 
for agriculture, be adopted in this Province ? — ^Yes. 

67.406. Are you satished thao the conditions in which that particular 
scheme of development has been so successfully practised in Italy 
exist in Bihar and Orissa?— They certainly exist in some places; 1 am 
not prepared to say that they exist all over the Province. 

67.407. I am not trying to throw cold water on your proposal, but 
I would be glad to see some constructive proposal; I would like to 
know whether you have brought the thing down to rupees? — I have 
not; that is an engineering and agricultural question and not a public 
health one. 

67.408. What about the state of the hospitals in this Province to-day ? 
Are you satisfied with them ? — That is outside my department. 

67.409. I will put it this way. Are there hospitals available for 
the rural population? — ^There are dispensaries, not hospitals. There 
are a few hospitals, but there are many dispensaries. A dispensary 
is different from a hospital; it is only manned by a Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon in the first place instead of by a superior medical officer. 

67.410. The answer is that there are very few hospitals available 
for the rural population ?— -Yes, very few hospitals. 

67.411. Are more hospitals being made available for the rural popu- 
lation during recent years ? — The number has not changed much. 

67.412. Do you think the rural population would greatly benefit if 
the members of the rural community received treatment in hospitals 
when they required it^ — Certainly. 

67.413. Do you think there will be any hope in attempting the insti- 
tution of rural hospitals on co-operative lines ?— I could not answer that 
question, because I have not gone into that. But the business of 
creating and staffing hospitals is a very expensive business. It is 
doubtful if it would be feasible to obtain sufficient funds on co-operative 
lines. 

67.414. What do you think would be the lowest charge per bed per 
annum in a rural hospital which would give, at any rate, reasonably good 
nursing? — I could not answer that; I have not experience of hospital 
administration. 

67,416. You told us in your last answer that it would be very ex- 
pensive ? What makes you think it would be very expensive ? — Because 
you require large buildings to start with, and you require a consider- 
able permanent staff who would all require to be paid. In rural areas 
you could not get honorary medical men; you would have to pay the 
entire medical staff as well as the subordinate staff. 

67.416. I am not thinking of a big building, with a top storey and 
a radium room ; I am thinking of quite a humble building sufficient to 
keep off the sun and the rain from these unhappy people, and the 
provision of reasonably good nursing and probably the advice of the 
nearest subordinate officer of your department when his advice is avail- 
able. Even that would be a great advance on the existing condi- 
tions?— No; we want something more than that. 

67.417. You do not think that would make any material improve- 
ment in the conditions of patients suffering from various dieases in 
rural areas ? — I think the answer to that would entirely depend on 

Lt.-Coh W. C. s 
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€he question of what medical staff you have in charge of the hospital ; 
s, hosirital without a competent medical staff would be of no use. 

67.418. Whose duty is it to survey the possibility of multiplying these 
^’ural hospitals ?— That would come under the purview of the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals. 

67.419. Does the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals look after the 
Jew hospitals at present existing in rural areas'? — ^He has supervising 
charge of all hospitals in the Province. 

67.420. Are you in touch with that officer '? — I am in touch with 
him. 

67.421. So far as you know, no attempt has been made to work out, 
♦even roughly, the charge of providing on quite a humble scale any 
substantial increase in the number of hospitals available for the rural 
population? — Within the last four years there has been a scheme 
worked out for making a large number of dispensaries available; but 
i draw a distinction between dispensaries and hospitals. A dispensary 
has no beds in it, for one thing. 

67.422. How are the vital statistics moving from year to year in 
this Province. Is the death rate shifting ? — ^The death rate has gone 
down very little. I have been over twenty years in the Public Health 
Department; the death rate has gone down appreciably during that 
time, but not a great deal. I think it has gone down by three per 
mille. 

67.423. How about infant mortality? — Infant mortality has been 
reduced appreciably. 

67.424. The Kaja of Pa rlakimedi: Are you in touch with district 
boards and municipalities ?— -Yes. 

67.425. To what extent? — It is rather difficult to answer a question 
in that form. We inspect them from the public health point of view 
and send our reports ; we advise them about water-supply and drainage 
schemes. They do not always take the advice, but they get it when 
they apply for it. And they are inspected regularly once a year. 

67.426. Do they ask for your advice regularly? — ^They frequently do; 
for schemes of water-supply and drainage they do regularly, and for 
other matters occasionally. 

67.427. Have you any control over their upkeep of drinking ponds 
and drinking wells ? — We have no executive control; the only control 
that we have is in the inspection reports and the advice we give 
them from time to time. We issue a certain number of circiilars 
and posters every year advising them about water-supplies and various 
either public health measures. 

67.428. Have they not to get your sanction when they are about to 
excavate drinking water wells?— For wells, no; for water-supply 
schemes, yes; when they distribute it in pipes they have to come for 
sanction. 

67.429. As regards drinking wells, can you condemn any that you 
consider unhealthy ?— Yes ; many are unfit, but it is no use condemning 
them as there is no alternative water-supply. 

67.430. They do not act on your advice to improve the wells ?— They 
do not immediately do so, but they usually try to do something in the 
direction which we have indicated. 

67.431. How do you find their present attitude as regards taking 
your advice V Has it been improving ?— Ho, I do not think it has been 
improving. 
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67.432. On page 336, speaking about health weeks, Mr, Phillips; 
f.iys ‘‘These should be held at convenient centres in the district’\ Are* 
any health weeks at all held in the Province, and if so in what centres f ' 
— The only health weeks we have had have been baby weeks, whichf 
hove been held in towns like Patna and a few other large towns m 
tl.o three prec.^ding years. 

67.433. Is it an annual engagement No, it is not an annual .engage- 
ment. It is a thing that originated at Delhi, and they asked the Pro- 
vincial Governments to carry out the same sort of work, and we made 
an attempt to do so. 

67.434. Has it been held only in Patna and nowhere else ? — ^At Patna, 
Ranchi and some other places. I cannot tell you the exact names 
of all the towns, but it was held in several of the large towns in the 
Province. 

67.435. Have the municipalities been taking any interest in what 
tlicy saw at these health weeks? — I do not think they have made much* 
^’iipression. They may have, but 1 have not noticed it. 

67.436. In your tours >ou have not observed w’hether any baby 
homes have been opened /—Nothing of that sort has been done. 

67.437. Are they not even interested in supplying proper milk to^ 
poor children — No. 

67.438. Sir MacKnuni: Have you a Sanitary Engineer in 

this Province — Yes. 

67.439. Is he attached to your department ? — Yes, to some extent, 
He is called the Superintending Engineer, Public Health Department. 
He does not work directly under me, he is more or less independent. 

67.440. Still, I suppose schemes for water supply, etcetera, are 
worked out between the two of you — Yes. 

67.441. Have you any facilities for research in the Province? — Yes, 

J have a laborat(;ry in the Medical College, in which I have both 
chemical and bacteriological w^ork going on. 

67.442. On what particular subjects are you working at present ? — 
Cholera and hah nzar. 

67.443. Do you get any help from the Medical Research Fund ? — 

I have never asked for it, because I was able to get ail the funds that 
I required from my Minister. 

67.444. The julitude of the Legislative Council to public health is 
favourable ? — ^Y es. 

67.445. There h a keen public interest I would not say keen but 
at any rate they are sufficiently enthusiastic to be prepared to pro- 
vide funds, as a rule, for any proposal. 

67.446. rroffs^or Garifjulrf : How many assistants do you have in the 
Public Health Institute ?— There is a permanent staff of two and a 
variable staff according to the w^ork that is going on, which may be 
as many as five. 

67.447. Are they all engaged in routine work, or is any fundamenlal 
research being carried on ?— 1 have been away for eighteen months on 
leave, and I have only just now come back. Two years before I left we 
were carrying on research work on bacteriophage in cholera, and on 
hala-amr transmission. That work was interrupted to a large extent 
when I went on leave, and it is just beginning again now; I have takem 
on two men now. 

Lt-Col, W. C, 
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67.448. Similar work is being done in the School of Tropical Medicine 
in Calcutta. lAre you working in collaboration with that institution? 
TPhey are working on different lines entirely. 

67.449. They are working on cholera? — Yes, they are working on 
cholera and on kala-azar too. 

67.450. Is there any research going on in the Province connected with 
the diet of the people There is no such research going on. 

67.451. What is your view of the diet of the average cultivator ? Have 
;you made any enquiries ? — I have sent to press a note which has been 
prepared on the subject of food and health, in which there are very 
iiefiuite views expressed on the question of diet. 

67.452. Do the people in this Province suffer from deficiency 
♦disoiises Yes, certainly. 

67.453. What deficiency diseases have you actually observed The 
•chief observation that I have made was that they suffer from a complete 
upset in the normal digestive processes. As regards fermentation in 
the intestine, it is due to the badly balanced diet, which consists far 
too largely of plain boiled rice. 

67.454. Do you consider that milk is a very important constituent of 
the diet? — Yes. 

67.455. Is there any Public Health Act in the Province '? — I regret to 
.«ay there is not. 

67.456. Do you think the time has come for such a measure?— I cer- 
tainly think that a Public Health Act is one of the most necessary things 
in India at present. 

67.457. The initiative in all public health matters, you say, will usually 
lost with Governments. That is true in every country, even in the most 
-advanced countries ?— Yes. 

67.458. And therefore, if any such legislation is considered necessary 
for the country, the initiative must come from the Government I — Yes. 

67.459. You state three essential factors that are necessary to sani- 
tary progress, economic progress, education of the people, a!ui legisla- 
5tion, and you say that these three factors must act in. unison. Which 
would come first? Legislation first, then education and economic pro- 
gress, or would you wait till the people are economically advanced and 
educated and then have legislation That is a very difficult question 
to answer, but I think there is an important point on that which arises 
from the analogy of the development of public health legislation in 
England. 

67.460. Precisely. I hope you will explain that to us^—ln England, 
public health legislation practically took its origin about fifty years ago 
in the English Public Health Act; that was the first legislation of im- 
portance, and before that there was no Public Health Act. The position 
with regard to public health in England now is very advanced indeed, 
and a great deal of progress has been made. All that progress has been 
made within forty years, because for the first ten years the Public 
Health Act W'aB an absolute failure in England. In fact a number of 
people wished that the Public Health Act should be repealed, because 
the work was having no results, and the only apparent achievement was 
one of expenditure without any benefit. After those ten years of pro- 
“bation were passed, improvement began, it steadily increased, and it 
has now produced extraordinarily good results. The point of im- 
portance is that legislation was not enforced, in fact legislation was not 
carried out until after a period of economic prosperity in England. 
"There was a period of economic prosperity, a wave of industrialism in 
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England just before that, which provided the means; then came legisla ■ 
tion, and last of all we had the general spread of free and compiusory 
education, which came last of all. 

67.461. Nevertheless, the initiative had to come from Government? — 
Yes, subject to public pressure. The difference is that in England we 
have public pressure which will affect Government, but here public 
pressure is not what it is in England now. 

67.462. On the question of bonification, is it your idea that the whole 
scheme should be financed by Government? — Certainly not, 

67.463. With the help of the public? — I think any question of lanct 
improvement, which is to produce revenue and which is to increase the 
value of land, should naturally be financed by the persons directly con- 
cerned, who are the owners and cultivators of the land. 

67.464. Speaking of bonification, you refer to recent work in Italy. 
There the scheme was carried on by landlords with the help of the 
State ? — Yes, with the help of the State, but the State does not have to 
pay for the whole cost. 

67.465. I thought you would approve of a subsidy from the State? — 
I would certainly approve of State help. 

67.466. You have a medical school here I — Yes. 

67.467. Do you find a tendency amongst the graduates coming out of 
the medical school to go into the rural areas and practise there ?— I 
regret there is no such tendency. 

67.468. Can you suggest how one could attract these men into the- 
village areas ? — I did make a suggestion to Government about subsidising 
appointments with a view to persuading competent medical oflicers to 
accept appointments and practise out in the country, but that has not 
so far been accepted. 

67.469. That is done in Madras? — I do not know. 

67.470. Mr. Kamat : Speaking about step wells, have you considered 
if it is possible to induce local bodies, district boards, to frame rules to 
the effect that there should be a parapet wall when people build wells ? — 
Model rules of that sort have already been issued, but there is a great 
deal of difference between drafting and issuing model rules, and having 
them carried out; that is the trouble. 

67.471. Do you suggest that the district boards are unwilling to en- 
force these rules? — What I suggest is that there is practical difficulty, 
due to inertia, not onlv on the part of the district boards but on the 
part of the people in the villages who are directly concerned. 

67.472. The people in the villages may be unwilling, but in their own 
interest it is somebody’s business to enforce these rules, and if that had 
been done during the last ten years, probably things would have im- 
proved. T want to locate where this inertia, this apathy to enforce 
rules, lies?—! think it is more or less reasonable to say that it is almost 
universal. I do not think it rests in one particular spot only. 

67.473. Is not your department doing anything to stimulate or draw 
the attention of the local boards to this apathy ? — We do our best, but 
the Department of Public Health has no executive authority. That has 
alwavs been one of our difficulties, that we are in a position to tell the 
people what they ought to do, but we have no power whatever to make 
them do it. 

67.474. Is there any method ? If you cannot do it by educating public 
opinion, could vou do it by legislation ? — It is certainly possible to legis- 
late, but whether it is possible to achieve the result by legislation is a 
very open question. 

Ll.-tJol, W, 0. Ross. 
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B7,475. Yon gave an interesting history of the Public Health Act in 
England. About what time did the Compulsory Education Act come 
into force in England 1— That was about 1880. 

67,476. I think it was about 1871, in the seventies and not in the 
eighties That was the first Act. I am referring to later legislation. 

<67,477. You are referring to the later amendments ? — Yes. 

67.478. Did they have a Compulsory Education Act first or a Health 
Act first 1— I do not remember the exact dates. The point of importance 
is that the Act was carried out and applied on a much larger scale than 
the Education Act to begin with. Education was only made free and 
•compulsory universally somewhere about 1880. whereas public health 
l>egan sooner. 

67.479. Professor Gangnlee : The date of the Royal Sanitary Com- 
mission was 1869? — I am not good at dates. It was somewhere about 
that. 

67.480. Mr. Kamat: The economic progicss of the people came first? 
The Health Act came fifty years after the economic progress?— It was 
not until long after the Napoleonic Wars that there was any improve- 
ment in the industrial position in England. 

67.481. History shows that economic progress, literacy and apprecia- 
tion of hygiene take time and have a certain order to follow ? — I agree 
that it takes time but I do not agree that if there is a particular order 
in a country, every other country must proceed in that particular order, 
1 think it is possible to take advantage of the experience of other 
•countries in order to shorten the period or to arrange the order better. 

67.482. I do not mean that every country should take exactly the same 
interval. What T mean is thet the cpuntry should be ripe for it 
generally ?— Certainly. 

67.483. People are not appreciating the efforts of your department 
because there is not enough literacy in the country 1— Yes, that is one 
aery important reason, 

67.484. In this connection I should like to ask you w'hether you have 
tylosely studied the social customs of the people of this Province which 
have a bearing on hygiene ? — I have been in this Province all my service, 
for nearly twenty -five years, and have done a great deal of touring 
during that time. 

67.485. Arc there certain social customs hearing especially on personal 
hygiene, particularly, among the so-called higher communities, Brah- 
mins, for instance, which are really good ?— Do you refer to food arrange- 
ments, sanitary arrangement or what? 

67.486. I shall illustrate mv point. Probably you may have noticed 
if you have studied the social customs of the Brahmins that they will 
Pot eat or drink anything in the morning without first rinsing their 
mouth, that they will not eat food until they have bathed, and that 
they will not eat food prepared by a I'hnnmwo who may look well 
dressed but who has not washed himself for eight days '? — I have studied 
them to some extent. T am not intimately acquainted with them^as 
an Indian might be or ought to be. 

67.487. Now, these are universal customs ?— They are not universal 
in the population. 

67.488. They were universal in the country, at least so far as the 
liighar castes were concerned. I wonder what methods of publicity they 
•adopted in the old days fo^ universalising sucli customs in domestic 
life?— As far as one can gather, most of the customs have been in- 
culcated in the people by th^ priests. 
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67.489. 1 am coming to that point. Beligion was utilised to universalise* 
these things. Yesterday we were told in this room that the assistance 
cf the pundits was taken by the Veterinary Department in order to 
popularise one good method of inoculating cattle. I wonder whether 
jou have also brought into requisition such leaders of public opinion, 
as gurm and pundit to popularise the methods of hygiene? — It has 
only been tried so far as teaching in schools is concerned. Tt has not 
been tried outside the schools. 

67.490. T want to know whether, in spite of these posters and other 
means, you are exhausting all avenues ? — T should think it is highly 
improbable that wo should be able to exhaust all methods of propaganda 
because I do not suppose any one man can do that. We have been 
trying to achieve a certain amount of results by propaganda work. 

67.491. The Chairman : Is it possible to analyse the vital statistics 
as between various clashes of the population ? — It has been done to some 
extent All these figures are available in the rensus and the annual 
Public Health Peports, as far as they have been analysed. 

67.492. How does the result of this analysis bear upon the general 
trend of my eollcagiie Mr. Kamat’s cross-examination ? Does it show 
a lower incidence of mortality from zymotic diseases amongst the high 
caste members of society ? — Thev are not given separately by caste. 
Wo separate them by religion. The Hindu religion covers a tremend« 
ous number of ri.stes, so that one cannot lely on the figures. 

67.493. Mr. Danhy: In the rural areas where there are no hospitals, 
do you think it would be of benefit to the people if rooms were added 
to a dispensary where people could get some kind of treatment or 
pursing ? — Not under the existing arrangements of medical control. 
The medical staff of these dispensaries is not of a class which is capable 
of doing much good to in-patients. 

67.494. I mean, rooms where they could get dressings and that sort 
of thing 1 — You do not need rooms for that. It is only in serious cases 
that you want them. As I say, the staff in charge of these dispensaries 
is not competent to handle such cases. 

67.495. Dr. Byder : You say that cholera prevails to a large extent 
in Bihar and Orissa. Does it break out in any particular season ? — It 
varies in different parts of this Province, because this Province has got 
different climatic conditions in different parts. 

67,496 Does the source of infection come from the water supply ? — In 
some cases, but not in the majority. 

67.497. Do you not think it w’ould be a good thing, at the beginning 
of the season when these attacks take place, to use permanganate of 
potash i~~That is done on a large scale as a preventive measure. 

67.498. With what results? — It is difficult to say, because sometimes 
the disease is definitely water-borne and at other times it is almost 
certain that it is not. When it is water-borne, if you are dealing with 
an infected w^ell, you get good results. If you are not dealing with an^ 
infected well, you do not. 

67.499. Does the water in the rivers get contaminated ? — It gets con- 
taminated, undoubtedly, but it has an extraordinary power of natural! 
disinfection. 

67.500. You have travelled in Europe ?— Yes, to some extent, 

67,501 You might have come across, on the continent, some citiefi- 
where they have a central source of milk supply. It is open to anybody" 
to keep cows but they must bring the milk to a place where it is analyS 0 ^ 
as regards tuberculosis and other diseases. Could you, in Patna or im 
Lf.-Col. W. 0, JRoss 
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the cantonment area of Dina pore, make a beginning and 

milk could be brought to a central place from which it 

buted to the centres round about ? — I certainly think that that wonlif 

be an excellent way of controlling the milk supply. 

67,602. Sir Thoma<t Middleton : You mean after pasteurisation 1—1 
do not know whether that would be feasible, but a central collecting 
agency and the supervision of the distribution would make a colossar 
difference to thcj present conditions. At present the milk supply of thlB^ 
countrv is disgraceful; it is adulterated to the last limit with dirty water 
and all sorts of things. If you had a central distributing centre in every 
town you could control adulteration to some extent. 

67.503. The Chairwo )! : Is adulteration with cow urine common in 
these parts 1 — I have not seen it. 

67.504. ProfesHjv Gatigulee: Is it a fact that pasteurisation affecte 
the composition of the milk and kills a certain amount of the vitamin 
fc.roperties ? — Tt proi>ab]y affects it to some extent but T am unable to 
say to what extent. 

67,505. The Chairman : Do you think a proper control of the course of 
distribution of milk would ordinarily suffice, or do you contemplate 
pasteurisation also 1 — I think pasteurisation is only feasible in a large 
city like Calcutta under existing conditions What we should really 
like to achieve in towns like Patna, Cuttack and other mofussil towns 
is (o have the milk collected and examined by a competent officer and 
distributed through licensed vendors who would be able to take it round 
in sealed cans. The milk supply would, in that case, be infinitely better 
than the present supply. It would not be possible to pasteurise unless 
it was possible to erect a plant for doing so. If that could be done, 
it would certainly be better 

(The trifness withdrew.) 


Mr. D. R. SETHI, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin.), LA.S., Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Orissa Range. 

Replies te tlie Questionnsire. 

Question 1.— Research.— (o) Agricultural development, including 
research, has not made the same progress in this Province as in some 
others owing to insufficiency of staff. The expansion of the department 
is a matter of urgent necessity. Each distinct agricultural tract in the 
Province should be provided with adequate staff to deal with the IocaI 
problems as these cannot be handled at any one centre of the Province, 
The responsibility for the investigation of agricultural probems must be 
provincial The Imperial Department should, however, deal with pro- 
blems of All-India importance and especially with research on pro- 
blems involved in the production of quality crops such as tobacco, fruit, 
drying of vegetables, etc., the improvement of which requires investi- 
gations along special lines. 

We have to study the scientific value of the indigenous theory and* 
traditional methods of agriculture in so far as these relate to the work 
in hand. Apart from this, hardly anything more can be done in thia 
direction. Insufficiency of staff and funds are the two great obstacles 
in achieving marked progress in agricultural research. The removal of 
these obstacles would enable the department to achieve great progress' 
in such directions as (1) popularising the use of manures, (2) improving' 
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^ur major crops such as rice» sugarcane, etc., (3) storage of surplus 
Tain water, (4) drainage of low lands for sugarcane cidtivation, (5) 
•designing and introducing improved implements and irrigation appli- 
ances, (6) testing and adapting small plants for g\tr manufacture 
and oil pressing, (7) breeding and feeding of fish. 

Question 2.— Agricultural EDUCATioN.~(i) Owing to the absence of 
.a provincial agricultural college, the training of the subordinate staff 
of the department is undertaken by the Deputy Directors in addition to 
their other duties. This work takes away a considerable amount of the 
time of these officers which should really be spent in the discharge of 
their legitimate duties and^ is therefore an obstacle to progress. The 
re-starting of the college is therefore desirable. 

(v) The main incentive which induces boys to study agriculture at 
the agricultural colleges is the hope of getting Government employment. 

(vi) In the past the pupils have rarely been drawn from the culti- 
vating classes. 

The spread of elementary general education amongst the masses is 
most urgently needed. Without this no progress in the economic deve- 
lopment of India is possible. The courses of study suited to the require- 
ments of the children of agriculturists will have to be drawn up very 
carefully. In the primary stages the teaching of elementary nature 
study should be included in the curriculum. In the rural middle verna- 
cular schools agriculture should be one of the subjects taught in order 
to give the students a bias towards farming as a profession. The details 
of the curricula suited to the rural primary and middle vernacular schools 
is a matter for the experts, but when drawing up any scheme for the 
education of the children of agriculturists the one thing that must be 
guarded against is the type of education which alienates young men 
from the land and which creates a desire in their minds to seek jobs 
and thus swell the ranks of the unemployed. In this connection a great 
deal depends upon the teachers of the rural primary and middle verna- 
ailar schools as these have to mould the young minds to rural ideas. 
The teachers for these schools should, therefore, be specially trained 
and, so far as is possible, should be drawn from the agricultural classes. 

The need for school plots and school farms is obvious if the teaching 
of agriculture in rural middle vernacular schools is to be of any use. 
Each rural vernacular middle school should have a school plot attached 
to it where boys can get practical training in the use of implements 
and manures and the growing of crops on a field scale. Recently Gov- 
ernment have sanctioned the opening of school plots as an experiment 
in one selected rural middle school in each division of the Province. 
In my opinion the proposed size of these plots, a quarter of an acre, 
is too small. 

(ix) The majority of .students who have studied agriculture have 
either been provided for in the Agricultural Department or in other 
departments of Government, I do not know of any instance where a 
student who was unable to get employment has gone back to the land 
and started farming. 

(x) Agriculture can be made attractive to middle class youths by 
(1) increasing the attractions of village life by improving communica- 
tions, sanitation and the standard of living; (2) by the provision of 
-suitable institutions which will turn out men who will take to agriculture 
as a vocation; (3) by establishing model farms of suitable size, run on a 
business basis, proving to the educated middle class youths that a 
••decent living can be made out of farming; and (4) by the provision of 

Mr. I). Jt. SethL 
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suitable facilities by Government for young men of moderate meant* 
who wish to start farming on their own account. These facilities cam* 
take the form of providing land on suitable terms, financial help on 
moderate rates of interest and appointment of an experienced officer - 
who will give necessary advice and help to young inexperienced men 
order to make their undertaking a success. 

(xii) Practical instruction by demonstration is the best way of 
educating the cultivator. In our humble way we have tried to impart 
this practical education but what has been and is being done is 
necessarily not very much owing to lack of staff and funds. Consider- 
ably more could be done, given the necessary f^ilities in the way of 
field demonstrations, agricultural exhibitions, cinema lectures, etc. 

Question 3.— 'Demonstration and PROPAaANDA.--'(a) The method^ 
which has been most successful in influencing and improving the practice 
of cultivators is practical demonstration in their fields. 

(&) and (c) The quickest way of improving the practice of the culti- 
vators and of inducing them to adopt expert advice is to cultivate a 
small area of village land under village conditions by improved methods 
of cultivation and improved crops. The policy of having one small farm 
in each sub-division of a district does not go far enough. There should 
be a demonstration farm in each important village, under departmental 
control. These farms should be run jointly bv the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and such private agencies as co-operative societies, village self- 
governing institutions, well-to-do cultivators and zamindars. The siib- 
divisional farms should be the feeders of these farms. As demonstration 
will be their chief purpose these farms will enable us to carry improved 
agricultural methods to the doors of the cultivators. They will show 
to the cultivator, in a tangible form, the advantages of better varietiea 
of crops, the use and value of manures, the care and management of 
cattle, the methods of storing green and dry fodders,. the use of suitable 
improved implements, etc. They will store and distribute recommended' 
seeds and manures, and will stock improved implements either for sale 
or hii e and will thus perform the functions of seed, manure and imple- 
ment depots. 'As I have already said, it is most important to run these 
farms exactly under village conditions and on a paying basis, as only 
then they will impress the cultivator. They should be in charge of 
‘‘cultivator demonstrators” or Jeamdars who will be paid from the 
profits realised. 

These village farms can also be made centres of propaganda work* 
Departmental leaflets can be distributed broadcast from there and 
special arrangements should be made for educating the cultivators by 
means of the cinematograph. The Deputy Director has to cover a 
large area, with a small staff and a limited number of Government 
farms. If village farms on the lines detailed above are started he will 
be able to enrol a large number of active workers who will help him 
considerably in his propaganda work, as they will preach what they 
practise. Without the whole-hearted co-operation of the cultivator it 
is hopeless to expect any great improvement in his existing practices. 

Our Chiefs and leading landowners should take a very active and' 
prominent part in this organisation. They can do a very great deal by 
establishing demonstration farms, and in course of time their metboda 
are sure to be copied by the tenants. The higher authorities can do 
a great deal towards agricultural improvement by impressing upon Chiefs* 
arid landowners the absolute necessity of taking active interest in the 
work. Government can also do a lot through the district officials to-, 
wards organising small farms in kha^ mahal and wards estates. 
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{d) The following are outstanding instances of the success of de 
jsnonstration work in the Province : — 

1. The spread of Sabour Dahia paddy, especially in Bhagalpur 
circle, 

% The use of sulphate of ammonia for manuring sugarcane and 
potato crops, 

"3, The cultivation of groundnut and use of gypsum as manure 
in south-west Bihar Range, Chota Nagpur, and parts of 
Orissa, 

4. Green manuring winter paddy lands with dhainvha in the 

irrigated tracts of Orissa Delta, 

5. The spread of the Murigo variety of cane in Orissa Delta 

and especially in Banki- and Khurda Government Estates, 

6. The spread of Co. 213 cane in Bihar and deltaic Orissa, 

7. The spread of improved winter paddies in Orissa delta, 

8. The use of three-roller cane mills in place of two-roller 

mills in sugarcane-growing areas of Orissa. 

The reasons for success are (1) the superiority of the seeds or 
methods of cultivation recommended over the local practices, and (2) 
the actual demonstration of these in the cultivator’s fields under 
ordinary village conditions. 

Qxjbstion 4 (u).— A dministration.—(u) I have already suggested, 
in my reply to Question 1, how the Imperial Department can supple 
:>ment the activities of provincial agricultural departments by taking 
up investigations on problems involved in the production of quality 
crops and those of AlMndia importance. Whenever the Imperial De- 
partment desire that a proviiieial department should take up any 
special work which is of more than provincial interest, then the 
‘Central Government should finance such investigations. 

{b) The strengthening of the scientific staff of the provincial 
- 'departments seems to me of much greater importance, as, after all, 
each particular problem ha’s to be solved under local conditions. 
Problems requiring research along highly specialised lines will re- 
quire specially trained investigators, and when any such work is 
undertaken by the Central Government, special officers on short- 
term contracts and on high salaries could be recruited. So far as 
•this Province is concerned, we have always welcomed the help and 
advice of the officers of the Imperial Departnnmt. Still further co- 
ordination could he secured by allowing more frequent exchange of 
visits to provincial experimental stations and Pusa amongst the 
.Imperial officers and officers serving in the Provinces. 

(c) (iii) The improvement of communications is necessary if the 
producer is to get full advantage of the mai-ket prices. At present, 
dwing to lack of roads and bridges across rivers and streams, it is not 
possible for the average producer to bring his produce for direct 
eale to the market. Road improvement and construction of bridges 
will also enable the cuftivators to carry manure back to the land from 
the markets. 

(v) and (vi) At present the villager has no means of finding out 
the current market rates of his produce, and lack of communications 
-docs not permit of his being able to bring the produce to the market. 
He is almost wholly dependent on the sweet will of the local middle- 
man or mahajan Rural posts and telegraph officea could help the 
<*ultivator considerably by supplying information regarding current 
market prices. These could be given a great deal of publicity by 
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them up on the Post Office notice boards for general 
information. 

QcrtSTiON 6 .— Finance.— ( a) Without better financing of agricul- 
tural operations and the employment of more capital, no permanent 
improvement in the agricultural conditions of the country is pos- 
sible. The majority of the cultivators cannot derive any benefit from 
the work of the Agricultural Department as they do not possess the 
necessary capital for effecting permanent improvements. The advanc- 
ing of loans to fhe cultivator in sufficient amounts on proper security 
IS therefore necessary. This can only be done through the co-operative 
movement, which should be extended. 

(b) Taceavi loans are usually given in times of scarcity and 
famine. Under these conditions they can hardly be expected to 
benefit agriculture materially. These loans, however, are not 
popular. 

Question 6.~ Ageicultukal Ini)bbte3>nbss.— -( a) (i) The main causes 
of borrowing aie:— 

1. The thriftlessness and extravagance of the cultivator. 

2. Lack of ambition owing to illiteracy. 

3. Failure of crops due to bad seasons. 

4. The uneconomic size cf holdings. 

5. The heavy burden on the soil due to extinction and decay of 

cottage industries. 

6. Loss of cattle resulting from insufficient feeding and disease. 

7. Failure to get the most from the soil owing to laziness. 

(ii) The main source of credit is the moneylender. 

(iii) The reasons preventing repayment are: — 

1. Absence of thrift. 

2. Extravagant habits and the spending of borrowed money on 

unproductive purposes. 

3. The exorbitant rate of :ntcrest charged by the moneylender 

and inhuman conditions on which the money is lent. 
Usually the moneylender lakes away the major portion of 
the cultivator's crops at previously fixed pi ices which have 
no relation with the prevailing market prices. 

(6) It is doubtful if such measures as the application of the Usuri- 
ops Loans Act or facilities for the redemption of mortgages will re- 
duce the indebtedness of the cultivator. The spread of education 
amongst the masses, which will enable them to realise the evils of 
debt, appears to be the real remedy. 

Question 7.--Fraomintation of Holdinob.— ( a) At present there 
aeems to be no desire amongst the cultivators to consolidate their 
holdings. They do not realise the evils of scattered holdings. This 
<>an only be brought home to them by education. Cinema films can 
do a great deal by showing the cultivators the advantages they will 
have when their holdings are more compact. A great deal can also 
be done through the co-operative movement by starting societies for 
consolidation of holdings as is being done in the Punjab. Any means 
which will reduce the pressure on the land will also greatly help in 
checking excessive fragmentation. The introduction of suitable cot- 
tage industries will afford occupation to k certain number of the 
f^eople and will thus reduce the burden on the land. 
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(b) The maia obstacle in the way of consolidation is ignorancr 
owing to lack of educatioji. 

(c) To restrict sub-division of holdings at the present stage by 
means of legislation will not be of much use. Once the cultivators 
have realised the benefits that can be obtained by having compact hold- 
ings and when, as a result of education, a demand arises amongst 
them for the consolidation of holdings, then legislation whi^ will 
deal with dissentients and remove legal difficulties connected with the 
transfer of plots, will be necessary. 

Question 8. — Irrigation, — (a) As agriculture at present depends 
mainly upon rainfall, it follows that extension and improvement of 
irrigation sources will have considerable effect on increasing the 
agricultural wealth. The growing of a second crop or, in other words,, 
the increase of area under cultivation, is almost always dependent upon 
the existence of facilities for irrigation. It is true that our average 
annual rainfall, about sixty inches, is ample for the growth of crops but 
this rainfall Is, generally speaking, not well distributed, with the result 
that normal harvests, in the absence of irrigation, are exceptions* 
lather than the rule. The extension and improvement of irriga- 
tion facilities is, therefore, a very important question. There are a 
laTge number of tanks and bunds all over Orissa but these have been, 
and are being, allowed to decay and silt up. In some places, owing 
to the greed of the zamindars, tnese have actually been brought under 
cultivation. This practice should be put a stop to at once. Apart 
from providing irrigation by catials, a great deal can. be done by re- 
claiming decayed and silted up tanks and bunds and by extending 
irrigation from wells. The introduction of cheap and efficient water- 
lifting appliances such as the iron rahat wlieel should also be pushed 
ahead. Demonstrations in this direction are urgently needed in 
order to create a desire for self-help amongst the cultivators. The 
co-operative movement can also do a great deal in this direction by 
starting co-operative irrigation societies for reclamation and con- 
struction of tanks and bunds and installing tube-w’^ells for irrigation* 
purposes. I 

Question 9. — Soils. — (a) On our departmental farms we have 
shown that low lands can be drained and made to grow heavy crops 
of sugarcane and fodders by proper drainage and control of surplus 
rain water. Also the Pusa system of drainage has proved very use- 
ful. Cultivators cap improve their lands by adopting these methods 
and zamindars a»nd landlords can do a great deal by putting up 
suitable embankments. Taccavi loans and loans under the Land 
Improvement Acts should be given on a large scale tot such works 
and technical advice should be given freely to any one who wants 
to improve his lands by drainaige and buttdinf/. There is great 
.scope for enhancing the usefulness of the engineering section of 
the department but the Agricultural Engineer's staff will have to 
be increased cx>nsiderably. The co-operative movement can also do 
a great deal by organising societies for the construction of bunds 
and draining of lands. 

Soil survey is an important piece of work. It was started in 
the Province some years ago by the Agricultural Chemist hut had 
to be given up owing to the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Committee. Owing to the diversity of the soils of the Province, 
a soil survey of the whole Province is necessary and the Agricul- 
tnral Chemist should be provided with adequate staff to deal with 
the work. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers.— -(rr) over the greater part of 

India are notably deficient nitrogen. In Bihar and Orissav 
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soils are also deficient in phosphoric acid. This being so, it is 

apparent that in order to raise more crops from these soils, the 

^deficiency in nitrogen and phosphoric acid must be made good. 

This can be done most economically by the use of a'll the available 
K)owdung. As, however, the cultivators use almost all the cowdung 
for fuel purposes its use for manure, under present conditions, is 
very limited. Conservation of natural manures such as bones, oil- 
cakes, and fish refuse, and their application for increasing the 
•yield of the soii, is very important. Their widespread use depends 
upon their cost, and as a very large quantity of these is at present 
exported from ifce country, thio should be put a stop to, if necessary 
hy legislation. Artificial fertilisers are expensive and not within 
the means of the cultivators. Lately the price of nitrogenous ferti- 
lisers has shown a tendency to drop and their use is extending. 


(b) All fertilisers must be sold under a guarantee. Facilities 
^should be given to bona fide cultivators for getting fertilisers ana- 
lysed in oases of suspected adulteration. This could be undertaken 
by all chemical laboratories, preferably free of cost, or at a very 
small charge. All fra^ldulent adulterations should be made punish- 
able under law, 

(c) The most effective method of popularising the use of new 
and improved fertilisers would be by demonstration. This, as I haVe 
already said in ray replies to Question 3, could best be undertaken 
at the village demonstration farms. At first the use of recommended 
raatoures should be encouraged by free distribution and the cost there- 
of should be met; by Central Banks and co-operative societies and 
such self-governing institutions as district boards. Government should 
also make substantial grants to Central Banks and district boards 
for this purpose. Free distributions should be undertaken for a 
-very limited period over a limited area. Once the cultivators have 
learnt the benefits to be gained by the use of fertilisers there will 
he no further necessity for free distribution. It is also important 
that these manures should be easily procurable and this could be 
most effectively done by having manure depots attached to the 
village farms. Co-operative societies should not give cash loalns for 
the purchase of manures but should supply the necessary qu antitv 
from these manure depots. 


(c?) Considerable increase in the use of nitrogenous manureh 
has recently taken plaice all over Bihar and Orissa. The manure, 
are used chiefly for sugarcane and, garden crops. 


(e) A certain amount of work has been done, but not on any 
large scale or with the same amount of accuracy ate in western 
countries. This is due to lack of funds and staff. In this connec- 
tion a complete soil survey will also be very helpful. 

.XI. investigations carried out so far, we know 

that the soils respond fairly well to nitrogenous manures and, in 
^certain areas, to the application of phosphates and gypsum 

conditions as regards cost of fuel it is 
to see how the use of cowdung for fuel could be stopped, 
average cultivator cannot afford to buy the cheapest fuel even- 
If It was available. A partial remedy would appear to lie in en- 
TOuragiM co-operative jilanting of fuel plantations on viHage waste 
lands wherever these exist. 


ll.—Osops.— (a) (i) The improvement of existing crops 
* il° A -T?.® *0 ill remain, one of the chief duties 

the Agricultural Department. Improvements can be brought 
about by (1) selection and (2) breeding. Selection is purely ]<ml 
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work and must be undertaken on each lairge and small dmartiaentak 
farm. Fair progress has been made in this direction during the 
past few years but the work should be speeded up by additional 
staff and funds 

Breeding can only be done by highly skilled workers who are 
specialists in genetics. Such a specia>list should replace the present 
Economic Botanist. Universities* should also take up this work 

(ii) There is great scope for the introduction of money crops 
such as sugarcane, as well as of fodder crops. In Orissa only 
paddy is grown at present. Large areas ate suitable for the culti- 
vation of sugarcane and groundnut. Successful attempts have b<eu 
made to introduce these on suitable lands by means of village de- 
monstrations. A great deal more could be done by opening village 
farms and providing facilities for irrigation. No fodder crops are 
grown in Orissa at present. The cultivation of these is an urgent 
necessity if any improvement is to be expected in the local cattle. 
On our departmental farms we have gyown successfully such fodders 
as sugarcane, maize juar^ cowpea, soybeans, oats, peas, etc., both 
during the hharif and rahi seasons, and what is now wanted is an 
extensive programme of demonstrations in the villages, under the* 
cultivator's conditions. Here again the village farms will be of 
very peat he-p 

(iii) Ordinarily the cultivator either cannot or will not select 
seed for himself. In the absence of professional seedsmen the work 
of distributing improved seeds falls upon the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. That the cultivators do appreciate the benefits of improved 
seeds is apparent from the demand for the seeds of such crops as 
improved types of paddy, sugarcane, jut;€, groundnut, etc. They are 
also willing to pay for these improved seeds after they have been 
convinced of their superiority. What is now wanted is a scheme 
for the distribuiion of recommended seeds in a systematic manner 
all over the Province. This could he best done by attaching seed 
depots to the village fatms. The departmental, central and sub- 
divisional farms will supply the seeds to the village farms, where 
these will he nultiplicd and distributed to the villagers. Lade of 
professional seedsmen could be overcome by encouraging middle class 
youths to take U) farming. Under the guidance of an experienced 
officer these men would multiply improved seeds which could be 
bought by the department at a premium, and distributed amongst 
the cultivators. Wherever necessary, improved seeds should be dis- 
tributed free of cost for demonstration purposes only, the cost being 
borne by the Government, 

(iv) Damage by wild animals is chiefly confined to areas lying 
adjacent to jungles. In Orissa stray cattle are a- far bigger curse 
than wild animals such as wild pigs and monkeys. These stray 
cattle do a great deal of damage during the period when the paddy 
crop is off the land and they are a positive deterrent to any wha 
wish to grow rahi crops. Fencing of individual holdings is out of 
the question as the cost of such fences would be prohibitive. Wherever 
possible, co-operative fencing of whole village blocks should be 
undertaken. Government should also encourage this by advancing 
loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act and such advances 
should be recovered bjr instalments spread over a period of twenty 
years. The real solution lies in educating the masses. 

The control of wild animals is a! subject which needs investiga- 
tion and the Imperial Department ought to take it up as it is of 
more ttan provincial interest, A special officer should be appointed 
for this purpose, who will devote his time to finding out m6a4iuret 
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for ihe extermination of these pests by studying their habits^ 
disease^ ete* 

(6) Groundnut during the rains on poor uplands where low clalBs 
millets are grown at present: sugarcane in rotation with legumes 
on biaii lands: maize under irrigation on early paddy lands. 

(c) The department has been successful in selecting and distribute 
ing improved types of paddies suited to different classes of paddy 
liunds. We have also successfully introduced sugarcane, potatoes 
and groundnuts on suitable lands. 

Question 12.— Cultivation,— (i) In Orissa, paddy is the main 
crop. A certain amount of rabi crops is also grown on uplands, but 
the area under these is small. As a rule no second crop is taken 
and no rotation is observed. Tillage is done by the country plough 
which is inefficient, and paddy is broadcasted. The seed rate is very 
heavy and the crop is thinned by passing the country plough through 
it wdjen about six w’eeks old. Better cultivation by a more efficient 
plough will result in bigger outturn. Transplanting will save al 
large amount of seed and will give better outturn. Hand weeding, 
which has to bo done at least twice in the case of the broadcasted 
crop, will he reduced to a minimum as most of the weeds will be 
destroyed during puddling. For uplands, a more efficient plough 
will he very beneficial as it will prepare the land better than the 
county plough. Improved ploughs are expensive and beyond the 
means of the cultivator. V^at is wanted is a cheap and efficient 
plough suited to the local cattle. The whole work involved in the 
growing of sugarcane, from planting to harvesting, is done by hand. 
Sugarcane is a crop w^hieh responds well to deep cultivation but the 
country plough cannot do this. Cheap interculturing implements 
and earthing-up ploughs have a great future. 

(ii) No rotation is practised in Orissa. This I think is mainly 
due to ignorance. Practical demonstrations in this direction will do 
a great deal in inducing people to practise rotation. 

Question 14.— Ikplements. — ^No attempts have so far been made to 
improve the existing implements. As the cultivators are too poor to 
purchase improved implements, the engineering section of the Agri- 
cultural Department should take up this work and evolve efficient 
implements which will be within the means of the cultivator. 

There are efficient improved implements hut these are very costly 
end the average cultivator cannot afford to buy them. Co-operative 
societies for the purchase, sale and hire of improved implements 
should be started. Agriculturists should also be encouraged to pur- 
chase these on the instalment system. The benefits to be derived from 
the use of improved implements should be demonstrated on the village 
farms, which should keep a stock of spare parts. There is scope for 
the introduction of cheap appliances for lifting water, such as the 
iron rahat whe/^l. At present the cost of the rahaf wheel is high and 
attempts should be made to have these manufactured on a mass pro- 
duction basis. There should be no difficulty in producing these as 
cheaply as is being done in the Pimjab. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— (o) The condition of the cattle 
in Orissa is appalling They are badly^ housed and kept in a state 
of semi-starvation. ITnder these conditions the bullocks can hardly 
be expected to be efficient and the cows are extremely poor milkers. 
In order to raise more crops and heavier crops, and to make the popula- 
tion more healthy, the cattle must be improved so that the bullocks 
will be more efficient and the cows will give more milk. Improvements 
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can be effected by better feeding and better breeding. For general 
purposes the aim should be to br^ed dual purpose animals. For this 
purpose stud bulls should be kept at each village farm, to meet the 
requirements of neighbouring villages. Brahman! bulls are no use 
for this purjpose as these animals are usually the poorest specimens 
of their kind. A great deal can also be done by selection 
and elimination and reducing the number of useless cattle. Breeding 
alone, however, will not brmg about the desired improvement, if the 
cattle are to be neglected and kepi under semi^starvation conditions. 
Demonstration and propaganda should be directed towards making 
the cultivator realise that it will pay him to keep his cattle in good 
condition by proper feeding and management. He should be taught 
to grow’ fodder crops and should be encouraged to stall-feed his 
animals. 

One of the most important agricuUural industries is dairying. The 
department has not paid the necessary amount of attention to the 
problem that it deserves. We have already three breeding herds and 
the milk is supplied to the neighbouring towns. A fourth herd is 
being built up at Cuttack and Government have recently sanctioned a 
scheme for putting this on a proper basis A herd of buffaloes is 
also being started in North Bihar. A great deal more could be done 
by establishing model dairy farms at the headquarters of each dis- 
trict. These farms could either be started jointly by the Government 
and the district boards or by the Government alcne, and they should 
be run on a commercial basis in order to encourage private enterpris^^ 
to take up the work. t^ouUry keeping and rearing of goats and sheep 
should also be encouraged. The agncultiirist must be taught the 
importance of dairying. The most effective way to do tnis w^ould be 
to start co-operative dairy and livestock societies. These societies 
should be helped by Government by subsidies in the initial stages. 
Members will sell their produce to the society whose business it will 
be to find suitable markets for the disposal of members^ produce. If, 
in the beginning, the societies are started with the right class of 
'cultivators as members, who would take the necessary trouble to 
make these societies a success, the more backward and poorer of the 
agriculturists aie sure to follow llieir example. 

Middle class youths should also be encouraged to take up dairying as 
a means livelihood. Facilities .should be afforded to them to receive 
practical training in dairy-farming at such centres as the Imperial 
Dairy Institute. They should be helped with necessary capital on 
easy terms to start with, and a special experienced officer should look 
after these beginners and help them to make their undertaking a 
success. 

(h) There are hardly anv pastures nowadays. The zamindars and 
landlords have brought under cultivation all good pasture lands and 
in their place have set apart the poorest lands w^hich grow practically 
nothing. These are now really exercising grounds. Co-operative so- 
cieties should be encouraged to pool their resources and acquire suit- 
able landvS to be set apart as pastures. TTie members of these societies 
should be charged small fees for the privilege of grazing their cattle. 
This alone will not be sufficient. The cultivator must grow fodder 
crops anfl must be taught how to preserve these, both in the dry and 
green state as silage in hut rim open pits. Stall-feeding should also 
be encouraged. Demonstration and }>ropagandH work through village 
farms will do a great deal. 

A very large proportion of the paddy straw’ is at present used fpr 
thatching houses. 
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]^hoBpliat 60 and lime are not present m s^cient quantities m the' 
more common fodder crops. IThese deficiencies could be met largely 
by manuring the fodder lauds properly and by encouraging the use , 
of rice dust as food for cattle. Eice dust contains fair quantities of 
phosphates. 

(c) There is fodder shortage from January to June but it is most 
acute from April to June. Young growing cattle usually take six 
weeks, after the rains have set in, before they show signs of thriving, 

(d) The following are some of the methods for improving and sup- 
plementing the fodder supply: — 

(1) The growing of fodder crops such as juar^ cowpea, maise, 

soybeans, etc. 

(2) The preservation of fodders, both in the dry and the green 

state, as silage in kutcha open pits. 

(5) The use of ihatching grasses for house-thatching instead of 
paddy straw which chould be reserved for the cattle. 

(4) The adoption of stall-feeding. 

(5) A reduction in thr number of useless cattle kept at present. 

(e) Generallv speaking our large landlords, zamindars and Ruling 
Chiefs have done nothing towards the improvement of agricultural 
and animal husbandry. Higher authorities can do a great deal in 
making them realise their paramount duty of giving a lead in these 
directions. With their co cperation a great deal can be done and 
even then it will be a long lime before any appreciable advance in the 
improvement of Indian cattle will be apparent. It must be brought 
home to them that the fine breeds of cattle to be found in Britain 
have been evolved by ^‘Genilemen’* farmers at their own expense and 
they must follow the landlords of Britjxin if they are to retain their 
leadershit). 

Question 17.— Agricitltiteal Industries.— (a) A cultivator who 
grows only one crop has not got work for more than eight weeks in 
the year, but those who double crop their lands or grow such crops 
as sugarcane work for about four months in the year. In the slack 
season some cultivators migrate to such industrial centres as Calcutta 
and Jamshedpur and find employment as day labourers, but the 
majority of them idle away their time sitting at home. 

(6) and (c): It is well known that the agricultural population is 
slowly but steadily iiicreaKing. It is, therefore, difficult to see how 
this increasing population will be able to maintain itself on the already 
heavily burdened soil unless new and subsidiary occupations are found 
which will relieve the pressure on the land. The development of suit- 
able village industries, both as subsidiary and independent industries, 
is of urgent necessity. Demonstration, or, in other words, practical 
education of the people, appears to be the only means of er.couraging 
them to adopt suitable subsidiary industries. The Co-operfriive and 
Industries departments should join hands and start co-operative indus- 
trial societies for such purposes as silk rearing, weaving, spinning. 
The Co-operative Department should also organise societies for the 
production and sale of fruit, rearing of poultry, fish culture, etc. The 
obstacles in the way of adoption of these village industries are: — (1) 
laziness, (2) ignorance, (3) want of practical (Cenionstration, and (4) 
in some cases religious pre indices. 

Ti by practical demonstrations, the cultivator can be made to realise 
that he could relieve cnnsideiablv from the worry and expense 

of clothing his femily if he were to grow a small quantity of cotton on 
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his homestead land,^ spin it during the leisure hours, and ha’V'e it made 
into cloth by the village weaver it would go a long way to afford 
him substantial relief. In Orissa, castor is grown on almost all home* 
stead )ands in the village. JS^r^-rearing is therefore a most suitable 
subsidiary occux^ation for the people. In each important village there 
should be a co-operative society for the rearing of this silk worm, and 
a demonstrator should be attached ^to groups of such societies for 
giving the necessary instructions to the members. 

(d) The Co-operative Department can do a great deal by organising 
societies for the preparation of agricultural produce, for eitample, oil 
pressing, rice hulling, making. These industries will not only give 
occupation to a certain number of the agricultural population but will 
help agricultural development generally by consex'ving supplies of cattle 
food and manure. Cultivators, as I have already pointed out, should 
be taught by practical demonstration the use of natural manures and 
the benefits to be derived from stall-feeding of cattle, and taccavi 
loans should be given on a more liberal scale for the purchase of 
manures. 

QuE'^tion 20. — MARKETTNa. — (6) Marketing and distribution of 
agricdltural produce at present are very unsatisfactory. The cultivator 
more often than not is forced to sell his produce to the village dealer, 
who is also the mahajan^ at rates which have no relation to the cur- 
rent market prices, because of his indebtedness. This mahajan is thus 
able to appropriate a large share- of the profits. The mahajan in turn 
sells the produce in the nearest market to dealers and commission 
agents, who either distribute it to the consumer or export it. In 
order that the producer should get a reasonable share of the profits 
of his produce, the marketing and distribution of agricultural produce 
needs organisation. This can best be done through co-operative sale 
societies which will deal directly with the wholesale merchants. Such 
organisations will also be in a position to effect improvements in the 
quality and purity of the produce. 

In my replies to Question 4, I have pointed out that post and tele- 
graph offices in rural areas can help the villagers and co-operative sale 
societies by giving publicity to current market prices. 

Question 22.— -Co-operation. — («.) (i) In order to expand the co- 
operative movement, the staff of the Co-operative Department for 
propaganda and supervision should be considerably increased. 

(ii) Non-official agencies can do immense good. They have an un- 
limited field for improving agriculture through the co-operative move- 
ment. Kuling Chiefs, landlords, and well-to-do zamindars can do a 
great deal by organising both credit and non-credit societies amongst 
their tenantry. 

(b) The co-operative movement in the Province has been mainly 
directed towards the opening of primary credit societies for lessening 
the agriculturists^ indebtedness. Some experiments have also been con- 
ducted (o‘.vards organising n<:^n-credit rocieties, but except in the case of 
grain golas, these have not prospered. This may be due to not hav- 
ing the right type of men as members, or to bad management, but it 
is difficult to see why, if properly organised and managed, these socie- 
ties should not be lust as successful in this Province as they have been 
in other pljices. No doubt the provision of cheap credit through primary 
societies is of great importance but it has its dangers also. All that 
the directors of Central Banks and Unions are concerned with is to 
loan out their funds as quickly as possible in order that these may 
earn interest. The welfare of the members of primary sooietieSt at 
present, does not concern them. Loans are given without adequate 

Mr, D, R. "Sethi, 
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um^roductive items as marriages, sradhs^ etc. 

True, there are provisions in the bye-laws of societies which guard 
against these practices, but they are rarely enforced. What is wanted 
is the education of members by means of propaganda, and to make 
them realise that cheap credit is meant for producing wealth and 
must not be squandered away. Unless this is done, cheap credit will 
be a far bigger curse than the village moneylender. 

The organising of non-crcdit agricultural societies is of the utmost 
importance and should be taken up in right earnest by men of experi- 
ence. Without such societies it is not possible to make much headway 
towards the improvement of agriculture. 

(c) When all other means have failed to make a small minority fall 
in with the wishes of the majority in order to give effect to co-operative 
schemes aimed at the improvement of agriculture generally, then legis- 
lation must certainly step*in and compel such minority to join for the 
benefit of all. 

(d) Credit societies in Orissa have not achieved their object. Thej 
have certainly provided cheap and easy money but they have failed tc 
make the cultivator either more efficient or more thrifty. 

Oral EvUeiHM. 

67,606. The Chairman : Mr. Sethi, you are Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture in the Orissa Range of this Province? — Yes. 

67.507. I aec, hy your answer to Question 1 (a), that you are anxious 
that the possibilities of pisciculture should be examined! — ^Ycs. 

67.508. Why do you regard fish culture as important? — In Orissa 
fish forms a very important part of the dietary of the rural population 
and we have a large number of tanks all over the division. As a 
matter of fact, almost every village is surrounded by tanks and if wc 
could find out methods of breeding fish and demonstrate these methods 
to the people, I think that it would do a great deal of good to them. 
It would also be a means of improving the sanitation from the point 
of view of malaria. There are certain species of fish, I understand, 
which destroy the mosquito larv®. 

67,609. In answer to Question 2 (vi), you express the view that a 
quarter-acre plot is too small to be of any real use in teaching agri- 
culture. What would be an ideal size ?— -I should think that to teach 
a number of boys anything of practical agriculture we should have at 
least sufficient land for a pair of bullocks; in Orissa it would be five 
acres. We cannot employ a pair of bullocks economically on a quarter- 
acre plot of land. 

67,510. In answer to Question 2 (x), you are anxious to see model 
farms of aiatable size established and rim on a business basis, so as to 
satisfy the educated middle class folk that a decent living can be made 
out of farming. I take it that you would agree that no experiments 
must be carried out on those farms if they are^to be run on strictly 
eommercial lines?— That is so. 

67,611. Quite apart from that aspect of the question, do you think 
that there is land available in the Province for the middle class youth 1 
-^There is any amount of land in certain parts of Orissa. 

67,512. Have you ever worked out the capital would be required 
per acre for this purpose !— No, 1 have not worked it out. 
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67^613. Would it be virgin soil It would be forest land of course* 

67.514. Have you yourself had the advantage of a visit to agricub 
tural stations cr colleges in other Provinces 1 — I have seen some of the 
agricultural stations in the Punjab from where I come, as also the 
college there. I have also seen Pusa and the agricultural stations in 
the Mysore State. 

67.515. You agree that it is a great advantage to an officer occasion- 
ally to see what is going on in other Provinces Yes, especially those 
stations at which similar work to his own is being carried on. 

67.516. And he also has the advantage of meeting fresh minds; is 
that not so '/—Yes, one pi(;ks up a lot of new ideas from one's brother 
officers working on similar problems in other places. 

67.517. In answer to Question 4 (c), you recommend that prices 
should be advertised in rural areas by the post and telegraph offices, 
and you call them current market prices. Would that be the price 
at the terminal market, or what ( — The price at the nearest gola 
i(market). 

67.518. Would there not be some danger in publishing these pricey* 
which would necessarily be above those obtained by the cultivator, 
unless it were made perfectly plain to the cultivator that a certain 
deduction would be necessary on account of transport ? — I quite agree. 

67.519. You recommend, on page 355, that co-operative societies 
should cease giving cash loans to their members ostensibly for the 
purpose of purchasing manures. Is that because, in your experience, 
the money is sometimes spent on other things ? — As a rule it is always 
spent on something else; very little of it is spent on manures. 

67.520. Would you like to see the loan made in kind? — Yes, we 
have tried that experiment in one or two Central Banks in Orissa and 
it has proved a very great success. 

67.521. Do you mean to say that the Central Bank is actually lending 
out manure Yes, when members of a primary society want money for 
the purchase of manures, they usually go to the Central Bank, but 
instead of giving them the money Ihe Central Bank make the advance 
in the shape of manure. 

67.522. Has that limited at all the amount of value borrowed ?— So 
far as my experience goes it has certainly limited the value for the 
manure ; they simply take the amount of manure they want and no 
more. 

67.523. What about the uninvested surplus funds at the disposal of 
Central Banks?— The Central Banks at the present moment are no- 
thing but cheap-money lenders. They try to put it on to the primary 
societies as fast as they can. 

67,624. Mr. Calvert: Cheap -money lenders did you call them? — ^Yes, 
it is cheap money; they would not get it at that rate from the 
mahajans. In Orissa, in some parts, the interest charged is as much 
as thirty per cent, 

67.525. The Chairman: But you have been able to persuade the 
Central Banks to adopt this plan nevertheless ? — ^We started this only 
two years ago when we took to sulphate of ammonia. 

67.526. Do zamindars in this Province take any interest in practical 
agriculture None whatever. I know of just one instance but that is 
an exception, and I do not know of any one else. 

67.527. Do you think that, if the landlord class took a personal 
interest in progressive agriculture, the rural population would be per- 
fectly prepared to follow their lead? — 1 think so. 

Mr. D. B. SeiKl 



67.528. What do the landlord elafes. who do not take any interest 
in agriculture, do with their spare time /—They spend their time in 
plaOes like Calcutta and other large towns and not in the villages* 

67.529. Mr, Cnlvert : Would you kindly let us know how many 
Central Banks you have ever inspected I do not inspect any Central 
Banks. 

67.630. Do you inspect any unions 1 — ^No. 

67.631. In your opinion all that the directors of Central Banks are 
concerned with is to lend out their funds as quickly as possible; is that 
so T have attended their general meetings and whenever I go to a 
place at which there is a Central Bank I make a point of meeting 
the directors who happen to be there and I always discuss the matter 
with them. They say that as they have to borrow money from A© 
Apex bank tli<\v cannot keep their money idle in the bank for a long 
time but are anxious to invest it as soon as possible. 

67.532. You base your statement upon what the directors have told 
you l—Yes. 

67.533. Dr, Hyder : Have you got many extensive, unoccupied areas 
in the Province on which you could settle youths of Die middle class? — 
I can only speak of Orissa and not of any other part of the Province. 

67.534. Are there large unoccupied areas ?— In the backward dis- 
tricts of Angul and the Feudatory States there are, and I believe also 
in parts of Sambalpur there are large areas of unoccupied land. 

67,635. Have you any idea as to what would be the 'acreage of such 
land? — No. 

67.536. You have got no institution in this Province which imparts 
higher agricultural education? — 1 can only express my personal views 
on that point. I myself think that at present our whole work is very 
seriously handicapped for want of such an institution. 

67.537. I take it that according to the system which prevails here, 
it is part of your duty to train men for your deparlment? May I 
know how many men you have been able to train ?— Up to now I have 
trained two Assistant Directors and about eight farm overseers. 

67,638. Who trains the members of the lower service, such as 
kamdars] — We train them on our farms. 

67.539. Which system do you think is better, your present systmn 
or a system under which the men are trained at a central institution 
and then put them on to the farms?— -The second system would cer- 
tainly be better, because it would relieve the JPeputy Director of a con- 
siderable amount of what I prefer to call work which is not his, legiti- 
mately. 

67.540. Apart from this matter of relief, do you think the system 
would be better because the candidates would derive a better train- 
ing?— They would certainly have a better preliminary training. But 
with regaird to kamdars^ these people must oe trained on the farms ; 
it is no use training them at a college, because we take on actual culti- 
vators as kamdars, 

67,641. But what about the people who are above the kamdant-- 
Our experience with the overseers is this that when they came out 
of the Sabour College they were not as good as the men whom we 
took on ourselves and trained as overseers. These men from the 
college usually suffer from swelled head and think that because they 
have gone through a course of training at a college they know practi- 
cally everything about apiculture. With regard to the senior or Pro- 
vincial Service men I might say that we take on graduates in science, 
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but we have not sufficient time to devote to these men. Pemonally 
I think that the men should be trained first in a college and then thegr 
should go to the farms for ptactieal w'ork, and any promising men frcmi 
among them should be sent up to a research institute where they may 
concentrate their energies on any one particular subject. They would 
then make very good research workers. 

67.542. That is your own opinion 1 — ^That is my personal opinion. 

67.543. Members of the Provincial Agricultural Service should have 
training in research at a central institution or at an agricultural 
college ?~-Yes. An agricultural college will not be of much use in 
this Province unless and until it is affiliated to the University and gives 
a degree and that degree carries as much weight as a pure science 
degree of the University at present. 

67.544. If you had an agiicultural institution and also a degree, then 
you would be satisfied ? — Yes ; I would be. 

67.545. You say somewhere in your note that the number of useless 
cattle should be reduced. How would you reduce them ? — I think the 
useful cattle should be given the serum — simultaneous inoculation, and 
the others should be left unproteot-cd. That appears to me to be the 
simplest method; but I know very little about veterinary science. 

67.546. What about the others ? — ^They should not be given any 
protection. 

67.547. BdhiuJ. P. Var7na: You have always been in Orissa?— I 
have always been in Orissa, except for the three years when I was on 
deputation to the Kapurthala State. 

67.548. Is there any difference betw^een Orissa and Bihar proper! 
— I could not sny: I have no experience of Bihar at all. 

67.549. Thr Pam of Parlakimedi: On page 350 you say; Owing to 
the absence of a provincial agricultural college, the training of the sub- 
ordinate staff of the department is undertaken by the Deputy Directors 
in addition to their other duties. This work takes away a considerable 
amount of the time of these officers w^hich should regally be spent in the 
discharge of their legitimate duties and is therefore an obstacle to 
progress. The re-starting of the college is therefore desirable.’' Where 
would you locate the college ? — That is a question T have not thought 
about. We had a college at Sabour: we have got the buildings there: 
but if we think of locating the college anywhere else than Sabour, I 
think the best place would be Patna, because the University is here. 
My own view is that, if at all it is decided to re-start the college it 
should be linked up with the veterinary college. It would save a consi- 
derable amount of expenditure I may also state that you^ cannot 
separate agriculture from veterinary or veterinary from agriculture. 
The question of cattle-breeding, for instance, is closely connected with 
the growing of fodder crops. Therefore, I think, the agricultural college 
and the veterinary college should be in one place. 

67.550. Do you believe in having both the departments under one 
control?— That is a policy on which I am afraid I cannot express any 
opinion. 

67.551. Do you think Orissa will be sending its boys to Patna ?-“Ye8; 
why not ? 

67.552. There would not be any difficulty t— The Orissa boys now come 
to Patna to take the Honours course; they come to Patna for engineering; 
they used to come from .Orissa to Sabour: we had a certain number of 
boys from Orissa in the Sabour College. I should think there would be 
no difficulty. 

Mr, T). 71, SefhL 



07|ft53. U the use of sulphate ol ammonia for manuring suj^arcane 
mA other mrops becoming more and more popular }<-ln Orissa it is used 
^iefly for sugarcane; it is becoming more popular. 

67.554. Have you been keeping a record!— This last season Govern* 
jnent sanctioned a distribution of eleven tons free of cost. The Banki 
Union purchased ten maunds and supplied it to their constituents; the 
JShurda Central Bank obtained four tons. These are the broad figures 
BO far as I can remember. 

67.555. Is that confined to certain areas only It is only used where 
sugarcane is grown. Orissa is more a rice country than anything else; 
hut there are certain areas where sugarcane is grown, and there they 
use this manure. In the first instance we give the manure free to the 
cultivator to manure one-third of the acreage he has put under sugar* 
xsane. If he sees that the manure is really of any use he goes straight 
off and buys the manure himself next time. As a matter of fact, we had 
.an instance this year in the Khurda sub division. We distributed six 
tons of sulphate of ammonia free in the first instance, but people came 
along to buy the manure and whatever stock we had at that time (the 
season was far advanced) they took and paid for it. 

67.556. What Is the variety of cane grown where this manure is used i — 
Co. 213. 

67.557. That is doing very well, I suppose, and is not being affected 
by any disease? — It has not been affected so far. I have now three 
varieties under trial at the central farm at Outtack, but none of them are 
more promising than Co. 213. 

67.558. Co. 213 gives a considerably greater yield of sucrose than the 
local variety?— -It contains a higher percentage of sucrose, but it also 
gives a considerably greater yield of cane when manured. 

67.559. Has the effect of manure upon the crop been demonstrated to 
the people?— Yes. 

67.560. They are adopting that now ?— Yes; we began distribution of 
flulphate of ammonia only in 1925-26, and they fire now taking to the 
use of it. 

67.561. What about its quality as regards drought-resistance ? — I would 
.not say it was a drought-resisting cane, but it is certainly a cane which 
will stand a fair amount of mishandling. 

67.562. It is a hardy cane ?— Compared with Co. 205, it will not stand 
drought better, it likes water m th^ early stages of growth. I do 
not think it is iu .any way superior to the local cane so far as water 
requirements are concerned. 

67.563. As regards demonstrations, you suggest that a plot should be 
taken somewhere in the villdJfee. Are you in favour of carrying on 
demonstrations in the cultivator's own field ?— That is what we are doing 
nowadays. We do all our work in the cultivator's own field wherever 
we can get an intelligent cultivator who will carry out the demonstration 
under his own conditions. As a rule it is difficult to get such intelligent 
cultivators. We should certainly carry out the demonstration in the 
cultivator's fields under his own conditions; but in cases where it is not 

, possible to get such cultivators, the district boards and Central Banks 
should take over a plot, let the cultivator himself run it, guarantee him 
against loss and leave all the profits to him. Demonstration should be 
done on the cultivator's own field; otherwise it will be of no use^ 
Demonstration farms run by the department will not have very 
mtmch effect 



67,564. How far have you been sucoeeaful in distribntiiig unproved 
seed in Orissa The staff is so small and the area so big^ that we haife 
not done very much. But I may state that during the past five years. 
We have distributed 800 maunds of paddy ; last year alone I distributed 
seed cane for over 500 acres. 


67,505. As regards paddy, is your aim to improve the quality of the 
grain or to increase the quantity of the yield? — In Orissa the quality 
does not count very much; it is the quantity that couivts. But wherever 
we can combine quality with quantity wc prefer that. 

67.566. Have you pinjrapuhs where aged animals can be kept?~~l 
know there is a pinjrapole at Cuttack run by Marwaris. 

67.567. How many animals can they take ? — I could not say. 

67.568. Is it fairly popular?—! do not know whether it is popular,, 
but the Marwaris seem to keep the place going all right. 

67.569. ProfeH^or Gangulee: As Deputy Director of the Orissa rainge 
can you tell the Commission what is the exact nature of your duties ?— 
I have to study the local agricultural practices and think out what I 
can do to improve those practices. 

67.570. You are in charge of experimental work?—Yes. 

67.571. There are four farms in your range ? — Yes. 

67,5732. You are also in charge of the training of subordinates? — ^Yes, 

67.573. And you have additional administrative duties? — Yes, what- 
ever pertains to these farms and to the officers subordinate to me. 

67.574. Do you find time to devote to experimental work ? — I devote 
as much time as I can. The work on these farms is experimental, and 
a considerable portion of my time is devoted to that work. In addition, 

I have to do the training of the subordinates. If I had not to look 
after the training of these subordinates, 1 could devote more time to 
ray experimental work. 


67,575 The training of subordinates takes away a great deal of your 
time. We have been told a great deal about the training of these subor- 
dinates by Deputy Directors. What sort of training are you able to 
give ?— The training aims at making good farm managers of the senior 
recruited men, and making the others good farm overseers who will 
be able to discharge their duties of the farm properly. 

67.576. Do they understand the fundamental sciences involved in 
agricultural practice ? — The Provincial Service men are graduates in 
science, chemistry or physics; we have no botany here. We also recruit 
men who have taken mathematics. They understand the elementary 
sciences, but they do not understand the applied sciences. 

67.577. This is also an arrangement for training graduates for the 
superior grade ? — Yes, that is what 1 have explained 

67,678. I was referring to the training of the subordinate staff t-~For 
the subordinate staff we usually take matriculates, but preferably boys 
who have passed the intermediate examination in science or arts. If 
we can get men from agricultural colleges we prefer them, but as our 
own men from the Province do not go outside we have to fall back upon 
intermediate or matriculate boys. 


67,679. In this experimental work that you carry on, who plans the 
scheme of experiments ?— I plan it for each of my farms, and 1 submit 
it to the Diiector of Agriculture for his approval. 


When you undertake an experiment, do you carry it on for a 
years before you pj,blish the datef-Tes. Id my range, I 
started work on the rices of Orissa in 1916, and I have bera cW^g 
Mr. D. B. SetJa. 
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it on up till now. 1 have been able to select ^ree paddies suited to 
.the three different classes of lands in Orissa. The work is still gomg 
on, and it will go on for some time to come. 

67.581. You give a number of outstanding instances of the success^ of 
^demonstration work in the Province. Could you tell the Commission 
what significant improvement in agricultural practice you have observed 
.actually in the cultivators^ fields in Orissa? — Generafly speaking, it is 
very difficult to observe anything, but if you go to particular areas where 
particular work is being done, you will find such improvements. In 
places where sugarcane of the local variety was being grown, or sugarcane 
was not being grown, we have distributed improved sugarcane, and it 
is growing there already. In certain unirrigated tracts, where we have 
introduced green manuring of transplanted rice or, in irrigated tracts, 
green manuring of broadcasted rice, if you go during the rice growing 
season you will find miles and miles of country having both green manure 
and rice growing at the same time. Of course, when the time comes 
it is puddled under, and after that you cannot see the improved practice 
at all. 

67.582. What is the specific improvement you are referring to; im- 
proved varieties of rice evolved by your department or green manuring ^ 
Manuring is the improvement. 

67.583. In answer to Question 11 (a) (iii), you say: **What is now 
wanted is a scheme for the distribution of recommended seeds in a 
systematic manner all over the Province’\ What is the position now? — 
The position now is that if I have got, say, sugarcane to distribute, 
T have to do the missionary's job; I have to begin witl^ preaching. I 
have to get hold of a co operative society or somebody who will try the 
thing. It is haphazard; wherever 1 can get a person to take the improved 
seed or improved manure, I request him to try it. We ought to have 
a systematic scheme for the distribution of seeds and manures. For 
this purpose we require village demonstration plots. My personal 
experience is that if there is a thing really worth having the cultivator 
will take to it at once. 

67.584. You have no seed farms? — ^No. 

67.585. Through your experiments, if you evolve, say, a new variety 
of paddy, how do you propagate it? — ^At present, this is done by the 
department as well as by the cultivators to whom we originally give 
free seed; our condition is that in case there is a demand for that 
particular seed because it has proved superior to the local seed, we 
will buy back the produce a’t the current market rates, for distribu- 
tion to other people. 

67.586. So, the cultivators grow your selected seeds ?-— Yes, in addition 
to whatever quantity we can grow on our own farms. We purchase 
it from them at the current market rates, and that only o<K 5 urs when 
what is produced on our farms is not sufficient to meet the demand. 

67.587. You suggest that the Imperial Department should deal with 
problems of All-India importance. Could you cite one or two instances 
of problems of All-India importance ?— -Take the case of quality crops 
like tobacco; it is the same as dealing with cotton. Or, take the case 
of fruit culture; that is an All-India question. So far as rice is con- 
cerned, my experience is that a variety of rice which has proved to 
be superior in South Bihar may prove the reverse in Orissa. 

67,688. What is your idea when you suggest that crop experiments 
should be done by the Imperial Department ? Why should not the pro- 
vincial departments do itI-Tlie provincial departments will carry on thi 
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subsidiary work, so to say* It would be a good tbiug if we had a omtrai 
research station, for instance, for fruit culture somewhere for upper 
India. 

67,589. Your idea is that with central reset^ch stations you will be 
able to tackle fundamental problems more efficiently and more economi- 
cally? — Yes. Take sugarcane for instance; that is exactly what has 
happened in the case of sugarcane. We get varieties from Coimbatore, 
we try them from year to year, and if we find any that suit us we keep 
them. 

67.690. And the Provinces will repeat the experiments ?— That must 
be done. 

67.691. And the third stage will be dissemination of the results? — ^Yes, 
through demonstration. 

67.692. In answer to Question 4 (/;), you suggest that special officers- 
should be recruited on short-term contracts. Do you think that is a 
feasible or attractive proposition ? — That depends upon the problem that 
has to be tackled. If you want a really good man, you will have to pay 
him fairly highly, and I do not know if the Government of India would’ 
be willing to appoint a long-term man front outside, as such men at 
present are scarce in India. 

67.593. You are familiar, I take it, with some of the research organisa- 
tions in Europe? — ^When I was in England, I visited the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. 

67.594. What is the system there? Are the research workers recruited 
on short-term contracts ?-~No, they are whole-tim© workers. What I 
really had in mind when I put that down was the trouble about appointing 
local men. You will not, in the beginning, be able to get local men 
competent enough to carry on research work. The short-term contract 
men will train up Indians who will be able to carry on the work 

67.595. You attach a great deal of importance to soil survey. Are you 
satisfied with the nature of the soil survey that you are undertaking ? — 
We have got no soil survey. 

67.596. I understood that it was being carried on in certain tracts by 
the Department of Agriculture ? — The Agricultural Chemist did start the 
work. He surveyed a very small area in South Bihar, but he had to 
stop there; the Legislative Council refused to sanction any further funds 
for the purpose. 

67.597. Apart from that, are you satisfied with the quality of work 
done in that survey ?— -Yes. 

67.598. You would like to see that sort of work extended in the Pro- 
vince ? — ^Ycs. 

67,699. Why? — When I want to try a new manure in any particular 
place, I am not quite certain whether it is really wanted there or not 
until I have tried it. If there was a soil survey, it would give me a 
preliminary indication. 

67.600. You say ‘'Considerable increase in the use of nitrogenous 
manures has recently taken place all over Bihar and Orissa. What are 
the manures ? — Chiefly sulphate of ammonia. 

67.601. Is its use being extended ?-~There is a growing demand for it. 

67.602. In the irrigated area ?— Both in the irrigated and the unirri- 
gated areas, especially where sugarcane and vegetable crops are grown. 

67.603. With the type of demonstrator that you have, are you quite 
satisfied with the nature of the propaganda that they are able 
to carry on?— They do very little propaganda. Any propaganda that ir 
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done in done by the Deputy Director or the Inspectors; the demonstrater^ 
only carry out thfe work there» 

67,604. Let us take, next, the case of Inspectors, Are you satisfied 
with the nature of propaganda they are able to carry on 1 — ^My conten- 
tion is that we have not got a sufficient number of them to cover any 
appreciable area. The Inspectors have to look after the sub-divisional 
farm and at the same time do propaganda work. That is not quite what 
I should like to have. I should like to have an entirely separate, pro- 
perly trained staff for propaganda work. 

67,606. Is your relationship with the co-operative societies close and. 
intimate 1 — In my range it is. I keep in fairly close touch with the co* 
operative societies; otherwise, I would not be able to do any work at all. 

67.606. Do you think the general purpose of cattle breeding should be 
a dual purpose animal, or just a single purpose animal ? — So far as Orissa 
is concerned, we have got quite a suitable type of bullock for our require- 
ments, but our trouble is that these animals do not give any appreciable 
quantity of milk. So far as Orissa is concerned, I would keep to the- 
local breeds and simply try to improve their milking capacity. 

67.607. The liaja of Parlakimedi * By selection? — You cannot 
divorce animal husbandry in this Province from fodder growing 
which is much more important than breeding or selection. In Orissa, 
if we do not tackle the fodder problem, the result will be starvation, 
becjause there is not enough good fodder. 

67.608. Profesw Gariffulee : Has any attempt been made by your 
department to encourage fodder growing?— I have been working on. 
fodder for a number of years but the trouble is to get the people to take* 
it up. The animals have only w^ork for five months in the year. The 
rest of the time the animals are turned out in the fields and they pick 
up whatever they can, and the cultivator is quite satisfied; he does not 
want to feed them any more. 

67,60f>. Do you see any tendency towards the introduction of stall- 
feeding ?— There is scope for that 

67.610. Do you know whether the farmers are taking to proper stall- 
feeding 1 — They stall-feed their animals during the working period. TEey 
feed them on concentrates. 

67.611. You know Ihe co-operative movement in Orissa well In answer 
to Question 22 (d) you say that the co-operative societies in Orissa have 
not achieved their objects and that though they have given cheap and 
easy money they have failed to make the cultivator either more efficient 
or more thrifty. Could you tell us what are the difficulties which face 
the co-operative movement in Orissa I think that the members of these 
societies do not understand what co-operation means, what the move- 
ment stands for. They go to the president of the society or whoever 
loans the money, ask for money, sign a paper and come back and there 
the matter stops. The real trouble is that there is no propaganda work 
to educate them as to why these societies arc there and what they are 

, for. If this is not done, I am strongly of opinion that mere money- 
lending business will do great harm to the people. 

67.612. You think that the right kind of propaganda is not going on t— 
That is so. 

67.613. What suggestions can you offer to improve the position?— I 
think the subordinate staff of the co-operative societies, that is to say 
the bank clerks and the inspecting officers, should be given special train- 
ing in propaganda work. They should be given r small jurisdiction to 
cover. They should hold meetings of the members of the socie^ and' 
repeatedly tell them what the society is meant for* 
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67,614. What sort of training would you like to give these men and 
'where 1—1 think the best people to decide about that ane the officers of 
ithe Co-operative Department; it is rather difficult for me to say anything 
about it. They know mofe. 

.67,615. Would you include agriculture in their training Yes. I 
would include agriculture also. 

67.616. Your idea is that they should tell the people that the co-opera- 
iiive movement stands for the general welfare of the community and not 
merely for moneylending business 1—<3uite so. 

07.617. Mr, Kwrnat: \n answer to Question 1 (a), you state that agri- 
cultural development, including research, not made the same pro- 
gress in this Province as in some others owing to insufficiency of staff. 
Have you in your mind the insufficiency of the subordinate staflE or of 
tihe superior staff ? — Both. 

67.618. You endorse the idea that instead of seven Deputy Directors 
you should have something like fourteen. This was the scheme put 
before this Commission by Mr. Dobbs 1 — So far as the staff of the ranges 
is concerned, I agree with the proposals made by Mr. Dobbs. We should 
have at least seven Deputy Directors, fourteen Assistant Directors and 
a corresponding number of subordinate staff, in addition to the purely 
research workers. 

67.619. Is this stagnation in the department, if one can call it stagna 
tion, due only to insufficiency of staff, or is it due to any particular out- 
look or policy 1 — I am afraid I am not in a position to say anything about 
the policy. All I can submit to this Commission is that the lack of pro- 
egress is due to want of necessary staff. 

67.620. Did you get your foreign training before you entered service 
♦or after you entered service 1 — Before 1 entered service. 

67.621. Since you entered service, you have had no study leave or 
further training 1 — ^No. 

67.622. You suggest that middle class youths could be taught dairying 
as a profession. Have you evei tried whether that could be a business 
proposition ?— I have not tried it as a business proposition, I have a 
small herd on my farm at Cuttack. Experimental farms seldom pay 
but this little herd of mine is paying its way. The demand for milk is 
vei y great in Orissa. Eor instance, if you go to Puri you will be told 
by the gowala that for first class milk he will charge eight annas a Beer, 
for second class milk six annas, and for third class milk five annas. A 
person interested in the thing could certainly make a very good business 
proposition of it if he confined himself merely to milk production. 

67.623. Have you kept regular accounts in the commercial fashion, 
charging to debit ever;^hing that should be charged to debit 1 What 
'dividend could you make on the capital invested 1 — e keep our accounts 
according to the prescribed Accounts Manual. We try ^ take into 
<!onsideration every factor that comes in so far as dairying is concerned. 
Our object is not purely the supply of milk. The herd that I keep is 
meant more for establishing a progeny herd than anything else. Looking 
over our accounts for the last four years, we find that it just pays for. 
itself, leaving out of account the increased vajlue of the young growing 
atock. 

67.624. So far as your knowledge of other Provinces goes, have you 
beard of any other Province where dairying on a small scale has become 
a paying business propo'«ition ? — I have no experience of other Pro- 
vinces but I have heard Mr. Smith's views. I believ^ he is of opinion 
'fliat dairying on a small scale is not a practicable proposition. 

Mr. S. SeiKL 



6?,625. I am asking you this with reforonc^ to the natural course of 
things. If a proposition is a paying proposition, it becomes well-knowit 
and is at once taken up in different parts of the country. Take the 
question of a rice mill. If it pays, people take it up in village after 
village, tract after tract. If dairyii^ were a paying proposition it would 
probably have attracted the attention of men all over the country t— So 
far as dairying is concerned, the fact is that nobody has ever attempted 
to start it up till now. If one or two start and make a success of it, then 
others will take it up. 

67.626. My question was, why have they not made a start, if, as you 
say, it is a paying proposition 1—1 think that at least at headquarter 
stations, Government, either by itself or jointly with others, should start 
dairy farms and prove to the people that these pay. People have not 
taken it up merely for want of the necessary information. 

67.627. You think that the problem is still in the pioneering stage? — 
Yes. 

67.628. air Thomas Middleton : You have told us your method of 
giving practical training to the assistants whom you have taken inta 
the department. Do you ^ prescribe any definite course of 
reading for them ?— No. So far as work on the central experiment- 
al stations is concerned I take them round with me when I am going' 
»jver the fields myself. I tell them what work I am doing and show 
them how to do it and then make them do it. I also explain ta 
them the various experiments 1 make. 

67.629. You give them no systematic course of instruction ; they are* 
left to themselves. I suppose they read books for any technical in- 
formation which they require? — I choose the books for fhem and 
tell them what to read, but I have no means of knowing whether 
they do it or rot; I do not insist on it. 

67.630. You refer, on page 351 of your evidence, to the policy of 
having one small farm in each sub-division and suggest an increase. 
How many small farms would you advocate? One in every import- 
ant village would clearly be impossible? — I do not mea)n a Govern- 
ment! farm. What I mean is a demonstration plot, run by the culti- 
vator himself under the guidance, and where necessary under the* 
control, of the department. 

67.631. To what extent would the departmental control come in 
I would restrict it to advice. 

67.632. Do you propose providing apy grant-in-aid? — No, I would 
not, but I would guarantee them any losses. 

67.633. On page 353 of your note, you refer to the heavy burden 
thrown on the soil because of the extinction and decay of cottage 
industries? What cottage industries have you in mind? — For in- 
stance, the production of cloth for household use. In the Punjab 
almost every villager spins his own yarn and gives it to the weaver 
to make bis cloth for him. I do not say that he can meet all his 
requirements but he can, at any rate, meet part of his requirements. 

67.634. I am not referring to the position in .the Punjab?— In 
Orissa, all the time thart; I have been there, I have not seen any parti-^ 
cular cottage industry which has become extinct, but I understand 
that there used to be that kind of thing before. They used to husk 
their own rice; now they sell the paddy and get the rice from the 
mahxjanB. 

67,638. Is this not because that pays them better ?— I have not gone* 
deeply into th5k matter. 



67)636. You have no definite information as to whether, i&i \^nssat 
Hthe practice of spinning is mu^ less common now than it waifi in 
former times? — I have no definite information, 

67.637. Do the cultivators in Orissa make their own wooden im- 
^plements ?-^They have the village implement maker and they ^ay 
him BO much at harvest time and get all their supplies from him. 
'The carpenter makes the ploughshares and yokes for them and 
’they supply the material, but for the labour they pay him so much 
iin kind at harvest time. 

67.638. You think that this industry will not decline? — No. 

07.639. On page 355 of your note you say that in Bihar and Orissa 
•soils are deficient in phosphoric acid. Can you tell me whether this 
deficiency is general, and whether in all the districts in which you 
’have experimented you found phosphates to be necessary? — In 
‘Orissa wherever I have conducted experiments I have found that 
^crops respond fairly well to phosphates. 

67.640. Is it Plainly in connection with the rice crop that your ex- 
perience lies?— In deltaic Orissa, in the greater part of the country, 
'the only crop is rice, but in thfe upper areas near the hills sugarcane 
and rahi crops are also grown. 

67.641. A crop like gram would not respond to phosphates, would 
iit ?~-No. 

67.642. Mustard and rape? — No. The crops which respond to 
‘phosphates particularly are mothi cow peas, linseed, urid and sugar- 
-cane to a certain extent. 

67.643. You refer to the very great damage done by stray cattle 
in Orissa. Is fencing not practised in any areas?— No. 

07.644. In answer to Question 14, you suggest that the Agricul- 
tural Department should evolve efficient implements which will be 
within the mea»is of the cultivator. If you want improved imple- 
ments and better constructed implements, you have got to increase 
the prices. Can the cultivator afford that in Orissa What I had 
in mind particularly was the Persian wheel and the iron plough, for 
instance, which have been introduced here from the Punjab. At 
present our department gets these made by firms in Calcutta who 
<?harge something like three hundred rupees per set, whereas in the 
Punjab the Persian wheel would be obtained for something like 
eighty rupees. If the production were done on a mass basis we ought 
to get it very cheaply. 

67.645. Are you using the Punjab iron plough in Orissa now ? — 
Yes. 

67.646. Professor Gangulee: On whom would you depend for this 
mass production of implements? — That would have to be undertaken 
fcy some business firm. 

67.647. On private enterprise ?— Yes. 

67.648. Sir Thomas Middleton : You refer to the very poor quality 
of Brahma/ni bulls turned out in Orissa. Is there any evidence that 
the quality has been deterioratin|j in recent years?— The man who 
wants to dedicate therbull tries his best to procure the cheapest kind 
of Brahmani Bull that he can get. 

67.649. But that has not always been the case, has it?— I am talk- 
ing from my experience of recent years. The Brahmani bull has 
always been the worst animal of its kind, in Orissa at any rate. If 
ti man must buy his Brahmani bull, he is certainly not goin^ to spend 
^ lot of money on it; he tries to spend as liHle as he possibly can. 

Mr. D. B. Sethi, 



67.660. The Raja of Parlakimedi : But that is not t\m case m 
Turi, is it? — I do not know; all I know is that Brahmani bulls are 
railways poor and may be seen about in the streets in a pitiably starved 
condition and are worse than useless. 

67.661. Sir Thomas Middleton : You give a melancholy account of 
the quality of the cattle in Orissa and you suggest that demonstra- 
tion and propaganda work in the villages would do a great deal of 

f ood. What do you think could be done in the way of propaganda ?— 
might answer that question by an illustration if you will permit 
me to do so. About two years ago I bought twenty cows for three 
hundred rupees. They were giving not more than half a pound of 
milk per twenty-four hours. 1 brought these cows along to my farm 
and I gave them as much green fodder as they would eat with the 
result that now, in no case, do I get less than three pounds of milk 
a day, I submit that if a cultivator were to keep a smaller number 
of cattle than he keeps at the moment he would be able to feed them 
’better and derive greater benefit from these fewer and better-fed 
animals than he would if he kept a herd some five or ten times as 
large. That is the kind of propaganda work that I should like to 
•oarry on. 

67,652. I grant that you can make the demonstration, but what I 
wish to know is whether it would appeal to the cultivator? Would 
he pay any attention to your demonstration? Would cultivators 
oome round your farm, see the improvement you have effected and 
then go back to their own land and do the same for themselves? — 1 
do not see by what other means we can bring it home to him. If 
he cannot see for himself that, here is a cow which in the beginning 
was only giving half a pound of milk but now is yielding as much 
as three pounds of milk because of a little looking after, then I say 
that the Agricultural Department can hardly do anything more for 
him. 

67,653. What form of propaganda can appeal to the owner of an 
animal who sees its ribs sticking out through its skin and yet pays 
no a/ttention to fodder supply? Do you think that anything will 
induce cultivators to look after their cattle better ? — I am afraid I 
cannot say. If practical demonstration is not going to induce 
these people to feed their cattle better, then I do not know what 
will. 

67,654, We have had enough visual demonstration of the faict 
that the cattle want feeding ?— The only other thing to do is for the 
samindars and landlords to take up the work and carry it on. • 

67,655. Why do they not?— That is a point that I should like the 
'Commission to mk some zamindar. 

67,656. You must have heard many opinions on the point They 
take no interest at all in the matter. 

(The vntness withdrew.) 


Baba TARA FRASANRA CHOSE, Ranchi. 

Bsfrfisi to the <liiestionnaife. 

Qotstion 1.— Rbsbaroh.*— If agriculture is to be intensely developed 
in India more research work will have to be carried on in different 
branches of agriculture, including vegetable growing, fruit growing, 
poultry rearing, animal husbandry, etcetera, and veterinary matters 
by the best experts available whom the country can afford to em- 
ploy. Efficiency in research work should not be sacrificed to the 
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fetish of Indianisation of the services; scientific men of the best 
type should be recruited from England, India and foreign countries 
to carry on research work to improve the agriculture of India, 
upon which mainly depends the well-being and prosperity of the 
population of India. 

Kesearch work should be under the control of the Central Qov- 
crnment and expenses should be met from the central exchequer. 
The number of research workers should be greatly increased and 
research should be carried on both in a central institute and in suit- 
able centres in different Provinces. 

Question 2.~-Agricultubal Education.— (x) Agriculture can be 
made attractive to middle class youths if it can be proved to them 
that agriculture is a profitable Wsiness. This can be done either 
by Government starting demonstration farms on business lines and,, 
by successfully working them, proving that the profit earned will 
suffice to provide a decent living to young men of the middle classes, 
or by Government encouraging people to form co-operative farming 
societies on a limited liability basis. These farms must be demonstra- 
tion farms on strictly business lines and Government should help 
such societies by granting loans free of interest, a/t least for some 
time, and then at a low rate of interest, and also by offering the 
advice of the officers of the Agricultural Department free. 

If Government can establish commercially successful farms in 
each divisional centre, young men of the middle class will gladly 
join them as apprentices, for the unemployment problem among the 
youths of the middle class has become so acute that they are anxious 
to go back to the land. In these farms they will learn how to make 
a decent income from agriculture, after which they will start their 
own individual farms or will join a co-operative farming society 
such as is mentioned above. 

Another measure that will help the young man of the middle 
class to take to agriculture is to invent, by systematic research and 
t'xperiment, improved labour-saving machines and implements suited 
to the conditions of India. Young men o4 the middle class are not 
physically so strong as the cultivators are and therefore if they 
take up agriculture as a profession they will not be able to compete 
with the cultivators as they will not be able to work so hard in the 
fields and will have to engage hired labour, which is becoming scarce 
in rural areas. On account of the industrial development of the 
country, village people are going to work in industrial areas where 
they can earn more. The invention of labour-saving machinery, 
which the young men of the middle class will be able to use intelli- 
gently and with less physical exertion, will help them in making 
their farms pay, as they will not have to employ hired labour and 
will be able to cultivate their farms themselves. 

(xii) Adult education in rural areas can best be carried on by 
organising a villaige co-operatively. By adult education of the 
rural population I mean that the village people should be educated 
in new ideas of improved agriculture, cottage industries, better 
village sanitation and other village welfare works. Their minds 
should be elevated to a higher ethical plane. They should be taught 
to abstain from drink and litigation. A spirit of service should be 
communicated to them which will lead them to work jointly for the 
well-being of the village community. This can best be done by co- 
eperative workers, by persistent preaching, propaganda and de- 
monstration in the villages. For adult educaition, suitable magic 
lantern slides and cinema pictures should be utilised extensively by 
the co-operative workers in tfie villages. 

Bobu Tara Prasanna Ghose. 
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Qvbstion 3.— Demonstration and Peopaganda,— ( a) Prjactical de- 
monstration, on the tieids of the cultivators, of improved methods 
conducted by fhe cultivators themselves under expert supervision, 

(b) The effectiveness of held demonstration in villages cailn ^reat* 
Jy be increased, as 1 have mentioned above, by inducing the cultivator 
to carry on the demonstration of improved methods on his own field 
under expert supervision. Two plots should be taken side by 
tside. On one plot cultivation should be done by improved methods 
-and on the othe'* by the old hereditary methods. At the time of 
liarvesting, the crops of these two fields should be gathered separate- 
ly in the presence of the villagers. The increased yield from the 
field where cultivation was done by improved methods would readily 
convince the people of the usefulness of learning better methods of 
agriculture. If once the improved methods can be introduced suc- 
cessfully in one village, inhabitants of neighbouring villages will 
also adopt these measures readily. 

(c) In my opinion, co-operative workers in rural areas are the 
best persons to induce the cultivators to adopt expert advice as 
they have already gained the confidence of the rural population. 
From my long experience in village improvement work I can ^y 
that preaching and propaganda can best be done by co-operative 
workers in rural areas. In the Khunti sub-division of Ranchi dis* 
•tricl, where the co-operative workers and officers of the Agricultural 
Department worked hand in hand, agicultural improvements were 
introduced very successfully amongst the rural population. 

(d) 1 know of several instances of the success of demonstration 
and propaganda work in rural areas. I describe below only two 
instances. 

In Charid village, in the Khunti sub-division of Ranchi district 
where there is a co-operative society, the members of the society were 
induced to grow groundnut jointly (a new crop introduced for the 
first time in the village) on the field of one of the members. When 
the members found that the groundnut crop they got from the 
field was abouo four times the value of the paddy crop whidi they 
used to grow on it, they readily took up the cultivation of groundnut 
and, in the next year, several plots of groundnut were cultivated 
separately by the members of this society. Every year the cultivation 
of this crop is increasing in Charid and the neighbouring villages. The 
landlord of Charid village also learned the cultivation of this crop 
from his tenants and is now’ doing it extensively. 

In the same village, Charid, one member, Nand Ram Munda, 
was induced by the co-operative workers to grow sugarcane on his 
own field. When he found that this was a very profitable crop (he 
got ten times more than he used to get by growing paddy on it) 
the next year he quadrupled the area of his sugarcane field. Other 
members, seeing that Nand Bam Munda had m^e a good profit by 
growing sugarcane, took up the cultivation of sugarcane and about 
a dozen plots of sugarcane were cultivated in the village the next 
year. Subsequently the cultivation of sugarcane (which was a new 
crop to this part of the country) began to spread rapidly and in 
Ohe current year the Government farm at Kanke could hardly meet 
with the demands for sugarcane setts by the cultivators in Khunti 
area. In another village in Khunti sub-division, Pelwal, where i;he 
whole village has been oo-operativcly orgainised, the co-operative 
workers induced the village people to grow groundnut jointly on 
nplands, and sugarcane on riverside waste land properly drained. 
Both the crops were new to the area. The village people did the 
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cultivation- of both the crops very successfully under expert super* 
vision. In the next year more than ten plots of sugarcane were 
cultivated by the river side by the members. The landlord of the 
village learnt the cultivation of sugarcane from his tenants and be- 
gan to grow sugarcane on his own lands. The cultivatioiv of ground- 
nut also was done the next year by several members on different 
plots. 

I am aware also of striking instances of failure of demonstra- 
tion and propaganda work. In Jamhar village, situated also in 
Khunti sub-division, the officers of the Agricultural Department in- 
duced the landl(»rd, one of the biggest zamindars of the district, to 
grow sugarcane, a crop new to the area, under the supervision of 
the officers of tlie said department. The sugarcane vras very success- 
fully grown, hut not a single cultivator of the village could be in- 
duced to grow :t the next year. 

Another instance of failure of propaganda and demonstration I 
saw in Kutey village in Sadar sub-division of the Ranchi district, 
where there is an old type of co-operative credit society aflSiliated 
to the Ranchi Central . Co-operative Bank. In this village practi- 
cal demonstrations of the cultivation of groundnut and sugarcane 
(new crops to the area) were conducted under the supervision of 
the officers of the Agricultural Department on the landlord’s land 
by the landlord’s men. Both crops were very successful, but in the 
next year the officers of the Agricultural Department failed to in- 
duce a single cultivator of the village to grow them, although they 
promised to supply setts free, manure and the services of a kamdar 
to supervise the cultivation. 

The reasons for such failures are not far to seek Firstly, the 
demonstration was not conducted on the cultivators’ own fields 
through the agency of the cultivators themselves. Secondly, though there 
is a co-operative society in the village, it is simply a loan institution. 
The co-operative workers of the area never tried to educate the minds 
of the people b3' preaching and propaganda. Had it been impress- 
ed upon the minds of the members of the society by the co-operative 
workers that, in order to better their cjondition, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to learn better methods of agriculture and to cultivate paying 
crops, that cheap loans alone would not help them to improve their eco- 
nomic condition but that they should learn to utilise their capital 
more ’ profitably by carrying on agriculture on improved lines, it 
would not have been difficult to induce the members to adopt im- 
proved methods of agriculture. 

In Khunti sub-division co-operative workers by persistent preacb 
ing and. propaganda prepared the minds of the rural population to 
adopt new methods in agriculture and therefore demonstration 
achieved successful results in that area'. 

Question 4.— Administration.— (c) (i) Both the Agricultural and 
Veterinary depaitments are very much under-staffed. For doing the 
work in rural areas the subordinate staff of both the departments 
should be increased. One Agricultural Overseer and one Veterinary 
Assistant should be given to each thana^ if the departments want to 
help the rural population of India. At present only one District 
Inspector is employed with four or five kamdarn by the Agricultural 
Ddjc)artroent to introduce agricultural improvements in a district. 
This staff is quite inadequate to do the work entrusted to them 
ciently. In the current year, when through the efforts of the co- 
operative workers in Khunti sub-division in the district of Bandii 
the cultivation of sugarcane was introduced for the first time in^ 
BijibvL Tara Prasanna Ghos€, 
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forty villages, the Agricultural Department failed to supply a auffi- 
lient number of hamdars and overseers to supervise the cultivation 
of sugarcane introduced in these villages. 

The position of the Veterinary Department is also similar. O^ere 
is at presenii only one Veterinary Assistant in every sub-division 
consisting of about two thousand villages. When an epidemic brealts 
out it becomes impossible for the Assistant to visit one-tenth of the 
villages in which the epidemic has broken out. 

(iii) To improve the transport of agricultural produce from rural 
areas for marketing, more good and bridged roads should be con- 
structed. By establishing a central road board this can be done. 
Government should also encourage private companies to open motor 
services for carrying goods ; by so doing, roads can be made more 
useful to the cultivators as it will facilitate the transport of their 
agricultural produce. 

At the time of construction of roads the Public Works Depart- 
ment and the district boards should consult the Agricultural De- 
palrtraent. In hilly country like Chota Nagpur, roads can be utilised 
as embankments for storing rain water for irrigation purposes in 
the dry season. By constructing culverts at a high level, water can 
be supplied to the uplands during the rainy season which will help 
in converting the upland wastes, whose yields are almost nU^ into 
paddy fields. 

Question 5.-~Finance. — (a) The best step that can be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations is the organisation of 
co-operative societies of the right type in each and every village. 
For short term credit the present system of financing through co- 
operative societies is quite adequate, but for long term credit, with- 
out which a/ny substantial agricultural progress in rural areas is 
not possible, arrangements should be made to allow long term credit 
to the Provincial Co-operative Bank at a low rate of interest, not 
exceeding three per cent per annum from the Imperial Baxdc or 
State Bank. The Provincial Bank will then be in a position to 
allow long term credits (which they are not doin^ now) Centra] 
Co-operative Banks which finance village societies, at a rate of 
interest not exceeding four per cent. The Central Banks in their 
turn will allow long terra credits to village societies at a rate of 
interest not exceeding five per cent. The village societies will then 
be able to allo^v long term credit to their members at a rate not 
exceeding six-ard-a-quarter per cent. From my fourteen years ex- 
perience as a worker for improving the economic condition of the 
village people, J enn say with some confidence that, until some ar- 
rangement is made to grant long term credit to the cultivators at a 
very low rate of interest, no land redemption or land reclamation 
scheme can be worked successfully. In Chota Nagpur the best lands 
of the cultivators are generally taken in {Le., mortgage 

with possession) by the moneylenders. The amount advanced on 
the security of their lands is generally very heavy. The net annual 
yield of these lands, if converted to cash value, will not be found 
to pay an interest exceeding about six-and-a-quarter per cent per 
annum on the advance. Therefore, as I have said before, until some 
arrangement is made to grant long term credits to cultivators alt a 
low rate of interest, no scheme for redeeming their mortgaged 
lands will be successful. Efforts made in the Ohota Nagpur area to 
redeem oultivaters* lands by granting loans to them through co- 
operative societies at eighteen-and-three-quarters to fifteen-and-*five* 
-eighths per cent have totally failed; the men whose lands were thus 
redeemed could not pay the interest and hut of their loans from the 
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net yields of their lauds redeemed, and the result has been that^ 
in those areas where tenants lands are saleable, their lands were 
sold by the societies to realise their loans. Where the lands are not 
saleable the members were much harassed and put to great loss by 
the attempt of the societies to realise their dues by attaching their 
crops and cattJe which were sold by auction at nominal prices. 
Thus the cultivators lose both their crops and cattle but the amount 
of their debts to the societies remains almost the same. It is also 
a very common occurrence that when co-operative societies put pres- 
sure on those of their members who have failed to pay their interest 
and kiHSy those who had redeemed their lands from the mahajam by 
taking loans from the societies again go to the mahaians and mort- 
gage their lands to repay the societies^ debt. So the lands again 
pass into the bands of the mahajmis. Attempts made to redeem 
cultivators^ lands by advancing loans from the societies at a high 
rate of interest have done more harm than good to the cultivators. 

Reclantatioij or improvement of lands is also not possible until 
arrangements can be made to grant long term credits at a low rate 
of interest to the cultivators. For constructing hunda and digging 
of wells for irrigation, for making systematic terraces on sloping 
lands to save them from erosion in Chota Nagpur, long-term loans at 
a low rate of interest should be granted to the cultivators through 
the co-operative societies, 

(6) I am not in favour of the present arrangement for advanc 
mg taccavi loans. The taccavi loans should be advanced to the culti- 
vator through co-operative societies, which should see that the money 
is profitably invested. 

Question 6. — Aokicultural Indebtepness.— ( a) (i) Failure of crops 
cattle disease and litigation. 

It is known to all that in a great part of India the success of 
crops greatly depends on the rainfall. If there is not sufficient rain- 
fall in any year, cultivators do not get good crops and some of the 
lands even remain uncultivated. 

Failure of crops is also due to diseases. Here, in Chota Nagpur, 
it often happens that the paddy crop totally fails in some area on 
account of raya or mndha disease.^. The officers of the Agricultural 
Department say that the disease is due to starvation of the plant, 
there not being sufficient plant food in the soil. The crops are also 
destroyed by floods. When the crops fail or are destroyed the culti- 
vator is compelled to borrow money to meet his household expenses' 
emd the cost of cultivation in the coming year. 

Cattle disease: — 

Everyone knows that the prices of cattle have gone very high as 
compared with prices twenty-five years ago with the result that 
when a cultivator loses draught animals through an epidemic he is 
unable to make up the loss from the very small amount of his sav- 
ings, if any, and therefore has to borrow^ to replenish his stock of 
draught animals 

Litigation : — 

From my long experience as an honorary worker of the Co- 
operative Department I can say that litigation has greatly helped to 
increase the indebtedness of the rural population. To meet the cost 
of litigation, which in these days has become very heavy, the cultf- 
vators have to borrow. Since the village panchayat system became: 
Babu Tara Pramnna Qhoie, 
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disorganised and lost all hold on tha village people no new organisa- 
tion has been established in the rural areas to take its place, ami* 
cably settle disputes amongst the village people and thus save them 
from ruinous litigation. 

(ii) Mostly village moneylenders where there are no co-operative 
Bocieties. These moneylenders chairge a very high rate of interest 
•except when lands are mortgaged to them with possession. 

<iii) Failure of crops, cattle di^asa, prolonged illness and death 
-of working members of the family, and unforeseen expenses on 
litigation. 

(h) Not necessary; special measures will only help to demoralise 
the rural population. They will lose all faith in their own resource 
and ability and will always try to seek p»‘otection under the special 
Jicts. 

-(c) It is not desirable to curtail the credit of cultivators by 
limiting the right of mortgage and sale. By so doing we should rC' 
duce their credit and lessen the value of their property. In Chota 
Nagpur, according ia the law, the tenant cultivators are not allowed 
to sell their lands. The result is that whenever these tenants want 
to raise some ready money they find a purchaser for a portion of 
their holding; they then approach the landlord with the proposal 
that they want to surrender the portion of the holding for which they 
have found a purchaser, on the condition that the land shall be 
settled with the purchaser they have found and that the price to be 
paid by the purchaser wil] be equally divided between the landlord 
and the tenant cultivator, The law prohibiting the transfer of land 
has not succeeded in stopping this method of transfer : it has only 
helped in reducing the value of their land. The tenant cultivator in 
t'lJhota Naupui would have got the full price had there been no res- 
triction, w'here.^s he is now getting only half the value of his pro- 
perty. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) There is no doubt 
that excessive subdivision of holdings is causing loss in agricultural 
efficiency. This can be remedied by consolidation of holdings as has 
been done m the Punjab through the efforts of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment, or by inducing the owners of small plots in one area to cultivate 
their lands jointly. This will increase agricultural efficiency inasmuch as 
big tareas formed by the owners of small plots joining together can be 
properly fenced and intensively cultivated by digging wells and tanks for 
irrigating the whole area. The Co-operative Department should try to 
induce the owners of small plots to join together and form joint farming 
societies. If the Co-operative Department, with the help of the Agri- 
cultural Department, succeeds in making one such society successful 
i.e., profitable to the owners or members, this type of joint farming 
society will greatly increase in number and the problem will be nearer 
to solution. 

(fr) The obstacles in the way of consolidation are the intense conser- 
vatism of the people and the Hindu and Mahommedan law^s of inheri- 
tance. The conservatism of the rural population can be removed by 
persistent preaching and propaganda, and by actual demonstration in 
the villages that consolidated holdings are more profitable than scattered 
ones* 

Question 8 .-— iREiaATiox.— (a) In my opinion there is a possibility of 
vast extension and improvement in the existing systems or tnethoda of 
irrigation But in different areas different methods will be necessary, 
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(i) In the hilly districts of Chota Nagpur there are innumerable hift 
streams and rivulets. There are great possibilities of utilising them for 
irrigating adjoining fields for growing sugarcane and other crops whicb> 
require intensive cultivation, and for converting waste lands into culti- 
vable fields, r think (thpugh I am a layman and have not the expert 
knowledge of an iirigation engineer) that by constructing systematic 
high-level bunds (see my answer to Question 8 (ii) on both sides of these 
hiR streams, fiom the source all along its course, their strength can be 
greatly diminished ana it will be possible, by throwing embankment 
across their beds and providing escape channels, to create big reservoirs 
of water for irrigating vast areas of lands that are at the lower level, 
by timply opening the gate of the escape channel in the winter and djy 
season. As the hill streams take their rise at the highest level and 
descend rapidly, the water from the reservoir constructed at the higher 
level of their course can easily be taken down to the lower level for 
irrigating land. Water can also be pumped up from these reservoirs to 
irrigate lands in the upper level. I suggest that a special irrigation 
otficer should be appointed to find out how these hill streams can best 
be utilised for irrigation purposes. 

(ii) In Manbhum and KSambalpur districts there are vast possibilities 
(»f excavating new tanks and re-excavating old tanks for irrigation 
purposes. In many parts of Bengal and Bihar where old irrigation tanks 
have silted up, these can also be re-excavated. Co-operative irrigation 
societies could be organised for excavating and re-cxcavating tanks with 
the help of those cultivators whose lands will be irrigated from these 
tanks. 

In other districts of Chota Nagpur high level bunds or tanks f»f the 
Kanke type (these bunds wore first constructed at the Kanke (govern- 
ment farm by Mr. Dobbs) w’ill 8cr\e a very useful purpose for irrignlion. 
Chota Nagpur soils are divided into three classes, ri: , sloping uplands 
called inursj (hnu,ra lands, that is lands between the uplands, and the 
low lands, and don lands or low' lands. These chauras are paddy-pro- 
ducing lands. They suffer much from dr’ought: if September rains fail, 
which generally happens in C’hota Nagpur, the crops of these lands suffer 
greatly. As, out of the area of the paddy-producing lands in Chota 
Nagpur, idiaurn lands cover at least two-thirds of the whole area, even 
partial failure of crops on these lands causes famine and scarcity To 
save the crops of these chaura lands, high level bunds should be cons- 
tructed on the slopes of the uplands by throwing embankments parallel 
1o the depressions in which terraces were made for making rhaura 
lands and don lands. In the rainy season storm water coming from the 
highest level of the uplands could be stored here. This watci* will 
gradually sink into the soil and by a process of percolation will preserve 
the moisture in the fields that arp below the level of these hnruh. As 
the chaurn lands will be at a lower level than these bunds, those lands 
will absorb a sufficient amount of moisture and oven if the September 
rains fail there will be enough moisture in the fields to help the early 
paddy to ripen. 

These higli level hvf}ds wull not only save the chaura lands from 
drought but also, by preventing the storm water from descending rapidly 
with great force into the lowlands, help to save the crops of these lands 
from damage. In my humble opinion if systematic high level bunds are 
constructed in Chota Nagpur, it will not onlv improve tho condition of 
the paddy-producing lands but will also greatly increiwe the area of sucK* 
lands. As the embankments of the high level bunds are to be construct 
on the slopes of the uplands, there will remain between the embantoenta 
and the chmra a broad strip of the lower portion of the upland 
which could easily be converted into paddy fields by simply terracing. 

Bnhu Tara Prasanna Ghose. 



In t^o khan mahal villages of Banchi district— Kochbong and Hes^ 
—by storing storm water coming from the top level of tlm uplands in* 
systematic high level bunds constructed on the slopes, considcraW# 
areas of uplands in each village which were suffering badly froni 
erosion have been converted into paddy-producing lands. 

If systematic high level bunds are constructed all over Chota Nagpur 
the benefits that will be derived, in addition to those mentioned abovo^. 
are, firstly, these bunds by catching the greater portion of the storm 
water will not allow it to descend rapidly into the rivers which have- 
their sources on the Chota Nagpur plateau and flow down to Orissa, 
Western Bengal and South Bihar, and will thus prevent destructive flooda 
in those areas. 

Secondly, these high level bunds holding the storm water will help 
the water to sink into the soil. This will make the sub-soil water bring' 
more moisture to the uplands, making them fit for cultivating winter 
crops without irrigation. 

Thirdly, the ^7ate^ collected in the bunds in the rainy season will 
gradually percolate down and re-appear in the beginning of the win^r 
season as springs in the beds of the rivulets, thus creating a perennial 
flow of water into those channels and converting them into sources of 
irrigation of adjoining lands in winter and the dry season. By organis- 
ing a village co operatively, systematic high level bunds could be 
constructed in every village at a very moderate cost. 

(iii) Wells . — Any number of surface wells could be dug for irrigation 
purposes in Chota Nagpur if cultivators were given long-term loans at 
a rate not exceeding six-and-a-quarter per cent. In villages, where thero 
are co-operative societies, four or five cultivator members can be induced^ 
to dig a well jointly for doing intensive cultivation. 

The possibilities of well boring, that Is, tapping subterranean channels 
of water for irrigation, should he properly investigated in Chota Nagpur 
by Government. If the experiment is successful Chota Nagpur can be 
converted into a land of gardens. The greatest drawback in Chota 
Nagpur is the w-ant of facilities for irrigation. If an unlimited supply 
of water could be got by tapping subterranean channels co-operative^ 
irrigation societies could be organised for boring wells. 

District boards with sufllieient income coufd be induced to take up* 
well-boring in Chota Nagpur, 

Question 9.— Soils. —(o) (i) Soils of waterlogged areas can be made 
to yield more if the land is properly drained. For improvement of the 
soils in marshy lands, systematic drainage is absolutely necessary. 

Soils can be immensely improved by proper manuring. To improve 
the soil by the appHeation of proper manure, it will be necessary first 
to make a soil survey of the whole country. The land to be improved' 
must be first analysed and the chemical property wanting in it should' 
be found out before applying manure. The soil can be improved either 
by applying farmyard manure or artificial fertilisers. But to get a suffi- 
cient quantity of farmyard manure, it will be necessary for the culti- 
vators to increase their stock of cattle. l>ntil they can produce enouf^ 
fodder it will not be possible for them to keep a sufficient number <rf 
cattle. In Chota Nagpur cattle suffer much for want of fodder as the 
cultivators ^ not grow any fodder cre^ and the straw from the paddjr 
is not sufficient for the whole year. There are grazing grounds no douM, 
but from January to July the grass <Bes out and little is left. So the onl^r 
means of improving lands by applying natural manure in Chota Nagpur 
is by raising fodder crop on uplands, by applying sulphate of ammoniia 
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'JAU the uplands of Chota Nagpur are very deficient in nitrogen, or by 
increasing the quantity of paddy straw by applying the same manure 
in the paddy fields. The increase in fodder will help the cultivators 
to keep more cattle and more farmyard manure will be available to 
further improve the soil. 

(iii) The sloping uplands of Chota Nagpur sufier much from erosion 
Jby rain water from the high lands. This can be prevented by putting 
'isystematic adla or borders, one foot high, round every plot and by 
•constructing high level bunds, [See my reply to Question 9 (6) (ii).] 

(h) (i). The soils of the uplands in Kanke Government farm have 
immensely improved. Foimerly the soil was very poor. The land being 
on a slope, much deterioration was caused by erosion. The upper half 
^f the sloping land has been surrounded by aih or borders one foot in 
height. This prevented the silts being washed away and improved the 
•soil. These uplands were further improved by applying farm yard 
manure and artificial fertilisers, and where formerly the soil yielded 
practically nothing it is now yielding heavy fodder crops such as mahtn, 
soybeans, and food crops such as groundnut. The lower portion 
of the sloping uplands of the farm have been terraced out systematically 
and converted into paddy fields by constructing a series of high-level 
%undH or tanks for catching the flood water coming from the upper 
portion of the uplands during the rainy season. This water is stored 
in these high level bunds or tanks and by a) process of percolation 
supplies moisture t«» the paddy fields below, which formerly yielded 
jilmost nothing. 

The soil of the waterlogged low lands of Kanke farm has also under- 
gone marked improvement. Since these lands have been properly 
drained they have much improved and are yielding h<»avy crops of 
sugarcane . 

In villages where uplands have been converted into vegetable gardens 
and surrounded by nih and borders and manured by farm-yard manure 
every year, the soil has also improved. In many villages in Khunti sub- 
division where there are co-operative societies, low^ lands have been 
much improved by drainage by the joint endeavours of the co-operative 
workers and officers of the Agricultural Department, and are made fit 
to grow sugarcane which is the most paying crop in the area. 

(ii) The soil of the sloping uplands of Chota Nagpur have suffered 
much and are still suffering marked deterioration on account of erosion 
of surface soil by water running rapidly over them during the rainy 
season. 

(c) Government should try to find out w'hy each particular area of 
cultivable land has been abandoned by the cultivators and should try to 
remove the drawbacks which prevented the cultivators from cultivating 
those lands. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (a) In my opinion, greater use can pro- 
fitably be made of both kinds of manure, natural and artificial. In 
Chota Nagpur the cultivators use no manure on the low lands where 
they grow paddy: they depend entirely upon the washings which these 
lew lands get for fertilising them. Formerly there were forests in every 
village and the io^v lands used to get washing from these forest lands 
which contained rich organic matter and continued to preserve the 
fertility of the soil. But after the systematic destruction of the village 
jungles in Chota Na^ur the paddy-producing lands have lost a good 
deal of their productive power and crops generally suffer on account of 
^rapa or sandha diseases. The cause of these diseases, the officers of the 
Agricultural Department say, and we have also found from practical 
3nbu Tara Prananna Ghose, 
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experience, is starvation, i.c., want of manure* I have already men- 
tioned in my answer to Question 9 (a) (i) that in Chota Nagpur, farm- 
yard manure is not available in large quantities. Whatever farmyard 
manure the cultivators get from their half-starved cattle they use in 
one or two plots of their uplands. Other plots are cultivated without 
any manure and so the cultivator gets a very poor crop from them. 
Oil-cakes are not available in any large quantities in Chota Nagpur as 
the major portion of the seeds produced in the area are exported Yields, 
of both upland and lowland crops of Chota Nagpur can be immensely 
improved by applying suitable manure. As natural manures are not 
available at present in sufficient quantities, artificial fertilisers such as 
surphate of ammonia and gypsum can very profitably be used. 

(6) The wholesale dealers in fertilisers should arrange to supply them 
in sealed bags of moderate sue. These should be distributed to the 
cultivators only through the co-operative organisations. 

(c) By systematic propaganda and preaching among the rural popula- 
tion and by demonstration on the cultivators’ own fields. The pro- 
paganda and preaching should be done by people in whom the villagers 
have some faith or it will be fruitless. The co-operative workers, botb 
paid and honorary, are the best persons to induce the village people to 
use improved fertilisers. Government should in the beginning by giving^ 
handsome grants help the central co-operative organisations to stock 
improved fertilisers and to open depots in suitable centres in the inteiior 
for distribution. 

(d) Recently, in the area of operation of the Ra^nchi Central Co- 
operative Bank and the Khvnti Central Co-operative Bank, through the^ 
efforts of the co-operative workers over 700 maunds of sulphate of 
ammonia have been sold to cultivators, mostly members of co-operative 
societies, to try a fertiliser which is altogether new to this part on a 
small scale for sugarcane and paddy. 

(e) From my personal experience I can say that the effects of 
manuring with sulphate of ammonia and gypsum in the lands of the 
Kanke Government farm and in my own lands are very encouraging. 
But I think the effects of the artificial manures should be tested carefully 
over a wide area. 

(/) By inducing the ryots, by propaganda and preaching, to plant 
quick-growing trees on waste lands and in hedges, and by arranging a 
supply of coal to the villagers at a moderate price by providing special 
facilities for transport. The villagers fully know the value of cowdung 
as manure: they are compelled to use it as fuel because, on account of 
deforestation, fuel has become very scarce in rural areas. 

Question 11. — Chops. — (a) (i) The existing crops can be greatly im- 
proved by making adequate arrangements for distributing selected seede 
evolved on the Government farm among the cultivators. 

(ii) Foj* the introduction of new crops a good deal of propaganda and 
preaching among the rural population by persons wdio have already 
gained their confidence is necessary. Simultaneously, a market should 
also be found for the new" crops introduced or their cultivation will be- 
discontinued by the ryots. For introducing fodder crops much pro- 
paganda and preaching will also be necessary; the cultivators should be 
induced to keep milch cattle and these fodder crops could be utilised 
for feeding them. But until a market is found for the milk and its pro- 
ducts or arrangements made for transporting the surplus fodder crops 
to areas where there is a deficiency by introducing special means of 
transport, growing of fodder crops wilT not be profitable to the cultii- 
vators and w"ill be discontinued. 



(iii) The distribution of selected seeds among the cultivators cim 9 i 
best be done by co-operative organisations. As in the case of populati- 
.aing improved fertilisers, so also in the case of systematic distribution 
*of selected seeds, Government should help Central Co-operative Banka 
to open seed stores, jointly with manure stores, at convenient centres 
in the interior. 

(iv) Gun licenses should be granted as a rule to agriculturists for the 
tprotection of their crops, and should not be refused unless there is some 
ispecial ground for doing so. 

(/?) In place of gundli and 'tnarua groundnut can profitably be culti- 
vated on the uplands of Chota Nagpur. 

(c) The cultivation of sugarcane on the drained low lands of Chota 
Nagpur. 

In the Khunti area of Ranchi district the cultivation of this crop has 
been introduced among the members of the co-operative societies in 
several villages. By growing sugarcane the members are making ten 
times the profit they used to make by growing paddy on those lands. 

The cultivation of groundnuts on the uplands is also bringing more 
profit to the cultivators (who are members of co-operative societies in 
Khunti area) than the cultivation of man^a, gundli or surguja used to 
’bring them. 

The improved seed of dahia paddy supplied by the Kanke farm, and 
^distributed amongst the members of the co-operative societies in Khunti 
area through the Local Central Co-operative Bank, gave very good 
results. It is a very heavy yielding and drought resisting paddy and 
grew very well on chaura lands the lands just below the uplands 
knd at a higher level than the lowlands) and its yield was also greater 
'than that of other varieties of paddy cultivated on such lands. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (i) In Chota Nagpur, the ploughs in 
common use plough very shallow. The improved ploughs are mostly very 
'heavy, and are therefore not suitable for the draught cattle of Chota 
'Nagpur which are small and weak as they do not get suflicient food. 
If a light deep-tilling plough can be invented it will be possible to 
improve the cultivation. Other improved implements can be introduced 
in Chota Nagpur for better cultivation if these can be had at a very 
low price, as the cultivators of Chota Nagpur are very poor and cannot 
afford to buy costly things. 

(ii) In Chota Nagpur the cultivators follow the system of rotation 
of crops in cultivating their uplands. In lowdjung land they cultivate 
paddy every year. Through the efforts of the co-operative workers and 
the officers of the Agricultural Department, sugarcane has been intro- 
duced as a rotation crop on the drained lowlands in some parts of the 
Ranchi district. Groundnut, similarly, has been introduced as a rota- 
tion crop for uplands. Both these crops have proved to be very paying. 

Question 14.— -TMPLEMENTS.~~(a) Yes; it is necessary to improve the 
existing implements and also to introduce new implements and 
machinery. I do not think much research has been done as regards 
useful, labour-saving agricultural implements suited to Indian condi- 
tions. People engaged in manufacturing agricultural implements should 
be encouraged by Government by giving rewards and granting subsidies 
to them, which will help them in the evolution of improved implements 
suited to Indian conditions. 

(h) Pvactierd demonstration should prove that the improved imple- 
-inents will serve the purpose of the cultivators better than those they 
rare using at present. Ibe manufacturing firms should try to supply 
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udian cultiira^ri, poor as they are, cannot be induced to buy theiu erau 
if it is proved to them that these are better than those they are usinit 

(c) The best means for the distribution and sale, throughout the 
^sountry, of improved implements is that the manufacturers should 
appoint all central co-operative organisations as their agents. I have 
already mentioned that the co-operative workers have succeeded in 
gaming the confidence of the rural population and with their help it 
will not be difficult to introduce really good and useful and, at the same 
time, cheap implements. 

Question 15 .— VETERiNAitv.— (f.*) (i) The agriculturists are not makin^g 
full use of the veterinary dispensaries at present. This is due to their 
ignorance and their ingrained conservatism. This can be removed by 
systematic propaganda and preaching by persons who have already 
gained the confidence of the rural population. I cannot avoid the temp- 
tation of citing a case here in support of my views. Aboiit a 5^ear ago 
a cattle epidemic hi'okc out in a village in the Khunti sub-division of tne 
Ranchi district. The Veterinary Surgeon in charge of the dispensary at 
Khunti was sent to the village by the Sub-Divisional Officer to inoculate 
the cattle. He stopped there for two days but he could not induce 
a single viUag*^i to bring his cattle for inoculation. The Veterinary 
Assistant went hack to Khunti and reported the matter to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer vho asked him to take the help of a co-operative 
w’orkcr working in the Khunti area. This worker went with the Veteri- 
nary Surgeon to the village, where there, is a co-operative society, 
collected the village people and explained to them that the inoculation 
of the cattle would save them from the attack of the epidemic. Next 
morning all the cattle of the village were brought to the Veterinary 
Assistant for inoculation. . 

If the officers of the Veterinary Department w^ant to do any good to 
the rural population they Bho\ild co-operate whole-heartedly writh the 
co-operative W'crkers in the area in wdiich the officers are placed, in the 
same way as the officers of the Agricultural Department in Chota Nagpur 
division arc doing ncw'. 

The Veterinary Department should also arrange to train a sufficient 
number oi men of the goymJa caste in veterinary work as the Agricul- 
tural Department in Chota Nagpur lias trained men recruited from the 
cultivator class in improved agricultural methods for looking after* 
demonstration work in the villages. The services of these kamdars are 
placed at the disposal of the central co-operative organisations which 
are introducing agricultural improvements in rural areas. Similarly, 
the services of the gnwalaa trained in veterinary work can be placed at 
the disposal of the central co-operative organisations, in the paid and 
honorary workers of which organisation the villagers have implicit faiA. 
When there is any epidemic or cattle disease in a village these trained 
gowalds can visit the place with the co-operative workers and they will 
meet with no opposition to their inoculations. 

(r/) Conservatism of the rural population. They refuse to have their 
cattle inoeuUti d. Moreover, the Veterinary Department have nof) suffi- 
cient staff. If the villagers are induced to tfvkc the help of the Veteri- 
nary Department the present staff will not bo able to cope with the work 
when contagious diseases break out. 

I do not advocate legislation: we should try to change the mentality 
t»f the village people by persistent preaching, propaganda and demoni- 
iration. Adult education is absolutely necessary in the rural areas for 
improving the existing conditions. This can best be done by organising 
lOO-operative societies of the right type in the villages. 



(/) Please refer to my answer to Question 15 (c) (i). 

So far as my knowledge goes, no fees are charged for inoculation* If 
we can convince the people that inoculation will save their cattle froii> 
epidemics they will be ready to pay inoculation fees. 

Qotstion 16 *— Animal Husbandry.— (o) (i) This can best be done by 
supplying good parent stock to co-operative unions and societies free,, 
or at a omderate price, from the Government cattle breeding farms. 
The number of such farms should be increased, and pedigree bulls^ 
buffaloes, sheep, goats and cocks should be supplied from such farms t<> 
the co-operative societies. 

Of course a good deal of propaganda and preaching is necessary 
amongst the rural population to induce them to improve their cattle by 
breeding from selected bulls. In Chota Nagpur the condition of the 
cattle is very bad. This is due to the scarcity of fodder. The first thing 
that will be necessary will be to induce the village people to grow fodder 
crops. Until that is done the progeny of selected and pedigree bulla 
supplied to rural areas for improving the breed will either die of starva- 
tion or deteriorate. As I have already mentioned, the co-operative 
organisation is the best agency through which all kinds of village im- 
provements can be introduced. The co-operative workers will be able 
to do all the propaganda and preaching and will succeed in convincing 
the village people of the evil of breeding from unfit animals and the 
benefit of breeding from selected bulls. These workers can also induce 
the cultivators to grow fodder crops for feeding their improved cattle, 
and to castrate all unfit bulls. 

(ii) The betterment of the dairy industry can best be effected by 
increasing the supply of fodder crops TJntii the village people can be 
induced to grow fodder crops, this wifi not be possible. We cannot 
induce the ordinary cultivators to grow fodder crops unlil we can prove 
to their satisfaction that fodder growing will be a paying business. 
Through the endeavours of the central co-operative organisations and 
CO operative workers the membeis of societies close to towns can be 
induced to grow fodder crops and to keep good milch cows. There is a 
market in the town for the milk: the return they will get by selling milk 
in the tow n will erujourage them to keep more milch cows and to grow 
more fodder crops. 

Cultivators living in villages far away from towns can also be induced' 
to grow fodder crops if the district boards and municipalities can be 
induced to provide transport facilities and market the fodder for the 
use of the gowalas and other cow-owners of the town. The railway com- 
panies can also help the transport of the fodder crop to those areas 
where there is a demand by fixing a flat rate to any distance wuthin five 
hundred miles or so. 

(b) (i) and (ii). Both these causes have contributed to the deteriora- 
tion of cattle in our district The remedy lies in educating the village 
people to improve the common pastures. I! all the plough cattle of the 
village were employed to plough the grazing lands in season and good 
grass seed were sown, it would help greatly to diminish the inadequacy 
of pasture lands. 

(iii) This insufficiency can be met by importing fodder from places 
where there is an abundance. This will only be possible when railway 
freight is reduced. 

(iv) This drawback can only be reduced by inducing the cultivators 
to grow fodder crops in the rainy season and store them in silos for use 
in the dry season, 

Cultivators can be induced to grow fodder in the dry season under 
irrigation for feeding their milch cows if they find a market fDr the milk 
and milk products and if the business proves to be a profitable one. 
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1[c) Fodder shortage is most marked in our district from February to 
June. After about four .to bix weeks cattle begin to thrive. 

(d) Either by encouraging the cultivators to grow fodder crops on a 
large scale or by importing fodder from districts where it is in abun- 
tdance. 

t{e) Landowners could be induced by the district officers to start 
model dairy farms on their own lands. They may be encouraged by the 
Government by the offer to pay the cost of an expert manager and the 
arrangement of the sale of the dairy produce. 

Question 17.— Aon/ictrLTUBAn Industribb.— ( u) In Chota Nagpur, 
where the cultivators grow one crop only, the number of days an average 
cultivator works on his holding during the year is about one hundred, 
whereas in Bihar where the cultivators grow two crops, it is about two 
hundred days. Tn the slack season if he finds work he works as a day 
labourer; otherwise he spends his time in idleness. If agriculture could 
he initfnsively developed in India the cultivator would scarcely find time 
to do any other work. 

(b) The first thing to be done is to arrange for the marketing of the 
products of the subsidiary industries to be introduced in rural areas. 
If these industries bring more money into the pockets of the rural 
population there will not he much delay in adopting them. 

All the subsidiary industries mentioned in Question 17 (c), can be 
adopted to occupy the spare time of the family, if the Government will 
engage experts to teach them to the village people and also arrange for 
the marketing of the products. 

(r) The obstacles in the way of the. expansion of these industries are, 
want of propaganda and preaching for the introduction of such industries 
in rural ^reas and also want of proper training of the rural population 
to make them fit for taking up such industries. In Indian villages 
people of different castes and religions dwell; so there will be no difficulty 
in introducing different kinds of industries among men of different castes 
and of different religions. The MahommedansT Christians, low caste 
Hindus and aboriginals can take up poultry-rearing, sericulture, lac- 
culture and improved tanning. On the other hand the Hindu cultivators 
oan take up bee keeping, fruit-growing, market-gardening, pisciculture, 
rope-making, basket making, toy-making, dairying, etcetera. 

(d) Yes; it is very necessary. 

(e) It is not desirable that industrial concerns should move to 
rural areas. 


(/) Yes; it is necessary. 

(g) The construction of roads and bvnda and digging of tanks, 
canals and wells in rural areas. 


(h) This* can be done by educating the rural population by means of 
preaching and propaganda to understand the benefit of better sanita- 
tion in their villages. If a right type of co-operative society is orga- 
nised in a village, people can easily be induced to work jointly to 
improve the health condition of their own environments. In some of 
the villages of Khunti sub-division where there are the right type of 
c^perative societies the people have improved the sanitation of the 
vilia|^e by filling up ditches, clearing bushes, improving drainage and 
aiffging wells for the supply of good drinking water. 

9t;miON 18.— AoBrooLTtrBAi, Labour,— (6) There is much shortaue of 
^nCTlturallaWur in (^ota Nagpur which is a very thinly populated 

to f^ t^t labour is extensively 
recruited from Chota Nagpur for tea gardens in Anmn, Darjeeling and 
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the Jalpaiguri districts of Bengal. The remedy lies in stopping, bjr 
legislation, all recruitment of labour from the Ohota Nagpur area,, 
where on account of the shortage of agricultural labour the country ia 
not developing. 

(c) There are vast areas of waste lands in Chota Nagpur. The 
landlords of the villages will be glad to settle these lands on surplus, 
labourers who will come to settle down in the country. The landlords, 
will be willing to settle these lands free of rent for three years, within 
which period the lands will be reclaimed and made fit for cultivation, 
and after this period on the condition of payfng rents at prevailing 
rates. Government should help this surplus labour to migrate by 
arranging free railway passages and making soine temporary housing 
arrangements in areas where the surplus population is going to settle. 
The labour should also be financed by the Government thro^igh co- 
operative societies organised in this colonised area for reclaiming their 
lands. The rate of interest to be charged by Government should be as- 
low as possible. 

Question IO.— Fokests. — (a) In Chota Nagpur, where there are 
forest lands in villages or in neighbouring villages cattle are allowed 
to graze on them. "V^en the trees (generally ml) are big enough cattle 
can do them no harm. The cattle only eat the shrubs and grass grow- 
ing in the shade of these trees. Whore these sal trees are not allowed 
to grow big and are cut after every three years, the cattle should not 
be allowed to graze on these lands as they will eat up all the young 
shoots coming up frcun the stumps of old trees and will thus do damage 
to the forests. When the village people are not careful enough in 
guarding their forest lands, in which new shoots are coming up, against 
the grazing of cattle the forests gradually are destroyed and deforesta- 
tion increases, 

T may mention here that in Chota Nagpur rapid deforestation is 
going on since the last settlement operations about twenty years ago. 
In the settlement records the rights of the landlords and tenants on 
forest lands were not clearly defined. Formerly the zamindars were 
the solo owners of the village forest. The tenants were allowed only to- 
collect dry wood from the jungles for fuel. For building their houses, 
etcetera, the tenants had to get the permission of the landlord to take 
the necessary quantity of timber from the jungles. At the last settle- 
ment the tenants were given the right to take timber from the jungles 
for these purposes without the permission of the landlord. After the 
granting of this right the tenants began to cut trees on the plea of 
re-building old or building new bouses and a regular competition 
began amongst them as to who could cut most trees from the jungles. 
The landlord became helpless against this wanton destruction. The 
criminal courts w^oiild not entertain any application from the landlords 
against the tenants for cutting trees from the jungles, as according to* 
the settlement records the tenants had the right to cut trees, and where 
these courts upon the applications of the landlords summoned the 
tenants, at the time of the trial they were always found to take the side 
of the tenants. As the whole village generally combine against the 
landlord when he brings tree-cutting cases against a tenant, it becomes 
very difficult for the landlords to prove that the tenant has not cut 
these trees with the intention of building or repairing his house. What 
the tenants actually do with the trees which they cut from their village 
jungles is to sell them secretly to the inhabitants of villages havinr 
no forest. When the landlords found it very difficult to save Uie foreste 
from destruction even by appointing forest guards, they themselves 
began to cut the trees and sell them. Thus the deforestation^ 
of Chota Nagpur is progressing very rapidly. Until the rights i|> 
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forest lands are clearly defined neither the tenants nor laxidlords 
care to preserve the forests of the villages. I may suggest here that by 
legislation a portion of the village jungle should be given to the villam 
tenants. They should have the right only to cut trees from one part 
of the jungle for building houses, etcetera, atid should have no right 
to take timber from the landlord’s portion of the forest lands. Both 
the parties will then look after their own share of the forest lands and 
the wanton destruction of forest in Chota Nagpur may then cease. 

(6) The supply of firewood in rural areas may be increased by 
afforestation or by planting quick-growing trees on waste lands and 
as hedges. Systematic afforestation will also help to improve the 
fodder supply inasmuch as forests help to keep the moisture in the soil, 
so that grass and shrubs can easily grow. As I have written elsewhere, 
by inducing the village people to grow fodder crops the supply of 
fodder can also be increased. 

(r) There is no doubt that deforestation has led to soil erosion. 
Afforestation will prevent soil erosion and damage from floods, but 
this cannot be done quickly. Another remedy is to construct systematic 
high-level humh all o\ei the Chota Nagpur plateau. fSee Question 
8 fii>]. High-level hundsy as I have already stated, will stop erosion 
and damage from floods, and by bringing moisture to the soil will also 
help afforestation. 

(r) In Chota Nagpur there is no dearth of waste lands which 
fornierly were under forests, and a portion of these can again be 
converted into forest lands. In a co-operatively organised village the 
village people could be induced jointly to plough such lands in the 
beginning of the rainy season and sow ml seeds on them. They should 
also guard the area for three or four years and prevent cattle from 
grazing away the young plants. 

(/) Sec Question 19 (a) and (e). 

Question 20. —Marketing.— (a.) and (h), I do not consider the exist- 
ing marketing and distributing system at all satisfactory. Agricul- 
tural produce passes through the hands of several middlemen before 
reaching the consumers. By organising eo-operative sale societies in 
rural areas for the joint sale of cultivators’ produce to wholesale dealers 
or to consumers like the co-operative societies for joint purchase and 
distribution organised in urban areas, marketing can be much im- 
proved: growers will get better value for their produce, while whole- 
sale dealers and eonsiimers will get better stuff at a lower price. But 
until cultivators can he properly trained to manage such sale societies 
it will not be possible to make them suceessful. Honesty and loyalty 
on the part of the members are also absolutely necessary. Many such 
societies organised for the joint sale of cultivators’ produce in this 
Province have sadly failed to achieve their object for want of honesty 
on the part of the members and inexperience in business management 
on the part of the managing committees. I say from my personal ex- 
perience that the low moral standard of the cultivators themselves is 
standing in the way of all their progress. Until the moral standard 
of the rural population is improved and they are taught to manage 
the business of joint sale, they will have to depend upon the middle- 
men for marketing their agricultural produce. 

Question 22.— Co-operation.— ( a) (i) The present type of village 
co-operative society organised to grant cheap credit has not done much 
to improve the economic condition of the village people. That rural 
indebtedness is due to the oppression of the rural population by the 
unscrupulous village maJtajaft is an altogether erroneous idea. The 
root cause of the miserable condition of the majority of the rural popu- 
lation is their diseased minds. During the long period of decadence 
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through which India has passed the moral standard of the rural 
population has much deteriorated. Until >their diseased minds are 
properly treated and made healthy and robust, until their moral 
standard is raised, all attempts to improve the economic condition of 
the rural population " will be fruitless. Moral development must 
precede all economic developments. Without moral support all econo* 
mic developments if partially achieved will come to naught at no 
distant date. I have therefore pointed out in my paper* entitled 
** The Village Welfare Society hereto attached, that, in the first 
place, our co-operative societies for rural development should be hospi- 
tals for treating the diseased minds of the members and, in the second 
place, they should bo schools for educating the minds of the members 
to broader and nobler ideas. By these two processes, if we could 
arouse in the mind?, of the members the true spirit of co-operation, a 
real spirit of fellowship and universal brotherhood and an awakening 
of love for, and service to, their neighbours and humanity at large, 
half the baitle would be mou. 

I call this type of society The Village Welfare Society a society 
organised with the aim of doing the greatest amount of good by im- 
proving and educating the minds of the members with broader, nobler 
and newer ideas. 1 therefore from my fourteen years^ experience 
in co-operative work in villages that if we want to promote the welfare * 
and prosperity of the rural population, a village we^lfare society of 
the type I have discussed in detail in my paper should he organised 
in every village. The whole of the village people, rich and poor, high 
and low, educated and uneducated should be induced to join such a 
society. This can be achieved by carrying on persistent preaching and 
propaganda in the village and arousing a spirit of co-operation by 
really earnest and sincere workers. The educated public in India 
should be aroused to a sense of their duty towards their unfortunate 
brethern living in the villages by the carrying on of preaching and pro- 
paganda amongst them by influential officials of the Co-operative 
Department. A central co-operative federation should be organised in 
•each Province, with district co-operative federation hoards as branches 
at each district headquarters, with joint efforts of the official and 
educated public. These institutions should take up the work of organis- 
ing village welfare societies all over the country by maintaining a 
sufficient number of paid and honorary organisers. These co-operative 
'workers should first visit the villages as missionaries for preaching the 
gospel of co-operation ; they should in no way give the villagers any 
opportunity of thinking they are big people, but should mix very 
humbly and freely with the rural population in order to win their 
hearts. If they can once succeed in gaining their confidence everything 
will be simplified and the path of progress will be made very spnooth. 
They will be able to organise a village welfare society by inducing the 
w^hole of the village people to join such a society for the well-being and 
prosperity of the rural population. Once the w^hole village is co- 
operatively organised it will be easier to improve the agriculture of 
the village through the influence of the co-operative workers in the area, 
w^ho have already gained the confidence of the rural population, by 
inducing first the intelligent and solvent section of the village people 
to use selected seeds, improved manures and implements and to grow 
more remunerative crops. Once it is demonstrated in the village that 
improved methods of agriculture bring more money to the pockets of 
the cultivators, the cultivators will readily adopt them. 

Similarly, better methods of sanitation can also easily be introduced 
in a co-operatively organised village; the minds of the people should 
be prepared beforehand by the preaching of the co-operative workers; 
they will therefore adopt the new' methods easily and by their joint 

♦ Not printed. 
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notion will improve the health conditions of their village by prdper* 
drainage, by clearing jungles, by digging wells lor the supply of 
drinking water, by twng precautionary measures in times of <mide» 
mios, arranging for medical help and doing such other work as will im- 
prove the sanitary conditions of the village. 

For want of funds Government has not been able to make adequate 
arrangements for the spread of primary education in rural areas. 
When the village is co-operatively organised and adult members are 
educated up to an appreciation of their village needs by preaching and 
propaganda carried on by the co-operative workers, they will then' 
exert themselves to establish primary schools in their villages by collect- 
ing subscriptions for paying part Of the salary of the ffuru and by 
giving free labour for building the schoolhouse. 

In such villages it will be possible for the Department of Industries* 
also to introduce, with the help of the co-operative workers, a new class 
of cottage industries and also new methods and appliances for improv- 
ing the dying industry of the country. 

In a co-operatively organised village the moral atmosphere will also' 
improve. There will be less litigation, which is one of the main causes 
of rural indebtedness, as disputes will be amicably settled by the 
village ponvhaH. The diink evil, which is doing so much harm to the 
country, will also gradually disappear. 

The (Government should help the growth of the co-operative move- 
ment by granting suitable subsidies to these district co-operative 
federations through the central co-operative federations to meet the 
cost of maintaining a sufficient number of organisers for rapidly multi- 
plying the number of village welfare societies within the district. Of 
course, the district federation wull also take the help of the right type 
of honorary workers to do this work. Until the educated public and 
leisured classes come forward to help the movement it w’ill not be possi- 
ble either for the Government or for the' federation to maintain a 
sufficient number of paid organisers to carry on the work of organisa- 
tion rapidly. 

After these village welfare societies are organised, a properly 
trained staff for guiding the members of the societies to do village 
reconstruction work for improving the economic condition of the village 
people will be necessary. At present the work of the credit societies 
in the villages is supervised by the inspecting staff of the Central 
Banks which finance these societies; about forty societies are placed in 
charge of each inspecting clerk ; these clerks visit the societies simply 
to help the pavchm to realise instalments of loans and interest from the 
members and from the societies due to the Central Banks. They give 
no time to educating the minds of the members w ith newer and nobler 
ideas nor do they think of, or help in, solving their economic problems. 
This class of work is not of the kind which will make the village wel- 
fare societies successful. I am of opinion that the inspecjt’on and 
guidance of such societies should not be entrusted to the staff of tihe 
(Central Banks. The district co-operative federation should n aintain 
a sufficient number of village workers properly trained for looking 
after these village welfare societies. They must have an elementary 
knowledge of agriculture, veterinary and sanitation; they should also 
have some knowledge of improved methods in cottage industries and 
of co-operative principles and accountancy. These workers idiould not 
be given more than ten societies each to look after. If intensive deve- 
lopment of the villacrc is to be done these workers will have to give 
more attexition and time to the village : if too many villages are given 
to them the quality of the work will be bad and there wull be very 
little progress tow^ards real development of the rural areas. 
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J^e reuKMU f®r mf saggortiiiig that ^ y|Uag« welfare aociif^ 
tdioald be yilaoed miMt the •uperyiaSmi and gotaenoe ef preperljr km- 
ed Tillago workers maintaiaed by the district iederatioa board 
firetly, when the whole vUlage k oo-operativdy orgaais^ it will ml 
be necessary in many cases to take loans from any outside agency W 
finance needy members; the well-to-do sections of the village community 
will willingly deposit their savings in their village society bank to 
meet the needs of their needy brethren. It is natural therefore that 
the Central Banks will not care to look after societies which will nOfc 
borrow anything from them. It is generally the case at present that 
those credit societies which have paid up their dues to their Centrat 
Banks are never properly looked after by the inspecting staff of the 
banks. Secondly, by placing the village societies under the supervision 
of the Central Banks“ the village societies will be converted into simply 
loan institutions. The banks will only care to realise their own dues 
from these societies as they are doing now from the credit societies, 
and, so long as their money remains invested in these societies, wHl see 
which individual member is not paying his and interest, simply 

for this reason, that if these are not realised the banks* own dues from 
the societies will fall into arrears. 

The Central Bank should serve the purpose of a financing agency 
and nothing else. When the village societies apply to them for loans 
they should send their manager to the villages to find out the assets 
and general (*ondition of the societies. On this enquiry, the banks will 
decide bow much they can advance and will advance such an amount 
as they think they can safely advance to the societies. 

From my long experience of the co-operative workers 1 can say that 
by placing the societies under the guidance and supervision of the 
Central Banks, they have been much demoralised and not much has 
been achieved towards the well-being and prosperity of the rural 
population. The relations between the Central Bank and the societies 
are as betwciti creditor and debtor; the creditors are always a powerful 
body, invariably more selfish and seldom hesitate to sacrifice the in- 
terests of their debtors to their own interests. I have pointed out very 
clearly in my paper entitled The Village Welfare Society ** how the 
majority of tho Cojitral Banks take advantage of their affiliated 
societies. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, to place the village welfare 
societies under the supervision of the trained co-operative workers to 
be maintained by the district federation boards. The Government 
should grant a sufficient subsidy to the district federation board, 
through the central co-oj^erative federation, to maintain such a staff, 
the X)ay of each worker being not less than fifty rupees per month. 
The Central Banks, which wnll not have to maintain staff under this 
scheme for the supervision of the societies, should cx)ntribute hand- 
somely from their profits towards the cost of maintaining the trained 
supervisors of the district federation board or should greatly reduce 
the rate of interest on the amounts granted to the soeikies as loans. 
In the latter case the societies will gladly contribute their quota towards 
the fund for maintaining these supervisors. 

For the purpose of training the above mentioned co-operative 
workers (organis^^rj ard supervisors of societies) and also managers of 
banks, an institution should be established by the Government, the cost 
of running which the Government should meet. All the development de- 
partments of the Province, viz., Agricultural, Industries, Sanitation, 
Education and Forest, should lend their experienced officers to this 
institution to train the workers in the elements of the subjects of theit 
respective departments. The institution should be placed under die 
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Goroperative Department^ as all the improvements will have to be 
introduced by co-operatively organising the village by co-operative 
workers. The experienced oflBlcers of the department will give training 
in co-operative principles^ practice and accountancy. The cost of audit 
of the village welfare societies should also be borne by the Government* 

(ii) I have already mentioned, in reply to Question 22 (i), that 
without the help of the non-officials, that is the educated public and 
leisured classes such as ssamindars, the co-operative movement cannot 
advance very far by entirely depending on the activities of the officials 
The central co-operative federation and the district federation board 
will be non-official bodies which will get an adequate subsidy from the 
Government. These bodies, by carrying on preaching and propaganda 
amongst the educated classes, will try to attract the services of as many 
honorary workers as possible to supplement the number of paid 
workers. They can also collc^ funds for carrying on village welfare 
work by appealing to the country on the ground that on the prosperity 
of the rural population depends the prosperity of the wHole country, 
as they are the real producers of wealth. 

The Servants of India Society and the Young Men^s Christian 
Associatif'ii have done much for the growth of the co-operative move- 
men! . Other social service societies and missionary bodies, if interest is 
created among them for co-operative work, can do a lot by taking 
charge of the supervision of certain groups of societies. With their 
help the trained supervisors of the soedeties will be able to manage mors 
societies than ten and the progress will be rapid. 

Non-official bodies such as district boards and municipalities can 
also help the growth of the movement by arranging to facilitate trans- 
port to urban areas for marketing the products of the rural societies 
and also helping in the distribution of the same. District boards, by 
arranging to train the gttrm of the primary schools in co-operative 
primdples and practice can greatly help the movement. 

Village gurufi (teachers of primary schools) generally have much 
influence over the village people. If they are properly trained in co- 
operative work they will be able to create a spirit of co-operation 
amongst the village people and the boys of the school, and will be able 
to introduce considerable improvements in the village with the help 
of the co-operative efforts of the village people. 

As district boards are also interested in rural developmpt, these 
bodies should grant a suitable subsidy to the district federation ^ard 
for the expansion and development of village co-operative societies in 
the district because, as I have already said, rural areas can best be 
developed through co-operative organisation in villages. 

The unspent balance with the district board can be granted as long- 
term loans at a low rate of interest to the Central Banks for advancing 
to the individual members, through their respective societies, for 
digging wells, excavating tanks, constructing bund^^ reclaiming waste 
lands, et cetera, an<! at a low rate of interest. 

District boards can also help the co-operative movement by giving 
monetary help to village welfare societies for constructing buildings 
for grain golasty purchase and sale depots, seed, nuFinure and implement 
stores. 

The district boards should make it a rule to start schools in those 
viUsges whidi are co-operatively organised and where ike vill^e people 
ha«e shown their keenness for education by ramng subscriptions m 
their village for paying part of the guru^s salary, by giviM fr^a 
labour to construct the schoolhouse, or by giving land free for the 
school. 
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The district bo*ird, where possible, should give the contracts for 
roads, wells and village school buildings to the nearest co-operative 
societies. 

(b) (i) I am of opinion that the present type of credit society is 
not worth multiplying. I have shown their defects in the paper 
entitled The Village Welfare Society Until the rural population 
is educated to broader and newer ideas by the means already stated 
in reply to Question 22 (a) (i), mere credit societies will not be of 
much help in improving the well-being and prosj^erity of the rural 
population, 

(ii) to (vii) la my opinion all these types of societies can wait for 
the present. We should concentrate all our endeavours on making 
village welfare societies successful. After the village welfare societies 
are properly established they will be able to do the work of these types 
of societies by organising different groups and it will not be necessary 
to organise different types of societies in one and the same village, 
unless the village is a very big one. 

(viii) For improving the breed of cattle it will not be necessary to 
organise a separate society. Village vrelfare societies should be 
supplied free with good breeding bulls from the Government cattle- 
breeding centres. 

<ix) The village welfare society is a society for the betterment of 
village lift3 and its aim is also to improve agriculture, without which 
it will not be possible to improve the economic condition of the rural 
population in India. Much has already been said about this type of 
society. 

(c) I am not in favour of compulsion if things can be done by per- 
suasion. Matters will greatly improve after the village welfare 
societies are properly organised and firmly established there. Yes, I 
do not think there is much harm in introducing legislation to compel 
unwilling persons to join co-operative schemes for joint improvement 
for the common benefit. 

Question 23.— General Education.— -( a) The present system of edu- 
cation has changed the mentality of the Indian people in such a way 
that they look down upon agriculture as a degrading profession. The 
present system of education in no way helps to increase the agricultural 
efficiency of the people. 

(i) In high schools and colleges, agriculture should be introduced 
as a subject for study. Those students who will take agriculture as 
their subject, in addition to the study of books on the subject, should 
be taken to the nearest farm to learn the principles of agriculture by 
direct observations. I may also suggest that for those students who 
will take agriculture as their subject in the high schools arrangements 
should be made to give them practical training in agriculture in a 
demonstration field attached to the school. 

In high schools and colleges, the percentage of the sons of cultivators 
is very small. The introduction of agriculture as a subject in high 
schools and colleges will help to change the mentality of the son^ of the 
middle and landowner classes who generally go to these institutions for 
study, and in creating an interest amongst them for agriculture. Some 
of them, possibly* after finishing their education will want to specialise 
in the subject of agriculture and will join agricultural colleg^ to be 
established in each Province, for getting higher theoretical and practi- 
cal knowledge in the subject. From the graduates of these agricaltoral 
collets officc^rs of the provincial agricultural department Aould be 
recruited. 

Sabu Tara Prasanna Ohose. 



(ii) In middle ec^iools agriculture should be a compulsory subject 
A small demonstration farm should be attached to each school where 
the boys should be made to work and to learn practical agriculture. 

(iii) In elementary schools, teaching should be based on agricultural 
and rural needa Nature study should be made compulsory. On small 
plots within the school compound boys should be taught to plant trees, 
grow vegetables, et cetera. 

(b) (i) Rural education should be based on agriculture and rural 
needs. This will improve the ability and culture of agriculturists, 
while retaining their interest in the land. 

(ii) I am not in favour of compulsory education in rural areas. 
After the village welfare societies are organised and firmly established 
the cultivators will learn the value of educating their children and will 
establish schools for educating them. 

Question 24.*— Atteactinq capital.— (u) Government should estab- 
lish farms on purely commercial lines and, by successfully working 
such farms, prove that capital invested in agriculture will bring a 
fair return. 

(b) It is not clear what is meant by owners of agricultural 
lanas If it means the landlords, the reason for not carrying; out 
improvements is that the capital they might invest in improving the 
land, by constructing hmuls^ et cetera, would bring no return to them 
although the investments might greatly improve the land of the 
tenants. The tendency of the revenue officers is not to allow a fair 
enhancement of rent to the landlord for making these improvements, 
although in Government l^haa mahal villages where tenants' lands 
were improved by constructing irrigation tanks, hundSy et cetera, the 
rents were enhanced. If ** owners of agricultural land " means 
ordinary cultivators, the reason for not making any improvement of 
their lands is that in Cbota Nagpur they are debarred by law from 
freely transferring their lands and therefore there is little chance of 
their getting back the capital invested, if at any time they so wish, 
by selling their improved land. 

Question 26.~-Welfake of Rural Population.— (a) Please refer to 
my paper entitled ** The Village Welfare Society During the long 
period of decadence the rural population of India has undergone much 
moral degradation. Until we can succeed in improving the moral 
standard of the rural population no scheme for improving the well- 
being and prosperity of these people will succeed. 

I have suggested in my paper referred to above that both the 
moral and economic development of rural areas can best be effected 
by organising a village welfare society in every village and carrying 
on the work of such society on the lines indicated in my paper. This 
will help to change the mentality of the people and we shall have 
better sanitation, better agriculture, better medical help, better 
education and a better moral atmosphere in the villages. 

(6) Yes, I am in favour of this, but in conducting the survey the 
Government officer deputed to do it should take the help of the co- 
operative workers of the area, for no one knows better the condition 
of village people than these workers. 

(c) The scope of enquiry should be to find out the extent of the 
cultivator's holding, annual yield from his land, cultivation expenses, 
subsidiary income from any other source, number of members in his 
family, number of his cattle, amount of his daily household expen- 
diture, amotmt of annual expenditure on wearing apparel, amount 
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of his indebtedness, the rate of interest at which he has to borrow 
cash or grain, amount ot‘ lent he pays to the landlord, amount of hii 
expenditure on marriage, sradhs^ and litigation. 

This enquiry can best be done by taking the help of co-operative 
workers of the area’, referring to the haUiyat registers of the naembers 
kept in co-operative societies and to the settlement records of the 
villages. 

In the course of rny co-operative work in villages I studied the 
economic condition of cultivators in a few typical villages of the 
Ranchi district; my enquiry revealed that the condition of the rural 
population of that district is most deplorable; for about six months 
in a year the people live on half rations ; iney even have to live on leaves 
of trees. Their cattle also starve from March to July where there 
are no forest lands. 


Oral Hvidencd. 

67.657. The Chairman : Babu Ta,ra Prasanna Ghose, you are a 
zamindar of Ranchi ? — Yes, and a cultivator also. 

67.658. What is the extent of your zamindari tract? — I have some 
thirty villages in the Ranchi district. 

67.659. Do you farm any land yourself? — Yes. 

67.660. How much land do yon farm ?— About fifty acres. 

67.661. Home farm?— Yes. 

67.662. By means of day-to-day labour? — No. I have some perma- 
nent servants and I also hire some day-to-day labourers at busy 
seasons. 

67.663. As you have been listening to the evidence of previous 
witnesses, you have probably heard a good deal about zamindars not 
taking an active interest in progressive agriculture, or indeed in api- 
culture of any sort. What do you say about that point ? Do you think 
that the charge is valid, that the zamindars do not take any interest 
as a whole? — ^That is so. 

67.664. What made yon take an interest ? — Before I acquired the 
zamindari I started a farm because I have been very keen on agricul- 
ture. I acquired some 400 bighas of land at Kanke where they now 
have the Government farm, but which did not exist at the time. 
After finishing my general education T went to Ranchi for a change, 
and then settled down as a farmer there. For want of proper 
experience 1 lost heavily in the beginning, but that did not deter me 
from pursuing agriculture, because I still had hopes. I have since 
acquired some property in the interior. 

67.665. Have you any sons Yes. 

67.666. Are they going to take an interest in agriculture just as 
you have done?— Yes; they are now reading— the elder one in the 
Science College at Patna. 

67.667. Do you wish them to take an interest in agriculture ? — ^Yes, 
I intend to send one of my sons to study scientific agriculture in 
foreign countries. 

67.668. I suppose a good many of your personal friends are brother 
zamindars ?— Yes. 

67.669. Can you help the Commission by suggesting some means 
which might be taken to encourage and stimulate zamindars to take 
an interest in progressive agriculture, namely, management and so ont 

I can only suggest propaganda work, preaching and demonstratioxt 
Babu Tara Pramnna Ohofe. 
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ITottiing has been done amongst them in that respect. Proper educa* 
tion is also necessary. 

67.670. Do you think that an 3 rthing in the nature of a provincial 
^agricultural society might attract them ? — I hope so. 

67.671. I want to know whether you think so yourself? Do you 
think there is really any hope of stimulating interest amongst zamin- 
dars by means of un agricultural society ? — They can be induced to join 
the society. 

67.672. Does the ordinary zamindar who takes no interest in agri- 
culture never go out into the countryside at all? Does he spend 
most of his time in his house ? — The petty zamindars take some interest, 
T)ut the big zamindars generally do not remain in the villages, but 
live in the towns and so do not take any interest. 

67.673. They arc absentee landlords ?-“-Yes. 

67.674. Would you have any objection to a son of yours learning, 
as a boy, to handle the plough, the seed drill and implements of 
that sort ?— Not in the least. 

67.675. You think there is no more honourable occupation than 
that ?-~I have done the same thing. 

67.676. You have ploughed 1 — Yes ; I have no objection to ploughing. 

67.677. I appreciate the argument which you present in answer to 

S uestion 1 on pa^e 374, as to the Central Government undertaking 
1 research. I see what you mean. But I imagine that you will be 
prepared to agree that although essential research might be carried on 
t>y the Central Government a great deal of experimental work would 
have to be carried on in the Provinces? — Certainly; experimental farms 
will be co!«ductcd in the Provinces. 

(17,678. Have you studied the marketing conditions in this Province f 
—A little. 

67,679. When the cultivator takes his share of the produce to the 
market to sell it for cash, do you think that he gets a fair share of 
the value ?— The greater portion goes to the nuddleinan. 

67,680. Do you think if it were possible to regulate market practices, 
to provide markets where the machinery of marketing would be con- 
trolled, where neutral tallymen would be licensed to weigh or measure 
the produce, that would be an advantage to the cultivator ?—I do not 
exactly understand the question. 

67,081. When a cultivator takes his grain or his produce (whatever 
it may be) to the market, he sells it to a middleman? — He sells it to 
a paihor. 

67,682. Is he a commission agent?— He is not a commission agent; 
he is a middleman. 

67,683. Who does the weighing’ — Generally the pail*ar. 

67,684. ffi there any guarantee that the cultivator is getting a fair 
measure ?— No, 

07,685. If the operation coul3 be carried on by a neutral tallyman, 
would not that be a great advantage to the cultivator 7— Certainly. 
67,086. And so on through the whole business of marketing f— Yes. 

67,687. Do you think that better marketing would have an import- 
ant effect on the producer in giving him confidence that where he 
•could produce better quality he would get the value of that better 
•quality ?•— Certainly. 



67.688. Would you agree that better marketing is very closely 
associated with better communications Yes ; I have stated that in. 
my note. 

67.689. You are fully aware of that ? — ^Yes. 

67.690. In answer to Question 4 (c) (iii), I see that you advocate* 
the establishment bf a central road board for improving the transport 
facilities. I wonder whether you have considered the financing of 
the road system that you are advocating ? — I have not considered the 
financial aspect of it. 

67.691. It is always a knotty point when one has to look for money, 
is it not? — ^Yes. 

67.692. You say, in answer to Question 18 (&), that there is much 
shostage of agricultural labour in Ohota Nagpur, and you want to 
stop all recruitment of labour in Chota Nagpur for the tea gardens. 
Do you think that is quite fair to the labouring classes Until the 
tract is developed all recruitment should be stopped ; it is better that 
they should remain there until the tract is developed. 

67.693. I quite see that it is awkward from an cmploj^er's point of 
view that there should be scarcity of labour, and I dare say there 
is something in the notion that an undeveloped tract is likely to be 
made the slower in its development by the absence of sufficient labour ; 
but, from the broad point of view of Government, do you think it 
is a practical suggestion that the men should be prevented from selling 
their labour in tne best market ?-~You cannot prevent any one. 

67.694. You cannot prevent the labourer from selling his labour in 
the best market ?— I agree. 

67.695. You say, in your answer to Question 19 (a), that you are 
anxious that Government should provide a clear statement of the 
exact conditions on which cultivators are entitled to grazing and other 
rights in the forests. In your experience, there is some uncertainty 
in the matter? — ^Yes. 

67.696. You give your views on co-operation. Do you agree that, 
in the main, there is a lack of healthy activity in the primary societies 
in this Province ?~-Yes ; that is my opinion. 

67.697. What exactly are your objections to compulsory education? 
—I am in favour of persuading the people. By adult education, by 
organising societies of the right type, you can educate the people, and 
when they are educated they will themselves send their children to 
school. 

67.698. But has it not been the experience of all progressive countries 
that there comes a moment when the principle of compulsion must 
be introduced and accepted ?— -Yes. 

67.699. In answer to Question 25 (c), you are talking about con- 
ditions in «the Ranchi district, and you say: ** my enquiry revealed 
that the condition of the rural population of that district is most 
deplorable; for about six months in a year the people live on half 
rations; they even have to live on leaves of trees How is it that 
these people do not go for employment to districts where their labour 
18 in demand? — They do not generally like to leave their hearth and 
home. 

67.700. Is not the habit of emigration fairly well established in 
Bihar and Orissa? Are the people about Ranchi aborigines? — ^Thejr 
are. 

Babu Tara Prasarpa Ghose, 
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e7,m. They are not prone to emigrate ?-«-Soitie of them emigrate, 
but the majority do not like to leave their homes. 

67.702. ProfeBgOT Gangulee\ Are you referring to any particular 
people or to the rural population of the whole district?— I refer to 

rural population of the whole district. 

67.703. Who are they?— Most of them are aborigines. 

67.704. The Chairman: In your note on The Village Welfare 
JSooiety you say thsc a considerable part of the economic backward- 
ness of 4ihe people is due to litigation. Is a great deal of money spent 
on litigation? — Yes. 

67.705. Have you any remedies to suggest?— I have suggested re- 
medies in my note. 

67.706. Would you attempt the experiment of arbitration conducted 
by co-operative societies?— Yes; I am doing it myself. 

67.707. With what success ?— With great success. 

67.708. Profesmr Gangulee ; Could you give us an idea of how many 
oases you arbitrate upon ?— Almost every month I decide one or two 
cases. When they are in trouble they come to me, and I go to the 
village and settle matters. Only recently I went to one village and 
settled a dispute there. When there is a non-member or a landlord 
1 try to induce him to agree to arbitration, but if he does not I take 
the Sub-Divisional Officier with me and through his influence I settle 
the cases. 

67.709. The Chairman: In cases where you settle by arbitlration, 
have you seen any tendency on the part of the unsuccessful party to 
fall back on the law. or do they accept the finding of the arbitrator ? — 
They accept the finding of the arbitrator. 

67.710. Who are the arbitrators: the panchas or individuals ?— The 
panchas also arbitrate; but generally someone from the central 
organisation of the co-operative moment. 

67.711. Sir James MacKenna: You are in favour of starting village 
welfare societies ; have you started any of these in your district ?— Yes. 

67.712. How many ?— Several. 

67.713. Are they coming up to your expectations? — ^Yes, I have 
cited the instance of one of the societies; that is a model society. 
Other societies are also run on the same lines, and they are taking 
up the improvement of sanitation, agricultural improvement, building 
of small schools, etcetera. All my societies are like that. 

67.714. Is your whole time taken up by this work?— Yes; in fact 
I do not find time to look after my own cultivation; I depend upon 
my servants for it. 

67.715. Had you any agricultural experience before you took up this 
work?— As T have stated, I started a farm in 1904, of about 130 acres. 

67.716. You had a good deal of capital before you started that?— I 
had some capital. 

67.717. You had sufficient capital!— Tes. I learned progressive agri- 
culture in the Kanke farm, where the Deputy Director (Mr. Dobbs) 
"had introduced good varieties of sugarcane and groundnut. 

67.718. I suppose you admit that, in starting an experiment like 
-yours, adequate capital is the main need !— Yes. 

^,719. You could not stand for the first two or three years without 
capital behind you!— No. 



67.720. Professor Gang alee: Could you tell us what is the secret of 
success of the co-operative movement in the'Kfaunti sub-division t—Pro^ 
paganda and preaching. 

67.721. Through what agency ^—Practically, I do it myself, and also 
the Assistant Begistriir of Oo-dporative Sooirties, Mr. N. K. Roy. 

67.722. Is it propaganda through non-official agency Yes, and partly 
through official agency. Mr. Roy was of very great help to me. 

67,723 Could you tell us why similar co-operation between the offi'^ 
cials and non-officials is not to be seen elsewhere 1 — Proper propaganda 
has not been carried on among the urban population. I thin]^ many 
people do not know w^hat the co-operative movement is. 

67.724. Precisely. In the Khunti sub-division you have shown what 
could be achieved by this propaganda ?— Yea 

67.725. How is it that this success has not been taken as a model 
in other sub-divisions ?— They are gradually doing it now. I am one 
of the directors of the Ranchi Bank. Having failed to convince the 
other directors of the semndness of ideas, I organised a new bank 
at Khunti with the help of the officers of the department and by 
persistent preacliiug and propaganda, succeeded in organising village 
welfare societies. In that way, I carried out my idea and now the 
department is encouraging these banks to take up work on these lines. 

67.726. In the case of the village welfare societies that you have 
established, what assistance did you receive from the Co-operative 
Department? Did they supply the men for propaganda, or did they 
establish banks? — I am the honorary organiser of co-operative socie*- 
ties for that area, and I organise the societies. 

67.727. Have you received any assistance from the Agricultural Do* 
partraent*^ — Yes, they have co-operated with us whole-heartedl 3 \ 

67.728. Did 3011 receive any assistance from the Education Depart- 
ment ?— Not much, but we have received a block grant from the district 
board. 

67.729. Did you receive any assistance from the Public Health De* 
partment ?— Nothing up till now. 

67.730. What is the attitude of the district boards and other local 
bodies towards your village welfare societies ?— They are practically 
not taking much interest in the co-operative movement. 

67.731. I was not referring to the co-operative movement as such, 
but to the village welfare societies that you have established. What 
is the attitude of the district boards towards them ? Is any assistance 
received from the district boards or other local bodies? — ^No. 

67.732. You say that the youths of the middle class are anxious to 
go back to the land ?— Yes. 

67.733. Do yo i make that statement from observation ? Do you 
know of any Behari young man anxious to go back to the land ?— There 
are several. I cannot say if the whole lot are anxious, but many 
Bengali youths come to Chota Nagpur to settle there. 

67.734. What is their difficulty? Lack of capital ?— Yes. 

67.735. And also lack of knowledge? — ^Yes; knowledge is the main 
thing. There is capital in the country, but there is lack of knowledge. 
Therefore. I suggest that demonstration farms on commercial lines 
should be started by Government for teaching these youths, I had that 
difficulty when I started my farm ; there was no place for learning 
a^oulture. 

Sabu Tara Prasanna Ghose, 
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07.736. We «we told that the Kanke syetem of irrigation is very- 
nc^g^r gmongBt the villagers. Is that a fact 1— We are jnst taring ^ 
introduce it ; we have just begun propaganda work for that* Becenthr 
1 had been to two villages, and 1 have induced the villagers to have 
hij^'-level bttndSi as they have in iAos mahal villages^ which will 
greatly help in converting a big area of waste lands into paddy fielda 

67.737. Did you actually establish a society there? — ^The members 
of my welfare society will do it. In one of the two vilh^es visited theiw* 
is a village welfare society and in the other a new society on the 
same line has been organised. Everything will be done by these 
people, agricultural improvement, sanitation, education, etcetera, aiut 
when you organise a whole village you can educate the people to nerr 
ideas, and they will take them up. Of course, it is ve^ uphill work 
in the beginning, but once you gain their confidence, it is very eaigr. 

67.738. How many men have you to assist you in your work ?*— There 
is the manager of the bgfnk and three inspecting clerks, and there are 
also the guaranteeing union clerks. 

67.739. These people assist you in your village welfare society workt 
-•Yea I do th#* propatsanda to induce the people, and then the men 
T have mentioned carry out the work. 

67.740. You say ** The root cause of the miserable condition of the 
majority of the rural population is a diseased mind and at the same 
time you do not advocate compulsory primary education. Could you tdl' 
us how you are going to cure this diseased mind? — The co-operative 
society is the school; it will educate the village people, and it is the 
beat place for educating them, 

67.741. Mr^ Kamat : There is a suggestion in your note that the 
Veterinary Department should enlist the help of the milkmen, the 
gowalaM^ who should be trained so that, with their help, yon could win 
the confidence of the other village people in the matter of inoculation 
and such like new methods. What is your actual solution ?— The Agri^ 
cultural Department has trained some Jcnmdars of the cultivator class- 
So also, the Veterinary Department should train some gowalan in 
veterinary wc^k such as inoculation. These people, with the help of 
the co-operative workers who have gained the confidence of the 
people, visit the villages and inocul;|te the cattle. No objection will 
be raised to it then. 

67.742. The Itamdnrs are paid men of the department ?— These trained 
gowalas will be paid by the department or by the district boarda 
Even the banks can employ them. 

67.743. The gowalas should be trained and should ht kept as paid 
men in the department ?— Yes. They should be kept, as kamdan, be- 
cause there is not sufficient staff to do the work, and these people can 
be engaged on a small pay. 

67.744. You also make a suggestion that there should be a sort of 
training school, where subordinate members of the various services, 
Co- 0 )!>erativ», Agricultural, Veterinary and Forest, should be brought 
in with a view to give them ideas about propaganda and such like 
things. Will you enla^ 5 »e nnrr. that suggestion of voiirs?— That is for 
training village co-operative workers, for organising village welfare 
societies and for supervising. That is my idea for starting a training 
college. The officers of these departments should be deputed to teach 
them. 

67.745. The officers of which departments should be brought to the 
school The officers of the Agricultural, the Public Health, the Veteri^ 
nary, the Forest and Co-operative departments. 
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67.746. So that each man, when he goes back to his department, will 
'have had a training in the work of each of these departments No, 
I do not mean that. 

67.747. That is exactl;^ what I ask you to explain ?-~The training 
college will be for training the organisers and supervisors of these 
welfare societies. 

67,743.* As rural leaders for doing co-operative work in starting 
village welfare tsocieties? — Yes, and they must have an elementary 
idea of all these departments. 

67.749. As village guides and rural leaders ?~-Ye8. 

67.750. Supposing a man in the Forest Department is trained like 

♦this, then what is he to do ? — I do not mean that the Forest Depart- 
ment officer is to be trained. I mean that the Forest Department 
should depute its officers to train the village workers and to give them 
some idea of the Forest Department. ^ 

67.751. He would help m this branch of co-operative work, in start- 
ing welfare societies ? — ^The village co-operative workers will be trained 
in such a way that they will have an elementary idea of all the develop- 
ment departments and they will organise and supervise the societies. 
That is my scheme 

67.752. As a co-operator of long standing, I would like to ask you a 
few questions on one or two points. You suggest a federation. Have 
you, in this Province, something like a provincial institute at the 
apex? — ^Yes; there is the Federation here. 

67.753. As other Provinces have ? — I do not know what is the condi- 
tion in other Provinces. 

67.754. As a matter of fact, the major Provinces have. What should 
be the recognition given to such a provincial institute by the Govern- 
ment or by the Legislative Council, either by convention or by law? 
Do you think it should be a purely non-official co-operative body, or 
should it have a better statue than that ? Who is the president of the 
Federation here? — The Eegistrar. 

67.755. The head of the Province is not the honorary patron or presi- 
"dent ?— No. 

67.756. You aie not given any subsidy or grant by the Legislative 
Council ? — ^We are receiving some subsidy from Government. 

67.757. You are on the recognised li8t?-~'Ye8. 

67.758. Speaking about the training for the co-operative staff in 
starting banks or supervising banks, it has been said that the weak- 
ness of the movement lies in the fact that there is expansion without 
trained staff. Do you agree with that? — ^Yes. 

67.759. Do you visualise that if Central Banks are to be put upon a 
proper basis, or if they are to be expanded and multiplied, a time will 
come when the Registrar should be given the assistance of a technical 
financial adviser to look after these banking concerns, because, ordi- 
narily, the technique of banking is not necessarily known by people who 
are posted to the office of Registrar ?— Yes, that is so. 

67.760. Would you like the idea of creating a post of Financial 
Adviser to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies ?— -There is no harm 
in it, 

67.761. It is not a question of harm. It is a question whether it 
would do good; or would it be necessary? — It is necessary. 

67.762. Are you influenced, in that opinion, by the fact that in the 
Punjab some such idea is being considered, or given effect to by the 
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creation of a post of Financial Adviser on about Bs. 1,600 1 Have yots 
heard about it?--! know nothing about it. 

67.763. Are you an advocate of land mortgage banks?— -I am not 
in favour of land mortgage banks for financing the rural populaticm, 

67.764. In order to have a sustained continuity of policy in the Oo^ 
operative Department, would you^ advocate tlmt the Local Qovernxnent 
should establish a convention or issue executive orders that, whenever* 
a departure in the policy is made, the various co-operative component 
organisations in the Province, such as your institute, should be consult- 
ed? — Yes, certainly. 

67,766. In your experience as a co-operator, do you think that con- 
stant changes in the office of the Registrar conduce to a lowering of 
the activities of the department ?— -They do. 

67.766. For how long should a Registrar hold office, in your opinion?^ 
—At least for ten years. 

67.767. What are the advantages of keeping one officer for ten years ?' 
— He will gain more experience and work better. 

Do you not think this will have some disadvantages too? — If the- 
Registrar is a man with driving force, it will be an advantage. Sup- 
posing, on the other hand, a change of policy in the department haa 
to be tried at the end of five years, there will be no room for such an 
experiment ’ 

67.768. With regard to village welfare societies, I do not know whe- 
ther you have Jieard of en experiment which has been tried in some 
other Provinces, iinmely, taluqa agricultural development associations t 
—No. 

67.769. These village welfare societies w^ould succeed only in tracta 
where there is the personality and the initiative of an honorary worker 
like you ? — I think among the educated classes it will be possible to 
find organisers to organise societies of that 

67.770. Even in backward tracts? — If proper propaganda is done 
and people are made to understand what co-operation means, I think 
it is possible, 

67.771. How is it that such men have not come forward in other 
divisions of this Province ?— The reason is that the activities of the 
Co-operative Department are wholly confined to loan-giving. 

67.772. They have not realised and appreciated the other advant- 
ages No. 

67.773. Mr. Calvert : From your very interesting note I gather that 
you are engaged on philanthropic work in your sub-division ?— Yes ; 
I am a humble servant of humanity. 

67.774. You favour what you call a village welfare society ?— Yes. 

67.775. You make mention of the difference of opinion regarding the 
single purpose society and the multiple purpose society. May I know 
why you favour the multiple purpose society ?— The main thing in mak- 
ing a society successful is to enlist the sympathy of all the ^ullage 
people, and therefore I am in favour of organising multiple societies. 
We can then induce the village people to join in. By getting the co- 
operation of all the village it would be possible to make the improve- 
ment of conditions in the village successful. 

67.776. You will admit, I expect, that the residents in any one 
village may suffer from difleient economic ills? — ^Yes. 

67.777. You do not favour having a separate society to meet each 
particular object? For instance, a gentleman of your education does 
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cnot ^ant to join an adult education society or a credit society 
.’you can induce the people they will gladly Join. 

67.778. What do you regard as the motto of co-operation ?— Love 
and service. 

67.779. You dc not regard it as self-help and mutual help?— That 
comes afterwards; if you create a spirit of love and service, the other 
things must follow. 

67.780. Do you accept the dictum laid down in the Act that co- 
operative societies must be for the promotion of the economic interest 
of their members I — Yes, 1 do. 

67.781. And that no purely moral uplift society could be registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act?— I do not know what exactly 
- is in the Act, but 1 think that without moral improvement no economic 
f-improvement can be possible 

67.782. Would you agree to the converse also, that without economie 
improvement very little moral improvement is possible ?•— Both would 
go hand in hand. 

87,7S^>. Which do you think should go first?— It is very difficult to 
say, but I think that moral improvement is necessary. 

67,781. Suppose you had again, as you had in 1866, a terrible famine 
in Oriss i and these half-starved crowds all came into refuge camps, 
do you think that Government would be fulfilling its whole duty if it 
preached moral uplift to loose refugees ? — That is a special case ; you 
would have to extend relief to them if such a contingency arose. 

67.785. Do you think that Government might first feed them and 
then talk to them ?— "What I mean to say is that, if there Is no moral 
improvement, then any economic improvement that there may be will 
not last. 

67.786. You do not accept the general principle that insistence on 
moral uplift is the best way of destroying it?— No. 

67.787. In /our multiple purpose society your liability, I gather, 
must be unlimited ?— Not necessarily unlimited, but we can organise 
societies on a limited liability basis also. There is no harm in doing 
that. 

67.788. Does not your welfare society arrange for credit for its mem- 
bers ? — Yes. 

67,780. And therefore, under the Act, it must be unlimited liability? 
—Yes 

67,700. Do yru think thul unlimited liability is good for education or 
drainage or any other of these good ideas?— Yes 

67,791 You ask for the right type of honorary workers, and you 
regard these as the educated public and the literate classes. Why 
will you not have the ordinary cultivator ?— In my part of the country 
they are not sufficiently educated. 

67,702 Do vou not find that illiterate cultivators sometimes possess 
a most rjagnificent characte’»‘ ? — ^Yes. 

67,703. And a real power of leadership ?— Yes, in some cases. 

67,70^ Were not most of the rulers of India in the past illiterate?— 
Not all 

67,705. Was not Ranjit Singh, the latest of all, illiterate ?—Ye.s. 

67,706 Literacr is not necessary for leadership ?— No, but soma 
! amount of education and ideas are necessary, 

Buhu Tam Prasanna^ Gho86, 
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67,797» Which do you think would be the best worked in your area, 
tIIiU ctiltivator with a fine capacity for leadership, or one of the leisured 
^classes Both can become good leaders. 

67.798. But nowhere in jour note do you refer to the actual culti- 
vator as a leader or as an organiser ?•— I have no objection to finding 
•one from the cuJlivator class. 

67.799. Do you find that your society is reaching a stage when it 
will continue the very excellent work which it is doing wichout your 
help and guidance { — Yes. 

67.800. If you were to become too busily engaged in other work, do 
you think that it would still continue t—If the proper spirit is awakem 
•ed then it should continue. 

67.801. Dr. Uyd<r : With regard to the point raised by Mr. Calvert, 
I was wondering whether a man of your culture would agree with what 
Aristotle said on this matter: '^We must first earn a livelihood and 
iihen practise virtue.’^ — I do not know what Aristotle said, but in 
India they are more for moral uplift than for economic improvement 

67.802. You think you>*.‘'elt that virtue would survive when the man 
liad no livelihoo<t 1 — I thirk if the moral standard of the people is 
high they will be the better able to earn their livelihood. 

67.803. Sir TAomaff M iddleAon : You are not in favour of land mort- 
gage banks?— No 

67.804. You think that the ordinary co-operative credit societies 
should afford the loans that are required? — Yes, if they can arrange 
for granting long-term loans. 

67.805. What should be the length of a long-term loan, in your 
opinion ? — At least ten years. 

67.806. Do you think that ten years is the maximum period for 
which a loan ought to be granted te the ordinary Indian cultivator ? — 
In some cases it iffay be extended, but ten years should be the average 
limit. 

67.807. Consider the case of a loan taken for digging a w^ell or 
any improvement of that sort ?— Within ten years they will be able to 
pay back the money. 

67.808. You point out how necessary it is to keep the rate of interest 
down. I think you mentioned the rate as six-and-a-quarter per cent. 
Now take the case of this ten-year loan. That would mean sixteen-and- 
a-quarter per cent or more in each year. Would not that be a heavy 
burden to impose upon a man who has just dug a well? I want to 
find out what, in your opinion, is the longest loan that it is safe to 
grant under Indian conditions. When we grant loans for permanent 
improvements in England it is common to have loans for twenty or 
twenty-five years, but for various reasons the period in India would be 
less. You fix it at not more than ten years. Is that not a very short 
period ?— I consider that ten years would be all right. 

67.809. Would you have no form of credit which allowed loans in 
excess of ten years?— We have in some special cases given loans to 
the members up to fifteen years for redeeming heavily mortgaged 
lands. 

67.810. Is there any practical objection to a loan for that period 1— 

m. 

67 . 811 . If the borrower is a young man and his expectation of life 
18 good, I do not see why he should be limited to a ten-year period t 
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67.812. What is the usual method of paying rent in your part of 
country : in produce or in cash ? — Cash ; but in the uplands the tenants 
pay no rent, while they pay a very low rent in tihe lowlands. 

67.813. How much do they pay ? — ^About one rupee per acre on an 
average. 

67.814. What is the price of paddy in your district ?*— It ranges from 
three to four rupees per mamid, 

67,816. So that a quarter of a mound of paddy would pay the rent % 
—Yes. 

67.816. The Chairman : I want to be certain on one point. You 
want your village welfare society in e\cry village, I take il?— Yes. 

67.817. Assuming that you wish also to arrange for the provisioni 
by co-operative means, of credit to the villagers, that you also wish 
to organise the sale of grain, and that you wish, let us say, to arrange 
a co-operative education society, is it really your suggestion that the 
village welfare society should embrace all these functions under one 
panchayat ? — Yes. 

67.818. Would you have your finances separated as between the various 
functions, or would you ask the villager who joined the village welfare 
society in order to take a part in the communal life and to improve 
the village to shoulder a share of the risk in the sale society? Would 
he take shares in the sale society? — Yes; he would take shares. 

67.819. Would you have all your purposes entered in one set of 
books ? — Different sets of books would be kept. 

67.820. I will take you a little further. Would you ask your mem- 
ber who joins for the purpose of obtaining credit, but happens not to 
wish to sell his grain through the society, to share in the risk of 
trading which would obviously be attached to the sale society, or would 
you have entirely separate books and confine the liability to that of 
the credit society alone? — We would have separate books. 

67.821. So that you will have a series of separate societies ?—Not 
separate societies, but separate accounts will be kept. 

67.822. Is your reason, for wishing that all instructions should be 
carried out under one panchy that you do not think there is enough 
talent in the village to provide separate panchayats for different pur- 
poses ?— No ; that is not my idea. My idea is to get the co-operation of 
the whole village for that. 

67.823. I do not quite see why you want to bring all these purpom 
under one society. So far as I know, all experience in other countries 
is that multiple societies are something of a risk? — I do not know 
what the conditions are in other countries, but we find here that the 
working of multiple societies is very successful. 

67.824. You have village welfare societies. Have you any village 
welfare society providing credit ?•— Yes. 

67.825. Does it also work as a sale society ?— -No. 

67.826. Does it work as an education society ?— Yes : they are estab- 
lishing schools by raising subscriptions, 

67.827. So far as its business goes, it is a credit society which in- 
terests itself in village welfare work?— There are some societies whidi 
do not give any loan but are doing village improvement work. 

67.828. If you ever come to the point where you wish to organise 
sale societies or societies to engage in manufacture or trade, you would 
have to start separate societies? — Sale societies are a complicated 
matter. The time has not come to organise sale societies in my area. 

Bahu Tara Prasnnna Ghose, 
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SfL few Bociet/ies were organised by the Co-operative Department, but all 

them collapsed. 

67.829. JIfr. Danhyx Are you a member of the district board t— No. 

67.830. Did you stand for election? — ^No; I do not care to. 

67.831. Do you find that the state of the roads in your district is 
'deteriorating in recent years ? — No ; I do not think they are deteriorat- 
ing. 

67.832. Could you tell us what assistance you have had from the Agri- 
cultural Department ?— They do their propaganda through us; they 
•.give us their improved seeds for distribution to members; they distri- 
bute their manures through us; they send their staff to supervise the 
work of the members. 

67.833. Have you had any new seeds ?-~Ye8 ; we have introduced the 
cultivation of sugarcane Co. 213, groundnut, Darjeeling potato and 
dahia paddy. 

{The witness withdrew,) 


JBabu BIRBAR NARAYAN CHANDRA DHIR NARENDRA, 
Garbmadhopur, District Cuttack. 

Rc^Hti Is tbs QiMSlIoiinalri. 

Question 1.— Rkseakch.— (c) The question of treating cattle has so 
far received scant attention. India being mainly an agricultural country, 
the protection of her cattle from diseases and death is a prime necessity. 
Such small endeavours in this direction as have hitherto been made have 
been confined to recommending or administering a few medicines of- 
the western school which the ordinary agricultural folk of India cannot 
afford to buy. Research work should be directed to examining the 
indigenous and inexpensive methods of treating cattle, and these should 
Jbe supplemented by western methods. 

i^BSTiON 2 .— Aoricultueal Education.— (viii) Nature study, school 
plots and school farms, as at present organised, are all useless items in 
our educational system/ Students are called upon to cram up a few 
theories under pressure of the schoolmaster's cane. They take no 
interest in them; they do not understand their meaning. 

The best way to achieve the end ivould be to take temporary leases 
of land for each school, the students themselves raising crops in the 
indigenous mode with the help of their books as far as applicable. I 
speak of applying the principles of books reservedly, because these 
sometimes recommend implements and materials which involve costs 
quite disproportionate to the profits made. 

The means I suggest is expected to avert the disinclination to go to 
the fields which is fast gaining ground in our community. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— ( a), (h) and (c). In 
replying to other questions I have deprecated the use of the implements 
^nd materials of the West. I will revise pay views if I am shown a 
greater net profit from my fields than what I get at present, taking into 
•consideration all the costs of purchasing, importing, repairing and mani- 
^pulating the implements and materials. 

The best way to influence and improve the practice of cultivators and 
'incline them to adopt expert advice is to show them to their satisfaction 
^that they can profit more by changing their methods. 
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For this reason demonstration farms and propaganda are neeeasai^ 
in important village areas. The work of propaganda should be conduetep 
on the lines of explaining to the people that the suggestions of agri« 
cultural oflBcers are worth adopting from the standpoint of gain. People 
will gladly and readily change their methods and adopt expert advice^ 
if they are shown that by doing so they will get bigger profits. 

Question 4.— Administration. ~~(c) (i) I am not satisfied with the 
Agricultural and Veterinary services from the agricultural standpoint. 

The Agricultural Department should first examine and ascertain whe- 
ther the use of foreign implements and materials, keeping in 
view the cost, will leave a higher margin of net profit to the cultivator 
than he gets at present. 

If this be possible, the department should popularise their use by 
means of demonstration and propaganda. Measures, such as giving 
pecuniary assistance in the shape of taccavi loans, etcetera, should also 
be taken to enable cultivators to purchase those implements. Also, co- 
operative societies should be instructed to help the ryots in this direc- 
tion. 

If, on the other hand, this be not possible, people should be taught 
by means of propaganda and demonstration how they can multiplj^ their 
yield by inexpensive changes in their wonted modes of cultivation. 

As to the parts subject to flood and drought, such as Orissa, the 
department should devote its best attention to devising plans for pro- 
tecting lands from sand and inundation, as also to finding new crops 
able to withstand flood and drought. 

The indigenous method of treating cattle diseases ahoidd be co- 
ordinated with the western, so as to afford remedies within the easy 
reach of cultivators. 

Sufficient pasture land should be provided in each village area to 
save cattle from starvation till people learn to grow fodder and stock 
it in silos. 

For breeding purposes healthy bulls should bo provided in the 
nofussil. The municipalities and district boards may he asked to main- 
tain bulls of good breed to be lent on hire. The healthy ones amongst, 
those roving in the mofussil as nobody^s property should ^ marked and 
preserved from injury. Export of cattle should be discouraged by 
law. 

These are but a few of the directions in which the Agricultural as 
well as the Veterinary Department should make efforts in the interests 
of the people. 

Question 6.-“Agricultural Indebtedness.— -( a) (i), (ii) and (iii). The 
Indian debtor’s main source of credit is his land. He has practically no 
other source of credit nor any other means of repaying his loan. The 
yielding capacity of his land deteriorates daily, his family continually 
increases in number, the necessities of life daily grow more and more 
costly. He is therefore forced to borrow, and is unable to repay in the 
absence of supplementary means of income. 

(&) and (c)i. I am not in favour of a close-fisted treatment of the culti- 
vators’ creditors, for this would render the cultivator helpless until he 
is made self-supporting by other means. 

The best course to effect the cultivators’ material uplift is to control 
imports and exports. Tlie cultivator should be indirectly forced to 
dispense with those foreign commodities which he can produce at home. 
Control of imports will, while pressing him to become self-supportingi 
result in checking the need for exports. For instance, if foreign clom? 

Bobu Birhar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra^ 
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in mA 4 m kiglu ptic^ itt Hm Ae tyot will priiitt to gilt it 

mumh wt hm^. ih oonteqoi^ce ik^ iii6ii«y required to pBf Mt ^ 
foreign ^ih will W eoved, and it will not be neoeeeary for kirn to 
aell to foreign countries a portion of his staple food crops or other raw 
material to provide this money. The result will be that foodstuffs will 
t)c abundantly available in the country at moderate prices. 

The land tax and other indirect taxes, such as that upon salt, are 
very heavy upon the Indian agriculturist. Their rigour ought to be 
lessened by curtailing the costs of administration. 

Until these measures are brought into being, I have no hope for the 
Indian agriculturist. 

Question 7.— Fraomteniation of Holdinos.— (a) and (6) I am alive 
to the loss in agricultural efficiency due to fragmentation of holdings. 
A limit should be put to such fragmentation by necessary amendments 
in the Tenancy Acts; but legislation in this direction should not be 
such as to create hardship. 

(c) Admittedly, litigation is a drain upon our slender resources, but 
litigation in India mainly relates to money debts, which are due to 
want. A materially well-off population will hardly like to flock to the 
iaw courts for the sake of pleasure. In my opinion, therefore, no prohi* 
bition in this direction is necessary. 

Question 8.— ■Irrigation.— -(a) (i), (ii) and (iii) In a deltaic country 
like Orissa lainfall is very irregular; her lands are often subjected to 
drought. But, having a level coast land and having to carry to the sea 
the whole volume of rain water from the hilly regions of Central 
India, she cannot tolerate an extensive irrigation scheme in the form 
of canals. The existing canals pinch her by blocking up numerous 
natural outlets. Tanks, ponds and wells are the only feasible means of 
saving her from drought. 

Question 9.— RmLS.-~(/?) (ii) and (c) I know of extensive areas in 
('nttack district, Orissa, that have been thrown out of cultivation by 
8and deposit due to blockade of natural outlets; these areas are 
gradually widening. I cannot suggest measures for reclaiming these 
lands, but the means of preventing further deterioration lies in clearing 
out the blockades and leaving nature to do her will. 

Question 10. — Fertilisers. — (/) People would naturally like to us^* 
wood as fuel if they could afford it. but there are parts that have been 
completely dfniided of 'wood. There are also parts in which the rigidity 
of the forest law^s koe])9 people wholly deprived of the benefit of th • 
jungle. What else can the people do but use cowdung cakes for cooking I 
Trees should lie planted through the agen(‘y of local magnates and fores* 
laws should be relaxed in order to enable cowdung to be saved. 
fertility of the soil is diminishing more rapidly in areas where there 
are no trees: the reason seems to he that these areas are entirely 
deprived of the advantages of leaf -manure; that plantation of tree*? 
has become a necessity from the standpoint of fertilisation. 

Question 11. — Crops. — {«) It is for the lesearch w'orkers to point out 
more profitable new crops for our country Generally I m«ay say that 
some new crops able to withstand flood water ought to be devised for 
the flooded tracts. The Indian agriculturist now will Jaugh at the idea 
of growing fodder crops for his cattle; but the growing of fodder has 
‘become a necessity with the extension of cultivation over practically 
all the available land. 

Fodder seeds and other suggested seeds should be distributed to 
agriculturists either free or on payment. The agriculturist should be 
itaught the advantages of growing fodder. 
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We are under the adverse influence of the Arms Act. Sometimes the 
depredations of wild elephants and other wild beasts negative the strenu^ 
ous eflorts of the cultivator and he has no help. A larger number 
licenses for Are arms should be granted^ at leac^ to villages situated int 
the neighbourhood of forests. 

Question 14.— Implements.— (at), (5) and (c). I should welcome any 
improvement in the agricultural implements and machinery, but 1 do 
not favour introducing foreign things, because they will be costly and 
are not expected to pay the expense of purchase. I would gladly have 
them if they were shown to be profitable. 

Agriculturists meet with immense difficulty in procuring even the* 
poor agricultural implements and machinery now in vogue. The reason^ 
in my opinion, is twofold : firstly*, material is not available except at 
high prices and tremendous trouble; secondly, village smiths and carpen- 
ters have been driven by penury to distant towns. Time was whem 
jungle tribes sold unhewn materials for implements freely in village- 
markets for a small price in cash or kind, and the village carpenter and! 
smith shaped the implements at a standard rate of annual payment. 
These healthy organisations are no more. The sole remedy lies in curing 
the under-current of poverty. 

Question 15. — Veterinary. — (d) and (g) I fully advocate legislation 
dealing with notification, segregation, etcetera; nothing but legislation 
will be fruitful. 

B-esearch into animal diseases is necessary, particularly for the pur- 
pose of finding out the good in the indigenous system. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry. — (a) (i) and (ii) Healthy bulls of 
good breeds should be provided in the inofussil and district boards and 
municipalities should be asked to maintain them for hire. Existing 
healthy bulls should be marked and preserved. Good milch cows should 
be introduced. Large dairy farms should be opened in the neighbourhood!, 
of towns to supply milk, as well as good bulls and cows for sale. People 
should be taught to fight diseases easily and effectively. Laws should 
be promulgated for preventing diseases from spreading. 

(b) (i) to (v) I have said, in connection with replies to other ques^ 
tions, that the present condition of our livestock is due to absence of 
sufficient pasture. The small area that is available is overstocked and is 
not everywhere even accessible for want of common paths. Of course 
in settlement papers we find mention of pasture lands, but such records 
are practically useless. To add to our difficulty, we have no knowledge 
as to setting apart land for growing fodder and stocking it against 
emergency. W’e are not very conversant with the methods of preserving 
straw and other cattle foods. The result is that our difficulties are 
exceedingly great when our land becomes parched with the heat of 
summer or remains deluged with rain water. 

(c) In the Province of Orissa, of which my home district Cuttack 
forme part, fodder shortage is most keenly felt between the months of 
March and June, that is to say the zenith of summer, and also between 
the months of August and October when the grazing grounds in low- 
lying land remain snlurated with water. After the rains set in in July 
new grass takes a fortnight or so to grow. Cattle in the low-lying areas 
have a good time for some days only in July, though those of the hilly 
countries continue to enjoy good conditions till the next summer. But 
in the latter case, summer sets in earlier and the high land loses moisture 
quickly. Thus, in the absence of any practice of fodder storage^ the 
cattle of the country are starved for six months in the year. 

Babu Birhar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra. 
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Question 17.— -AoKicuLTURAt Industries —(a) The Indian cultivator 
vrorks in his fields for six months in the year; the rest of the time he 
spends in idleness at home. At present some resort to distant towns in 
search of supplementary earnings during this idle period. 

(&) India is a large country and is agricultural and non-manufactur- 
ing. She has no capital and no organisation to enable her to become a 
.selling country. Foreign sellers have been given free access to her 
markets and no effort is made in the directions of home production. 
Hence she has been reduced to the position of a buying country, and 
thousands of her population have been thrown out of employment. 
Cottage industry is the most suitable way to relieve her masses from 
unemployment and want. It should be first directed to the production 
•of the cultivator’s necessities of life, such as cloth, matches, etcetera, 
which he buys. The State should take the initiative in organising and 
developing these industries. Simultaneously, protective measures should 
be adopted at the ports to promote the growth of these industries, in 
order that they may open the highway for the indigenous industries. 

(c) I sec no obstacle in the way of introducing the subsidiary in- 
dustries suggested, provided the people are effectively taught to adopt 
them, 

(e) Rural areas are the best fields for cottage industries, and should 
be made the centres of such industries. 

Quesiion 18. —Agricultural Labour.- -(/>) Agricultural labour is 
growing dearer from day to day as it is not available in abundance. 
The reason is that (he bulk of the agricultural population, not finding 
their home means sufficient, flock to distant towns in search of employ- 
ment. The causes of want are (1) deterioration in the fertility of the 
soil, (2) increase of family, and (3) diversity of wants, unaccompanied 
by productive industry. The preservation of agricultural labour is 
dependent upon the removal of these causes 

Question 19.— Forests.— (a) and (fr) I do not think that forest lands 
are satisfactorily used for agricultural purposes. In their anxiety to 
derive income from forests, the authorities are in some localities prohi- 
biting the raising of rahar^ etcetera, on forest lands as before. 
Grazing facilities are not at all provided in the forests. The rigidity of 
the forest laws is carried to an extreme, sometimes unlawfully by the 
subordinate staff. In Khiirdha sub-division of the Puri district there 
are villages situated in the midst of forests, but these villages are so 
very handicapped by the forest laws that the people have been forced 
to give up their cattle and swallow foods half cooked with the help of 
dry leaves as fuel. These law’s should be relaxed. Trees should be 
planted in the vififnHHiL Sufficient specified areas with means of access 
and exit should l>e set apart in each village for grazing purposes. 
People should be taught to grow fodder and stock it. Seed of fodder 
crops should be distributed in villages. We are too much occupied with 
the affairs of the towns, whereas the village should form the unit of all 
^our attempts for the material uplift of our people. 

Question 23.— General Education.— (6) (ii) I have said before that 
india is a very large country. No amount of expense and labour tan 
make her people, generally, highly educated; it is not possible in tne 
nature of things. But there ouj^t to be a general leavening of literacy. 
People should be given the facility to undcrsland things; hence compul- 
sory primary education in the country is very necessary. India was 
happier in pre-British days when she claimed a greater percentage of 
literacy than at present. 

Question 25,— Welfare of Rural Poful-ation.— (a) Unless people are 
•enabled to understand things by the spread of literacy, they will never 
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listen to any sermons on the rules of hygiene. The removal of want anA 
the spread of literacy are the only means of making them healthy. 1 am 
afraid we start at the wrong end when we attempt to improve heal& 
without first providing nourishment. 

Oral EviifSRss. 

67.834. The Chairman : Balm Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir 
Narendra, do you wish to add anything to your note at this stage t — 
No. I have fever, and therefore I will not be able to answer many ques^ 
tions, but I shall answer as many as I can if you will bear with me; 
patiently. 

67.835. Are you an agriculturist ? — I have got some land of my own, 

67.836. Do you farm yourself? — I have a home farm, but I, myself^ 
do not cultivate. 

67.837. You have a home farm; do you take some interest in it? — Yes; 

I do take some interest in it. 

67.838. Oo you agree that 7amindars, as a claas, do not take that 
lead in agricultural matters which they ought to take ? — There are a few 
liamindars who take some interest in agricultural matters; but all ramin- 
dars do not take that interest. 

67.839. Do you think it would be a good thing if a larger proportion* 
took an active interest? — Of course I do. 

67.840. Have you any means to suggest by which they might he en- 
couraged to take greater interest?— It depends upon the nature of the 
man whether he takes an interest or not. I do not see how ^‘an be 
induced to take interest in agriculture. There are some zamindars who 
do take interest even now. 

67.841. Would you turn to j^our answer to Question 14 ? Why havo 
the village smiths and carpenters been driven by penury to distant 
towns? How did it come about? — As they have not sufficient food in 
their village, they go to Calcutta and Jamshedpur where they get more 
wages, 

67.842. Have conditions deteriorated in the villages? — There is un- 
certainty of crops. Sometimes in Orissa we get high floods which spoir 
our crops. There a?e a few areas which are irrigated, but they also* 
have deteriorated. 

67.843. Floods in Orissa are nothing new; they have existed from time 
immemorial, have they not? — Floods used to occur within intervals of 
fifteen or twenty years, but now they are occurring every year. 

67.844. T do not quite see why it should press more heavily on smiths 
and carpenters. Are there no smiths or carpenters in your village? — 
There are smiths and carpenters in some villages, but not in all villages. 

67.845. I understand that you think that nno way of improving the 
lot of the cultivator in India wmnld be forcibly to deprive him of the use 
of what you call ^^those foreign commodities which he can prodneo at 
home.'’ Do you mean to include cloth made in factories in India or 
not ? — Of course. Formerly they were growing cotton; now they do not. 
They purchase many things now, and in order to find money for that 
they sell their paddy, which is the only crop which they can sell for 
money. They are extravagant sometimes and as a conseqiienoe they 
sell away all their paddy and do not keep enough for themselves. 

You are going to deny the cultivator the advantage of cheap goodr 
manufactured in factories (never mind whether they are made in 
factories in Bombay ot factories in Birmingham ; the economic result i«5 
the same) I 
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67|S4e* Are you anxious to see a rise in the standard of living amongst 
the cuTtivafors ?— ‘Yes. 

67.847. Would not a rise in the standard of living inevitably involve 
the purchase of commodities made by other people?— Yes. There i»- 
no harm in their using those commodities if they can get more pro- 
duce from their lands than they are getting now. 

67.848. Do you think that the result will be a rise in the standard of* 
living, if you insist that he should make everything that he uses with • 
his own hands? — He should do as much as possible. 

67,840. Would you mind telling me whether you made the spectacles 
that you are wearing to-day ?— No. 

67.850. Could you make spectacles? — I cannot, 

67.851. Could you make any of the clothes that you are wearing to- 
day can 1 « 

07,852 Could you make your boots?— No. 

67.853. Did you make the razor with which you shaved this morning t‘ 
— No. 

67.854. Did you make the telephone that you use ?— No. 

67.855. Do you ever go in a motor car?— Yes. 

67.856. Could you make one ?— No. If we are taught we can. 

67.857. Do you like a fan in the hot weather? — ^Yes. 

67.858. Can you make a fan? — No; how can I, unless I am taught? 

67.859. Do you like icc in your drink in the hot weather? — Yes. 

67.860. Can you rftake ice ? — No. 

Then you are going to have a pretty bad time if you attempt to 
raise your own standard of living by the methods you propose to 
apply in the case of the cultivator. 

67.861. Mr. Kamat : Do you think that the land tax in this Province 
is very heavy? — It is not heavier than in Bihar; it is three to four 
rupees per bigha but the constant failure of crops makes it heavy. 

67.862. On pacfc ^.09 of your note you say: ** The land tax and other 
indirect taxes, such as that upon salt, are very heavy upon the Indian 
asrriculturisr' ?*~yos. At present they can get about Rs. 74 per higha^ 
and they bave to spend about Ils. 39-6-0 to get that return, 

67.863. The gloss income per higha is Rs. 74?— Yes, but that is only 
in the case of good lands 

67.864. And the cost of production is Rs 39-6-0?— Yes. 

67.865. And the net profit is about Rs. 35 ?— Yes. 

67.866. Out of which Rs 3 is paid as land tax ? — Yes. 

67.867. Tf, out of a net profit of Rs. 35, you have to pay Rs. 3 as- 
land tax, do you consider that a very heavy land fax ? — But all these 
rents have to be calculated, and there are other indirect taxes like the 
salt tax, etcetera. Of course, if they do it properly, then it will pay 
them. 

67.868. I am not concerned with other taxes ; I am only concerned witb 
the assessment, and I ask vou whether the land tax is heavy ?— I do not 
think it is heavy. Sometimes, where the lands are deteriorating on 
account of deposit of sand, it is rather heavy. 

67,860. I am not asking about deterioration ; I am asking a generaF 
auestion about the land tax. You say that it is not heavy t— It is not' 
%savy. 
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BV,870. Sir Thomas Middleton \ You point out how badly off the 
^cattle are in this country, and you say “We are not very conversant 
with the methods of preserving straw and other cattle foods^’. Surely, 
the cultivator knows how to keep straw ? Do not all the cultivators in 
your district store tiiieir straw 1 — Very few. 

67.871. What do they do with it? — ^They sell it; very few store 
it. 

67.872. And the cattle starve for six months? — Yes. The shortage 
is felt between the months of March and June; also when there is 
water on the lands the cattle cannot go to the grazing grounds, and 
there is therefore no fodder for them. 

67.873. You do not believe much in the school education that is 
now given. You say “Students are called upon to cram up a few 
theories under pressure of the schoolmaster’s cane.” Is the school- 
master’s cane very common in India ? — ^The fact is that when they leave 
.school the students do not go back to the fields; of course, I am 
speaking of my village only. I think if they are taught to do prac- 
tical work they will go back to the fields. 

67.874. Dr. "Ryder', Did you go to any college? — I ha^e attended 
•school. 

67.875. Are you a B.A. 1 — I am a matriculate. 

67.876. Have you a son ? — Yes. 

67.877. Does he go to college '! — He attends school. 

67.878. He has not yet come up to the university stage ? — No. 

67.879. Have you read any books on economics ? — Yes. 

67.880. You have very peculiar views. I want to know how you 
have come to form them? — How are they peculiar? I have full 
knowledge of my village, and I have stated what I have seen with 
toy own eyes. 

67.881. Babu A, P, Varnia : Have you made any experiments 
with weslern implements on your fields? — Yes, but our bullocks are not 
•sufficiently strong to pull these iron ploughs. 

67.882. You failed in the experiment? — It was a failure. When the 
^plough was broken, we could not repair it at the village, and we had 
to send it to Cuttack and other places, and that cost a good deal. 

67.883. When you were making the experiment, the plough broke 
'^down, you could not repair it, and therefore you could not repeat the 
experiment? — I could not continue the experiment; besides, the bill- 
blocks are not strong enough to pull these iron ploughs. 

67.884. Y'ou are not sure whether that experiment could succeed ?— I 
am not sure. If the plough is made a success, then so much the 
'better. 

67,886. How can you say that it will not work properly? — If the 
Agricultural Department tries it, shows to the people how to cultivate 
with it, if it is suitable for the cultivators’ bullocks, and if the culti- 
vator can purchase good bullocks, then it would be all right. 

67,886. On 400 of your note you say “ A materially well-off 
population will hardly like to flock to the law courts for the sake of 
pleasure”. What do you mean by that?— -Ihese poor people 
olten lose their crop, and whenever they lose it they cannot get food, 
fio, they mortgage their lands to the mahajans and get money from 
ilihem to buy food, and the mahajans go to court. 
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67.887. Do you mean to say litigation i« a matter of pleoauret--^ 
Sometimes it is a matter of pleasure, and sometimes a matter of neoetK 
■ify. 

67.888. Do you mean that if the country is happy, there will be- 
no litigation 7— That is my idea; if people are more Happy, there will'' 
be less litigation. 

67,880. Mr. Kamat: You said that the land tax was Rs: 3 out of 
Rs. 36, and that it was not very heavy. Would the people be willing 
to pay a little more 7— No, I do not think they would be willing to- 
pay more. Of course, if they are forced then they will pay. 

67.890. If you say that the assessment should be the same as during 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, will you tell me whether you had good* 
roads during Lord ComwaUis’s time?— No. 

67.891. Did you have any hospitals or dispensaries at that time? — 
No. 

67.892. Or any colleges or primary schools?— No. Of course, alt 
these things are good; I do not say they are bad, but what is that to> 
a cultivator 1 

67.893. If these things are to be provided, where is the money to 
come from to provide them ? — ^The thing is that our people, when they 
get education, do not go back to the land. 

67,804. If you want all these comforts, and if the asses-sment is to- 
be the same as during the time of Lord Cornwallis, whence is the 
money to come from for providing these comforts ?— The tax is to be- 
raised. 


(The mtnets withdrew.) 

Mr. J. M. Cowan, M.A., B.Sc., Offg. Director, Botanical Survey of 
India, wae next examined, for whoee evidence gee Volume I, Part III. 
Thereafter the Commimon adjourned till 10 a.m., on Friday, the tSthe 
Hovemher, 19t7, 
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{Co-opkd Members). 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith. ) 


{Joint Secretaries), 


Mr. J. H. LYALL, B.A«| Officiating Conservator of Forests 

Bihar and Orissa. 

\Mt. Lyall wan ecramined on the following replies to the question-^ 
fimre submitted by Mr, A, J: Gibson^ F,C,ir,, F.L.S., 

F,Z,S., Comertfotor of Forests^ Bihar and Orissa.] 

Replies to tlis Qyestionnaire. 

Question 19.-* -Forests. — (a) I do. In fact, with intensive sys- 
tems of forestry, the area of reserved forests open fo grazing may show 
some dim i nut ion. 

(h) Village forests should be managed on a simple system of re- 
gular working, the working schemes to be in the charge of village 
panchayats whenever possible. Such working scheme would provide 
for systematic rotational closures to grazing and felling, thus on* 
suring continuity of supply. 

(r) Undoubtedly. This is very marked in parts of the Punjab, 
United Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa. In the last Province 
the areas most liable to erosion are situated on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau and in the Sambalpur district. The remedies for this state 
of affairs are standard; they consist of closures to grazing, the en- 
couragement of growth of grass, shrubs and trees atad, where the 
erosion is serious, remedial meaisures such as terracing the area, put- 
ting in retaining walls and so forth. 

By conservation of the forest growth in the catchment areas of 
the larger streams and rivers, damage from floods can be very con- 
risiderably reduced. 
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{d) The reply to (c) applies to (d). Areas covered with forests^ 
though they may not increase rainfall, certainly tend to reduce the 
icpeea of the ^'run off’’ of the rain that does fall, cause gradual 
percolation into the soil and retain moisture for feeding local 
streams and rivers for a longer period of time. 

The answer to the last part of (d) is in the affirmative. 

(e) There is, more especially in the more thickly populated dis* 
tricts in Bihar proper and in the Puri district of Orissa. Work on 
such schemes is, however, costly and success depends mainly on the 
provision of adequate funds. 

(/) Village and private forests in Bihar and Orissa are undoubted- 
ly suffering deterioration from excessive grazing and unregulated 
fellings, l^is state of affairs leads directly to soil erosion. Reme* 
dies a)re stated under (c). 

The utUimtion of forests for the benefit of agriculture in Bihar 
and Omsa.— The first charge on the products of the State forests 
of India has always been the requirements of the agriculturists. 
This principle has been recognized ever since a State forest policy 
was evolved for India between the years 1856 and 1864. But it was 
not till 1894 that the Oovernment of India issued a detailed state- 
ment of their forest^ policy (Resolution No. 22-P., dated the 19th 
October 1894). The aim was, more liberal recognition of the claims 
(»f the villagers to forest produce for the supply of their personal 
wants, the sustenance of their cattle, and the needs of cultivation. 
The principles laid down in the resolution can be summarised as 
follows : — 

The regulation of rights and the restriction of privileges of user 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the immediate neighbourhood are 
justifiable only when the advantage to be gained by the public 
ib great. 

In the application of this principle, forest lands were to be broad- 
ly classed as: - 

(a) Forests, the preservation of which is essential on climatic 
or physical grounds. 

(5) Forests which afford a supply of valuable timbers for com- 
mercial purposes. 

(c) Minor forests. 

(d) Pastille lands. 

Forests of class (a) were generally those essential to the preser- 
vation of hill slopes and the regulation of destructive torrents, and 
so long as there was reasonable hope of the restriction being effect- 
ive they were to be strictly protected. The owond class of forests 
were io be managed mainly on commercial lines, as valuable State 

e roperties and sources of revenue. Even here forest income^ should 
5 subordinate to the reasonable requirements of the local inhabil^ 
ants. In the third class of foreste (c), useful chiefly for the supply 
-of fuel, fodder or grazing, local interests were to come first. 

The claims for cultivation w'ore to be recognised as stronger than 
the claims of forest preservation. Forest lands might be diverted 
to agricultural purposes provided the cultivation was permanent, 
»^id not honeycomb the forests with fields and settlement^ or en- 
oroa^ on the minimum forest for general needs and provided also 
^at the forest was not essential to the preservation of the tract. 

<5r 
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This resolution is still the basis of forest policy in India. Ita 
principles were applied in some instances in an exaggerated form, 
but there is no evidence of any general check to progresa in forestry 
or to the growth of forest revenue. The reservation of forests is now 
completed over most of India with the exception of Burma and 
Assam. There u a definite minimum forest area required in every 
Province to meet general needs. In Bihar and Orissa, the actual 
area of forest is dangerously low. 

2. Of the total area of British India, thirty -nine per cent is 
agricultural land, twenty-three per cent is State forest and thirty- 
eight per cent is other land. The actual area under forests varies 
from Province to Province, the maximum being fifty per cent in 
Burma and the minimum three-and-a-third per cent in Bihar and 
Orissa. The athor land includes an important tract of nominally 
forest land which is the vast area of grazing grounds^ held by villag- 
ers as common lands attached to their agricultural holdings. As 
forest this area is of little value, but the tract furnishes valuable 
grazing and fodder supplies, as also, to a smaller extent, small 
building timber and firewood for the villagers^ use. There is an 
increasing volume of opinion in the Forest Department that such 
tracts should receive much closer attention than they have in the 
past and that such lands should be made to yield to the people a 
much better return than they do now. Disregard of this view will 
end in the total disappearance of forest on village forest land and 
the villagers’ demand in consequence will bear more and more heavi- 
iy on the forests under the Indian Forest Department. 

3. In many parts of India, and Bihar and Orissa is no excep- 
tion, a great deal of the time of the Forest Officer is occupied in 
what may be termed estate agency work ” or factor’s work ”, to 
use the Scots expression. The provision of grazing grounds for the 
agriculturists and the nomadic graziers, the control of such graz- 
ing, the provision of timber for agricultural implements and build- 
ings, firewood for domestic purposes and so on, are very important 
items in the daily routine of the Forest Officer, from the Divisional 
Forest Officer down to the forest guatd. In 1923-24, the State forests 
of British India supplied grazing free or at nominal charges for 
over thirteen-and-a-quarter million head of cattle. The figure has 
remained fairly steady for the last five years, but the introduction 
of regular systems of regeneration of the forests may reduce it in 
the near future. This question of grazing is the most important 
falctor that has to be considered in the relation between the Forest 
Department and the agriculturist. Unrestricted grazing and inten- 
sive forestry are incompatible. In 1924-25, the number of kine, alone, 
in India wa^ one hundred and forty six millions. The Forest Offi- 
cer has to view this large number of cattle, many of them useless, 
as a distinct menace to the future of the State forests while the 
handicap to advanced agriculture is obvious. The various cattle pro- 
tection societies in Calcutta and elsewhere advocate extension of 
grazing grounds but the fact has to bo emphasised that the grant- 
ing of facilities in the shape of additional grazing grounds for 
such cattle is not going to solve the problem but is going to aggra- 
vate it. Efforts should be concentrated on improving the breeds of 
cattle BO that a pair of Indian plough-bullocks can approximately do 
the amount of work done in countries like Italy and France. Stall- 
feeding, the growing of fodder crops and the reservation of consider- 
able areas of village waste lands for the purpose of growing prasa 
for hay have all to be considered. The throwing open of additional 
areas of State forests for grazing purposes will defeat the object in- 
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'view. Apart from deterioration of l^e cattle, the loss in manure , is 
^enormous. All the Forest Department can do is to set aside certain 
^reas of Qovernment forests as fodder reserves and help the villagers 
'to get a better yield of fodder, etc., from their own lands. 

A Connected with the above is the practice of the villagers to 
hum the State forests either annually or at intervals of two or 
three years. The object in Northern India is to increase the grass 
supply. The object in Bihar and Orissa, where the forests are gen- 
•erally at a higner level than the paddy fields, is mainly to reduce 
the layer of leaves and brushwood to ashes which are carried down by 
the monsoon rains to the fields, thus increasing their fertility. The 
Forest Department in Northern India has recogni^d the economic 
•necessity of firing the forests and, instead of allowing the villagers 
to burn the forests illicitly, have started a regular system of burning 
forests annually, under control. Regulated firing results generally 
in a gentle ground fire, doing little or no harm to the tree crop. 
Unregulated firing may mean, and often does mean, the extermina* 
tion of tree growth. A great deal of regulated firing can be done 
in Bihar and Orissa to meet the local needs. The forests concerned 
are generally too remote to be utilised as grazing grounds. 

5. Apart from the above considerations, the Forest Department 
in Bihar and Orissa cannot propose any further utilisation of the 
forests in Bihar and Orissa for the benefit of agriculture. Restric- 
tion and regulation of rights and privileges will be necessary for 
many decades in the interests of future generations of agricul- 
turists, In some Provinces, mainly in the Madras Presidency, con- 
siderable tracts of forest land have been handed over to the people 
to be managed under the so-called ** Forest Panchayat ” system. 
The experiment will be watched with interest but it still remains to 
be seen whether the average villager is able to consider corporate 
requirements and the interests of future generations before his per- 
sonal, immediate and generally extravagant wants. 

Oral Evidence. 

67,896. The Chairman: Mr. Lyall, you are Ofiiciating Conservator 
of Forests in the Province of Bihar and Orissa; and I imderstand 
you are willing to be examined on the note provided for the Commis- 
sion by the permanent Conservator, Mr. Gibson f—Yes. 

67.896. Would you like to make any additions or alterations to 
Mr. Gibson’s note; do you dissociate yourself from any of his views? — 
I do not think so. But I would like to say that the availability of 
the forests for agriculture depends very largely on the improvement of 
communications, because where there is an excess of forests generally 
there is a deficit in roads and also shortage of agriculture, and where 
agriculture is intense you get no forests. 

67.897. When you say that the availability of the forests for agri- 
culture depends on tihe improvement of communications, what exactly 
are you thinking of? — I mean all such things as agriculture generally 
requires, charcoal and fuel (as opposed to timber), and small building 
timber (that is, poles) which is used by agriculturists. We have com- 
munications, but they are unmetalled roads as a rule, and it is not 
an economic proposition to carry fuel or charcoal to long distances. 

67.898. We have a statement of the extent of the forests in the Pro- 
winoe. Is your classification of forests in the Province the one which we 
Hrxd elsewhere 'in India? Perhaps you might describe it shortly?— I 
1;hink it is the same. The forests which provide valuable timber lie in 
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inaccessible areas and minor forests are usually of an inferior descrip*- 
tion and yield nothing but fuel and poles. 

67.899. You have, I take it, forest areas in which grazing ia 
altogether prohibited ; would you allow firewood to be taken from those 
areas? — ^We would be very glad to get the firewobd taken away. 

67.900. Are there forest areas in the Province, where no grazing is 
allowed ? — Yes, periodically. 

67.901. In areas where grazing is allowed, is a fee charged for 
grazing?— No. A great deal of the grazing is not charged for at all. 
There is a large number of agriculturists who have grazing rights in 
certain areas. 

67.902. Can you give us an indication of the charges where they 
exist? — I have with me some figures giving the value of the timber, 
fuel, grazing and minor produce which we give away annually. 

67.903. 1 mean the rate charged per animal ? — is two to four annaa 
per annum; buffaloes are of course rather more expensive, because 
they do not confine themselves to grass. 

67.904. Is the practice of cutting grass from the forests in vogue? — 
That is allowed but not practised. 

67,906. Have you forest areas where grass cutting is allowed which 
might be expected to provide valuable fodder? — I should not think 
we have such areas in this Province. 

67,906. You mean that grass does not grow freely in the forests ? — 
Grass does grow, but not to the same extent as in the Central Pro- 
vinces; we have not as much grazing revenue as they have. 

67,007. This is a Province which, from time to time, suffers from 
fodder famine, does it not ? — There has been no fodder famine since I 
have been here. 

67.908. You have never known a period of fodder shortage ? — In 
many agricultural areas you do get acute shortage, but not in forest 
areas. 

67.909. If you had better communications and roads, do you not think 
some system of baling forest grass might be a measure of insurance 
against the worst effects of a fodder famine ?— I think it might be done. 
A large part of the grass which grows in the better class of forests 
and in some of the worst class of forests is used for paper making 
rather than for fodder. 

67.910. By private enterprise ?— Yes ; and for grass«rope making. 

67,011. Sir Henry Lawrence : Is there no grass-baling at all No, 
except for paper-making. 

67.912. Is thorf no grass for baling ?~-Not very much. The re- 
served forests only three per cent of the ao-ea; there is much 
private forest, 

67.913. Do they cut grass out of private forest for baling ? — think 
it is mostly grazed. 

67.914. T/ie Chairman : Have you, in your experience in the Pro- 
vince, ever seen grass cut and hay made in the forests? — No, never. 

67,916. In whose hands is the charcoal burning industry ?— -We 
started that departmentally in Sambalpur about four years ago, but 
owing to the failure of the market and the long railway lead and lonff 
road lead it had to be given up. There are large areas where charooal’ 
tould be made if communications were improved. By communioa*^ 
tions 1 mean mciallfd roads, not iutcha roaas. 

Mr. J. H. Lyall. 
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67.916. With better communications, could you hope for a demand 
at a price at v.hich the commodity can be supplied; if there were 
better roads, could fuel be made into charcoal and exported from 
toiest areas to distant centres for consumption ? — I think so. 

67.917. Charcoal would be small in bulk compared with its calorific 
value ^—Yes. 

67.918. You say that the forests form three to four per cent of the 
total area; is that the total area of forests? Does it include the 
private forests ?—No ; only those under Government control. 

67.919. Can you give us the figure including the private forests? — 
I am afraid i cannot. 

67.920. Can you give us any idea of the proportion that State-owned 
forests bear to private forests ?— There are twenty-seven Feudatory^ 
States under the Government of Bihar and Orissa, and I think fifty 
per cent of their area is under forests; I know their annual surplus 
is about twenty-seven-and-a-half lakhs of rupees whereas the annual 
sutpluft of Government fofests i.*: two-and-a-half lakhs. That gives 
some idea. 

67.921. Assuming that the area under private forests is approxi- 
mately equal to the area under State-owned forests, is it your view 
that the proportion of forest land, having regard to the population 
and the cultivable area, is dangerously low ?— I should say it was. 

67.922. Is that a progressive evil Arc forests being gradually 
removed -—Private forests most certainly, particularly on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. 

67.923. Mr. Gibson takes the view that if the forests which, from 
the forest point of view, arc useless, were given more skilful attention, 
far more might be made of them from the agriculturists’ point of view. 
Do you agree with that statement?— I agree with that entirely; it is 
a question of fencing. 

67.924. They should be enclosed ? — That is my personal view. 

67.925. Has the Government of Bihar and Orissa attempted the 
system of forest control by panchayats? — That system has not so far 
been attempted in this Province. 

67.926. If you are going to attempt these methods of conservation 
in the teeth of local public opinion you would require an army of 
police to make them effective, would you not?— Yes; but a great deal of 
good would result from it. Then you could drop on all village headmen, 
and insist on commtmal responsibility. 

67.927. Having regard to the large areas concerned, the population 
wd their traditional rignts in the forests, is it nob almost certain tliat 
if any steps are to bo. effective, the villagers must be taken wdth you 
willingly If possible, yes. The villagers are allowed a largo number 
of rights in some forests, but the amount of rights is xery seldom 
specified in the notification in which those rights arc allowed, and the 
difficulty is to prevent their selling, to a bhir<l party, timber which 
they are entitled to only for their own uso^ 

67.928. Mr. Gibson describes a system according to which agricul- 
turists choose ground on a higher level than their cultivated fields, 
and burn the brushwood and leaves there in order that the ashes may 
be carried down by the monsoon rains to their fields for manurial pur- 
poses. Apart from that, does the method of collecting leaves from 
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forest trees and using those leaves on the fields for manure obtain in the 
forests of this Province ? — I have not seen it in the forest areas ; 1 have 
seen it in agricultural areas. 

67.929. You n»ean, from scrub jungle in agricultural areas!-— No; 
generally from mango trees growing alongside the roads. 

67.930. Is your department in more or less constant conflict with 
villagers as to the use, by the villagers, of forests in the neighbourhood 
of their land? — ^No. 

67.931. Does it not depend also on the tact of the officer whom you 
are employing in the particular neighbourhood? — It depends on the 
amount of forest which is not reserved in the neighbourhood. 

67.932. Does it not also depend a good deal upon the tact of your 
officers ? — Yes. 

67.933. Are there areas in this Province where erosion and denuda- 
tion of agricultural land is proceeding as a result of the removal of 
forest growth ? — Yes, I should say that there are such areas in the 
Palamau district and on the Chota Nagpur plateau, where the Orissa 
floods partly originate. 

67.934. You have the two source£> of danger to agricultural interests: 
In the first place, you have the erosion of agricultural land itself, and 
in the second place you have the risk, as a result of the erosion of 
lands higher up the streams, of losses in agricultural value due to 
sand and rubble being deposited on the fertile lands ? — ^Yes. 

67.935. Do both these conditions exist ? — I cannot speak for Orissa, 
but that is the case in the area to which the greater part of Chota 
Nagpur belongs. 

67.936. Is the department taking any active steps to plant up the 
ravines and so stop erosion I — I am afraid the department cannot do 
very much at present, because these forests are largely private owned. 

67.937. Do yru not think that, on broad grounds of public interest, 
the Provincial Government might well invest itself with the power to 
take appropriate steps, interfering as little as may be with private 
interests, to prevent erosion where that is serious ? — ^I think it can. 

67.938. Professor Gangiilee: Is soil erosion very serious in the 
Hazaribagh district? — I should say it was. 

67.939. Owing to the Dainodar floods? — It is duo to the erosion. TEe 
forests are fired there annually; they have been reserved only in the 
last four years. 

67.940. The Chairman : It has been suggested to this Commission 

by more than one witness in this Province that the indiscriminate use 
and progressive destruction of forests in Chota Nagpur is due, in some 
measure, to the fact that the respective rights of the zamindars and ryots 
have not been plainly defined and are not sufficiently well understood 
by the public. Can you speak to that point ?— I should say that that 
was very true. The conflict between the ryots and zamindars results 
in the destruction of the forests. The ryots have, by custom I think, 
bten allowed by the Settlement Department to use the forests for their 
own purposes. » 

67.941. The point of these witnesses is that that conflict might be 
removed or, at any rate, mitigated, if an exact statement of their res- 
pective rights were to be made available ?•— It would, but it would 
pvolve heavy clerical work. It has been done in other Provinces, and 
jt can be done here. 

Mr, /. H, Lyall, 
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67.942. It would involve very much clerical work?— Yes, you have 
got to fix the amount of building timber, plough timber, and fuel fox 
each family annually, and maintain registers for each village. 

67.943. It is not a question of enunciating a principle ? It is a matter 
of deciding on the spot ?— You will have to take a fair average for each* 
household. 

67.944. Do you think any hope is to be looked for, in this matter of 
the general shortage of forests in proportion to the cultivated area, 
from any attempt by Government or other agency to plant areas near 
villages with forest trees? — If the villagers are to benefit by this 
planting, they must do something to contribute towards it in the way 
of providing labour and excluding grazing. Without those two things, 
you cannot introduce forests in areas where they do not exist. 

67.945. Do you think, having regard to the many different functions 
expected of the two groups, that it might be well to have a special 
service, perhaps subordinate to the Conservator of Forests, to deal 
with the forest and scrub tracts in the agricultural areas; separate, 
that is, from that which deals with the large and valuable timber pro- 
blems in the reserved forests ? — ^I think it would be worth while, but 
its duties would be very largely of a police nature, namely, detection 
and prevention of forest offences in such areas, and the control of 
grazing. 

67.946. But the administrative problems which would also exist 
would be very different from the administrative problems in reserved 
forest areas? — They would. 

67.947. Do you know whether the practice of planting bamboo near 
villages is common ? — I think it is quite common in certain areas. 

67.948. They are at liberty to plant it ? — Yes, they are at liberty to 
plant it, but they do not plant the forest species. There are two 
species of bamboo, one that grows in the forest and the other that 
you find in the villages; they are quite distinct, 

67.949. Sir Henry Lawrence \ Which is the more valuable? — The 
one which grows nearer to the villages, and they plant those them- 
selves. They keep the clumps in excellent condition, and they keep 
them well thinned. 

67.950. The Chairman: Has any attempt been made to encourage 
the planting of bamboo near villages in areas where the practice is 
not indigenous ?— The department have started plantations on these 
lands within the last three years, but our efforts are confined to areas 
where we have staff; in areas where bamboo is very largely absent, 
we have no staff; we cannot do anything. 

67.951. The bamboo seems to me to provide the villages, at a very 
small cost, with a most valuable material which is useful for a hundred 
jobs. In that way the bamboo is invaluable ? — ^Yes. 

67.952. Do you know any case of zamindars having planted area« 
with forest for fuel or timber?— I do not. But within the last year, 
certain zamindars in Chota Nagpur have raised the proposition that 
their forests should either be taken over by Government or managed 
by Government on their behalf, but they are always apt to want very 
accurate estimates of costs and to expect forests, previously muck 
abused, to yield an immediate, handsome financial return, without 
further investment of capital in communications. 

67.953. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is there any attempt by villagers to 
grow quick-growing fuel trees for their own use?— No, I have never 
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heard of any. I have heard of a few viUagers in Ohota Nagpur who 
tried to control the cutting of fuel trees in their village forests, beoause 
there was so much local scarcity of fuel, but they have never defi- 
berately planted it tiiemselves. 

67.964. Does the casuarina grow in this Province ? — It grows in 
Orissa. 

67,955. Does it not grow up in these plains? — ^No. 

67,966. In Southern India there is the practice of growing clum|>s 
of casuarina for village use. That is quite unknown here ? — ^I think it 
is unknown. 

67.957. Would it be possible to do such a thing here ? — ^It might be 
done. 

67.958. It is grown in forests ? — ^It is grown near Puri. 

67,969. Near the sea?— Yes, near the sea. 

67.960. Sir Thonms Middleton : In reply to the Cliairman, you in* 
formed us that grass cutting was allowed but not practised in the 
Province, and the general reason w^hich you indicated was distance. 
That difficulty may account for ninety per cent of the cases, but 
there must be a number of large areas in the Province,^ not very 
distant from cultivation, where grass cutting would be possible but is 
not practised? — There are large areas. 

67.961. What prevents the practice of grass cutting, when communi- 
cations and distance are not the difficulties? — I should say it was 
the indolence of the people. 

67.962. The grass is tbeie, but they will not cut it? — Yes. 1 could 
give you a case in point. I was in charge of a small area of four hundred 
acres, and the incidence of grazing on that ai'ea was fifty buffaloes, 
fiive hundred cows and seven hundred sheep. We fenced a quarter oi 
the area to plant trees for lac; we gave them permission to cut the 
grass that grew in that fenced area, but they would not do it, and tihe 
area was within half a mile of their village. 

67.963. Could you tell me what was the condition of the cattle in 
the village? Did they have a sufficient supply of fodder, or were they 
short of fodder ?— There was practically no pasture in the forest for 
them to graze on, 

' 67,964. Did the villagers have rice straw ?— They had rice straw. 

67.965. And they relied on that for feeding their cattle during the 
hot weather ?— Yes. Of course, they have a good many more cattle 
than they need. 

67.966. The total area under forests in Bihar and Orissa is about 
stven-and-a-half million acres, according to the statistics? — Yes. 

67.967. You told us you have got only 3*3 per cent of reserved 
forest, 250,000 acres or thereabouts ? — ^Yes. 

67.968. What do these reserved forests consist of in the main ? Are 
they broad-leaf or coniferous forests ?— They are broad-leaved forests. 

67.969. You have no coniferous forests in the Province ?— No, not 
under Government control. 

67.970. With the exception of that small area of reserved forest 
growing valuable timber, the whole of the remainder of the area of 
seven million acres is minor forest and pasture land Yes. 

67.971. Mr. Gibson explains that the duties of the forest officer in 
connection with minor forests and pasture lands are mainly those of 
an estate agent ?— Yes. 

Mr, /. H. Lyall„ 
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67^972, In this Province what proportion of the forest officer’s time 
is occupied in looking after these large areas of imnor forests?— We 
put the best of the forest officers in charge of the important reserved 
forests. There are certain areas where there are no reserved areas 
and yet there is a forest department and we have to try and to keep 
a check on output. The work of the forest officer in an area like 
the Santal Pargauas is almost entirely that of estate agent. But 
the duties are very largely confined to paper in a way. You have ta 
issue permits and arrange for their check at different places. 

67.973. There are so few officers as compared with the area to be 
managed that their duties are all office work Yes. 

67.974. Local control is left to forest guards ?— Yes, it has to be. 

67.975. Do you distinguish between minor forests and pasture lands 
in this Province, or are they rim together ?•— They are run together. 
There is no area that’ is definitely administered as pasture land. 

67.976. You mentioned just now an interesting case in which you 
fenced an area. Is it a frequent occurrence in this Province to fence 
areas in these minor forests? — ^No; it is part of a scheme which Gov- 
ernment have in hand to increase the supply of brood lac and they 
fence these areas for a special purpose. 

67.977. Do you think it would be quite impracticable to control 
grazing in the way that a forest officer would desire to see it controlled, 
unless you had fenced areas ? — ^Yes, where the grazing demand is high, 
in such areas the offence of illicit grazing is committed by night. 

67,97S. (Calvert: Some rather strong evidence has been given 
to us by Mr. Foley. He says ** The destruction of forests is going 
on all over the Province except where forests are reserved or pro- 
tected” Do you agree with that? — ^Yes. 

67.979. Further on he says: ‘‘I am convinced that no zamindars 
or ryots in the Province will ever take any measures to preserve 
forests unless compelled”? Do you agree with that? — Yes. 

67.980. He further says : ** Both zamindars and ryots look upon the* 
destruction of forests as a matter of absolute indifference ” ? — ^Yes, 
until the forests cease to exist. 

67.981. Then he says : Expenditure was vetoed by the Council who 
are altogether opposed to forest conservation.” Is the Council opposed 
to forest conservation ? — Yes, there was an adverse vote in the Council. 
Those who came from the Orissa flood areas were not opposed to the 
vote*- but the parties could not compose their differences. T think the 
Council is opposed to conservation on the whole. 

67.982. He says that soil erosion is common in many districts besidaa 
Hazaribagh. Do you agree?— Yes. 

67.983. Finally he says ** I think it is to be acknowledged that with 

the growth of population and industries the whole of the forests in 
Bihar and Orissa with the exception of those managed by the Forest 
Department will disappear Do you agree ?— Yes, unless measures are 

taken to stop that. 

67,1^4. Bahu A. P. Varnm : On the first pacre it is said that with 
intensive systems of forestry the area of reserved forests open to grazing 
may show some diminution. I want to know the force of the word 
* some ’ there ? — In those areas where an intensive system of forestry 
is practicable, there is very little grazing demand. The villagers in 
thos3 areas have quite sufficient grazing outside the forests to meet 
their local demands. 
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67.985. I want to know the force of the word * some ^ there. Would 
you tell us whether the loss to the agricultural population would be 
more or less >In remote areas where the intensive system^ of manage- 
ment is practised, the only sort of grazing that you get is from pro- 
fessional graziers, not village graziers. 

67.986. Have you any experience of Ohamparan jungles I 

bave never been there. I have personal experience only of Cnota 
Nagpur and Hazaribagh. 

67.987. The Baja of Parlakimedi : Do you exercise any restriction 
over sheep grazing in reserves We get very little of it as a matter 
of fact; there is some oontroL 

67.988. What fees do you levy?— I think something like an anna a 
year. But very few sheep do come into the reserves; they mostly 
graze outside. 

67.989. There are no open lands, I suppose, in your reserved forests ? 
— There are, here and there. 

67.990. Is any fee levied on grass cut for fodder and when removed 
T)y cart load? — ^Tes, fees are levied per cart load, per head load, per 
langhi-load (a stick carried on the Moulder). 

67.991. How much is charged? — ^Three pice a head load. 

67.992. How much per cart load? — I have not got the figures here. 

I think it is something like eight annas. 1 cannot remember oS- 
liand 

67.993. You do not restrict the quantity taken ?— We do not restrict 
it, provided the area in which the grass is cut is not under special con- 
trol. We have to protect young trees coming up there. 

67.994. Is there any objection to extending the forest laws to the 
zamindari areas? — ^Nohe whatever. I believe the Maharaja of Chota 
Nagpur has applied, and certain other zamindars, but there does not 
seem to be much enthusiasm. 

67.995. I suppose the entire regulations under the Forest Act can 
be extended to the zamindars if they apply for them ? — If you mean for 
the protection of the forests, I think they will be available. 

67.996. Professor Gangulee: Cap you tell us something about the 
training of tne forest subordinate ofiicers ?— They are trained in a 
number of places according to their different ranks. The Provincial 
Forest Service men are trained at Dehra Dun. Men of the ranger 
class are trained at Coimbatore, Forest guards and foresters are 
trained at Balaghat, Russel Konda, or Kurscong. Do you want me 
to describe the syllabus? 

67.997. No. I only wanted to know where they were trained. Could 
you tell us what is the chief cause of the destruction of forests? — 
jPirc, grazing and irregular cutting are the chief causes. The sal 
tree, which is the principal forest tree in this Province, can be felled 
but it will grow up within five years if you let it alone. 

67.998. I understand that there was an attempt on the part of 
'Government to acquire private forests ?— Yes. 

67.999. What happened to that policy ?— The money was refused by 
-the Legislative Council. 

68,000. Do you mean to suggest that the members of the Council 
do not appreciate the utility of forest conservation ?— I suppose some 
<of them do. 

Mr, J* Lyall, 



68.001. On this question of the village panchayat system, could yots 
tell us if you have made a start in the direction of village forests being 
managed by the village panchayats No. 

68.002. Are you familiar with the somewhat similar arrangementa 
in the Madras Presidency? — I have heard that such arrangements 
exist, but I have not been there. 

68.003. Mr. Gibson tells us that the village forest should be managed 
on a simple system of regular working and the working scheme is to' 
be in charge of the village panchayat.^, I wanted to know whether any 
attempt had been made in that direction ?— That is an ideal which we 
have before us. 

68.004. Has anything been done to realise that ideal? — I am afraid 
not. 

68.005. Reverting to the question of the conservation of forests,, 
this is, I take it, very important in the catchment area ?~“Yes. 

68.006. Is any survey being undertaken in catchment areas where 
afforestation might take place?— No surveys have been carried out, 
so far as the areas owned by the zamindars are concerned. 

68.007. Assuming that the Legislative Council grants you all the 
money you want, which catchment area would you first undertake to 
afforest?— I think the question of preserving such forests as already 
exist is more important than afforestation. The catchment areas are- 
very wide and I do not know them all; they have not yet been sur- 
veyed l6)y the Irrigation Department. 

68.008. With regard to the classification of forests, could you tell 
us what exactly you mean by the expression ‘third class forest^ ? — 
One means the' minor fore-sts, that is, forests yielding charcoal, fuel, 
and possibly poles for building purposes. 

68.009. And the second class of forests ?— Those are forests which 
are good enough to yield large timber for constructional purposes. 

68.010. Could you tell the Commission whether the quality of grassr 
grown in the third class forests is suitable for grazing? — ^There is a 
large amount of grass which we call spear grass, and you may perhaps 
be familiar with it. 

68.011. Yes, I know it. The point really is this: In answer to Sir 
Thomas Middleton you said that the grass is there but that the culti- 
vators do not care to graze their cattle. I just wanted to know 
whether the cultivators were aware of the quality of the grass in 
that tract ? — T should think that they are fully aware of it. The Agri- 
cultural Department have informed me that excellent hay can be 
made from spear grass if it is cut before seeding and cured; if it is 
allowed to seed it becomes distasteful to cattle. 

68.012. Are there any forest by-products in this Province? — Char- 
coal and sabai grass for paper. 

68.013. Is sahni available in large quantities? — Yes, T imagine to 
the extent of about 100,000 maundff a year; the demand for it is very 
keen. 

68.014. Are you carrying on any investigation in the direction of 

utilising these large quantities for paper manufacture grafes 

is under a lease and has been so for the past thirty years. 

68.015. Mr, Knwaf : T would like to refer you io paragraph two of 
Mr. Oibson^s note on page 418. Fe refers therein to certain lands near 
the a^iculturists' village holdings and he^ says that, as forest, this 
area is of little value, but that it furnishes valuable grazing and 



fodder supplies to the villagers; and then he adds: *There is an in- 
creasing volume of opinion in the Forest Department that such tracts 
should receive much closer attention than they have received in the 
past and that such lands should be made to yield to the people a much 
better return than they do now/' Would you explain what is this 
opinion of the Forest Department which is gaining ground, and also 
what is the higher yield you might expect if proper use is made of 
such methods? — think it is generally admitted that grazing is a 
much less economical use of grass than stall-feeding. If you could 
provide for rotational closures of such areas you would allow grass 
to grow until it is fit for cutting, when it can be used for stall-feeding, 
but local opinion is very much opposed to stall-feeding, I think. 
Grazing goes on throughout the whole of the rains, which is the period 
when the grass reaches its maximum growth and development. 

68.016. Speaking of this local opinion on the one hand and the 
opinion of the Forest Department on the other, you must have observ- 
ed that not only in this Province but in other Provinces as well, there 
is generally a conflict of opinion and a misunderstanding between the 
Forest Department and the people?— Yes. 

68.017. I dare say if attempts were made not only to enforce poli- 
cies but to explain facts to the people this misunderstanding might 
be removed?— We hope so. 

68.018. I want to know whether attempts have been made by 
adequate publicity methods to remove the misunderstanding? — Do 
you suggest propaganda? 

68.019. I do not suggest anything. 1 ask you what is being done. 
I can illustrate my point by asking you another question. You have 
stated, for instance, that in this Province the reserved forests are 
three per cent of the total area. That fact taken by itself may con- 
vey nothing unless you also make it known to the people that the 
number of cattle in the Province is, say, so many millions, and that 
there is not suJficient grazing for all those millions of cattle on that 
three per cent area which you possess. The two facts ought to be 
published in order to carry conviction to the people. Have you done 
that? — I am afraid we do not collect statistics from purely agricul- 
tural areas. 

68.020. Am I right, therefore, in saying that the misunderstanding 
is partly due to the relevant facts not being placed before the public t 
— think you might say that that is the cause. 

68.021. And, until that policy is pursued, this conflict on the part 
of the members of the Council, or the general public, or the villagers 
themselves is bound to continue ?— Yes. 

68.022. ProfeHhOr Gangulee : Have not the members of the Legis- 
lative Council access to your publications?—! think so. 

68.023. Mr, Kam/ati Access to the publications is a theoretical 
means which does not in^ any country remove misunderstan^ngs an<L 
as in the art of advertising by posters, things have to be hammerea 
into the brains of the people every day? — Access to publications pre- 
supposes a certain desire to leam. 

68.024. Have you considered whether it is possible to have more 
publicity in order to remove this conflict of opinions between the 
public and the Forest Department? What steps would you take? — 
A propaganda scheme of lecturing, with lantern slides, has lately been 
suggested by this department to Government and I think the scheme 
will, in course of time, mature. But the individual members of the 
department are shy people who live in lonely places and some of them 

Mr, J . H* TjyoXX, » 
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are not keen on lecturing to the public in towns where they are not 
-^confident of success. 

68.025, Take another fact. There are societies for the protection 
-of cattle?— Yes. 

68.026. The impression is that you have vast areas which you can 
•open up for grassing ?— Yes. 

68,027 If you can disabuse the minds of these people of this mis- 
apprehension, probably all the societies for the protection of cattle 
may take up an entirely different policy? — ^Yes. 

68.028. A good deal of this sort of thing is going on because the 
parties concerned have not worked out the facts together? — Yes. 

68.029. Do you think that it is desirable, therefore, for the depart- 
ment to do its part by giving facts and figures to the people ? — Yes. 

(The witnciB withdrew,) 


Mr* N4 MEYRICK, General Secretary^ Bihar Planters’ Atsocia** 
tion Ltd*. Motihari. 

Repllst Is tin Qussliofinslrt: 

Question 1.— Rbseauch.— (a) (i) The association is of the opinion 
that more finance should be given to Government sugarcane experi- 
mental stations with a view to carrying out experiments on a bigger 
scale in connection with (i) the improvement of cane seed, the intro- 
duction of new types, and the breeding of new varieties, (ii) manufial 
experiments, to increase tonnage economically. 

Question 5. — Finance. — (a) Most agrculturists require finance for 
agricultural operations but have few facilities for obtaining it, and 
then only at a high rate of interest. The Imperial Bank of India 
cannot lend money on immoveable property, yet most of the larger 
cultivators have ample security for their borrowing on their land or 
on villages owned by them. The association is of the opinion that 
Government should assist by making it possible for the Imperial Bank 
of India to advance money on immoveable property. 

Question 15.— Veterinaey.— (h) (ii) No. 

(iii) Yes, because the local boards will not grant sufficient funds 
for expansion. The control of transfers and disciplinary measures of 
the veterinary staff should be vested entirely with the department. 

Question 21. — Taktffs. — In the case of the sugar industry, the reply 
is in the negative. On the other hand, it is essential for the future pro- 
sperity of the industry, and eo of the sugarcane grower, that an import 
duty on sugar should be maintained sufficient to prevent the dumping 
of sugar in India from countries with large surplus stocks. If prices 
are brought to a low figure bv dumping, a stage will be reached at 
which Indian mills will not be able to carry on ; with the disappearance 
of the mills will come a large reduction of the area under cane, and 
BO an enormous loss to the agriculturist. Nor will the consumers bene- 
fit by the removal of an import duty, as the closing down of Indian 
mills will eventually mean the country being entirely dependent on 
foreign sugar which, with no local competition, will naturally tend to 
raise prices. The associatir.n does not advocate a permanent import 



duty but only for a period sufficient to enable a standard of cultira- 
tiou to be reached that will aHow of a considerably heavier tonnage* 
per acre being produced than is at present. 

Oral Evidence, 

68.030. The Chairman : Mr. Meyrick, you are General Secretary of 
the Bihar Planters' Association? — Yes. 

68.031. I think you yourself are a Planter ?— Yes. 

68.032. On behalf of your association, you have provided us with a 
note of the evidence that you wish to give. Do you wish to make any 
statement in addition to that, or any corrections ? — ^There is no correction 
I wish to make, but I would like to add to my first answer which deala 
with cane. I understand that the policy of the Government is to 
open small experimental farms all over the Province and in that case 
I think it is very necessary that a small farm should be opened near 
Pusa so that that farm at any rate can get the benefit of the help of the 
people in charge of cane at Pusa to guide them in their policy of experi- 
ments. 

68.033. Your association in 1877 was the Bihar Indigo Planters' Asso- 
ciation and in 1893 its name was changed to the Bihar Planters' Associa- 
tion. Originally I think research vrork on indigo was one of the main- 
objectives ? — ^Yes. 

68.034. Is your association carrying on any research work at the 
moment 1 — In England Mr, Reginald Brown is carrying out experiments 
on our behalf in the manufacture of paste. 

68.036. And arc you financing that in part or in whole ?•— Entirely ; 
of course we have been given some money by Government. There was 
a cess on indigo and the balance of the cess amounting to some Rs. 12,0n(t 
has been given us in part. 

68.036. Are you financing, or helping to finance, any other research 
in India or outside of India ? — Not as regards indigo; we are spending 
money on propaganda. 

68.037. Directed to what purpose? — To finding new markets 

68.038. Can you tell us something about that propaganda? How do 
you proceed ? — The synthetic indigo has cut into the selling of natural 
indigo and is gradually taking the market that was supplied originally 
by the natural indigo. Calcutta has been our head market; we sold 
there and from there it was distributed all over the world before the 
sjTithetic came in. Now Persia takes a certain amount, and India; with 
those exceptions we have practically no markets. The idea is to find 
markets in Central Asia and along the Afghanistan way. 

68.039. For use as a dye?—Yes, 

68.040. Are there any other commercial purposes to which indigo or 
indigo paste could be put ?—I think it could be used for medicine, more 
as a preventive of skin disease. I forgot to mention that we had some 
eiJperiments with that too, through Mr. Hutchinson. 

68.041. For any particular diseases ?— Eczema, and that sort of 

thing. 

68.042. It is known to have medicinal virtues; is it in the British 
pharmacopoeia?-—! do not know. 

68.043. Dc you remember the time when the synthetic indigo had not 
come into competition with the natural indigo? — ^No; I came here just 
about the time when the synthetic indigo came in. 

68.044. Did the experience come as a sm^prise and a shock to the 
planting industry, or had they anticipated it some years!— -I do not 

Mr, N, Meyrick. 
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think they had anticipated it. They had heard that synthetic indigo 
lad been manufactured, but I do not think they ever anticipated that 
-it would break the industry as it has done. 1 do not think it worried 
them more than the synthetic rubber does the rubber planter now. 

68.045. Do you think the sad experience suffered by the indigo plant- 
ing industry might be taken to heart by certain other producers who 
believe that the particular crop they are growing at this moment enjoys 
a monopoly which nothing is likely to disturb ? If you were growing 
jute, would you be anxious to ensure that, so far as possible, nothing 
was left undone which might have the effect of profiting the future 
of your industry? — Yes; I certainly would be. 

lAll I wish to point out is that these things come as a surprise and a 
abock to people who believe that a particular crop, or a particular area 
growing that crop, enjoys an unassailable monopoly. 

68.046. Turning to your note of evidence, you mention the need for 
capital for larger cultivators; what do you mean by ^larger cultivators’ ? — 
1 mean the zamindars. 

68.047. Do you think that the zamindar lacks capital or enterprise! — 
I am inclined to think he lacks both. 

68.048. You are satisfied that he lacks capital !— Yes; the majority of 
zamindars have no reserve fund to draw on. 

68.049. Is that your own knowledge, or something which is repeated 
from mouth to mouth and accepted without sufficient examination! — 
That is my own knowledge of North Bihar. 

68.050. Are you referring to the European zamindar or the Indian 
zamindar !— Chiefly the Indian zamindar. 

68.051. You point out that the Imperial Bank of India, according to 
its charter, is not allowed to advance money on immoveable property. 
How about the joint stock banks? Is there any reason why they should 
not advance money on immoveable property ? — I am referring to North 
Bihar; there are no joint stock banks up there which do business of 
that kind. 1 understand that at the time of Sir Thomas Holland’s Com- 
mission (the Indian Industrial Commission) it was recommended that 
the Imperial Bank should open branches with a view to help agricultural 
purposes. 

68.052. You do not think that a well regulated land mortgage bank 
is the proper instrument for providing long terra credit?— I do; but there 
is no such bank in North Bihar. 

68.053. I am interpreting your suggestion. You think a land mortgage 
bank might be created. You will agree that if the Imperial Bank of 
India is to bo in a position to lend money on immoveable property, the 
bank would require a very extensive agency in order to satisfy itself 
that the borrower not merely held siiffirient security but also that he 
was the sort of man to whom the bank could lend ?— I understand ihat. 
I would advocate that cither the charter of the Imperial Bank of India 
should be altered or an endeavour should be made to open a bank such 
as the one you suggest, 

68.054. What exactly is the business of the typical planter in the 
area with which you are familiar? Does he cultivate his own land by 
paid labour or is he, in fact, a zamindar !— The great majority cultivate 
iiheir own land by paid labour. 

68.055. What is the size of a typical holding ?— About a thousand acres 
■to each planter. 

68,056* We have no sort of connection with the Income-tax Coramis- 
Bioners. Could you give us some indication of the net profit to be 
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rx>)ected in the average year, per acre, from properties of that sort? — 
It is very difficult to say, because it varies. 

68.067. In general terms, do you see any reason why young men of 
the middle class amongst Indians, who can command the necessary 
capital, should not find profitable and healthy occupation in developing 
properties of that sort ?— I think they should, provided a sufficient area 
is taken. With a small holding it would be very difficult for a man to- 
make it a profitable occupation. 

68,058. What do you regard, in the area with which you are familiar, 
as the minimum economic holding for a man of the type I have men- 
tioned? — One thousand acres is the minimum a planter could work 
economically. 

68,050. Could you give the Commission any indication of the amoimt 
of capital, fixed and working, which would be required by a man going 
into a holding of that sort de wovo ?— Including the capital to buy the 
land ? 

68.060. The more information you could give us the better? — It varies 
of course considerably for various districts; the average would be about 
Ks. 200 an acre. 

68.061. Would that include all expenses? — That is the capital value 
of the land. 

68.062. That is the purchase price of the land? — Yes. 

68.063. Taking the ordinary area which has not been developed for 
large scale farming, is a certain amoimt of capital required for making 
it fit for large scale cultivation ? — A certain amount would bo required; 
ten per cent of the capital would be required. 

68.064. Ten p(ir cent of Rs. 200 ? — ^Yes. 

68,C65. You mean about Rs. 20 an acre for fixed capital ? — Yes. 

68,066. That gives Rs. 220. Now, how about working capital?—! 
should say about Rs. 70 an acre would be required. 

68,007, That makes Rs. 300 an acre all round ? — Yes 

68.068. Profesfior GangvUe : Are these estimates for sugarcane culti- 
vation ?— -I am talking of an area under all crops, sugarcane, oats, wheat 
and paddy. 

68.069. The Chairman: So, three lakhs of rupees is required as 
capital for the opening and developing stages of an economic holding on 
the scale with which you are familiar in your part of the Province?—* 
Yes; I think quite that. 

68.070. That means that the door is practically closed to all except 
the very welhto do? — Yes; it is no good going in without capital. 

68.071. The Sugar Producers^ Association has advocated the estab- 
lishment of a centralised sugar school to operate for the whole of India, 
at which Indians may be taught the principles underlying sugar manu- 
facture. The suggestion is that a post-graduate course should be given 
at this school to students who have already taken the B Sc. degree. Have 
you any view's on that suggestion?—! think T hold the same view too. 
There should be a central sugar bureau controlling sugar experiments. 

68.072. Do you support the Sugar Association’s view that a publica- 
tion, giving technical information regarding sugarcane cultivation and 
sugar manufacture, would be a valuable asset to the interests con- 
cerned ? — Yes. 

68.073. Do you fhink your as.sociat 2 on might be persuaded to shoulder 
some sharf* of fhe risk of publishing a journal of that sort? Would they 
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consider it?— They n^ould certainly# consider it, but they are not full of 
funds. 

68.074. Has your association, or have you, any views as to the mini- 
mum economic size of a sugar factory 1— No. 

68.075. You have no knowledge of that ?— No. 

68.076. It has been suggested that Government, might encourage 
private enterprise to set up sugar factoiies by itself setting up a small 
sugar factory, in order to prove that the cultivator is willing to sell his 
cane to a factory at prices which may make the manufacture of sugar 
remunerative. Do you think it is necessary that Government should 
go into the business of production in that way?— I do not think it is 
necessary now. 

68.077. You do not advocate it? — ^No. 

68.078. You think there is no doubt that the cultivator would be 
willing to sell his cane to a factory', provided he can get prices which 
would leave him a margin of profit l—Yes. 

68.079. You think there is no doubt? — There is no doubt. 

68.080. Have you any views as to the Sugar Bureau’s cable service ? — 
We get ]t sent to us every week. 

68.081. Is it valuable? — It gives us information as to what the prices 
and the prospects are. I consider it valuable for these reasons. 

68.082. Would you rt'gret its discontinuance? — ^Yes. 

68.083. That is your definite view ?— Yes, it is my personal view. 

68.084. Have you any views that you would care to express about the 
efficiency or the reverse of the Sugar Bureau?—! think it has been 
working very efficiently. I am not quite sure whether the work done at 
Pusa (*omes under th(' Sugar Bureau, but that has been very valuable. 
They })ave introduced four new types of cane and, had they more 
rnontiy and staff, I belie've they vonld have been able to introduce still 
more types. 

68.085. So far as your urea is concerned, would it be true to say that 
Pusa has in fact taken the place of the provincial Agricultural Depart- 
ment in these matters? — As far as my association is concerned, most 
certainly it has. 

68.086. Have you any criticism to offer or any suggestions that you 
would care to make about Pusa ?— I think that Mr. Sayer, who has beeir 
in charge of the cane work there all these years, should continue in 
charge. I understand it has been handed over now to Mr. Henderson, 
who has oth(?r work to do. He is in charge of the cane there, and I 
believe he has gone aw'av now% and will be away till February on other 
duties. That does not seem to mo to be the right way to look after the 
cone work. The man should be permanently in the place where he has 
his work. 

68.087. Do you realise that Pusa is the Imperial Agricultural Insti- 
tute ?— Yes. 

68.088. Do you think th.at any group of villages in one Province has 
a right to expect that officers of the Imperial Service should devote 
their time and attention to them particularly?—! do not mean that, 
I mean that he should bo entirely in charge of cane work; and not other 
work. Other work wHll take him away, and in this case it will take him 
away for a period of three months. 

68.089. Sir Janies MacKenna : Can you point to anything that the 
local Department of Agricidtiire, as distinguished from Pusa, has done 
for agriculture in North Bihar f— No, I cannot. 
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68.090. Do you know the Sipaya Farm 1 know of it. 

68.091. You have not been to it f— No. 

68.092. Have you any knowledge of the results achieved in the 
oactl e-breeding experiments carried out there by Mr. Mackenzie ? — No, 
I have no personal knowledge of it. 

68,093 Is that a suitable site for a sugarcane farm ? — I do not know 
it sufficiently to express an opinion. 

68,094. What do you think would be the most central site for a depart- 
mental farm, a site which would be convenient for the agriculturists of 
a composite area? You have already suggested one near Pusa? — I 
tltink that is very central. 

68,096. Would that meet the requirements of a considerable area? — 
I think so, for the sugarcane-growing area. It is not difficult for 
Clhamparan either; it would be very convenient for Champaran. 

68.096. Have you any experience of the Pusa cross-bred bullocks? 
Have j^ou any of them ? — I have a few. 

68.097. How do they stand up to work as compared with the local 
breeds? — My experience is that they work well; they stand lots of 
work. 

68.098. Have you any experience of their liability to rinderpest? — 
No. 

68.099. Do you know whether they are simultaneously inoculated at 
Pusa ? — I do not know. 

68.100. The indigo cess has been given up ? It is not collected now ?— 
it was given up some years ago 

68.101. Have you any experience of co-operative societies. Do you 
Tun any yourself ?—No. 

68.102. Professor Gangnlte \ Is it your view that sugarcane cultiva- 
tion is being extended in Bihar and Orissa ? — In North Bihar, yes. 

68.103. Especially in North Bihar? — Yes, it is being extended there. 

68.104. Do you think there is room for further extension ? — Yes. 

68.105. 'A great deal ?—Yes, a great deal. 

68.106. What is the limiting factor? Is it the supply of water or the 
manurial question?—! do not think that the supply of water is the 
limiting factor. Very often, it is a case of finding the canes that can be 
grown economically and pay the grower. 

68.107. Do you think adequate attention to these problems of sugar- 
cane cultivation in Bihar and Orissa has been given by the provincial 
Department of Agriculture? — I do not think it has, as far as North 
Bihar is concerned. 

68.108. Docs your association receive any assistance from the pro- 
vincial Department of Agriculture ?— No. 

68.109. You do not come into contact with the Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture, for instance ?•— -No. 

68.110. In its note, your association says that it does not advocate 
a permanent import duty but only for a period sufficient to enable a 
certain standard of cultivation to be reached. Have you any views as 
to the period ? How long would it be necessary to have an import duty 
on sugar? — I think that would largely depend on the money spent by 
the Government in experimental farms and getting to what I have 
already mentioned in one of my answers, namely, an increased tonnage 
.of cane. An increased tonnage of cane per acre will mean that the 
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grower will be able to supply cane to the mill at a price that will enable 
the Indian mills to manufacture sugar to compete successfully with sugar 
from foreign countries. 

68,111* taking the present rate of extension of sugarcane cultivatioir 
and the existing conditions, how long do you think it would be necessary 
to have an import duty ? — Twenty-five years. 

68.112. Mr. Kamat : With reference to that last point, how much* 
increase do you think there should be in the present import duties on 
sugar? — I am not quite sure what the present import duty is; I think 
it is twenty-five per cent, ad valorem, 

68.113. I think it is Rs. 4-8 a hundredweight. You suggest some 
increase of the duty. What is the present rate, and what increase do 
you suggest?—! do not remember that I did suggest an increase. I 
think I advocated its retention; I do not think I advocated an increase. 

68.114. You say that an import duty on sugar should be imposed 
suflicient to prevent the dumping of sugar in India? — ^Yes. 

68,116. The present duty is not suflicient to stop dumping, and you 
want to carry it to a pitch which will stop the present dumping. WRat 
should that pitch be?— We are certainly at very low prices for sugar 
now. I do not think we have got to a stage where dumping is so great 
that it will necessitate any radical change in the import duty. If the 
dumping is likely to bring the prices lower than they are at present, 
I certainly think the rate should be increased: I would suggest a thirty- 
three per cent increase. 

68.116. Supposing the present rate of import duty on sugar is in- 
creased, by mere virtue of that increase is it likely that sugar factories 
would come into existence in tho country?— I think so, certainly. 

68.117. You have told us just now that it would take about twenty- 
five years for the experimental farms to evolve such types of canes as 
would give a yield per acre approaching that of other countries? — ^I 
think I have not boon understood. What I intended to say, and I think 
I said it, was that this import duty should remain for twenty-five years. 
It will be necessary for them to give time to get the cane growing on 
an economic basis which will pay the growers sufiiciently well. 

68.118. If that is the case, my question is: how do you expect that, 
immediately the duties are increased, more factories will come into 
existence ? — The higher the import duty, the greater the encouragement 
t-o the manufacture of sugar in this country. 

68.119. Is it a fact that Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Co. examined 
the possibility of having sugar factories in South Bihar and after investi- 
gation they found that there was no possibility of having any factories 
in that part of the Province ?— I believe they made inquiries with a view 
to establishing a factory in the Shahabad district but the chief reason 
for not opening a factory there was that they could not get a guarantee 
of an area sufficient to start the erecting of the mill. There is no cane 
grown the»*e at present and they wanted a guaranteed area. 

68.120. Are you conversant with sugarcane plantations in the south 
of India ? — I know nothing about them. 

68.121. Mr. Danht/i Do you think that the cultivators would grow 
cane to sell to the mills if the price of sugar dropped below its present 
level t— No. 

68.122. Do you know the cost to the cultivator, approximately, of pro- 
ducing a maund of cane?— Six to eight annas. It depends largely on 
the outtiim as the result of your expenditure. 
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68. 123. Can you say what the cultivators are now being paid for their 
eane by the mills ? — Five-and-a-quarter annas. Then there are royalties 
and a premium for carting the cane. 

68.124. Can you tell us what the cultivators actually receive ? — About 
seven-and-a-half to eight annas. 

68.125. Professor Gangulee : Including the premium i[ — Yes. 

68.126. Mr, Danby : Therc^ is very little profit then l—Practically no 
profit. 

68.127. Are there any indications that the Coimbatore cane has dete* 
liorated since its introduction tliree or four years ago ? — Certainly. 

68.128. Professor Gangulee : What are the reasons for this deteriora- 
tion?— The deterioration takes place in every type of crop. It takes 
place, for example, in indigo. It is essential to go on finding new types 
with a view to getting an increased tonnage per acre, and also to find 
types that will better withstand drought and insect and other pests, 
N^ew types will deteriorate unless kept up to the original standard by 
continual importation. 

68.129. Mr. Danby : Do you think that the cultivators of cane, 
generally, are under the impression that sufficient interest is not 
being taken in the research work now, as it used to be? — Yes, they 
are. 

68.130. Is it the experience of cultivators that cane cannot be grown 
in North Bihar without manure ?— Yes. 

68.131. In North Bihar no manures for experiments have been distri- 
buted by the Agricultural Department ?— No, 

68.132. Professor Gangulee: What manures do the planters usually 
use ?— Farm-yard manure, waste products of indigo, sulphate of 
ammonia and a number of other mineral manures. 

68.133. Mr. Danby : You told us that money was spent on experi- 
ments. After the Coimbatore cane had been selected as suitable, was 
the cost of growing these canes for seed on a large area guaranteed to 
the Planters' Association % — I think so. 

68.134. Would the working capital that you gave us as necessary for a 
thousand acres ineJude the cost of bullocks and buildings?— I have not 
taken into consideration the cost of the livestock and buildincr** 

68.135. The Chairman : Would you think over the figures and examine 
one or two conflicting cases and let us have a statement* at your 
convenience ? — Yes. 

68.136. Mr. Danby : Do you think that it is necessary to have more 
veterinary dispensaries in North Bihar? — I think there is room for a 
considerably greater number. The whole countryside is starving for 
want of them. There is no means for the great majority of owners of 
livestock to get to a dispensary. 

68.137. The cultivators are generally quite ready now to have their 
cattle inoculated and treated by the Veterinary Assistants ?— Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

68.138. Sir Thomns Middleton: You gave us the figure of six annas 
to eight annas ac the cost of growing a maitnd of cane and you have 
indicated that the cost varies with the yield per acre. What is the cost 
to the cultivator in terms of rupees per acre? — ^The outturn per acre 
varies according to the standard of cultivation adopted. For instance, 
the members of my association who have a fairly high standard get a 
very much bigger outturn than the ryot does. 

^Vide Appendix on page 504 (a). 
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6S»139. Taking the range of Aix to eight annaB per maund, what is 
the figure per acre that you had in mind for the outturn 1— About Ks» lOo 
4xn acre, 

68.140. What would be the weight of cane?— About 360 maunde an 
acre. 

68.141. That seems to me a heavy average yield ?— I think that with 
a high standard of cultivation and a good outlay on manure that can be 
reached. 

68.142. That output would bring your cost down to six annas a maund. 
Will you please think over these figures and let us have a statement^ 
as to the cost of producing an acre of cane, allowing a maorgin for a 
yield of 300 to 350 maunds an acre? — Yes. 

68.143. You stated as your view that there should be a thousand 
acres of land to constitute an economic holding in North Bihar. Would 
it not be possible to run an economic holding on a smaller area, say 200 
•or 300 aci es ? — I do not think it would be to members of my association. 

68.144. In beginning your evidence you stated that one of these 
demonstration farms which the Bihar Department of Agriculture is 
contemplating should be situated near Pusa. Do you think that Pusa 
itself does not serve the purpose? — T do not think it does. I do not 
think that there is any definite policy to carry on cane work or to get 
bold of the ryot and show him how cultivation should be done. 

68.145. They are growing considerable areas of cane in Pusa? — Cer- 
tainly, but it is all on a large scale, which the ryot will not appreciate. 

68.146. Your object is to get the cane grown under the conditions that 
the ryot grows it?— Yes, for demonstration purposes. 

68.147. The Chairman ; Could you give us an idea of the comparative 
net profits, per acre as between a well conducted holding under an 
experienced planter and that of a small cultivator?— I do not think I 
could, off-hand. 

68.148. Is the difference marked? — Yes, it is very marked. 

68.149. Sir ThomaH Middleton: What would be the ordinary yield 
per acre on the cultivators' holding in the district in which the planters 
are getting 300 to 350 wai/ncA^?— I should think about 150 matinds an 
acre. 

08.150. Dr, Hyder: Do you know the representative size of a holding 
of a planter in Java? You require one thousand acres. What would be 
the size of a representative holding of an European planter in Java? — 
I have no idea. 

68.161. Bobu A, P, Yarma : With regard to your estimate of of 
Rs. 200 per acre, I want to know whether you meant cultivation by 
western methods or by the local methods? — I was referring to cultiva- 
tion by western methods. 

68.162. Would there be any difference if the local method were 
followed ?— It will certainly be less if you spend less on manures and so 

on. 

68.163. What is the price of the land ? — An average of Rs. 200. 

68.154. Only the price of the land? — Yes. 

68.155. Over that you have the cultivation expenses? — ^Yes. 

68.156. How many acres moke one higha in North Bihajp? — The 
bigha varies according to the length of the laggi. The laggi varies 
in Bihar from 6 to 12 cubits. A bigha measured with a Tj cubits laggi 
is approximately an acre. 


• Vide Appendix on page 604 (a). 
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68.157. When you said that the cost of the land would be about 
Bs. 200, what class of land were you thinking of t— The average class of 
land, say of a thousand acre holding 

68.158. Can you suggest what would be the cost if it were to be culti-* 
vated by local methods '? — No; that would only be a very rough idea; 
perhaps it would be from about two-thirds to a half of the cost that 
would be involved in the other method. 

68.159. You want the control over the Veterinary Department to be 
taken away from the local bodies ? — Yes. 

68.160. And you say the reason is that the local boards will not grant 
sufficient funds for expansion '! May I know why they will not be willing 
to grant sufficient funds?— They prefer spending the money on other 
things such as education. 

68.161. But with reference to this particular department, why should 
they be unwilling to spend more money? — ^My experience is that they 
do not spend sufficient money. 

68.162. Is it because the department is not working well? — I do not 
know what the reasons are; 1 am merely speaking from my own know- 
ledge. I know, as a matter of fact, that sufficient money is not being 
spent. 

68,163 Could you kindly tell us what is the nature and extent of the 
control which the district boards have over the department?—! ^ 
afraid I cannot tell you that in detail. I believe that they have entire 
control over the amount that shall be spent on this department. 

68.164. Is not supervision necessary for the improvement of the de- 
partment? — Most certainly it is. 

68.165. Do you not think that the local bodies supervise the work of 
the department better than the officers of the department itself? — I 
think myself that if there were more higher grade officers it would be 
much better supervised by the department than by the local boards. 

68.166. In that case it would be at a higher cost, would it not? — ^Yes; 
the local bodies presumably do not keep a large staff for the work. 

68.167. Would you kindly tell us what contributions the local bodies 
make towards the upkeep of the department? — I have no idea. 

68.168. Mr. Da7ihy: Do you not think that 200 to 250 acres would be 
a more correct area for an economic holding than the 1,000 acres 
suggested by you ? — Certainly not for the members of my association. 

68.169. For the mid*die class Indian that would be the figure?— Yes. 

68.170. So that the figures you gave were for European planters? — 
Yes. 

68.171. The Chairman*. Apart from the opportunity to employ more 
capital, are there economic advantages to be expected from working a 
holding of 1,000 acres as compared with 250 acres, for planters of the 
type of your own members ? — I do not think a planter would get a 
sufficient income to keep going, on less than 1,000 acres. 

68.172. Mr. Danby\ A European keeps a larger staff than an Indian 
cultivator would : is that not so ?— Yes, he keeps a much larger staff. 

68.173. So that his overhead expenses would be much more?— ' 
Decidedly so. 

68.174. Professor Gangulee: But supposing a landlord's son wants 
to go in for farming on a large scale : for him would you say that 250' 
acres should be an economic holding ?— I think so; his standard of living 
is not so high as the planter's, nor do^s he keep up the same staff. 
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08,1^8. The Chairman : The point really isr, what size of holdiD|r i» 
required to obtain the economic advantages of large scale farming 1 
IVhat is the minimum holding required to secure the economic advan- 
Images of large scale farms as compared with the ryot^s small scale farm> 
ing ? You think it is about 260 acres 1-~Yes, from 200 to 260 acres. 

68.176. And when it is alleged that the fact that Indians kee|> a 
smaller staff than Europeans, and that that is a reason for supposing 
that the Indian can live economically on a smaller holding, surely that 
should be corrected in some measure by the statement that the Indian 
does not as a rule farm on as high a scale as the European? If the 
Indian was to attempt the same scale and type of cultivation as the 
European, would the Indian require, as many servants on the land ? — 
I do not think so, for this reason that he has got his entire family with 
him, whereas the European has not. The Indian's family would take 
^n the farm ; whereas the European would be looking after the farm 
individually, the Indian zamindar would have a family of perhaps twelve 
members. 

68.177. Are you suggesting that the zamindar who has got a farm of, 
let us say, 600 acres, would have at his disposal a family able to take a 
personal hand in the business of farming ?— Certainly so in the supervi- 
sion of the farm. 

68.178. Sir Thomas Middleton : How many acres can an active planter 
supervise effectively?—! think 1,200 acres is as much as it is advisable 
for one man to look after ; if he were to get a larger area to supervise, 
without any assistants, he is very likely to be faced with great difficulty 
in the work of properly supervising the farm. 

68.179. The whole of that area would be under tillage ?— Yes. 

68.180. Sir Henry Lawrence \ I understand you to say that the pre- 
sent price of sugar is ten rupees a maundy and that sugarcane culti- 
^'ation is not profitable to the ryot?— No. 

68.181. And you think that, by raising the import duty, sugarcane 
cultivation could be and should be made profitable to the ryot?— Yes, 
for this reason, that the mills would be able to afford to pay more for 
the cane. 

68.182. The figure you give is a rise of some thirty-three per cent on 
the present import duty? — Yes. 

68.183. Your proposal is that it should be raised to Rs. 6 a hundred- 
weight ?— Yes. 

68.184. The Chairman: To return to the subject with which we were 
dealing a moment ago: Do you know of any case where the sons of a 
zamindar provide the labour on a holding of 250 or 500 acres ?— I have 
not, in my experience, come across any 260 acre holdings. I do not know 
of any zamindar with a holding of that size. 

68,135. On what do you found yourself when you suggest that such 
zamindars have family labour at their disposal whereas the European 
has not such labour ? — The zamindars always have their families living 
with them, whereas the European's family is perhaps many thousands 
of miles away from him, and when his children grow up they go else- 
where, unlike the children of the zamindar who would be living with 
the zamindar in his house. It is, as you know, not the custom of 
Europeans to have their brothers and cousins and such other relations 
all living with them, as the Indians do. 

68,186. Could you give us any idea of the number of employees on a 
typical 500 acre holding under European management?—! could not, off- 
hand. 
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68.187. But surely you must have some rough idea. What would it be- 
approximately 1— It would vary according to the work they are doing.. 
Do you mean merely the supervision of the staff or the labour as well I 

68.188. I see; when you referred to the zamindar's sons, you were 
alluding to the question of the supervision of the staff only t — ^Yes. 

68.189. Bahu A, 1\ Varvia: Would you agree with me when I say 
that 100 to l50 acres of land would be more than enough for a middle 
class Indian cultivator of the zamindar class! — I have already stated 
that it would be 200 to 260 acres. 

68.190. Not 150 acres?— No. 

{The witnesH with drew ») 


Moulvi SAIYID MUHAMMAD AHSAN KHAN, Zamindar and 
Secretary of the Barh Agricultural Association, Barh, 
District Patna. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1. — Reskarch.— (a) (i). In my opinion the great need 
for the development of scientific agriculture is to have a better 
organisation. At present there seems tu be a shortage of competent 
ataff in the Agricultural Department of the Government to conduct 
scientific experiments in agriculture on sound and proper lines. 
The work is thus restricted. It would he advisable that experiments 
of general appi. cation made by the central organisation of tht‘ de 
partments in the Provinces should be dt^monstrated on a larger 
scale than at present on farms started in the districts and sub-di vi- 
sions, particularly wdih regard to improved seeds and manures. The 
officers of the Agricultural Department should be familiar with the 
language and conditions of the country it results of experiments 
are to be of any practical value. The great difficulty in the way 
of improving agriculture is the appalling poverty and ignorance 
of the cultivator. The department must have a sympathetic feeling 
towards the cultivator. In order to establish contact with the culti 
vator the agency of village co-operative societies and agricultural 
associations should be freely utilised. It would be easier to ap- 
proach the cultivator through these societies. ‘^Co-operation and 
sympathy'' should be the motto of the department. 

Systematic efforts should he made to promote agricultural co- 
operation as in Great Britain. In each Province an agricultural 
organisation socicjty on the lines of the English or the Scottish agri- 
cultural organisation societies should be formed. This organisation 
w^ll he purely propagandist and will branch off into so many small 
societies all over the country and arrange for the purchase of seeds, 
manures, implements and other requisites for the cultivator. The 
Provincial Governments should make an annual grant to every so- 
ciety started with this object. Without co-operative effort the life 
cf the cultivator with small holdings will be difficult. 

The true line of development should be directed towards the 
improvement of indigenous methods and it would^ he simply use- 
less to foist, on the cultivator, western ideas and principles. Indian 
agricultural practice has been built up or* the traditional eustoms 
cf many years and the principles applied by the Tndinn cultivator 
are based on ermditions of climate and soil. Anv sudden chango 
from his traditional methods and implements would necessitate tho 
Moulvi Saipid Muhammad Ahsan Khan, 
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‘umployrtieiit of capital of which he has none. Though it is admitted 
that the modern power-cultivator would save much of his time, be 
has no capital to invest in such expensive modern implements. A 
power-cultivator on a, small holding would not be a profitable inno- 
vation. Custom farming has made great strides in the United States 
of America and I would suggest that it could be safely adopted in 
India with the assistance of the Government. The driving force 
must come from the State to advance India's basic industry, agri- 
culture. The Department of Agriculture should make all possible 
efforts to bring home to the cultivator the resultant adv^tage that 
a change in methods would bring him, as the cultivator is naturally 
opposed to all innovations owing to his restricted means and want 
•of education and his conservatism. The results of modern agricul- 
tural science should be presented to him in a simple form so that 
it may be made easy for him to apply them to his advantage. 

There is a great need for the supply of pure seed to the agricul- 
turist. For this purpose I would suggest tlmt the Agricultural De- 
partment dbould have an efficient organisation for the distribution 
of seeds. Small village societies should be formed with the collabora- 
tion of the Agricultural and the Co-operative departments to supply 
pure seeds to the agriculturist. 

1 would suggest the formation of an All-India central chamber 
*cf agriculture on the analogy of the CViitral Chamber of Agricul- 
ture in England to promote and advance the best interests of agri- 
culture in India, and with that view to watch over all measures 
affecting the agricultural interests in the Indian Legislative Assem- 
h.ly and provincial ]egisl^i^tur(‘R. All the agricultural bodies in the 
country should be federated with the central chamber. Its constitu- 
tion should be the same as that of the English Central Chamber and 
the work of the chamber shoxild be conduett'd by an elected council. 
The ohamher should also have on its roll members of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly. In addition to a general business committee, 
other committ'ics should be appointed to deal with special branches 
•of agricultural interest. 

As regards finance, I would .suggest that the co-operative banks 
should advance loans to the cultivators for agricultural purposes 
at a lower rate of interest. The Indian cultivator is greatly handi- 
capped for want of funds; and if it were made easier for him to 
obtain loans from the co-operative banks at a lower rate of interest 
.it would enable him to be better equipped for his work. 

(ii) (h) In my opinion each district should have a good research 
laboratory to chal wdth cattle diseases and a small dispensary attach- 
ed to each siib-divisiou for the ordinary needs of the locality. The 
prosperity of th.*. cultivator is dependent on his cattle and therefore 
the or^nisation to fight cattle diseases should be as efficient as pos- 
sible. V<^terinary Assistants trained in the vernacular should be 
deputed to each village in the sub-division. 

(c) Elaborate attempts should be made to investigate the various 
diseases of fruit trees, such as, mango, guava, fig and date-palm, 
and evolve measures for preventing or controlling such diseases. 
The question of the clevclopmen’: of fruit culture has not been pro- 
perly tackled and it seems necessary that knowledge of the correct 
methods of budding, grafting and layering should be obtained. 
Owing to disease the quality of the fruits has much deteriorated and 
proper investigation would help to improve the quality. 

Question E.—Aobicultural Education.*— (i) The number of agri- 
'cultural institutions is very inadequate at present. This is partly 
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due to want of good teachers with knowledge of practical agricul- 
ture. There is no separate college or school for training in agri- 
culture in this Province. The Sabour College was abolished some 
time ago. There should be at least one college and two or three 
separate schools for agricultural education, 

(ii) In the Province of Bihar and Orissa each district requires 
an efficient agricultural institution. I would suggest that in primary 
and secondary schools agriculture should be taught as a subject, 
coupled with sotjjp practical training on the farm. If, for want of 
funds, separate agricultural schools cannot be opened, this would 
be the best possible arrangement. 

(iii) The teachers should be taken from the agricultural classes 
of the Province and should be fully trained for the work. 

(iv) The attendance at the existing institutions is rather disap' 
pointing and is not what it ought to be, the main reason being that 
no encouragement is offered to hoys of the agricultural classes and 
no proper interest has been created in the matter of agricultural 
education. The agricultural classes are backward and there is need 
for their encouragement and enlightenment. 

(v) No incentives are offered at present. Stipends and scholar- 
ships should be awarded to boys of the agricultural classes in order 
to stimulate interest and attr^xet them to agricultural schools. Small 
money prizes should also be granted on the basis of examination 
results. 

(vi) No. I have studied the figures of all the Provinces and have 
found that the proportion of the children of the agricultural classes 
is very small. 

(vii) Some modifications are necessary in the existing courses of 
study. I would suggest a shorter course of study for the sons of 
zamindars and small landowners and, for this purpose, vernacular 
agricultural schools should be established in rural areas. The 
course may be fixed at two years in practical farming and general 
training in agriculture. 

(viii) (a) Nature study is very essential as a basis for training 
in practical agriculture. It would tend to improve the faculty of 
observation in the children. Great emphasis should be laid on the 
teaching of simple nature study and rural object lessons. 

(b) School plots are also necessary and the children could obtain 
useful lessons from them. 

(c) School farms may be considered to be a necessary adjunct to^ 
the practical side of the training. 

(ix) The opportunities for careers open to the students are very 
few. They can only look to appointments in Government posts 
which are, after a'll, very limited in number. 

(x) Equally attractive prospects should be offered to the students 
as those of any other public service or profession. The quali- 
fication in agriculture should also be made an avenue to appoint- 
ments in posts in the Court of Wards and the Eevenue Department. 

(xi) No. 

(xii) Incentives should l)e offered and hopes held out for future 
prosperity. Peripatetic lecturers or teachers should be employed to 
hold meetings in order that the latest advances in agricultural science 
may be brought before practical farmers, and elementary evening 
schools should be opened for the purpose, 
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(xiii) (a) The grea;t need is for a better general education in 
rural areas so as to create, in the students, an interest in their tur- 
roundings. To extend primary education amongst the agricul- 
tural classes, more schools should be opened which would impart 
general education and give ai grounding in the rudiments of agri* 
culture. Suitable teachers should be deputed by the Agricultural 
Department to rural areas to help the agriculturist in his local diffi' 
culties; he could be advised as how best to prepare his fields and 
solve his local problems, on which the teachers should obtain com- 
plete knowledge by touring round the villages. The district boards, 
with the assistance of the Agricultural Department, should provide 
facilities for the instruction of young labourers in hedging, ditch- 
ing, ploughing and harvesting. The results are bound to be satis- 
factory if suitable teachers are employed. The teachers should also 
irisit the demonstration farms in the districts and sub-divisions, sea 
how the results of experiments carried out there could be of utility 
to the agriculturists and then explain those results to them in the 
vernacular. 

(b) The funds should come from the State. The agricultural asso- 
ciations in the districts and sub-divisions should be subsidised by 
Government to start more schools for the purpose and undertake 
all such work as would help the agriculturist in his local problems 
and difficulties. These associations should be controlled by the Agri- 
cultural Department and should be advised by the department on 
any methods and experiments of economic value. 

Question 3.-~Dkmon8tration and Propaganda.— (a) The system of 
agricultural loans introduced by the Government has to some extent 
been responsible for improvement in agricultural practice. Success- 
ful experiments carried out by the Agricultural Department to pre- 
vent and contr A cattle diseases and to increa'se the productivity^ of 
the land have greatly improved and influenced agricultural practice. 

(h) All the leading local zamindars and cultivators should be 
invited to attend field demonstrations and, through the agency of 
agricultural associations in the sub-divisions, it would be easy to 
approach and attract the cultivators. The methods should be ex- 
plained to cultivators in the vernacular in a simple manner. 

(c) Propaganda work and a sympathetic attitude towards the culti- 
vators would b? helpful. As I have stated above, the agency of the 
agricultural associations should be utilised for this work. The culti- 
vator, though conservative in his w^ays, is in touch with the agri- 
•cultural associations and any expert advice conveyed to him through 
that agency w^ould be readily accepted and adopted. 

(d) A farm started by the Agricultural Department at Patna for 
demonstration purposes failed some time ago. The farm did ex- 
ceedingly good work in the beginning but owing to, perhaps, lack of 
supervision and inefficient management it was afterwards abolished. 

Question 4.— Administration.— (a) T would suggest that provin- 
cial departments should avail themselves of the services of experts 
at the Pusa Agricultural Research Institute more freely than has 
hitherto been the case. In my opinion the posts of Economic Bota- 
nist, Agricultural Chemist and other experts in the Provinces should 
be abolished and the services of the experts at the Pusa‘ Institute 
utilised. The experts at the Pusa Institute should be invited by 
Provinces to investigate and advise on local problems. Any other 
general proble.n which cannot be studied properly by provincial 
departments couki be referred to the Pusa Institute. I would also 
^suggest that some sort of control should be exercised by the central 
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orgauisut/ion at Pu»a over the provincial departments. In fact, the- 
provincial departments have become independent of Pusa. If the* 
results of scientific advice are to be of any economic value to India 
as a whole, Pusa should be made to play an important part in the 
agricultural organisation of the country. 

(6) I would favour an increase in the scientific staff of tlie Gov- 
ernment of India. The central department should have a strong 
staff of specialists, whose wide knowledge and experience could be 
made available, when required, for consultation by all Provinces, 
especially in ccnnection with common crops like tobacco, sugarcane, 
rice, et cetera. The work should be controlled by the central depart- 
ment at Pusa. 

(i) The services offered by the Agricultural and Veterinary 
services are not adequate for the requirements of the agriculturists. 
The Agricultural Department should be furnished with funds ta 
educate the agriculturist through the medium of film propaganda 
Mid to appoint additional staff as agricultural and veterinary assist' 
ants in thi' rural areas for practical demonstration work. 

(ii) The railway and steamer freights for the transport of seeds, 
rnamircs and agricultural implements should be reduced in order to 
offer facilities to the agriculturist in the matter of transport. 

(iii) In rural areas it is necessary that there should be roads for 
cart traffic. 

QuE.STIO^’ 5.— Finance.— (a) A Slate co-operative bank with 
branches in the villages should be started. Through the medium of 
a co-operative bank with branches in every village the advantages of 
manures, seeds, modern agricultural implements and the provision 
of better means of transport will be brought within the reach of the 
cultivators and consequently the harvest will be more plentiful. 

(h) 1 am inclined to think that the provision of credit facilities 
for agricultural enterprise by the co-operative banks appeals more 
to the cultivators than the system of taccavl loans. The obvious 
reason for this is that co-operative banks charge a comparatively 
low ra/te of inteicst ou the loans advanced to the cultivator. It 
seems, therefore, difficult to induce the cultivator to avail himself 
of the system of taccavl loans, as it is not possible to rid his mind 
ot the bias in favour of the co-operative credit system. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness. — ( a) (i) In some cases 
the causes of borrowing are real and in others due to extravagance 
in connection v/ith marriages. The real causes are failure of crops 
and other un foreseen calamities. 

(ii) The sources of credit are mainly the mahajan and the brother 
cultivator who is in prosperous eircumstonces. 

(iii) Much v)f the borrowed money goes to increase the extravag- 
ance in the household of the cultivator and an attempt should be 
made to check this evil of extravagance. In the case of loans from 
the mahajan, the interest is usually so high and usurious that the 
interest exceeds the capital and then it becomes very difficult for 
the cultivator to repay the loan. 

(h) I would suggest that the Usurious Loatis Act be enforced in 
order to deal with rural insolvency. This would be the most effect- 
ive remedy. 

(c) I would favour the taking of measures to restrict the credit 
of cultivators by limiting the right of mortgage and sale. It would 
be better if non-terminable mortgages were prohibited. 
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Question 7.-~Fbaombntation of Holdings.— (a) The only way t<v 
reduce the loss in agricultural efficiency is to introduce the common 
faiming system as prevalent in some parts of Europe and» al60| the 
general application of co-operative methods which have diminished 
to some extent the difficulty of small farming and marketing. The 
olimatiC) geographical and economic conditions call for large scale 
farming in India and something in the form of legislation will 
have to be undertaken to ease i^e real difficulties which arise on 
questions of inheritance and ultimately lead to uneconomic sub- 
division. 

(b) The law of inheritance presents the greatest obstacle, parti- 
cularly in the case of Mahommedans. In order to overcome the 
obstacle I would suggest that one capable member in a Mahomme- 
dan family should manage the whole property himself when there 
are many co-sharers, and distribute the income accruing according 
to the share of each. The Hindu joint family system will, of course, 
help consolidation to a great extent. Something in the form of 
legislation should be iinclcrtakon so as to allow small holders to make 
their holdings compact by exchange among themselves, according 
1o the circumstances of the case. In the majority of cases one ten- 
ant has .several strips of lands in different parts of the common 
5eld. 

(r) T do not think that legislation would be necessary. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.— (a) (i) Irrigation is necessary over the 
greater part of the country owing to insufficient rainfall and it is 
very important that the water requirements of crops should be pro- 
perly .studied. The canal system of irrigation in the Province has 
been satisfactory, to some extent. A suitable method of surface 
drainage for the low-lying lands of Bihar should be devised by the 
Agricultural Depa/i‘traent, 

(ii) Tanks and ponds arc not much in use in this Province as a 
means of irrigation. I would suggest that an investigation should 
be made into the po.ssibility of a system of irrigation by means of 
water storage in tanks and small reservoirs. For instance, in Rajgir 
ihero are natural springs from which water cati W stored in a reser- 
voir for irrigation purposes 

(iii) Alluvial areas in the Province are under irrigation from 
wells. Pumping and boring operations are in progress in the Pro- 
vince aiul I would suggest that the use of the rahaf pump or the 
iron Persian wheel for irrigation from wells should be popularised 
among cultivators 

Question 9.— Soils.— (a) (i) Underground drainage has been suc- 
cessfully tried in European countries and I would suggest its adop- 
tion in India with a view to improving dense impervious clay soils. 
The excess of water in certain areas should also be removed by sur- 
face drainage. The main channel should bo dug along the boundary 
of the fields, if possible, and small channels may be dug to remove 
the water from the low-lying parts into the main drain. The soil 
can also be improved by proper manuring. 

(ii) Alkali land may be reclaimed by first treating with gypsum 
if sodium carbonate is present, then under-draining and flooding to 
wash out excess of soluble matter. This method is said to have given 
wonderful results in the United States. Hilgatd, who has made re- 
searches into alkali soils, advocates flooding with irrigation water, 
accompanied by thorough under-drainage, as the best treatment for- 
alkaline conditions. This method may also tried in India. 
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(iii) Huge earthen bunds with narrow-mouthed outlets can pre* 
went erosion of the surface soil by flood water. 

(b) (i) There are numerous ial and river lands where a marked 
improvement has taken place through frequent floods, and the land 
has consequently become fertile. 

(ii) In some caiyses the flood water brings only sand with it and 
the soil deteriorates. 

(c) The Agricultural Department of the Government should under* 
take practical demonstration in this connection on a large scale and 
hear a portion of the cost involved in reclaiming those areas. 

Question 10. — Fbktilisebs. — ( a) Natural manures are freely used 
by the cultivator, ae the.y are very cheap and easy to get. Dung, 
tank mud, slaughter-house refuse and soot have proved their manu- 
rial value and their use should be popularised. The use of tank 
mud improves sandy soils. A large quantity of blood can be gather- 
ed from the slaughter-houses of towns and cities and blood mixed 
with ashes and preserved in pits will make a rich manure. Soot 
contains two or three per cent of nitrogen and can be used as a 
top dressing for wheat to prevent the attacks of grubs. It can also 
be used for th^s purpose on onions. Artiflcial fertilisers are ex- 
pensive and unless they are economically manufactured in India it 
will not be possible to introduce them on a large scale. I would 
suggest that fertilisers such as gypsum, phosphates and sulphur, 
which are in great use in the Province, should be supplied to the 
<5ultivator through the agency of co-operative societies. Propaganda 
work should be undertaken to popularise artificial manures aSnd put the 
•supply on a commercial basis. 

(b) Some legislation on the analogy of the Fertilisers and Feed- 
ing Stuffs Act in England should be undertaken to protect the agri- 
culturists against fraud. 

(c) Depots should be opened at which artificial manures could be 
bought in sealed bags and at prices comparing favourably with 
those of agricultural products. 

(d) There has been so much demand for gypsum in Bihar that it 
is no longer possible for the Agricultural Department to arrange for 
supplies for the individual users. 

(e) Sufficient investigation has not been made into these and I 
would suggest that their manurial value should be properly investi- 
gated and tested. 

(/) The agricultural associations should explain to the cultiva- 
tors the manurial value of cow^diing and should purchase from them 
all cowdung. 

Question ll. — Crops. — (a) (i) The existing crops can be better im- 
proved by acquainting the cultivator with the methods of proper 
digging, manuring and irrigation and the selection of seed, the 
system of hybridisation and introduction of foreign varieties. 

(ii) It is veiy essential that a regular supply of fodder should 
be maintained for the cattle. The system of silage pits should be 
introduced. In catering for a large herd of cattle the making of 
-silage has a distinct advantage. Rough grass, clover and maize can 
be made into useful silage. 

(iii) I would suggest the formation of small village societies 
under the control of the Co-operative or Agricultural Department 
for the supply and distribution of pure seeds. 
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(iv) The loss by wild animals is so manifest upon many farms that 
if some form of protection were not afforded profitable fa/rming 
would become ijnpossible. Farms should be protected by fencing. 

In cases where extensive damage is done by jackals and wild pigs, 
the provision of the Arms Act should be liberally applied far as 
cultivators are concerned and licenseb for guns should be granted to 
them. 

(b) I would suggest that more attention should be paid to crops 
like potatoes, oats, barley and peas. 

(c) There is great scope for the cultivation of sugarcane, tobacco, 
oilseeds, ginger, chillies, betel, vine, groundnut and garden and fruit 
crops, and attempts should be made to grow them extensively. 

Question 12. — Cultivation. — (i) The process of tillage is very 
important in connection with the proper growth of the plant and there 
we certain operations w^hich require the use of modern implements if 
improvement is desired. 

(ii) The varied and extended rotations now practised in European 
countries should be tried here. It should be the effort of the Agri- 
cultural Department to determine the order of cropping on the basis 
of varying conditions of climate and soil. The system of rotation has 
proved its advantage in European countries in increased productivity 
of crops and economy and convenience of labour, and the value of 
these advantages should be tested on Indian farms. 

Question 13.— Crop Protection, Internal and External.— (i) The 
problem has not been properly tackled and the Indian cultivator knows 
nothing about it. The results obtained in the laboratory as to diseases 
of crops have not yet seen the light of day. Plant pathology is a 
comparatively modern study and the necessary knowledge has yet to 
be gained. Some causes are directly traceable to environment and 
are largely due to unhealthy conditions arising from the soil. Efforts 
should be made to check them. 

(ii) Important diseases, such as those of cereals, potatoes and sugar- 
cane should be. investigated and the results obtained should be com- 
municated to the agriculturist by the Agricultural Department. For 
control and prevention of these diseases it would be necessary to make 
a survey of the life histories of insect pests. 

Question 14.— Implements.— (o.) The thirty millions of inefficient- 
wooden ploughs now in use should be replaced by suitable standardised 
iron ploughs, the result of which would be that the ploughing work 
could be done in half the time. Several operations connected with 
cultivation require specialised modern implements but in India the 
same implement is used for various operations, which leads to ineffi- 
ciency. The iron ploughs recently manufactured by some English engi- 
neering firms are almost perfect, particularly the Snbuh which is one 
<if the best designed ploughs for India. Similar ploughs aro now' being 
designed in India itself and I would recommend their use to the culti- 
vator. Modern implements for sowing and harvesting, worked by bul- 
locks, have also been introduced and they could be safely used by the 
cultivator. 

(b) The Agricultural Department of the Government should demons- 
trate the use of these modern implements to the cultivator and small 
loans may be advanced by co-operative societies to the cultivators for 
the purchase of these implements. 

(c) There seems to be no difficulty in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. The Agricultural Department should get a number of 
these implements from manufacturing firms and then send them on to 
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lihe agricultural associations or co-operative societies for both demomh 
tration and sale ; they can be placed on view and the cultivator 
-easily purchase them through his agricultural association or village co- 
operative society. 

Question 15. — Veterinary. — (a) To place the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment under the Director of Agriculture seems to be more practical 
and it would lead to better supervision. 

(b) (i) The dispensaries are at present under the control of district 
'boards. I am inclined to think that proper supervision over Veterinary 
Assistants is not exercised by the district boards an^ therefore^ I 
would suggest that they should be controlled by the Deputy Director 
of Veterinary and the Inspector of the range in which they are located. 

(ii) No. There is great need and demand for more Veterinary 
Assistants but owing to lack of funds the district boards cannot afford 
to employ more staff. 

(iii) Yes. I favour the transfer of control to provincial authority. 

(c) (i) The agriculturists are not making full use of the dispensaries. 
'This is mainly due to their ignorance and conservatism and to the 
sanctity and respect which the Hindu cultivators attach to certain 
animals. They do not allow the Veterinary Assistant even to touch 
them. This resistance could be overcome with the assistance of educat- 
ed and influential persons of the locality and by demonstrating to them 
the efiicacy of inoculation for preventing the spread of epidemics. 

(ii) The louring staff is not sufficient and there is need for its 
increase. 

(d) Legislation on the lines of the Diseases of Animals Act in 
England should be undertaken to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases among animals, and to provide for their suppression. 

(e) There is no difficulty, but in the interior when the supply is 
exhausted it takes a very long lime to get a fresh supply, with the 
result that cases cannot be dealt with promptly. A sufficient supply 
should be maintained in the sub-divisions. 

(/) Because of the prejudice among the Hindus against shedding 
even a few drops of blood of the sacred animal in the process of in- 
oculation. But this prejudice is slowdy dying out, as the educat^ 
Pundits have pronounced in favour of inoculation, which in their 
opinion would help to save life. 

No fee is charged for inoculation. 

(g) Further facilities are desirable and for ibis purpose the 
superior staff for research should be increased. 

(ii) I would recommend the extension of provincial veterinary 
research institutions. 

*(//) (ii) Special investigations should be conducted by research 
officers in the Provinces. 

(i) I am in favour of the appointment of a superior veterinary 
officer with the Government of India. Great advantage would result 
from such an appointment, as there would be co-ordination of the work 
done in the Provinces. The superior officer might investigate problems 
connected with research which cannot be studied in the Provinces and 
there would be control over provincial veterinary departments. 

Question 16 .— Animal Husbandry.— (u.) (i) The importance of 
cattle breeding can be well gauged from the fact that there are more 
i^an twenty-one million cattle in the Province and it is a question with 
’which agricultural prosperity is very closely associated. Ibe 
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should be to produce dual purpose animals so as to combine 
draught and milk qualities. The Montgomery herd maintained at 
Pusa has been a great success and the milking capacity of the cows 
has greatly increased. Similar efforts should be made in the Provinces 
to create good milking breeds by careful selection. Gross-breeding 
should also be tried by getting good pedigree bulls from the Punjab 
and Multan. Work in this connection should be carried out on a 
larger scale and more staff should be recruited by the Government for 
the supervision of cattle breeding. 

(ii) Milk supply societies should be started on a co-operative basis 
and attempts should be made to manufacture butter, cheese, ghi and 
curd by improved methods. 

(iii) To educate the farmers in better methods of feeding and hand- 
ling dairy herds, better methods of handling the milk and skill in 
manufacturing dairy products, dairy schools should be started. An 
effective beginning should be made in this direction and expert staff' 
should be appointed for the purpose. 

(h) (i) Overstocking is one of the greatest mistakes which a farmer 
can make, A farm will give the best return when it is carrying a 
stock under, rather than over, its full complement. Overstocking alsa 
leads to inadequate and improper feeding. 

(ii) Owing to the absence of enclosed pasture lands the cattle feed 
on things other than grass, which may be unnutritious and injurious. 

(iii) Grass and Juar stalks are the chief battle fodder in India. For 
bullocks in hard work, bhum made of crushed wheat straw and the 
leaves and tender stems of leguminou.^ crops are given. Sufficient dry* 
lodder, particularly bhusa^ should be stored, for use whenever re- 
quired. 

(iv) The ensilage system should be adopted on a large scale; green 
fodaer should be preserved in pits or silos for use in dry seasons. 

. (v) Mineral ingredients are of importance in the formation of bone 
end their absenoo in fodder and feeding stuffs tends to make the cattle 
unhealthy and weak. It is important therefore that the cattle should 
be fed upon a carefully selected ration. 

(c) When the maize crop fails owing to insufficient rainfall, it occura 
during the period from July to December. Soon after this period, 
green fodder is available and within two or three weeks young growing 
cattle begin to thrive. 

(d) I would suggest that in the villages land should be reserved for 
growing fodder crops and a regular supply maintained. The work 
could be easily undertaken by the local agricultural association with, 
the advice of the Agricultural Department. Fodder could then be 
made available to the cultivator whenever required, at a reasonable 
price. 

(e) This could be done by propaganda work to be undertaken by the 
Agricultural Department by demonstrating the system of ensilage. The 
co-operative societies should also advance small loans for this purpose. 

Question 17.— Agkicfltural Industries.— (a) T have worked out 
figures and have estimated that an average cultivator works about 
seventy-five days in the year on one bigha of land under mixed crops. 
In the slack season he is generally unoccupied. 

(6) Rural co-opojation would prove of marked service to agriculture. 
By co-operative methods the agriculturist can easily be encouraged to 
take up subsidiary industries Cottage industries have already been 
organised by the Industries Department of the Government and some 
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of the cultivators are now being employed m these industries duripg 
the slack season. I would suggest the starting of co-operative dairiea 
and fruit growing. 

(c) There might be objection by Hindus to poultry rearing on reli- 
giouB grounds, but there is no obstacle in the way of the expansion of 
other industries. 

(d) I think Government should do more to establish industriea 
such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning and rice hulling^ 
for which there is great scope in the Province. 

(e) I think it would. For instance, if rice>hullmg mills and oil- 
pressing machines arc established in rural areas it would be easy to 
find subsidiary employment for the cultivator. 

(/) Yes. 

(ff) 1 think the starting of small companies, on a co-operative basis, 
for manufacturing and repairing agricultural implements in the rural 
areas would lead to greater rural employment. 

(h) Small health societies should be formed in the villages and the 
Public Health Department of the Government should carry on an 
•extensive propaganda by means of cinema shows and bulletins in the 
vernacular with a view to impressing upon the people the need to 
improve the health conditions of their environment. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— (a) (i) The only way to 
attract agricultural labour would be to ofier better wages. I would 
suggest that the wages of the agricultural labourer should be system- 
atised, At present the wages of the farm labour differ greatly in 
different ])art8 cf the country. The time-honoured kamai or farmer- 
ploughman system by which the farm labourer had a settled life, used 
to live on the farm land rent-free and was provided with food and 
clothing by (he landlord, is slowly dying out. This was the best 
system and attempts should be made to revive it. There is shortage 
of agricultural labour in the Patna district 

(ii) If land were let out to the labourer on small rent and attractive 
wages offered to him it would be ea.sy to attract him. Labour colonies 
should be opened for the reception of a large number of men to work 
<m the farms; they should be allowed to Jive rent-free on the land, and 
other privileges should also be allowed. 

(b) Large numbers of labourers at present are attracted to indus- 
trial areas, stieli as Jamshedpur, Calcutta and the coal fields of Jharia. 
A time mav shortly con‘e when lural depopulation may become intense 
and oTily a few old men be left as workers on the land. If labour 
colonies are started labour may also be requisitioned by different areas 
at times of shortage and emergency. 

(c) As I have suggested above, the starting of labour colonies would 
help io develop the areas. The labour colonies have afforded examples 
of agricultural improvement in Germany and the system may also be 
adopted in India. 

Question 19. — Forests, — (a) Grazing facilities are freely granted by 
the Forest Department. Fifty-seven per cent of the reserved forests 
and seventy-six per cent of the protected forests are open to kine, 
according to the ofRcial report. Ryots are also given facilities for 
cutting fodder, but they seldom avail themselves of this privilege, with 
the result that a considerable quantity of fodder is wasted annually, 

(h) The agricultural associations can easily obtain increased sup- 
plies of firewood and fodder from the Forest Department and distri- 
bute them to the agriculturists. 

Srf7 7/id Muhammad Ahsan Kh^in. 
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(c) The economic and climatic utility of the forest can hardly be 
exaggerated. In Chota Nagpur, which is a plateau, the deterioration 
of forests has led to erosion in the uplands and to serious floods in the 
plains of Orissa. The only remedy lies in judicious preservation of 
the forests. 

(d) By the increased protection of forests on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau great benefit would result to agriculture* It would both pre- 
vent serious floods in Orissa by holding up the moisture and supply 
water for irrigation purposes. Water supplies can be drawn from the 
catchment areas and also by erecting masonry reservoirs on suitable 
undulating hilly tracts. Rain water would be locked in these reservoirs 
and the supply could also be supplemented by means of pumps in time 
of emergency. There would be a key to the reservoirs to feed the 
canals. If the canals were further joined to a river or tank the water 
supply could be increased and it would be possible to irrigate large 
areas in the plains. This method would also prevent erosion. 

(e) There is scope for a scheme of afforestation in Rajgir (Bihar 
sub-division). On the hilly tracts of Rajgir, reservoirs can be erected 
and use can also be made of natural springs in feeding canals for 
irrigation purposes. The canals may be made to join the Ganges and 
water can be taken into the villages in the interior. 

(f) In this Province forests are not suffering from excessive graz- 
ing. 

Question 20. — Makkkting — (a) They are not satisfactory or adequate^ 
More facilities should be offered for the disposal of agricultural pro- 
duce to better advantage and for the supply of good seeds, pure ferti* 
Users and other requisites to the cultivator, at moderate prices. 

(b) It is not satisfactory. All land produce, particularly rice and 
paddy, should be controlled by village associations and societies which 
should arrange for the dir^posal of the produce. At present what 
happens is that the middlemen dupe the farmer and extort very heavy 
commission and, in most cases, the mahajan buys the produce at a 
nominal price which he has probably advanced to the farmer before 
the harvest time. Village societies should replace the middlemen. The 
sale of produce is a difficult form of agricultural co-operation and the 
village societies should acquaint themselves with modem business 
methods. A trading federation of agricultural societies should also 
be formed for the purpose. 

(c) (i) Ml agricultural produce collected by village associations 
should be properly graded according to quality and then carefully 
packed in sealed gunny bags. 

(ii) This might also apply in the case of export markets, 

(rif) Yes T am in favour of acquiring more information about these 
matters. 

Question 21.— Tariffs and Sea Freiohts.— I consider that duties, 
both import and export, and sea freights are rather high and conse- 
quently they adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator 
to some extent. T would suggest that freights and duties on agri- 
cultural implements imported from foreign countries should be reduced, 
as also export duties and freights on agricultural produce. 

Question 22.— Co-operation.— (a) (i) Co-operation has great poten- 
tialities of usefulness to the agriculturist. (Government should give 
greater subsidies for the promotion of co-operative societies and should 
also give loans to co-operative banks, free of interest, for agricultural 
purposes. 
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(ii) Big landlords and bankers should be persuaded to deposit ilieijr 
money in co-operative banks. 

(b) (i) Credit societies should advance loans at a lower rate of 
interest than at present. Some of the credit societies are not working 
.satisfactorily owing to lack of supervision. 

(ii) Such societies are very few in this Province and their number 
ahould be increased. 

(iii) A few societies started in this Province for the purpose have 
h^en mismanaged and efforts should be made to establish such societies 
«on right lines. Proper control should be exercised over them by the 
Oo-operative Department and responsible persons should be persuaded 
to join them. 

(iv) Such societies are not in existence in the Province. But there 
is need for such societies in rural areas. 

(v) The salvation of the smallholders in India lies in co-operative 
effort, as has been the case in European countries. Such societies would 
•be very useful and attempts should be made to start them soon. 

(vi) The means at the disposal of the cultivator do not allow him 
to purchase modern implements and if such societies are formed it 
would be a great help to the agriculturist and would lead to a greater 
K>utturn of crops. These societies should only charge a nominal rent 
for the use of these implements. 

(vii) This will be an ideal thing for this country and I favour the 
formation of such societies. 

(viii) I would favour the formation of these societies. 

(ix) I would suggest the founding of a co-operative insurance com- 
pany or society for agricultural live and dead stock. 

(c) I would favour legislation for the purpose. 

(d) I think they have achieved their object to a great extent during 
the last twenty years and more should be done by extending the or- 
ganisation on right lines. 

Question 23.— General Education. — (a) (i) So far, university or 
collegiate education has aroused very little interest in rural economy. 
I would suggest that a degree course in agricultural science and rural 
•economy should be instituted by the Indian universities. 

(ii) In secondary or middle schools a thorough grounding should be 
given in the fundamental sciences (botany, physics and chemistry) and 
the study of the application of these subjects to agriculture should be 
encouraged. 

(iii) In elementary schools instruction in nature study and rural 
object lessons should be made compulsory. Small gardens and farms 
should also be attached to elementary schools. This will all tend to 
arouse interest in the young men in agriculture, which would be of great 
advantage. 

(h) (i) Much depends upon getting the right sort of teacher, a man 
well versed in practical agriculture and who can impress upon the 
yroung men the dignity of manual labour. In this connection I would 
suggest that the system of itinerant instructors in agriculture pre- 
valent in European countries be adopted here. This is to be regarded 
as the pioneer work of the whole system of agricultural education. 
According to this scheme the instructors will deliver lectures in differ* 
^nt rural areas, carry out experiments, advise farmers by visits, assist 

Moulvi Saiyid Muhammad Ahsan Khan, 
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in the idieoking of fmud in the sale of eeede and meotnree and adiu^ 
cate in the fam prize competitions to be held, this system^ ii in* 
troduced in India, will enable the young farmer to obtain a thoroughly 
aound agricultural education. 

(ii) There are some difficulties in imposing compulsion and, in 
areas where education has been made compulsory in the Ppvince, only 
partial success has been achieved. But I think an organised attempt 
^ould be made in this direction. 

(iii) The main reason is that the boys of the agricultural classes are 
ikept at home to assist their parents in cultivation. They are not 
allowed by their parents to attend school. 

Question 24.~-ATTRACTiNa Capital.— (a) It should be brought home 
iio big men of capital and enterprise that there is stability in fanning 
capital. It is always realisable and may be looked upon as safe. The 
Indian nature cares more for position and honour and, if honorary 
•posts of Assistant Directors of Agriculture are created and titles are 
< 5 onferred upon big capitalists, they are likely to be induced to take 
to agriculture. Efforts should be made by the Government to topXL 
an All-India agricultural association with the object of unde^king 
agricultural ventures and creating a fund for the purpose. Big men 
with capital can be easilj' influenced by the Government to join the 
association. 

(6) To them agriculture does not seem to be so profitable and they 
prefer to invest money in other commercial and trade ventures. They 
seem to be under the impression that the return from agriculture^ is not 
commensurate with the amount of capital and labour involved in it. 

Question 25.- Welfare of Bubal Population.— (a) The Indian culti- 
vator still lives in his cottage or thatched, ill-ventuated house. He 
should be persuaded to keep his house well ventilated. Small village 
health societies should be formed to look after the health of people in 
the rural areas and to provide a pure supply of water. For this pur- 
pose the district boards should help these societies in sinking wells. 

(b) J am in favour of conducting economic surveys. Such surveys 
can easily be conducted through the assistance of village societies. 
If such surveys were conducted by the Government directly, there would 
be difficulty in collecting correct data and information on the sub- 
ject, as the agriculturist might conceive that the surveys were made for 
the purpose of taxing him, and he would naturally be averse to giv- 
ing any helpful information and would conceal facts. The enquiry 
should also be directed to ascertain how far it would be possible to 
improve the economic condition of the agriculturist. 

((r) So far as I have enquired into the matter, I think that the 
lot of the agriculturist is not so bad as it is supposed to be. The 
system of commutation of produce rents to cash has greatly improved 
the economic condition of the agriculturist, particularly in South Bihar. 
Under Section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, any ryot may apply to 
the Collector for the commu^tion of a produce to a cash rent and in 
many cases commutation has been granted. The result of this is 
that out of the half-produce share which used to go to the lan^ord 
only a nominal cash rent fixed by the Court is now given to the land- 
lord by the cultivator and the entire produce is held by the cultivator 
limself. The rise in the price of grain has also, to a great extent, 
increased his prosperity. 

Question 26.— Statistics.— (u) (i) The best method for India would 
%e to obtain detailed returns from the occupiers through the village 
^societies in connection with the census of population, and, year by 
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year» to ascertain, after enquiry from the village societies, the increase^ 
or decrease of the acreage under each crop. The Indian cultivator ia 
80 ignorant and conservative that any other system would not work 
successfully. 

(ii) The same method as I have suggested above may be applied 
in this case as well. 

(lii) I would suggest the same method. 

(iv) This could be ascertained by means of settlement records and^ 
the census returns of tt'o p"»piilation 

(v) A regular system of annual agricultural returns should be insti- 
tiited. The agency of agricultural associations in the districts and 
sub-divisions should be utilised by the Government in obtaining neces- 
sary information and facts in this connection. 

(6) I have no other suggestions to make than those I have already 
enumerated. 


Oral Evlilsnoe. 

68.191. The Cfiairman : Mr. Ahsan Khan, you are Secretary of the 
Barh Agricultural Association, Barh, District Patna 1 — Yes. 

68.192. In answer to Question 1 (a) (i) you say: “ Custom farming 
has made great strides in the United States of America Would 
you tell us what “custom farming'^ is? By “custom farming^' 1 
mean that organis#*(J and extensive efforts should be made on a co- 
operative basis in cider to bring the advantages of scientific agriculture 
within the reach of the agriculturists, and for this purpose to have 
agricultural machinery and up-to-date implements and allow the 
cultivators to use them by paying a nominal rent. 

68.193. T observe, from your answer to Question 2, that you are of 
minion that an agricultural college would be useful to this Province ? — 
Yes. 

68.194. Do you regret that the Sabour College was closed?— Yes. 

68.195. You think it was a pity? — ^Yes. 

68.196. In your answer to Question 16 (6) (iv), you advocate the use 
of the silo as a means of preserving fodder ; do you know of any culti- 
vators who use the silo to preserve fodder ? — The agriculturists are not 
familiar with this method in iny part of the Province and unless the 
Agricultural Department take the initiative in the matter by demons- 
trating the usefulness of the method, the agriculturists will not adopt 
it. 

68.197. All over India we have been told that silage is most excel- 
lent cattle food, but nowhere in India have we discovered the cultivator 
using it ?— The reason is that the cultivator does not know how to use 
it, as I have indicated above. 

68.198. In your answer to Question 18 (a) (i), you talk about the 
time-honoured kamai, or farmer-ploughman system by which the farm 
labourer had a settled life and used to live on the farm land rent-free 
and was provided with food and clothing by the landlord, and you 
regret that that system is slowly dying out. Was the labourer attached 
to the soil in those old days ? Was he allowed to go away if he wanted 
to?— Yes; he was allowed to go away when he had paid back the 
money. 

68.199. Were many of them in a position to give back the money and' 
go away, or was it m fact a system of serfdom 1— They were in a posi- 
tion to go aw;iy and many of them did go away after returning thu 
money. The system was voluntary and it did not mean serfdom. 

Moulvi Saiyid Muharnmad Ahmn Khan. 
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68.200. Ab a rule, you think they could hate gone away if they widied 
to t— Yes, 

68.201. Where do you suggest they could get the money from ! — From 
those men whom they served. It was open to them to contract with 
Mother parties paying higher wages and thereby they could get money 
to pay back. 

08.202. I do not understand your answer 1— These kamain could 
work for the cultivators, and they were paid money for their work. 

68.203. ProfeBBor Gangulee : You say you want an agricultural orga- 
‘nisation society in each Province! — Yes. 

68.204. What prevented you from forming^ such an association t 
What were the difficulties t — We cannot get any information and assist* 
ance from the Agricultural Department or the Co-operative Depart- 
ment. 

68.205. You think an agricultural organisation society is neceasary. 
Why are not these associations formed! What are the difficulties! — 
There are associations already but they are not working. 

68.206. Why !-~There are no funds and no men to work them. The 
Agricultural Department is also not giving them any help. 

68.207. You are a member of an agricultural association 1— Yes 1 
am connected with the Barh Agricultural Association as its honorary 
secretary. 

68.208. Have you taken interest in the co-operative movement! — 
I know that there is the co-operative movement; but I have got no 
connection with it. 

63.209. Have you at any time received an invitation from the Agri- 
cultural Department to attend theiv meetings or their demonstrations! 
— Not for any demonstrations; I remember having been invited by the 
District Agricultural Association to a meeting in 1927. 

68.210. Have you visited Pusa!— Yes, once; that was ten years ago, 

68.211. When the Bahour College was in existence, did you pay a 
visit to that college!— No. 

68 . 212 . Thomas Middlf1on\ You are. Secretary of the Barh Agri- 
cultural Association. What is that' association ? What does it do!— 
It was meant to help agriculturists through the aid of the Agricultural 
Department. 

68.213. How many members have you?— We have about ten membera 

68.214. Do the members pay any subscription? — They do not pay 
anything, 

68,216. Is payment voluntary !— Yes. 

68.216. Sir Hrnri/ Lawrence: Have you any funds! — Not a single 
pie; the secretary has to pay for everything. 

68.217. Sir Thomas Middleton: Have you tried to distribute pure 
seeds among your members? — Yes. When they place the order we get 
seeds from Pusa and distribute them. But such orders are not many. 
This year a landlord acquaintance of mine wanted fifty maundB of 
wheat; we applied for it from Pusa but we got a reply wat they had 
not even one maund, 

68.218. You could hot get the seed!— No. 

68.219. Have you done anything to improve the cattle!— Yes. 

68.220. What have you done!— I have just got from the Agricultural 
Department a Hurra bull. I got it only three or four mont^ ago. 
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68.221. Have you done anything to improve the feeding of cattle t— 

No. ' 

68.222. Bt. Hyder: You write books on agricultural subjects?— Yes. 

68.223. Have you had any encouragement from the Department of 
Agriculture?—! have received no encouragement from the department. 

68.224. You write books in popular language ?— Yes. 

68,226. How many books have you written? — The book is in six 
volumes. 

68.226. You think your teaching is getting down to the cultivators ? — 
Yes; I am trying my best to help the cultivators. 

68.227. When did you write your first volume? — About seven or 
eight years ago. All the copies are lying in my alniirah (about a 
thousand copies); there is no demand for them as most of the people 
do not take any interest in agriculture. 

68.228. Baby J. P. Varma : You suggest that Government should* 
do more to establish industries such as oil i)res8ing, sugar makings 
etcetera. Do you not think that in that ease there wall be difficulty in 
getting labour for agriculture? — The labour difficulty in Bihar and 
Orissa especially is very great and it would then be very difficult 
get labour for agriculture. 

68.229. Do you w^ant these industries only for the slack season when 
there will bo no cultivation, or do you w^ant them throughout the year? 
—I would recommend these industries for the slack season only. 

68.230. You know that there is difficulty in securing labour for agri- 
cultural purposes? — Yes. I am aware of that. 

68.231. Do you not think there will be more difficulty if the labourers 
take to these industries? — I do not think there will be any great 
difficulty. 

68.232. The Ghairmin: I note that you have tried to protect your 
tenants from the depredations of wild animals ? — Yes. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. S. K. ROY, M.A., Principal, Gotsner High School, Ranchi*. 

Rtplies U the Queftieniaire. 

Question l. — Eeseaboh. — (a) Eesearch into the scientific value of 
the indigenous theory and traditional methods of agriculture is very 
urgently required. Either the soundness of the Indian ryots' cropping, 
system should be established and justified or it must be shown whether 
and where it is defective. A lot of random talk about ** the experience 
of ages '' and that the Indian ryot has nothing to learn is indulged 
in, but it is well known that science has again and again revolutionised 
all departments of age-long human experience. 

(6) Generally, I should like to say that scientific officers may be 
appointed to pay more attention than has been paid hitherto, to 
chemical research of all kinds connected with agriculture. The greatest 
benefits to agriculture have come from the chemist rather than from 
administrative laws or economic theories. The supply of the gaseous 
needs of vegetation, the prevention of decrease in humus, chemical 
warfare on insect pests ^ which cause huge losses to the agriculturist 
every year, the production of valuable articles of human industrial 
use from ordinary farm products or from waste materials on the farmsi 
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.n,re some of the ways in which the chemist has enormously benefited 
4 i»griculture and may continue to do so. 

Question 2.— Aorioultueal Education.— It is not quite clear 
■whether the term means specialised education in agriculture or edu^ 
iion for the agricultural population. Sections (viii), (xii) and (xiii) 
seem to refer to the latter, and the remaining Sections to the former. 
At the outset I desire to point out that, in this Province, there is 
neither any agricultural college nor afiy agricultural school, nor any 
faculty of agriculture in the University. Neither is any degree in 
agriculture or licentiate or any diploma obtainable in the Province 
“The only provision for any specialised or vocational teaching in agri- 
culture is the taking in of about three apprentices in each of the Gov- 
ernment demonstration farms. 

I am strongly of opinion that agriculture should be included as a 
subject in a much greater degree than at present, in the general scheme 
of education in the country, I have given my reasons in my answer 
to Question 23 (a). 

(i) and (ii) That the supply of teachers and institutions is not 
sufficient and that there is urgent need for extension of teaching 
facilities, at least in this district (Ranchi), will be apparent from the 
fact that in the Kanke agricultural demonstration farm, (Govern- 
ment) extending to three hundred acres, the department do not think 
it desirable to have more than three men of the Matriculate standard 
class under training at one time. It is a matter of arithmetic to 
determine how many such farms with the well paid staff that each 
maintains will be required in the Province to give training annually 
to, say, three hundred men of that class. 

(iv), (v) and (vi) Attendances at existing institutions, in this Pro- 
vince at least, appear to be as numerous as the institutions are prepared 
to admit; in fact the demand for admission, I believe, exceeds the 
accommodation available. It is however a notorious fact that as a rule 
in the whole couiilry, agricultural institutions have been mostly 
languishing and lads have gone into these institutions mainly for the 
purpose of getting Government employment, which is very limited, in 
the Agricultural Department. That being the motive, pupils have not 
been drawn as a rule from the agricultural classes, but from the intel- 
ligentsia or the bhadralog class. 

(viii) This will be discussed under Question 23.--Gen€ral Educa- 
tion. 

(x) The answer to this question appears to me to be one of the 
central problems of agriculture in India. When agriculture begins to 
attract middle class youths, then the intelligentsia will be beginning 
to pay back their debt to agriculture. In India it is the villages which 
have been constantly giving of their best to the towns and have built 
up the middle class, so that when the middle class is again drawn to 
the villages then the long series of debits will begin to turn into 
<5redit8. 

It is not that the middle classes are not theoretically interested in 
agriculture. The ideal of a pastoral life appeals to many and its most 
fruitful evidence lies in the fact that the professional classes and 
business men (outside the very big commercial towns) invest their capi- 
tal in agricultural land and in small or big sub-zamindaris. In those 
cases, where the owner does not put in his least efficient dependent to 
do the farming, it has only multiplied the number of absentee land- 
lords or city non-cultivators possessing lands. It has encouraged 
pernicious system of under-tenancy farming, which is not good either 
for the actual cultivator or for the person on wiiose behalf he farms. 
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It is obvious that middle class youths, by their superior intelligeuoj 
and general education, would more readily appreciate the value of 
intensive cultivation, the use of manures, the advantages of nuxea 
farming, fruit growing, etcetera, than the ordinary cultivator. 

The only way in which agriculture can be made attractive to the 
middle (lass youth is by proving to him by demonstration that agricul- 
ture IS a paying proposition and that young men can make a good 
living out of it. With a view to this I suggest that — 

(1) co-operative farms on a limited liability basis be organised, 
with working and non-working share-holders; 

(2) such farms be liberally assisted by Government with loans to- 
the fullest extent possible compatible with the assets of the share- 
holders, and with expert advice; 

(3) where difficulties arise with ryots who lo()k with suspicion on 
all such persons, as being interlopers in their opinion, they should bo' 
removed by Government with the help of the Land Acquisition Act, if 
necessary. The ryots, by encioachmcut on lands, by cutting down trees, 
by declining to pay rent and in other ways, may divert the attention 
of members from the main business and thus handicap them a great 
deal at the outset of their enterprise. These ryots could be compen- 
sated by being given land elsewhere. Though there may be some hard- 
ship, it wouW be more than worth while incurring it for the sake of 
the general g(X)d. 

(xii) I’his question has been fully dealt with in answer to Question 
3. 

(xiii) This question has been comprehensively treated under the 
head ** General Education Question 23. 

Question 3. — Demonstration and Propaganda. — ^Advance in agricul- 
ture and progress of the agricultural population depend a very great 
deal on Bj]cc(jssful demonstration and propaganda, in respect not only 
of agricultural operations but <>f all the most important subjects con- 
nected with the life of the agricultural population. In my opinion 
demonstration and propaganda must be considered from a wide and 
general stand-point, and should be regarded as conterminous with adult 
education of the agricultural population; for, in order to make 
demonstration and propaganda successful, it is necessary to carry the 
conviction to the mind of the agriculturist that you are vitally in- 
terested in all his welfare and not merely in convincing him, say, that 
sugarcane is a paying crop or that sulphate of ammonia is a most pro- 
fitable manure. Once you have carried the conviction mentioned, once 
you have proved that there is an organic connection between his 
success^ in agriculture and all his other welfare, you have got a grip 
over him w^hich will not be easily loosened. Demonstration and pro- 
paganda will then be easy. A most satisfactory and proved way of 
obtaining this grip is through the village co-operative society. In this 
way you meet the individual as a social unit and you get at the indivi- 
dual unit through the body of which he is a member, and, vice vena^ 
you^ get at the whole body, the society or the village through the 
individual Demonstration convinces not one but the whole body and 
if successful it is not merely scientifically so but socially as well. 

^ (a) The measures which have been most successful are demonstra- 
tions of the methods in question through, and with the co-operation of, 
co-operative societies. 

(5) Field demonstrations can be effective only when you have floH 
the cultivator to try the experiment, with every step of which he la 
familiar, side by side with his traditional methods. The comparativo 
Mr. S. K. Hoy. 
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^xnetfaod should be followed up by an intelligent exhibition of the real 
.(results. Here again the village society’s co-operation is indispensable. 

(c) 1 cannot suggest any methods better than those proposed by Mr. 
N. K, Roy, Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, of this Province 
in his paper* ** Co-operative Organisation and Propaganda read 
before thfe last Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation Congress. 

(d) I have great pleasure in giving instances of striking success of 
demonstration and propaganda work along the lines mentioned above 
in some of the villages in the areas covered by the Khunti Central Co- 
-operative Bank Ltd., and the Chota Nagpur Central Christian 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. Members of the village co-operative societies 
were induced to have a joint experiment on sugarcane cultivation 
under expert guidance. The results of the experiment were gone over 
in detail with the members and, as the account of every operation was 
entirely maintained by the societies concerned, the members bec^e 
convinced at once of the profitable character of sugarcane cultivation, 
which is now spreading rapidly in these areas which were quite un- 
aware of it and where the cultivators are quite conservative in their 
methods and inclinations. Similar success has been achieved with re- 
gard to groundnut. 

Question 4.-*yAi>MiNiBTKATiON.— (a) and (b) Generally speaking, I 
advocate co-ordination and co-operation between the Provinces on the 
scientific research side as much as possible for the sake of economy. 
A board of scientific advice and research may be constituted under 
the auspices of the Government of India. The programme of research 
connected with the improvement of agriculture may be ^awn up at 
an annual meeting of this board, at which Directors of Agriculture from 
all the Provinces should be present. The experts maintained by the 
different Provinces could then be allocated work of that kind which 
would benefit several Provinces on the principle of division of labour and 
in such a way as to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. If it be 
found necessar}^ to adjust, exactly, the financial burden falling on 
those Provinces which would be doin^ All-India work at the expense 
of their own exchequer, then a grant may be made by the Imperial 
Government to the Provincial Government towards the salary of the 
officer so engaged. 

(r) (i) Tlie Agricultural and Veterinary services should be consi- 
derably increased in the lower grades, 

(ii) Railways and stoamers should lower freights, giving much more 
favourable treatment to agricultural produce and empties than they 
do at present. 

(iii) More roads which really connect two districts should be main- 
tained by the Public Works Department than at present, enabling 
district boards to take charge of more roads inside the district. 

(iv) Meteorological departments should give reports on a seasonal 
basis rather than, as they do now, on an annual basis beginning with 
the calendar year. If an annual unit is found desirable the year should 
begin in June. 

Question 5. — Finance. — Agricultural India, both in its annual oper- 
ations and its improvements in every respect, is crying out for finance. 
The only way in which this finance may be provided is by the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement and by linking it on to the pro- 
posed All-India Reserve or State Bank. If this linking is done, it 
will help the development of the co-operative movement and Govern- 
ment can boldly undertake a definite plan of development of the c6- 
operative movement. No joint stock banking system can reaclir the 


♦ Not reprinted. 
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cultivator, except through the rnahajaUf unless it is linked on to 
the co-operative movement. If an All-India bank can lend money to* 
a provincial co-operative bank at four per cent, the latter can lend at. 
five-and-a-half per cent to the Central Banks and these co^d lend 
at seven or severi-and-a-half per cent to the village societies. The 
village societies cun lend at nine-and-three-eighths per cent to the* < 
individual cultivator, which is about half the cost at which the ryot 
can get his money at present in this Province. One need not stress 
the tremendous gain that this would mean to the cultivator. If thia< 
system is not adopted, then there is no other in the field for the 
adequate financing of agricultural India which forms seventy-five per 
cent of India. The pre sent banking system only finances a very small 
portion of India, namely, its trade and the capitalists of the landed' 
class or house-property owners who finance the manufacturing industries. 


What I mean by the development of the co-operative movement li 
have stated in my answer to Question 22 (a). The development 
of societies on the line suggested there will make the problem of 
financing agriculture easy. Development on this line only will make 
the linking up with the All-India bank satisfactory, for, in order to* 
make the financing of agriculture by an All-India bank satisfactory and 
successful, the system adopted must be such as to encourage deposits 
from the jigriculturists themselves. No measures calculated to encour- 
age thrift and deposits should be ignored, including the larger circula- 
tion of currency notes, specially of the smaller denominations. I am, 
therefore, in favour* of the re-introduction of one-rupee currency notes^ 
recommended by the Currency Commission, as one which is in the 
interest of the agriculturists, though I would strongly advocate the 
use of paper of a much more superior kind. This is necessary on 
account of the habits of the people of India. 

The plan of whole- village organisation of co-operative societies 
tries to^ get the solvent and morally superior classes of the village into 
the society rather than the idle and needy. In this way the interest 
and sympathy of the better elements are enlisted in the good cause. 
Tills ensures the following three advantages from the financial stand- 
point. — 

(a) These elements are Arifty and their deposits will serve to 
strengthen the financial position of the societies, which in turn will 
strengthen that of the Central Bank and so on to the All-India bank 

(b) These* elements are more responsive to demonstration and 

propaganda. We have not only to provide the finance to the cultivator, 
we have also to educate and tram him to make good use of the 
finance by promoting better production, better health, etcetera, all 
round. These elements are those that must b© used to lift up the 
rest. ^ 


(c) These are the very elements that would appjreciate at once the 
meaning of credit. They do not now use their credit; being out of 
debt they are of opinion that it is best not to get indebted to anyone; 
but a little instruction opens their eyes to the tremendous advantage 
of using their credit position, often their locked-up capital, to their 
own advancement. WThen these classes learn and practise, it is easy 
to teach the others. 


Short and long term cre^ts.-The usual term of credit in a village 
known, 18 five years, and consequently everything 
IB done on the five-year basis, from «ie individual’s loan from his ^llaw 

mS^shiTr ^ loan from the Provincial Bank, but? 

much shorter term of credit is necessary and sufficient for co-owative 
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marketia|;, and a much longer term for debt redemption, land mortgage* 
or land improvement. Long term credits are risky and unprofitable* 
in the case of marketing, while, without a long term credit of at least 
ten years, debt redemption or land improvement is impossible. 

Qusstxok 6.— Ageicxjltoral Indebtedness.*— (a) The main causes of' 
borrowing are such unproductive expenses as marriage, sradhs, etcet- 
era. The only source of credit for the cultivator, where he is not a mem- 
ber of a co-operative society, is the vill^e maJiajan or the itinerant 
moneylender- - the Kabuli or the Naga. The reason preventing repay- 
ment is that having spent the borrowed money on unproductive 
expenditure, the cultivator is unable to repay his debt, because of the 
small margin ho has above his means of livelihood. 

(6) A co-operative society is quite adequate and sufficient for the* 
purpose of redeeming the agriculturist from debts of all kinds except 
those for which his land is mortgaged. 

The measure specially necessary to deal with mortgaged land is 
the establishment of a land mortgage bank. 

It is possible for the Central Co-operative Bank and the village 
co-operative society to undertake redemption of land mortgage, if the 
bye-laws of co-operative societies and the Act could be modified to* 
enable the Central Co-operative Bank to deal with this question in 
conjunction with the village society. If this could be done it would 
be ideal. For one reason,, however, it would perhaps be more advan- 
tageous to have a central land mortgage department of the Provincial 
Bank, dealing directly with the village societies in the matter of land' 
mortgages, and under the provisions of a special land mortgage bj^ 
Act. Special evils sometimes need special legislation or organisation 
so that those evils may be overcome. Moreover, the terms on which 
land mortgage loans are to be advanced are so different from the 
ordinary work of a village society that a special institution appears to 
be called for. * 

A usurious Joans Act should form a pari of the normal legislation 
of every country. 

Limitation of the right of mortgage and sale does more harm than 
good, Non-terminable mortgages should be prohibited. This ques- 
tion of the limitation of the right of mortgage and sale and of non- 
terminablc mortgages is of special importance to Chota Nagpur. I 
have noted with regret that these limitations have done untold harm 
to the people of Chota Nagpur. By law the people of Chota Nagpur 
are prevented from selling their lands. Hitherto this prohibition was 
absolute, but lately a modification has been made, which lays down 
that the land may be sold only to a person of the same race or caste 
with the consent of the landlord. This has not prevented alienation 
of land either by the outright sale in former days, or the alienation 
to people of other race or caste at the present time. The only effect 
of the law was, or has been, that when outright sale was prohibited 
mortgages were made which were virtually sales. Where sale is to 
be Ttiade people of the same race or caste, dummies have been put 
fomard in whoso name the buying has been done, the real purchaser 
being a mortgagee of the land from the dummy. The result of these 
restrictions has been incalculable loss to the people who have had to 
alienate their lands in this round about way at much less value, because 
the restrictions of the field of purchasers and the consent required 
from the landlord serve only to lower the value of the land of the 
seller. 

I urge strongly the repeal of these restrictive lawi. 
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Qubstiok 7.— Fbaomkotation or holidinos.— Generally I would 
suggest that consolidation be attempted by means of co-operative 
societies. The attempt, however, is not likely to succeed if the socie- 
ties are not organised on the* “ whole-village plan referred to in my 
answer to Question 22. 

Question 8.— Irrigatio i.— (a) (ii) 1 strongly advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes by tanks or high level hundi^ or embank- 
ments along sides of streams and rivulets throughout Chota Nagpur. 
There is a great possibility of bringing into cultivation thousands^ of 
acres of lands which would be some of the best lands in the district. 
This statement is not a mere counsel of perfection or a theory^ but it 
is a possibility that has been actually proved, I do not think it mli 
cost Government more than three or four per cent on the capital 
necessary for carrying out a definite programme of such irrigation in 
this district. Immediately such a bund is made the lands that are 
prepared are taken up eagerly by farmers, who readily pay the 
i^ata7ni to get ryoti right over it. This brings back the capital with 
a gross return of fifty per cent above the capital spent. 

The problem of extension is quite easy with regard to kluiB mahal 
lands, but where the lands are sub-tenures from a superior landlord, 
the right of resumption which the latter possesses has a great deter- 
rent effect in the improvement of lands in this way. The law regarding 
resumption by the superior landlord needs amendment. 

A special irrigation section of the Agricultural Department (for 
Ohota Nagpur especially) seems to be called for. No very highly paid 
head of department is necessary, nor should any heavy ’ overhead 
charges be incurred. There are officers in the Agricultural Department 
with the necessary experience of such projects who could easily take 
charge of the job. 

Perhaps illustrations of successful irrigation and reclamation of 

lands may be of eunsiderable interest here. In the district of Ranchi, 
in the villages of Kochebong and Hessel, both khan inahal properties, 
two hundred acres and sixty acres of land, respectively, have been 
brought under cultivation and are being irrigated by these high level 
or Kanke hvvdn (so called because they were first attempted at the 
Government demonstration farm in Kanke). The cost of these re- 
clamations and buTtdn was Rs. 2,300 and Rs. 700 respectively. Three 

four times the money could have been received back in the shape 
of nalamin from ryots who took settlement of the lands. If zamHidars 
did this with or without aid from Government, both they and Oovem- 
ment would have got a handsome return for their money. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers.—(u) Much greater use may be made both 
of natural manures and artificial fertilisers. The directions in which 
improvement is po-^sible are that cultivators need to be convinced that 
the outlay on the artificial fertilisers is amply repaid by the outturn, 
and that natural manures should be conserved in a much greater 
degree than is done at present. 

(h) The only way to prevent fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers is 
to sell the manures to the cultivators through the Central Co-operativg 
Banks and throucrh the co-operative societies in the villages. The 
manufacturers' agents should supply the fertilisers to (Central Banks 
on agency terms in sealed bags and the latter should supply the village 
societies, 

(c) The only way to popularise fertilisers is to carry out demon- 
stration a‘nd propaganda on lines suggested under those heads, (see 
Question 3). Without getting villagers to take an active interest in 
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Che ddmo&Btraitions it is impossible to make them understandt approver 
or adopt new methods. 

{d) A considerable increase in the use of manures has taken place 
in the area covered by the Khunti Central Bank, the method men'- 
tioned above having been adopted in that area. 

(s) lio. 

(/) To get villagers to plant more trees of the quick growing typ^ 
such as ^a/, balciiuy siris for fuel; to encourage them to collect fallen 
leaves and use them as fuel (this is practised on a fairly large scalo 
in Chota Nagpur); to bring coal within the reach of the villages^ 
wherever possible. 

Question 11.— CROPS.—Improvement in existing crops and the in- 
troduction of new paying crops, including fodder crops, depend upon 
an eflScient organisation for the distribution of selected seeds and for 
maintaining the quality of the strain of seeds. This organisation 
must le supplemented by demcnstrat'on and propaganda on lines 
already suggested. At present there is no organisation for seed dis- 
tribution. This is a matter in which the Agricultural Department 
should work in close co-operation with the Co-operative Department. 
The maintenance of the supply should be in charge of the Agricultural 
Department; the distribution, demonstration and propaganda should 
be done with the aid of the Co-operative Department. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbanbry.— The only way to improve animal 
husbandry is to promote co-operatively, (1) the breeding of cattle, (2) 
the cultivation of fodder supply by demonstration and propaganda 
about its paying nature, (3) the marketing of the fodder produced, and 
(4) the establishing of model dairy and poultry mixed farms near large 
towns where there is a eonstaut demand for milk and eggs. Railways 
must reduce the freight on fodder crops. 

Demonstration and propaganda on lines already mentioned are 
absolutely necessary. 

Co-operative marketing is pf great importance. (See answer to 
Question 20). 

Question 19.— Forests. — Indiscriminate destniction of forests in 
Ohota Nagpur has been going cn for some time. This is due to the fact 
that the respective rights of zamindars and ryots are not clearly defined. 
Though the forests belong to the zamindars, the law has given the 
i^ots the right to cut down trees for fuel and building purposes. There 
is no way of preventing the ryots from cutting more than their actual 
requirements for it is impossible for the zamindar to police his forests 
adequately against his ryots, who are all of one .mind in the matteit* 
When caught, the ryot puts forward .he plea that he bad cut it for him 
own or his neighbour’s use. There is thus a race between the zamindar 
and his ryots as to who can cut away the trees faster. Thus, in Chota 
Nagpur, where every village has a neighbouring jungle or forest, the 
ryot actually takes away in fuel and timber far more than he pays 
in rent. 

I suggest that the law should be amended: (1) to give the ryot 
the right to all trees on his own land, (2) to give the zamindar the 
right to all trees in paimrnjuraa and hahaftht lands, (3) to prevent 
trees above three inches in width being cut down in forests, or from 
areas definitely planted by the zamindar, without the permission of 
the zamindar. 

Question 20.— Mabkbtino.— My answer to the whole series of qiies* 
tbns under this head it will be best to give in one paragraph. It is 
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-well-known that the problem of marketing is to eliminate as much ol 
the middlemen's profits as possible, i,e., ip give the producer and 
the consumer the fullest benefit possible by giving to the former a good 
return for his labour and capital and to the consumer the article of 
consumption at the lowest price possible. But the problem is not eo 
simple as merely to avoid the 140 to 180 per cent that has been shown 
in some places to have escaped b^ween the producer and the consumer, 
^e problem is also concerned with stabilisation of prices throughout 
4.be year, at some periods of which the demand is greater whUe at 
others the supply runs short. The evils of individual and competitive 
marketing, of “ cornering ", " holding up " and such practices, must 
also be minimised as much as possible. 

The nearest, in my judgment, that we can come to solving the 
marketing problem of the farmers is through the development of 
organised marketing which will enable them to sell a substantial part 
of their output collectively. This organisation, in my humble opinion, 
would be a marketing federation of village co-operative societies directly 
controlled by the State or by a specially created central co-operative 
marketing board m intimate touch, or relationship with, the Co- 
-operative Federation or the Provincial Bank or both. I want to elimi- 
nate the Central Bank on the ground that the " middleman " should 
be avoided as much as possible. Long-term credit is not required in 
India for co-operative marketing. 

The Reserve Bank could lend money at four or five per cent to the 
central co-operative marketing or sales board or society (whatever may 
be the name). This agency should lend to pools in the different sections 
of the Province at six or seven per cent. The two per cent profit would 
be the sinking fund for the overhead expenses and for emergency or 
reserve purposes. The central agency, managed by competent leaders, 
should study domestic and world markets, seasonal demands, etcetera. 
It would supply information and management for its organisation, 
just as a central office of any large business would do. It must also 
train its sub-managers. The organisation must be in competent 
business hands and must be connected with similar organisations in 
other Provinces, the central with centrals: the pools with pools. In 
fact it would be useless to start such an organisation only in one 
Province. 

Pools ought to be organised around the chief commodities the 
marketing of which is at present in individual hpnds. Thus there would 
be a jute pool, a lice pool, n wheat pool, and so on. Each of these 
-commodities has its own problems. By purchasing a sufficient amount 
of the total production of any commodity each year, the central co- 
operative association would be able to stabilise prices and give all 
iihe benefit to the producer. 

If this were done, it would not be necessary to instruct the cul- 
tivator in all that highly technical and specialised information which 
is mentioned in the last section of Question 20. There are many more 
urgent things in which the villager needs instruction. 

Question 22.— Co.opERATiON.--Thc answer to (6) (iii) has been given 
>above in answer to Question 20. 

Suggestions regarding joint farming, 6(vii), have been made in 
;an8wer to Question 2(x). Such joint farming is more desirable for 
attracting middle class young men to farming than for the ordinary 
•farmer. I strongly urge again greater help from Government to 
ajo-operative farms, on the ground (1) that it is worth while to; soend 
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Btate revenues in order to attract middle class young men to agri- 
•oulture^ (2) that as it is impossible, from considerations of expend!* 
ture, to run a large number of demonstration farms on business 
iines directly from State funds, so it is desirable that where some 
educated men of the middle classes are interested to such an extent 
as to invest their money by taking shares in a co-operative farm, 
«every encouragement should be given. 

The land mortgage banks advocated in answer to Question 6 
would be the best organisation for effecting large improvements on 
land. Minor improvements, such a;s construction of walls, fences, or 
planting of hedges should bo left to the individual who should take 
the help of his village society if necessary. Training is required in 
the use of credit for these purposes other thato paying off a debt or 
incurring some large unproductive expenditure. 

I give below a number of practical suggestions with regard to co- 
operation which, in my opinion, would be valuable for the advancement 
of agriculture I trust that this method will suit better than giving 
replies to specific questions: — 

Co-operative organisation should aim at organising a whole vil- 
lage into a co-operative society, embracing by far the greater major- 
ity of the members of a village, and including the debt-free, the more 
intelligent and literate classes who are the natural leaders in the 
village, instead of merely the indebted classes, who join a society 
chiefly for the purpose of paying off a debt bearing a heavy rate of 
interest which they are unable to pay off. 

A whole village organised society would have very great advant- 
ages over the ordinary societies, (a) It would get the support of 
the more intelligent members of the village and the village would 
therefore be more amenable to demonstration and propaganda through 
them, 

(h) These members, who would themselves be responsive to high- 
er moral and educational ideals, would exercise a great moral in- 
fluence over the others. 

(c) These members would more quickly learn to take loans for 
productive purposes and would therefore teach other members the 
value of utilising credit for improvement and other advantages. 

(<f) These members are likely to make deposits in their village 
societies; this would at once strengthen the financial position of 
agricultural India and, indirectly, of the whole country through"**^ 
the Provincial Banks, if the latter are linked on to the Reserve 
Bank, 

(e) Special societies in villages will not be needed, e.g., those 
mentioned in Question 22 (5) (i) (ii) (v) (vi) (viii) and (ix), 
for these whole-village organisations would be eminently suitable for 
these purposes, for some of which, such as aggregation of fragment- - 
ed holdings, minor improvements, village health or sanitary welfare, 
co-operative use of machinery, no better organisation could be de- 
vised. 

I strongly advocate legislation giving special recognition to such 
societies and making such organisations where they are formed co- 
extensive in powers with the village union. 

What Government should do to advance the cause of co-opera- 
tion.— -1. Recognise by law, in a special manner, the whole-village 
eociety and give it all the powers and privileges of the village uniM. 

2. Either directly t^e in hwd organieaiion and propaganda on 
« large aeale or aid liberally the efforts of Central Bai^ and any 
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voluntary non-official organiBation that may exist or be constituted^ 
or that may undertake the work of organisation and propaganda. 

. Such organisations («.p., the Bengal Co-operative Organisation So- 
ciety or the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation) should be 
recognised by an amendment in the Co-operative Societies Act and 
by rules made und* r th( Act. The organisation should be regarded 
as related to the societies contractually and it should have judicial 
powers in certain cases which it could enforce. 

3. All audit expenses should be undertaken and controlled by 
Government. 

4. iGovernment should maintain a training institution for work- 
ers in connection with co-operative societies, e,g,^ managers, super- 
visers of Central Co-operative Banks, inspecting and guarantee 
union clerks ct societies, organisers, honorary or paid, village 
school teachers after they have completed their teacher training. 
These are th? peonlo who must be the reconstructors of village life 
and suitable training given to such workers is of paramount im- 
portance?. Besides training in the work of organising, supervising 
and such other works connected with societies, teaching should be 
given in the principles of co-operation, the elements of agriculture, 
theoretical and practical, and village hygiene. 

What non-offioial agencies should do : Specifically : There are twa 
non-official organisations which should be closely related to the co- 
operative movement, namely, the district boards and the Boy Scout 
organisation. District boards are concerned with rural development 
and welfare, like Central Co-operative Banks. District boards have 
now full control of education in the district. Thus the advancement 
of the agriculturist is largely in the hands of the district boards. It 
is unnecessary, therefore, to dilate upon the need of district boards 
coming into intimate relationship with the co-operative movement. 

(1) By financing and giving suitable training in co-operativo 
work to gurus. How important a part the village school ought ta 
play in moral reconstruction is dwelt upon in my answer to Ques- 
tion 23. 

(2) The Boy Scout movement in India can have no rauon 
d^itre unless it is related to the village, for the village is three- 
quarters of India. A movement that does not touch that three- 
quarters cannot be a natural institution and can take no natural 
root in the soil. Village school masters and scout troops should be 
trained in such village welfare work as may be the special care of 
the village society. 

Generally: (1) Non-officials should give more help to the Co- 
operative Department and its officers. 

(2) They should be more loyal to the central body of their 

own creation. 

(3) They should keep in closer touch with village life rather 

than merely carry out the “ paper ” government of vil- 
lage societies. 


(c) Tes. 

(<0 My experience is that societies have generally fulfilled their 
objects as loan institutions, but beyond that, with a few notable ex- 
eeptions, they have not attained the true object of co-operation* 

Mr, 8, K. Mop. 
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QUBSTioir 23 .-^Obnbral Edxjcatiok.— I desire to confine my obser- 
vations under this head t6 two subjects, (1) the place of agricultur- 
vrI education in the general scheme of education and, (2) the needs 
of rural primary education. 

(1) As to the place of agricultural education in the general 
scheme of education : iii my opinion the possibility of agriculture as 
a subject of general education has been utterly ignored in India ex- 
*cept during the last few yenrs. This is probably because the present 
scheme of education was introduced into India by the BritiA, who 
were a non-agririiltural people and did not understand the needs of 
an agricultural people. Emphasis was laid on classical education 
and on languages. In my opinion all the science, (practical know- 
ledge of a human being and his surroundings) and much of the geo- 
:graphy needed for rural middle schools may be taught through agri- 
culture. In high schools, too, the elementary science of agriculture 
may be substituted in the general course for classics or any other 
science subject without any detriment to the general cultural aspects 
of education. Even if non-rural classes studied agriculture as a 
science in a non-rural centre and carried out the practical part of 
a scientific education in God’s laboratory, viz., the fields, of not very 
darge dimensions, they are not likely to lose culturally; on the other 
hand such studies are likely to react beneficially on the agricultural 
problem in India es a whole. As regards the general education of 
the rural classe.s (above the primary stage) it is not only not desir- 
able but it is (juite unsound, both from the large social and the 
pedagogic point of view, to give them education so completely di- 
vorced from their life’s work as we are doing now. Ninety per cent 
of the boys in my school come from the agricultural classes; they 
live and move and have their being in land and its produce. Yet 

they are not being educated to it Imt away from it: they do not 

know the why and wherefore^of many things with w^hich they are 

familiar, while they nre made to learn, by rote, of things that they 

have never seen and of which they have very little conception. 

By teaching agriculture in schools, not only will education and 
life bo related and connected but in an agricultural country it is of 
the utmost importance. I take the liberty of quoting here from the 
Heport of the Committee appointed by the British Association in 
1923 *'to consider the educational training of hoys and girls in secon' 
darv schools for life overseas”. The problem that this Committee 
had to face is very much similar to the problem in India at present 
and they advocate the teaching of agriculture in secondary pehools 
in pregnant passages:-— 

” Food being the first essential of life, there seems 
to ^ be excellent reason why something about foodstuffs, 
their production and comparative value should be studied in all 
schools”. (If to tins subject be added the preparation of foodstuffs 
for the markets, and the geography of the markets of foodstuffs, it 
would be a valuable addition pedagogicnlly.) '^By agricultural 
etudies is not meant ‘ fraefttnff to farm To attempt that woTild be 
a fatal error. WTiat is meant is the use of the farm or garden as a 
laboratory or workshop in the study of physics, chemistry and bio- 
logy. The farm and garden and stock may be as necessary to science 
teaching as are the ordinary ’aboratorie** and their apparatus, ft 
should be emphasized that whatever agricultural work a boy may 
do at school. It must not be considered in any sense a substitute for 
4K definite apprenticeship on a farm (or any other form of speeialis- 
^ training^ It should have a vocational outlook, but must not 
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take the form of vocational training. ItB purpose is educationaL 
Practical work on the land is as necessary to any course of agricul- 
tural studies as practical work in the laboratory is to chemistry. 
Agriculture without practical work out of doors loses most of its 
educational value as a subject in the school/' 

If it be admitted that no education is sound which in its ele- 
mentary or early secondary stages does not provide for some hand 
work, specially for types of boys, like sons of agriculturists, who can 
learn little through any other method and if the teaching of agri- 
culture without practical out-of-doors work is of little value, it 
follows that we must have agriculture taught in rural middle and 
secondary schools in connection with a small farm. 

I advocate, therefore, the introduction of the teaching of agricul- 
ture in as many rural middle schools as possible, the attaching of farms 
to such schools and the selection of such high schools in rural areas 
as can provide suitable land. For this purpose agriculture should 
be introduced into the Matriculation course. In Bihar and Orissa 
we have at present agricultural botany recognised in the Matricula- 
tion course, but not in the School Leaving Certificate course, where- 
as * ‘agriculture with surveying" is recognised for the latter but not 
for the former. As the two examinations are now being practically 
converted into one, 1 am of opinion that agriculture should be in- 
cluded as a subject in the Matriculation course. In the Punjab this is 
already so recognised and a very large place is being given to the 
teaching of agriculture. In Bengal the tendency at present is all 
the same way. 

T also advocate a Faculty of Agriculture in every university with 
which no specialised agricultural college is connected, or in any Pro- 
vince that has no agricultural school or college. 

(2) Thr need<i of rural elementary edueatioji . — The paramount 
need of a rural elementary school is to get it related to the life of 
the village, to make it a centre of the life of the village community. 
In order to do this the village school master should know and under- 
stand that he is of and for the village and not an “exotic planted 
on foreign soil". His training should therefore be such that he can 
take a proper and leading part in village life. He should have 
some training in practical agriculture and in the practical manage- 
ment of a co-operative society, c.i;., in the training institution al- 
ready mentiicned. This will enable him, with the advantages of 
education, not only to take a leading part in village life but to 
give an agricultural bias to his pupils' education and train them 
in practical community service for the village. 

The next important thing is to bring th^ training school for 
village teachers into intimatiC touch with the village schools after 
the teachers go out, and in this way to keep in touch with the life 
cf the village. These training schools should be the power-house of 
ideas for the villaige school master and therefore for the village. 
They should continuously inspire the^ villages not only in the work 
of teaching but in the work of elevating rural life. 

Whenever and wherever financially possible, the project method 
of teaching, with the farm or the village society as the project, 
should be introduced, and as large a beginning should be made of 
teaching In rural schools by the project method as possible, as teachers 
trained to use that method become available, In any case, aU 
primary school teachers shotiH be trained to teach reading by the 
story method. 

Mr. S. K, Roy, 
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Nature etudy whould be made a compuleory subject in tike curri-^ 
culum and not optional as* at present. If it be accepted that, pedago- 
gically, teaching by tiaining in observation, or, by questioning, or 
self-teaching is of greater value than the three Es. then this change 
is necessary. It follows that the school garden or plot is essentia! 
in a village school. 

It has been my experit*nce that where the right kind of propa- 
ganda has been carried on, before and after a village co-operative 
society has been organised, it hag been fairly easy to get villagers 
mterested in education so far as to build a village school, to get 
land fo^ it, to get the villalgers to send their boys to it and to make 
a substantial contribution towards the salary of the teacher. In my 
opinion, therefore, it is necessary to give the village co-operative 
Fociety a fairly large degree of administrative control of the village 
school. It would be neccssaty, therefore, to encourage the system of 
block grants to C«uitral Co-operative Banks. In order, however, that 
there may not be conflict of interests and overlapping between the 
district board and the Central Bank it would be necessary and de- 
sirable to constitute a school board in every district. 

(b) (i) The answer is obvious from the above. 

(ii) I have nc experience of such compulsion. 

(iii) The proportion of boys who pass through the upper class in 
a primary school is small because of their inability to learn to read. 
This is, to a grear extent, due to the negligence and dishonesty of 
the teacher and to teaching by discarded methods, but in my opinion 
the physiological and health causes of this inability have not been 
properly investigated. It is notorious that children suffering from 
nervous traits such as nightmares, hesitant speech, lefthandedness, 
rudeness to elders and emotional outbursts of crying (besides stam- 
mering) have difficulty in learning to read. An enquiry of this kind 
ought to bo made 

Qitkstion 24, —Attracting Capital.— (6) Besides the usual hinder- 
aijces due to want of enterprise, in Chota Nagpur the law of resump- 
tion by the superior landlord, in the event of failure of heirs, is a 
great hindrance to improvement of land. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Hural Population: (a) I consider that 
the suggestions made above, if adopted, will fully open out the way 
of rural welfare. (6) Yes. The scope of the enquiry should be an 
attempt to discover the extent of rural indebtedness, to get a cen- 
sus of c-attle, to find out how far fragmentation of holdings is a 
hindrance to agriculture, to estimate the economic sufficiency of the 
average holding, to make a survey of shortage and surplus of labour 
in different areas and to estimate how far the average capital (move- 
able property) of the villager is sufficient for his operations. T^e 
enquiry should be made in close co-operation with the staff of the 
Central Co-opeiative Banks. In this way this staff may get statis- 
tical training. 

Question 26.— Statistics.— I have only to suggest that the staff 
employed by Central Co-operative Banks should be trained for such 
a purpose, Just as they are to be trained for demonstration and pro- 
paganda. As the Central Banks cannot maintain a staff for demons- 
tration and propaganda, and must be subsidised so that they may 
employ a larger staff than they otherwise would or could, so the 
subsidy should be considered, keeping in view the fact that the duty 
of collecting agricultural statistics would have to be carried out bjr 
them. 
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At the end of my evidence I wish to plead for intensive applica- 
tion of whatever recommendations are made by the Commission in 
cne large compact area. In my opinion Chota Nagpur or some dis- 
tiicts of Chota Nagpur would be most suitable for such intensive 
application and for co-operative organisation of agriculture. I give 
below the advantages of Chota Nagpur in this respect over other 
areas: — 

(1) Certain areas of Chota Nagpur have the most beautiful 
•climate and country The climate of Ranchi and Hazaribagh plateau 

is mild, neither too hot nor too cold. 

(2) It has the reputation of being an arid and infertile country 
tut if irrigation and manuring of the kind suggested in this evi- 
dence are carried out co-operatively, the whole country may l)e made 
to smile. 

(3) The people are said to be backward and are believed to have 
been much oppressed by zamindars and conquering settlers in the 
past. A paternal Government has tried to protect them by special 
law^s [(i) laws with rega;rd to the rights of farmers to jungles and 
trees, (ii) limitation of mortgages and sales, (iii) resumption by 
superior landlord, etc.,] which are uneconomic in character. 1 have 
suggested that these laws should be repealed or modified. Instead of 
protecting them by legislation the utmost help should be given them 
to help themselves, so that co-operatively they may make the great 
advances that are possible. Let Government show that by co-opera- 
tion even a depressed race and country may become like the Danish 
race or like Ireland. 

(4) The character and habits of the people of Chota Nagpur make 
them specially suitable for the application of the co-operative prin- 
ciple. They have scarcely any caste feelings, they would take to co 
operative poultry and pig farming as well as to cattle and goats and 
sheep. Throiign the efforts of the missionary societies the average of 
literacy is higner in the Ranchi district than in most di.stricts of 
this Province. 


Oral Evidence. 

68.233. The Chairman: Mr, S. K, Roy, you are Principal of the 
GoBsner High School, Ranchi? — Yes. 

68.234. Have you any viewc as to the desirability of re-opening, 
either at Sabour or elsewhere, an agricultural college in this Province? 
— I have very definite views on the point. I have recommended in mv 
evidence that there should b3 a Faculty of Agriculture connected with 
the Patna University, and I want a revival of the Sabour College, on 
the lines of the Allahabad Agricultural College, giving an Intermediate 
diploma. 

63.235. \nd affiliated to the University ?— Yes. 

68.236. Most o: your note is quite clear to me. I do not understand 
why, in answer to Question 5, you suggest that the financing of the 
co-operative movement should be achieved by linking the movement on 
to the proposed All-Indi?». Reserve or State Bank. What, exactly, in 
in your mind in making that suggestion ?— The need for finance is so 
great that it is necessary to encourage thrift among the agricultural 
population throughout India. 

68.237. Why do you want to join the co-operative movement on to 
the All-India Reserve Bank in order to encourage thrift amongst the 

Mr. S. K, jRoy, 
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cultivatorB ? I do not see the connection between the two things ?— 
The co-operative* movement would be naturally joined financially to the* 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, and it is through the Provincial Co* 
operative Bank that I want the linking up between the co-operative- 
movement and the All-India Reserve Bank. 

68.238. Do you know that, at the disposal of the Central Banks in 
this Province at this moment, there is a large surplus of available 
^nds which are not lent out ? — I know that. 

68.239. There is no shortage of capital for long-term credit? — That 
is because the Central Banks are not financing the movement as they 
should. 

68,239(ri), At the present moment, do you blame the Central Banks 
for the fact that they have surplus money on their hands ? — I do. 

68.240. What steps do you liiink they ought to take to use that 
surplus ?— They should teach the villagers tho proper use of credit sa 
that they may use their own credit productively, which they do not 
do at the present moment. They only use their credit to pay off 
previous debts. Though they have it, they do not use their credit for 
productive purposes, and if the villagers were taught to use their 
credit for productive purposes, then the Central Banks would be unable 
to finance the demand for money in the village. 

68.241. I agree that the Central Banks may have saddled themselves 
with more capital than they could use for the purposes for which it was 
acquired, but I should have thought that the blame must be attached to 
the fact that primary societies in the Province, according to the evidence 
before the roinmi.ssion. are not in a healthy condition, and co-operative 
principles are not understood by the members of primary societies.. 
That is the root of the trouble, is it not ?— That is so with regard to 
the co-operative movcnient in this Province as a whole, at least to' 
the extent that 1 know, but in the area in which I am working it 
has progressed on the lines on which it should have progressed. 

68.242. So, to return to my original point, which is that there is 
no shortage of capital at the disposal of agriculturists if they are 
prepared to make good use of the capital, I still do not see why you 
wish to join the co-operative movement on to the All-India Reserve 
or State Bank ?—* Any way in which the financial position of the country 
could be strengthened would be welcome. 

I am afraid I do not quite see the connection between the answer 
and the question. 

68.243. On page 462 of your note, you say " I strongly advocate the 
adoption of new irrigation schemes by tanks or high level hvvdx or 
embankments nlorigsides of streams and rivulets throughout Chota 
Nagpur/’ What exact knowledge have you of the irrigation problems t 
—I have no expert knowledge, but I have in my co-operative work, 
seen these bunds constructed and effectively worked. 

68.244. Could you toll the Commission bow exactly these hnndn work!' 
-•I have given an illustration in my note. I have said that in the 
district of Ranchi, in the villages of Kochebong and Hessol, both Jehas 
mdkal properties, 200 acres and 60 acres of land, respectively, have been 
lirought under cultivation and are being irrigated by these high level 
or Kanke bunds (so called because they were first attempted at the 
Government demonstrarion farm in Eanke). 

68.245. - Those are the instances. Could you tell us how the system 
works f—The system is that because it is on a higher level the water- 
percolates through the tanks to the lower level on which cultivation is 
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^oing on, and in times of drought the water is carried into the fields 
by mechanical means* 

08.246. Your high level bunds are bunds across streams at levels 
above the culturable land, and the water is held up instead of flowing 
ever the soil and disappearing, percolates into the soil and subsoil, and 
moistens and fertilises the land on the lower level ? — ^Yes. 

68.247. Do you think that a sjjecial engineer, skilled in that parti- 
cular work and available to advise cultivators how best to carry out 
these schemes, may be ot good service?— I do not know about a special 
highly paid engineer. I know of one expert in the Agricultural De- 
partment who has been doing this, and an officer of that type, set 
apart for that duty in Chota Nagpur, would be quite enough. 

68.248. The point is that he should be set aside for the purpose ?-j- 
Yes, I do advocate that. I should like to add that I believe the irri- 
gation scheme in Chota Nagpur would be of great advantage from the 
point of view of Orissa also, by holding up the water that flows away 
from Chota Nagpur into Orissa and causes these repeated floods. 

68.249. In answer to Question 20, on marketing, you are talking 
about tne organisation of federations of village co-operative societies 
directly controlled by the State. Do you think you can reconcile the 
principle of co-operation with State control? — If it were possible to 
have a special Act for the purpose of controlling these marketing 
federations, and under that Act a non-official body were created^ I think 
it would be possible to carry out the idea that is there. At the present 
moment the co-operative movement is not so advanced that it can do 
'without State help or co-operation in India. I think that, in almost 
overy direction, State help is necessary. 

68.250. Would you agree that State control h entirely repugnant 
to the first principle of co-operation? — I do agree with that as a 
principle. 

68.261. How about compulsory education ? Do you favour compulsory 
education in rural areas? — I do, and especially the compulsory educa- 
tion of zamindars. 

68.262. Especially the compulsory education of zamindars? — ^Yes. 

68.263. Would you like to see an Act brought into the local legis- 
lature compulsorily to educate the zamindars ? — Yes. 

68.254. Who, do you suggest, should pay for their education? The 
public tax-payer? — I do not know; the zamindars might be taxed for 
their own education. 

68.255. Mr. Calvert : You suggest that the Keserve Bank could lend 
money to the central co-operative marketing or sales board. "VS^at 
would be the security ? — The security must be worked out from the 
bottom; that is, the board will have the security of the sale societies 
which carry out the sales, and they would have the security given by 
the federation of village societies. 

68.256. What does the Reserve Bank get as security? — ^It gets the 
security of the central co-operative marketing board as it stands. 

68.257. What security has the board to offer?— The board has to 
offer the security of all the village societies that federate into the 
1>oard. 

68.258. What exactly would you put into the Reserve Bankas sale ?— 
There would be no cash security but the security would be on the 
property or on the credit position of every villager who joins in the 
movement. 

Mr, S, JT. Roy, 



66^259. Would there be any handing over of documents? — ^There 
must be a regular system, as you have at present, of each member 
of the society giving his unlimited liability. He must also stake his 
liability to a certain extent for this purpose. 

68^260. The board would not hand over any documents to the 
Reserve Baxik as security for the loan I — ^They can only hand over the 
security of the societies. 

68.261. For these multi-purpose societies you want special legislation. 
What special legislation do you require? — I have indicated on page 465^ 
what Government should do. I suggest that whole-village societies 
should be given all the powers and privileges of village unions. 

68.262. They will become Local Government bodies practically ?— 
Yes. 

68.263. Proftssur G(uigul(e: Why not call them village unions in 
that case ?— Village unions, as they are organised at present, are for 
a different purpose. They have a different object altogether. If we 
call them village unions, the purpose will be misunderstood. 

68,^64. You cannot possibly inculcate your ideas of whole-village 
organisations into the village unions? — Not as they are organised at 
present. We ha\e a different object to carry out in the co-operative 
line. 

68.265. Mr. (Jalctri: On page 466 you say ‘‘Such organisations 
should be recognised by an amendment in the Co-operative Societies 
Act What amendment do you recommend ? — ^The Co-operative So- 
cieties Act should be so amended as to give such a non-official body as 
the Co-operative Federation of this Province a definite place under 
the rules, with definite functions to perform. For example, I may 
point out that in thio Prov ince audit is supposed to be one of the duties 
of the Registrar but the audit in this Province is carried out by the 
Co-operative Federation and there is no rule by which, legally, the 
Co-operative Federation can levy contributions for audit from the 
village societies. Rut they are doing so. At any moment there may 
be a critical stage in which the whole question would become doubtful 
as to whether the audit can be carried out by 4.he Federation. 

68.266. On page 461 you say that limitation of the right of mortgage 
and sale does more harm than good? Is that based on your experi- 
ence Yes. 

68.267. In what part of the Province?— In Chota Nagpur. 

68.268. Your experience is confined to Chota Nagpur? — Yes. 

68.269. Sir James MacKcmmx In answer to Question 23 (fi) (iii), 
you give a new and somewhat original theory of the wastage that takes 
place in primary schools. You say: The proportion of boys who pass 
through the upper class in a primary school is small because of their 
inability to learn to read. This is to a great extont due to the negli- 
gence and dishonesty of the teacher and to teaching by discarded 
methods, but in my opinion the physiological and health causes of this 
inability have not been properly investigated. It is notorious that 
children sufi’ering from nervous traits such as nightmares, hesitant 
speech, left handedness, rudeness to elders and emotional outbursts of 
crying (besides stamineting) are very difficult to teach reading. An 
inquiry of this kind ought to he made”. Are these conditions widely 
prevalent in this Province?— Not in all of it. Some of them are pre* 
valent among people in Chota Nagpur especially. 

68)270, Do you think that left handedness is a sign of mental defi* 
mency ?— Psychologically it is an open question whether it is so or not,. 
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^nd that is why I have pointed out that it should be made the subjeet 
of investigation. 

68.271. Do you think that this mental deficiency is widely prevalent 
in Chota Nagpur? — Home of these defects are. 

68.272. Do you think they are serious enough to demand special 
investigation ?“~-Not only that, but even from the general pedagogic 
Btandpoint it is a subje(!t that should be investigated. 

68.273. How would you deal with these unfortunate children? — 
'There should be special teachers for them and they should get separate 
treatment altogether. 

68,274 Professor Gnngulee : With regard to these instances of 
mental deficiency that you have given in your note, are they based on 
observation in your schools? — .Yes, in schools in Chota Nagpur. 

68,27;). Have you published any account of your observations? — I 
have not as yet. 

68i276. Are you familiar with the co-operative movement? — Yes. 

68.277. Would you describe to the Commission the main features of 
the very best co operative societies that you know ? — Take, for example, 
the society in the Khnnti sub-division about which Mr. T. P. Ghosh 
gave evidence yesterday. Tt was organised on the whole-village plan 
and the object was not merely the promotion of credit but the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the whole village. 

68.278. Most of the societies are not basted on what you describe as 
the ** whole-village organisation ? — * A * class societies are classed a« 
such if (>iey simply pay off all their loans and have very frequent 
meetings. 

68,27J). Do wo tht'n understand that* in this Province, you have 
only one centre where you have a co-operative society which is really 
co-operative In flu*. Khnnti sub-division there are several societies 
which are <*omuig u}» k) that standard, though not up t-o the standard 
of this \ on(^ which was the first one to he organised. 

68.280. What is the secret of the sm*c<‘ss of this whole-village 
organisation in the Khunti sub-division? — Propaganda of the right 
kind. 

68.281. Do you find similar elements in any other part of the Pro- 
vince where such sehemes could be made successful ?— At present there 
are none that I know of. There are few people interested in the co- 
operative rnovement and who have been moved by high ideals. There 
is a po^’sibility of developing this kind of organisation if the right kind 
of prop^.«anda could be instituted. 

68.282. The right kind of propaganda suggests the right kind of 
men Do you see any indication of the right kind of men coming for* 
ward 7 -1 ihink there is, at present, great hope for the co-operative 
movement in this Province. 

68.283. If you were given the sole charge of this plan of whole- 
villc'ige organisation, could you recruit a sufficient number of non- 
officials to carry on the propaganda?—! certainly think so. 

68.284. On page you tell us what non-official agencies should do 
and you cite a number of instances. Why is it that the non-official 
agencies are not doing the things that yon suggest t— Simply because 
they have not been inspired by the right ideals. The co^erwfcive 
movement has been looked at merely as something intended to promote 
banking. 

68.285. On whom do you depend for this inspiration that you wantt 
— On a few people who are already inspired by the right ideals. 

Mr. S. K, Poy, 
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68,286. You do not look to the State for supporting you in the co- 
operative movement t—Not entirely, but there are one or two people* 
in the State department who are inspired by the highest ideals. 


68 287. Cannot the State do anything to assemble these non-official 
agencies to help the co-operative movement in achieving its ideals i— 
Very little. 

68 288. Then you are of opinion that the moral responsibilities of 
the wholo movement must rest on the people ^-Yes, on the Co-operative 
Federatiun. The trouble at present is that a number of people who 
take an a<;tive interest once a ytjar at the time of the Congress of t^ 
Co-operative Federation do not, when they go back, continue to tdke 
the same interest that they should, and that is simply ^cause 
idealistic propaganda, of which I have been Bpeakmg, which ougnt 
to be undertaken has not been undertaken among the people who are 
the workers. 

68,289. On the question of irrigation, do you know of any instance 
where hunda had proved to be a failure because technical advice was 
not available or was not sought for^—Yes, I know of a few instances. 

68,2v>0 You recommend the appointment of a special officer to go 
into this question. Would such an officer have enough work and enough 
advice to give to the people if he were appointed ?— Whenever a mem- 
ber of a society wants a hund put up, he invariably comes to the Agri- 
cultural Department and seeks their advice as to how such a hund' 
should be put up. 

68.291. Vou app<^ar to attach a great deal of important^e to chemical 
research. May I know the reason why 1— My opinion on this matter 
is merely theoretical. Looking at it from the layman's point of view, 
I think iiar cheTnical research has done much more good than anything 
else. 

68.292. Have you ever visited Piisa? — No. 

68.298. M f. Katiuif : Your replies to the questions in connection with 
the Reserve Bank and the linking up of the co-operative movement to^ 
the bank were not clear to me. I would like to ask you whether you had 

ill rnitul the sngg(*stion niado in certain quarters that the method of 
linking up was to be like this: Where the Imperial Bank has no 
branches fnt there are good co-operative banks, such banks should be 
allowed to^do the agency work of the Reserve Bank. Is that what you 
had in mind -I had in mind, chiefly, the most illuminating note by 
Sir Daniel Hamilton on the subject of the linking up of the Reserve 
Bank with the co-operative movement. 

6B,29t. Prufi i^mr Ganguhv : You read his note before you wrote 
this statement - Yes. 


68,295. Mr. Kamat; With regard to the agency work being done 
by the co- operative banks for the Reserve Bank, what is really meant 
is that .such co-operative banks should be allowed to do banking such 
as dealing with hundi^ negotiable instruments, and the like. Are 

S >u mixing up the two things, that is, lending and borrowing from the 
eserve Bank and the agency work which I have just indicated to 
you r think both. 

68,296. You want Central Banks or co-operative banks to do both! 
You must remember that in the case of lending the question of security 
comes m, hut in the case of the agency it may not. Do you wish both 
to come in i— Yes. • 


J limitation of the right of 

mortage and sale does more harm than good t— -Tea. * 
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68.298. Ifc this based on your experience of Chota Nagpur t— Yes. 

68.299. You have no experience of any other part of the Province 
No. 

68.300. Mr. Calverts What harm, may I know, has the limitation 
of the right of mortgage and sale done ?— In Chota Nagpur, the people 
part with land for a much less value than is obtained in the mark^. 

68.301. Is your statement based on a careful inquiry or examination 
of the value of land over a long series of years ?—Yes, and also on the 
work done in the Settlement Department in connection with land 
aettlement areas. 

68.302. Ib the value of land less now than what it was before! — I 
do not know. 

68,30b. Would you be amazed to know that the value of land is now 
a hundred times higher than it was before the restrictions were im- 
posed ? — Yes, I would be surprised to hear that. 

68.304. You have not got figures to show whether the value of the 
land is less now’ than it was before the restrictions were made! — ^No. 
I have not got any figures. 

68.305. PfofeuoT Gangulee : With regard to the question regarding 
the value of land, about which you just spoke, does not that dejpend upon 
the price factor ?~It depends on many other things as well ; it depends 
on ihe value of the lands in adjoining places throughout the whole 
Province. 

68.306. And on the value of the rupee also! — Yes. 

{The trifnesii vifhJreir). 


Mrs. B. V. NORRIS, Director and Bio-Chemist, Lac Research 

Institute, Namkum. 

lists submltM by tbs Indiaii Las AsssciatioA for Rsssareb. 

The Indian Lac Association for Research was formed in 1921 as the 
result of an enquiry into the state of the lac and shellac industry called 
for by the Government of India. 

The importance of the industry to India consists in the fact that, as 
far as the natural product is concerned, the country at present enjoys 
practically a world wide monopoly which brings in on an average five 
million pounds sterling a year. 

The association is managed by a committee of Europeans and Indians 
representing all branches of the trade and is one of the associations re- 
cognised by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Funds are obtained by a small cess imposed by the Government of 
India on all exports of lac, manufactured and unmanufactured. 

The objects of the Lac Association for Research may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows: — 

To establish the lac industry on such a sotind commercial basis that 
there would be no fear from — 

(a) A synthetic product such as affected indigo. 

{b) The establishment in other countries of the lac insect itse^ 
such as was done in the case of silk. 

Unfortunately, the lac market is a highly speculative one, due to 
various causes, and the result has been that chemists in othe^ countries 
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liave turned their attention to the production of synthetic substitates. 
How far this has been successful is shown by the following figures wfaidi 
.are given for only one of the many trades into which lac, or shellac 
<the article manufactured from lac), enter. 

In 1921, seventeen American factories produced one^and-a-half millicm 
gallons of la<^uer. Two years later forty-one factories produced three- 
and-a-half million gallons, and by 1925 eighty-five factories had brought 
production up to eleven million gallons. Authorities state that Fr^ch 
production is about one-fifth, and German three-fifths, of the American 
manufacture, and that the British output is about equal to the French. 

Lac is used in a great variety of trades, of which the gramophone 
record and the paint and varnish trades are perhaps the most im- 
portant. 

The figures'giveii above refer to the paint and varnish trade; it is now 
.possible to manufacture gramophone records also from substitutes, but 
this so far is not a financial proposition from the trade point of view. The 
•electrical trade, which also used to depend entirely on shellac for many 
purposes, has now turned its attention to substitutes and present opinion 
points to the possibility of shellac being entirely ousted from this branch 
in the course of a very short time. 

The position, therefore, before the Indian Lac Association for 
Research is very serious. 

The trade at present provides employment for many small growers 
und small manufacturers, the industry apart from a few large concerns 
4)eing mainly a cottage one. 

Lac, being a natural article, suffers from the usual disabilities of 
climate, and, also, when it is considered that it is the product of an 
insect which itself thrives as a parasite on various host trees, there are 
many more points to be taken into consideration than with an ordinary 
tfield crop. 

The main drawback at the present moment is the violent fluctuation 
•of the market w^hich gives an enormous advantage to synthetic substi- 
tutes which can be produced at more or less standard rates and aiso of 
•standard quality, which again places a natural article at a disadvantage. 

As regards rosin and insoluble impurities, the main importing 
countries such as America and England each have their own arbitrary 
standards which do not at present coincide. 

In the ease of America they are as follows; — 

In the event of any lot of pure grade shellac containing rosin or of 
United States Association TN containing more than three per cent rosin, 
allowance is made of one per cent of invoice value for one per cent 
adulteration and two per cent of invoice value for each additional one 
.per cent adulteration. 

In the event of any lot of TN shellac containing more than three per 
cent alcohol insoluble impurities, or of any shellac intermediate in 
grade between TN arid superfine containing more than two-and-a-half 
.per cent alcohol insoluble impurities or of superfine shellac more than 
^ne-and-thrce-qiiarters per cent alcohol insoluble impurities, allowance 
13 made of one per cent of invoice value for one per cent insoluble im- 
purities and two per cent of invoice value for each additional one per 
-cent insoluble impurities. 

In the event of any tot of seed lac or stick kc containing more than 
a guaranteed or agreed-upon maximum of alcohol insoluble impurities, 
.allowance is made of two per cent of invoice value for each two per 
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cent above agreed or guaranteed maximum msoluble impuritiefi con- 
tent. 

In the event of any lot of shellac containing water solubles in excesS' 
of one-half per cent, allowance is made of one per cent of invoice value 
for each one per cent water soluble in excess of one-hvalf per cent. 

In the case of England they are as follows: — 

In the event of any lot of TN shellac containing more than three per 
cent rosin an allowance is awarded of the percentage exceeding three 
per cent upon the invoice value. If any lot contains more than ten per 
cent rosin the buyers have the option of invoicing it back to the sellers 
at a price fixed by arbitrators. If quality, generally, is inferior to the 
standard a fair allowance is to be made. No allowance except for 
quality is made on any lot arriving blocky or out of condition. 

In th^' case of Calcutta they are as follows: — 

In the event of any Jot of pure gradb shellac containing rosin or of 
resinous shellac containing more than the agreed-upon amount, an 
allowance of eight annas per maund for every one-half per cent or 
part thereof up to one per cent, and two rupees per maund for each 
additional one-half per cent or part thereof. 

In the event of any lot of shellac containing more than three per 
cent insoluble impurities an allowance is made of one rupee per maunu 
for each one-half per cent or part thereof above three per cent and up 
to four per cent impurities, and two rupees per mmind for each addi- 
tional one half per cent or part thereof. 

I consider that it would be to the advantage of the trade in general 
if there were a set of standard grades which were the same in all 
countries. 

Apart from this, much remains to be done in order to get the market 
into a healthy condition. Fluctuations in price according to crop yields 
are diflicult to avoid, but apart from this it should be possible to im- 
prove the trade in many ways. As I have already stated, the bulk of 
the cultivation and also the manufacture is in the hands of more or 
less illiterate and untrained people. The actual grower, the ryot, for 
example, strips his trees when prices are good and thereby leaves him- 
self with insufficient brood for the ensuing season. He then eitber ha# 
to pay a high price for his fresh brood lac or else he leaves many of hia- 
trees uninfected, with a consequent loss of crop later. 

The small manufacturer also, if shellac prices are low, will frequently 
keep large quantities of stick lac in stock and only make them up when 
the market is favourable, by which time the quality has deteriorated* 
He also adulterates and in the course of his manufacture frequently 
uses a single bag instead of a double one, thereby allowing an increased' 
percentage of impurities to appear in the finished article. 

The association have had several suggestions put before them in 
order to remedy this state of affairs. 

In the first f)lacc it has been proposed that, alongside the actual 
work done by the association, the various Provincial Governments of 
Provinces where lac is grown should be interested in the question, and 
help according to the problems presented in each Province. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa, which comprises one of the 
main lac growing areas, has already taken steps and has started several * 
small plantations, under Government control, , which are intended 
serve as brood farms so that when brood is scarce from whatever reaso0«' 
the ryot will be able to purchase it at as fair a rate as possible. 

J?. F. iForrts. 
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The Government of Assam has also shown its willingness to help and 
%a8 asked the association to advise it as to the best means of pro* 
moting lac cultivation. At present nothing further has been done with 
other Governments. 

The result of enhanced cultivation would be to lower prices so that 
although there would still be fluctuations they would not be so violent, 
and this would help the trade to meet the synthetic menace on a more 
secure basis. 

Other proposals have been that the sympathy of Government co- 
-operative societies should be enlisted so that the cultivator could obtain 
loans for the purchase of brood lac and thereby avoid getting heavily 
into debt with the village hanuu 

This is done to a certain extent in Bihar and Orissa but much more 
might be done in this direction. 

It has been suggested also that propaganda work should be under- 
taken amongst both growers and manufacturers and that current Cal- 
cutta market prices should be posted in all Ihe principal lac markets. 
This, in the case of cotton in the Punjab, has had a very steadying effect 
on prices. 

The possibilities of forming central marketing agencies in order to 
cut out the profits made by the middlemen has also been considered, 
but the committee, of the Indian Lac 'Association for Kcsearch are of 
the opinion that their formation is more a matter for the Provincial 
Governments, through the co-operative societies, 

llc(‘cnt]y, i\ su£»gcsliou has been made to the association that the per- 
sonnel of the commiKee should he increased to admit ofBcials from lac 
growing Provinces or other people interested in the industry; that is to 
say more on the linos of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. The 
committee of the association, however, do not consider that this is 
necessary and feel that the same results can be obtained by quarterly 
or half-yearly meetings of Provincial delegates with the association. 

The above summarises very briefly the state of the industry at the 
present time and the ever increasing competition which it has to face. 

In vievv of its importan<*e to the country and the present difficulties 
with which it has to contend, this memorandum has been drawn up 
for the information of the Rival Commission on Agriculture. 

Oral Evidence. 

68.307. The Vhairnuxrt : Mrs. Norris, you are Director of the Lac 
Research Institute? — Yes. 

68.308. Where exactly is it?“~Five miles outside Ranchi on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. 

68.309. A good deal of information about lac cultivation is already 
before the Commission, and there are just a few points about which 
I should like to ask you some questions. You say that the cultivator is 
represented on the organisation which you represent? How is he repre- 
sented ? — The actual Indian cultivator, I should say, is not represented 
on the committee; he could become a member of the association if he 
wished. The actual growers who are represented are people of the 
type of Messrs. Rogers Pyatt and Angelo Brothers. 

68.310. This Commission, you will understand, is more interested in 
the grower^s interest than in the interests of any other person or group 
'of persons concerned with the industry, but at the same time we under- 
stand that imiess lac can be manufactured, distributed and sold at a 
^profit, the cultivator will not get his price t— That is so. 
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68.311. Do you think the interests of the cultivator, the actual grower^ 
are adequately represented on your organisation ? — do not think so. 

68.312. Do you consider that it would be of advantage to all con- 
cerned if things were different in that respect Yes. 

68.313. Have the economies of lac growing, from the cultivator's point 
of view, been sufficiently examined, do you think?— No; the Besearch 
Institute at Namkum has actually, I think, been working for two years, 
and there is a small experimental plantation which had to be planted' 
and naturally the host trees took some time to grow. 

68.314. Lac growing makes a very welcome addition to the income 
of the cultivator ? — He does not get most of the benefit from it, though. 
A lot of the lac trade is in the hands of very ignorant villagers and’ 
before it finally reaches the manufacturer or the Calcutta market, it 
passes through the hands of a good many middlemen. 

68.315. Do yon think that villagers engaged in the industry might, 
with advantage, be organised on co-operative lines? — I think a great 
deal might be done in thaiidirection. 

68.316. Having regard to the competition of the synthetic article, do 
you think that there is danger in recommending a too sudden or too 
widespread extension of lac production? — No, I think that it is one of 
the main things that will help: ihe menace at the present moment is 
extremely serious 

68.317. Do you think that a larger supply of the natural article 
W’ould strengthen the position of the natural article in the market i — It 
would help to keep the price down. 

68.318. Are you satisfied that the synthetic article cannot be sold 
for profit at a considerably lower rate than the prices at present ruling 
in the market for the synthetic article ? — T could not tell. 

68.319. Is not that a rather important factor, having regard to your 
last answer ? — All I was told in England was that the natural article sold 
at a shilling a pound need fear no competition whatever from the synthe- 
tic trade. 

68.320. Sir Thomas Middleton : What is the composition of your staff 
at the Besearch Institute at Banchi ? — I am myself Director and Bio-che- 
mist, but I never have the time to do any chemistry at all. 1 have one 
European Entomologist, four Indian Assistant Chemists, and three 
Indian Entomological As.sistants: and there is the usual clerical staff. 

68.321. What are the subjects that you are chiefly engaged in? — On 
the chemical side, on the cultivation of the crop and improvements in 
that direction, and on the entomological side, the life history of the 
insect and of its enemies. 

68.322. When you say the cultivation of the crop, do you mean of the 
plant on which the insect breeds, or the crop of lac ? — Both the insect andf 
the plant. 

68.323. What plants are you cultivating for the purpose? — There are 
five main host trees which are the commercial ones The insect will 
live on quite a number of trees, but from the commercial point of view 
only .about half a dozen are worth consideiing, and those have been 
planted out extensively; for other things there are only little trial blocks 
to see what kind of crop can be grown on them, 

68.324. The Chairman : I ought to have added one more question to 
the series of questions I put you at the outset. Can natural lac be pro- 
duced, and sold at a profit, at prices much below those tiding to-day?— 
Yes, it can. 

Mrs. 11, V Norris. 
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68,025. Mr. Cal vert i The members of your association are mostly 
C^cutta merchants, are they not Yes. 

68.326. Have you any control over the funds of your association?— 
.Hone whatever. 

68.327. They are entirely in the charge of your association ?— Yes. 

68.328. Do those funds consist entirely of the proceeds from the lac 
cess?— There is a certain amount from members’ subscriptions. The 
membership is, I think, Rs. 25 quarterly, but I do not think that this 
'brings in more than about Rs. 6,000 a year. 

68.329. Does the association control you in your research work ? — 
Yes. 

68.330. Have there ever been offers of financial assistance from out- 
side for the expansion of the research work \ — America is very anxious 
to help. I was over there this year. They have a Lac and Shellac Ira 
porters’ Association, and thej are very anxious to help in advertising 
and propaganda, and also in research work on shellac for different 
trades. Tlie trouble is about raising the money. These importers will 
not say how much they import. It was suggested from this end that 
they should collect extra money through their customs who would know 
exactly how much shellac was going into the country, but they said 
that this was impossible as there were no taxes of this nature in the 
country at present, and if a tax was imposed the other interests would 
be up in arms at once, and therefore nothing could be done. 

68.331. Ls any re.search carried on with the object of producing a 
standardised product ?— No. 

68.332. The Chairman : C'ould you tell the Commission whether the 
wholesalers in A/ncrica and Europe deal in both the natural and the 
synthetic article Yes; they do. 

68.333. And they are concerned, of course, only with the profits on 
their turnover; and I imagine they have no particular interest in selling 
the natural as against the synthetic article? — No. One of the biggest 
gramophone companies in America is quite prepared to work either 
vith the synthetic shellac or the natural shellac. 

68.334. They are indifferent? — Absolutely indifferent. 

68,3.35. Dr. Hyder: In the area in which you are operating, on what 
trees does the lac insect grow ?— Do you want the botanical names f 

The Chairman'. We have a complete list. 

68,i^i^6, Dr. liyder : I was wondering whether you had a large area 
under huiea frondma ? — The Bihar and Orissa Government have, in the 
Palamau district. 

68.337. What is the amount of cess levied ?-- -It is four annas a mavnd 
on shellac or lac exported, and two annas a maund on refuse, that is, 
residues in the bag after the manufacture. It is only two annas a 
maund on that, but four annas on everything else, manufactured or 
unmanufactured. 

68.338. Is anything exported from Burma?— Yes; it comes into 
Calcutta. 

68.339. Could you tell us what arrangements are made in Burma ?— I 
do not know what the arrangements arc in Burma. 

68.340. ProfeMor Gangnlee: In your association, does the Govern- 
'ment of India have a representative ? — Not that I know of. 

68.341. Could you say what control the Government of India exercises 
vover this association l—Noue. 



68,342. The Imperial Entomologist, Pusa, has nothing to do witfc 
you Nothing at all. 

68,t343. The cess is simply handed over to the association; there is no»» 
control over it; is that the position 1 — Yes. 

68,341. Have you to submit any account of your work to the Govern* 
ment of India ?"~No. 

68.345. Brood farms arc very important for the extension of lac culti- 
vation; have yoii any farms ]-~No: the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
have taken over that work. 

68.346. Assam? — Assam is only just starting lac cultivation; nothing 
much has yet been done. 

63.347. What research side of the problem requires most attention 
for the extension of lac cultivation You mean to increase the growth ? 

68.348. Yes?~“I should say, the study of parasites would give the 
quickest result. 

68.349. Is any one engaged in that work ? — Wc have a European 
Entomologist who arrived only six weeks ago; he has just started work, 

68.350. Does the speculative character of the market affect lac culti- 
vation?— Yes; it does to a certain extent. 

05. 351. Thr Chairman: Does the sale of the synthetic article reduce, 
at all, the world consumption of the natural article ? — Not at present, 
because they frequently use the natural article in the nature of a preli- 
minary coating which helps the synthetic to stick better. At the pre- 
sent moment, it has actually given us as much trade as it has taken 
away, but that will not continue. I am spe^aking now of the jiaint and 
varnish trade, 

68,362. It would depend upon the capacity of the natural lac producers 
to substantially reduce the cost io the consumer while retaining the net 
profit: your defensive resources have by no means been exhausted? — 
No. But the gramaphone trade is probably the biggest purchaser of 
natural shella<', and gramaphone records can be made now from synthe- 
tics without a scrap of natural shellac, although it has not proved a 
financial proposition yet. That is our biggest trade with America. 

{The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. N. K. ROY, Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

Ranchi Circle. 

ReiiliM to ttio Quittionnairi. 

Question 1.— Research, — (c) One of the most important lines of 
investigation and research is intensive study as regards the traditional 
practices and cropping system of the average holding, how far these 
are due to definite reasons which, rightly or wrongly, the cultivators 
are ahle to urge in juslification of their soundness, and how far they 
are due lo mere want of knowledge as regards improved methods. The 
most fruitful and valuable research is to experiment on average hold- 
ings with the co-operation of average cultivators and see how far, by 
applying improved methods and changing the cropping system, an 
appreciable improvement can be brought about in the economic condi- 
tion of the ryots concerned, what are the obstacles, educational, social, 
financial, which stand in the way of extension along the same lines* 
and how best they may be removed. 
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A»cther line of research which is not being investigated fully is in 
regard to the food value of the different cattle foods available in tiie 
country for purposes of (a) increasing the milk, and the butter-fat con- 
tent in the milk, of milch animals, and (b) increasing the efficiency of 
work’biillocks and buffaloes. 

A long series of food tests carried on in co-operation with culti- 
vators ought to give valuable results 

Question 3. — Demonstuation ani» Propaganda. — (a) The measures 
which have been most successful in influencing and improving the 
practice of cultivation are demonstrations of the improved methods 
conducted on the ryots^ field by the rj^ots themselves. 

' (*>) Field demonstrations can be made most effective by inducing 

the cultivators themselves to try the experiment under expert super- 
vision. The experiment should be specifically designed to show the 
difference between the existing and the new methods. When the 
experiment is a success, its effectiveness would be heightened by 
organising a demonstrati or lecture of a practical kind, to prove by 
results the superiority of the injproved method. I mean, it is not 
enough merely to substitute the improved method and leave the ryot 
to draw his own eonelusions : the traditional and improved methods 
should be exhibited side by side and the lesson followed up by the 
results being ’subjected to a crop-cutting test in which the residents erf 
the village and surrounding villages are induced to take an intelligent 
part 

(r) The best method of inducing cultivators to adopt expert advice 
is to utilise, to th*' full, meetingh of co-op<‘rati\e societies where mem- 
bers are habituated to discussing matters of practical interest. Such 
advice v*ill only be considered in a serious way when emanating from 
a person who is in sympathetic touch with the culti\^tors, such as, 
the ins})eeting officers of co-operative societies. It follows therefore 
that the best results can only he expected by familiarising co-operative 
workers with those improved methods, which are sought 
to be introduced, by a specialised course of training which 
would have for its object just this kind of propaganda work. 
Once these experiments are made and are proved a success to the satis- 
faction of the r^ots others are bound to copy them and they will 
then spread to other villages rapidly enough. But such work takes 
a lot of time and unless supervising officers employed by co-operative 
banks have plenty of time to do this kind of patient and earnest pro- 
paganda, by discussions in meetings, followed up by personal canvas- 
sing, progroMS will be slow. The Central Co-operative Banks have 
limited funds find cannot emplov more than one clerk for every forty 
to forty-five societies. Their time is more than fully occupied in the 
routine work of inspection and removal of audit defects. T"^n]css the 
charge U reduced to twenty societies per clerk, there can be no appre- 
ciable proerrcBS in such demonstration and ])ropaganda work. The 
onlv possible w'ay of accelerating the progress is for Oovernment to 
subsidise the> en opern five banks with the cost of one additional clerk 
for every forty societies. Oovernment help, in my opinion, is more 
than instifiaWc. No progress is possible without an effective svstera 
of demonstration and propaganda Ai present the Agricultural De- 
pji.rt.ment has no adequate staff of demonstrators to wmrk in the 
villages The ^research work that is being done in the Oovernment 
experimental farms has^ no practical value unless there is a system 
which dircctlv aims at multiplying the best. The best possible system 
18 to create an organic connection between the activities of the Agri- 
cultural Department and the life of a co-operative society. Any 

P 2 
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improved method which is worth teaching would be far more likely to 
be tested among cultivators who are co-operatively organisedi 
elsewhere. It is the business of the Agricultural Department to see 
that it is so tested. All thaf is necessary at present to give effect to 
this plan is, firstly, to provide, at Government cost, the kkid of 
specialised training needed for this kind of work to all co-operative 
workers, and then to subsidise the Co-operative Central Banks through 
the’ Co-operative Federation to enable them to employ an adequate 
number of such i?7iined workers. 

The success of such demonstration and propaganda would, however, 
greatly depend on the character of the organisation set up in the 
villages. This poinf is of supreme importance as I am c«)nvinced, 
after twelve years’ intimate touch with the ryots, that a well-ordered 
village organisation must form the basis of all reform, I have discuss- 
ed this matter at some length in my reply to Question 22. 

(d) A striking instance of success in demonstration and propaganda 
work is to be found in Peloul Co-operative Society affiliated to the 
Khunti Central Co-operative Bank. The members of the society were 
induced with great difficulty to grow sugarcane jointly on a plot of 
land. (Sugarcane is an entirely new crop in this area.) The success 
of the experiment has resulted in every one in the village cultivating 
sugarcane this vear. In the same way, groundnut, also a new crop, 
is now being cultivated by all The reason for the success is due to the 
fact that the co-operative spirit had previously been aroused by system- 
atic cducatiofi and training in joint enterprizes. That is the reason 
why not only are new experiments easy to introduce but, when once 
they are undertaken, they are so readily copied by everybody else. 
The opposite example of failure was experienced in another society 
in village Kutey, under the Ranchi Central Co-operative Bank. In 
this village Uuuc i.s an ordinary credit society of the old type, viz., 
a mere loan institution in which the only bond between the members 
is the need for loans. No member could be induced to try the experi- 
ment of growing sugarcane, though the Agricultural Department 
offered to lend the* seiwiees of a l^amflar and to give fertilisers free. 
The zamindar of the village, who is the joint secretary of the bank, 
allowed his land to be used for the experiment and this was (*onduct,ed 
by the zamindar's servant.** with the help of the Jenmdar. The sugar- 
cane was a great success. But next year not a single member wished 
to copy it. The reason was two fold. The experiment was not done 
by any of the ryots on his own field and its success had no practical 
interest for the members as the matter was not discussed in a pmctical 
wav and thrv had not learnt to think of any new' enterprise with any 
spirit of confidence. 

Question 5. — ^Fin^nce. — {a) I have no doubt that by far the best 
mode of financing agricultural operations is to organise a net-work 
of co-operative societies throughout the .country on the whole-village 
plan. The )dan simply is to enlist in every society, as members, men 
whose intelligence, character and enterprise entitled them to become 
local leaders, and by enlarging the scope of the society’s activities 
and increasing the membership, make the society a live organisation. 
The problem is not merelv to provide facilities for finance as if the 
productive expenditure of loans only needed such facility for its 
exploitation. The defect is far more fundamental. The cultivators 
simply do not know the productive uses of loans. We Kave to educkte 
and train them up to better means of prodU>ction. The society has 
to function as a school for adults and demonstration and propaganda 
are to be the means of their education. Tt is only thus that agricul- 
tural operations will ever be adequately financed in any village. Once 

Mr. y. K, 
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the object is achieved in one village, it will serve as an object-lesson 
to all and will be the best propaganda for similar societies elsewhere. 

Without a net- work of such healthy and vigorous organisations in 
the villages, the mere provision of credit facilities will achieve veiy 
little. It is the practical knowledge of progressive agriculture whicn 
can make finance a real aid to increased production. What is wanted 
is self-help made effective through organisation. Definite suggestions 
for creating such a riet^work of societies have been made in my reply 
to Question 22. 

T/ir provuioff of ^hori and long term credit , — For Rhort-term credit, 
co-operative societies, where they exist, at present fulfil all the require- 
ments of the members. Long-term credit can be arranged if the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Lank is helped by Government in either of two 
waya-"(l) guaranteeing the issue of long-term debentures; (2) placing 
at the disptisal of ihe IVovineial Bank for a long term a certain portion 
of the savings V>ank dej^osits of post offices or of the surpluses in the 
Imperial Bank. The rate of interest to be eh.irged to the Provincial 
Bank should not exceed three per cent. This w ill enable the Provincial 
Bank to adi aru'c loans tc the Central Banks at four per cent and the 
(Vntral Banks eould advance them to the societies at six per cent and 
the latter to their members at eight per cent. Unless loans are made 
available to the cultivators at eight per cent it is impossible to take 
up the qu 2 S*^^ion of debt redemption seriously at all. Productive cx 
penditure on land iinprovemenis s\ich as excavation of tanks, construc- 
tion of hxinds, digging of wells, etceteVa. will never be taken up on a 
scale which will have any appreciable effect on the prosperity of the 
agricultural classes, unless the rate of interest is reduced to eight 
per cent. 

(h) I do not consider iaccavi loans as at all a suitable means of 
financing agriculture. 

Question 8.— Irkioation.—(c} (i). So far as my experience goes 
there is vast scope for the extension of irrigation schemes, but different 
districts call for the adoption of different methods. 

Hill-streams and rivulets abound in Chota Nagpur and most of 
them offer possibilities of being utilised for irrigating adjoining 
fields for sugarcane or other crops requiring intensive cultivation, and 
for converting waste lands into eultivable fields. The appointment of 
a special irrigation officer having experience cf these minor projects is 
necessary to extend these schemes. 

(ii) Tn two di.si riels, viz., Purulia and Sambalpur, there is vast 
scope for the excavation of new and re -excavation of old tanks and 
reservoirs for irrigation purposes. The configuration of the country 
is such that the <'onf*t ruction of new hundu is a comparatively simple 
and inexpensive proposition. Most of the old tanks, over fifty thousand 
in number in BuruHa alone, have been allowed to fall into disrepair or 
be silted up, with the result that the cultivation of these districts must 
have suffered very greatly. The best method is to organise co-operative 
societies in the villages in v^hich such scope exists and get the mem- 
bers interested to undertake joint excavation of .such tanks. This C4in 
easily be done by a whole-time paid organiser in each of these districts, 
who "would concentrate on this work. In other districts of CShota 
Nagpur there is considerable scope for introducing the system of high 
level bunds (called Kanke bunds after the name of the Government 
farm at Ranchi where it was first introduced). In this case also, co- 
operative societies, where they are well organised, would offer the 
greatest scope for extension. Where the scheme consists in converting 
waste lands into fields by a system of these bundsy there would be 
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little difficulty in getting tenaute to combine for the purpose. Viliere 
the hvmd has to serve existing fields of varying sizes belonging to difEer- 
eut tenants, the organisation is much more difficult. But there caa be 
no doubt that a special agricultural officer with sufficient experience of 
this particular kind of work could, in co-operation with the Co-operat- 
ivo Department, help to extend these systems enormously. The 
appointment of such an officer appears to be urgently called for. 

(iii) As regards surface wells there is unlimited scope for their 
extension and co-operative societies can encourage their extension 
by special propaganda designed for the purpose. But loans 
for well-digging a long period for repayment and, as they 

involve substantial outlay of initial capital, a low rate of interest is 
necessary to inihu'c cultivators to take such loans. I have suggested 
elsewhere that for such permanent improvements loans should be avail- 
able at a rate not exceeding eight per cent. 

As regards tube wells, I am of opinion that experiments should be 
conducted by Government in Chota Nagpur with a view to finding out 
the cost at which such wells can be bored and the area of land which 
they can irrigate. Iri an area where the ryots are so poor and where 
the scarcity of water for irrigation is as pronounced as it is in Chota 
Nagpur, experiments with a view to exploring every source of possible 
irrigation can only be made by Government. 

The obstacles to the extension of irrigation by the above methods 
are the want of a well-defined policy in regard to them and the financial 
stringency in the provincial exchequer. 

Question 10. — FERXiLiaRRS. — (a) In many parts of this country, the 
use of manures like oil-cakes is entirely unknown. Artificial fertilisers 
like gypsum, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda and superphosphates 
are hardly used by cultivators who go in for extensive cultivation. But 
even for intensive cultivation the use of such fertilisers is very rare. 
In all these directions there is unlimited scope for extending the profit- 
able use of fertilisers. 

(b) Fertilisers should be sold through co-operative agencies only and 
should be supplied by reliable wholesale dealers in sealed bags of 
moderate size, 

(r) Systematic propaganda and demonstration on the r>ots’ fields 
through the help of co-operative societies is the best means of extending 
and popularising new and improved fertilisers. It would be necessary 
at the beginning for Government lo give a suitable grant to the Central 
Banks to slock s\ich fertilisers for the experimental demonstrations men- 
tioned. After the demand has been created in this w^ay, small grants 
for opening depots in convenient centres for easy distribution would 
be necessary. Within a few' years the depots should be self-support- 
ing. 

(d) In my own circle, I made an arrangement with Indo-Agri. Ltd. 
of Calcutta bv which four hanks, vh.^ Ranchi Central Bank, Khunti 
Central Bank, TTazaribagh Central Bank and Purulia Central Bank, 
were appointed local agents for the propaganda and sale of sulphate of 
ammonia, which was an entirely new fertiliser in these parts. The 
banks have been able to get a very large number of ryots to try the 
fertilisers on a small scale for paddy and sugarcane. Over seven hundred 
manmU of the fertilisers have been sold in these four areas. 

(e) I think the effect of such manuring should be tested cautiously 
over a wide area. 

(/) The only way in w'hieh the use of eowdung as fuel can be pre- 
vented is to encouraiie the ryots by continuous propaganda to plant 
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'tluick growing trees on waste lands and hedges or to introduce coal into 
tne villages by providing special transport facilities. Efforts in this 
^direction should be supplemented by propaganda regarding the loss 
caused by burning cowdung as fuel. 

Question 11. — Crops. — (a) (i) An appreciable improvement in exist* 
ing crops can be brought about by an efficient organisation for the 
<li8tribution of selected seed evolved in the Government farms and of 
fertilisers suitable for such crops. The organisation must devise some 
means of maintaining a sufficient supply of pure seed, otherwise the 
seed, when broadcasted, is ant to get mixed up. This may be secured 
by arranging to have the pure strain grown under proper precautions by 
zarnindars and big cultivators. Of course, propaganda and demonstra- 
tion must precede and accompany such an organisation. The method 
for carrying on the propaganda has been suggested in my reply to Ques- 
tion 3 of the Questionnaire. 

(ii) The introduction of new crops ^^ill also need the same kind of 
propaganda and demonstration work. But in addition, arrangements 
will have to be made, in the initial stages, to find a market for the 
new crops introduced. This is more specially true of fodder crops which 
have a limited market and can only be introduced as part of a scheme 
of extending dairy farms, cattle breeding societies and milk unions. 

(iii) At present we have no effective system of seed distribution. 
The system I would suggest is that Central Co-operative Banks be 
given a grant for putting up godowns. for seed (and manure), and the 
Government farms should stock such godowns with selected seed for 
distribution through co-operative sot'ieties. When a sufficient demand 
has been created, seed stores should be started in convenient centres. 
These outlying stores would be stocked with pure strain seed purchased 
locally after careful selection. It should be possible to arrange to buy 
up the very best seed after a competitive crop-cutting test carried out 
Tinder expert supervision. 

(iv) Agriculturists should be able to obtain licenses for guns for the 
protection of their crops as a matter of right. Though the provisions 
of the Arms Act are quite liberal in this respect, its administration in 
practif'P is not as sympathetic as might be desired. I know of several 
cases in which licenses have been refused, even when recommended on 
the ground that valuable crops have been destroyed by wild pig. A 
provision may suitably be introduced, laying down that licenses for 
isuch purposes shall not be refused except on very special grounds to 
be recorded in writing. 

Question 10.— Animu. Husbandry.— (u) (i) This can be brought 
about — 

1. By increasing the source of supply of good parent stock, so that 
these may be distributed to centres from which good animals are likely 
to be bred. The number of Government-managed farms for. maintain- 
ing herds of animals of superior strain should be appreciably increased. 
Such Government farms should select and buy good animals of local 
breeds suitable for crossing with other strains of quality. Selected 
bulls, merinos, goats and cocks from such farms should be distributed 
for breeding purposes to co-operative unions and cattle breeding societies 
at a specially reduced cost. In this connection the cost of transport of 
animals is an important factor and I think it is necessary to reduce 
railway freight for all animals meant for breeding and dairy purposes. 

2. By carrying on a sustained propaganda;, through co-operative 
organisations, on the importance and advantages of selection-breeding 
and the evils of breeding from the unfit. The propaganda should take 
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the form of magic lantern lectures dealing with the question, to be* 
carried on systematically in every important village. The lectures wift 
be carefully drawn up by experts who understand the mentality amt 
prejudices of the people and the slides made interesting and effective 
Another means which should prove effective is to arrange for syste- 
matic cattle and poultry shows to be held annually at each thana and 
to offer liberal prizes to owners of ihe best animals and to the best 
cultivators of fodder crops. These shows may be utilised fully for 
Pictures on the subject of selection breeding. Police officers at each 
thana may well do this propaganda work when they have their hands 
free. Oo>'ernment and district boards should meet the cost of such 
propaganda and these cattle shows. Aftt*r the people have beeu suffi- 
ciently educated in this matter it would not be difficult to get co-opera- 
tive societies to maintain good animals for breeding and to get all the 
unfit bulls castrated. 

(ii) This can be brought about in the following ways: — 

Tnereasing the fodder supply of the country. No appreciable increase 
in fodder supply is possible until the ordinary agriculturist is induced to 
turn his attention to it. But he cannot be induced to do so unless it 
can be proved to his satisfaction that it pays to grow fodder crops. 
This very point ought to be made the subject of experiment and demon- 
stration on a wide scale The method T would advocate is simply to 
induce, with the help of Central Co-operative Banks, members of co- 
operative societies residing near towns to grow fodder crops of known 
value under expert supervision The cultivator would be guaranteed 
a minimum price, the return from which should compare favourably with 
the value of other crops grown locally on similar lands. Silage should' 
be made if thought advisable. The municipalities could be induced to 
provide the transport facilities and market the fodder for the benefit of 
the ffowahin and other cow-owners in the town. 

A great deal more in the way of investigation is necessary in regard 
to such root crops as turnips, swedes and mangolds which form such an 
important factor in the dairying industry of other countries. The 
cheapest way for such experiments, in my opinion, is to induce culti- 
vators to try them, ensuring them a minimum return at the beginning. 
In (^hota Nagpur it is possible that these root crops may be grown in 
the rains, wdth a pro))(r system of drainage. If the cost of the crop 
is not found to be prohibitive, by a system of free food-tests conducted 
among owners of cows ir or near towns, a sufficient demand could be 
created for such crops. 

Another important means for increasing the ‘'a tile-food supply is 
to give special encfuiragement to the oil-pressing industry, as it is of 
national importance. Loans at a specially reduced rate for such in- 
dustries under the State Aid to Industries Act might have the desired 
effect. * 

The last but not the least important of the means, in my opinion, ie 
improvement in transport facilities. Fodder will not be grown by culti 
vators unless it can be cheaply transported to places w'here the dc‘.mand 
is greatest. As regards railw'ays it should be possible to fix a flat rate 
for fodder crops by w^hich cattle food could be transported to any 
distance within, say, five hundred miles. Road transport is more diffi- 
cult, but when the demonstration farms are started district boards and 
municipalities may well be induced to co-operate with Government in 
providing better transport facilities. 

(ill) Starting model farms, which should be run entirely on economic 
lines to prove that they can be run at a profit. The model farms, 
which must necessarily be largely of an experimental character, shonla 
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adopt tha mixed farming plan, aa this oilers the least chance of failure; 
Though the farms would be mixed farms, they would of course have 
dairying as their chief purpose. The plan I would suggest is as follows : 
Suitable khas mahal lands, wherever available in the vicinity of towns, 
shoiild be selected for this purpose. Residents of villages near about 
such lands would be organised into co-operative societies. The lands 
would be leased to them free of rent for ten or fifteen years on condi- 
tion that they maintain, betw'een them, a herd of good cows and grow 
fodder for them according to the direction of the farm manager appointed' 
and paid for by (i/)\ernmeiit. The farm would be under an expert 
committee on which Central Banks as well as the district board and 
municipality will be rejircsented. Loaxis will be given to the society, 
if required, by the (Vuitral Banks for the j>urpo8e of purchasing good 
cows, and the n(‘.c('spary stM'd, manure, plough cattle, etcetera, for carry- 
ing on the farm. The land w'ill be pareelled out among the cultivators 
in holdings of fi\e to twentj acres each, according to the number of 
persons r‘ach family can jirovidt to work on the farm. They must grow 
enougM fockl(*r for the cows maintained by each. Silos will be con- 
stnu't^d and the fodder grown storc'd in them. The cows will be cither 
kept in ineypensiAe sheds put up on the farm or in the houses of the 
cultivators, as nia,\ be found convenient. The cows will bo milked at a 
central place under the supervision of the manager and the milk 
marketed at the town through the municipality. Land not suitable for 
fodder would of course be utilised for other crops. Any shortage in 
the sujjplv may be supplemented by persuading other cultivators in the 
vicinity to grow fodder, for which a minimum price would be guaranteed. 
This method of encouragement is important and there would be hardly 
any risk, as the surplus can alw%ays be sent to the municipal dep6t in 
th(‘ town and sold to the local gmvalm. Out of the sale proceeds of the 
milk, the incmbcu’s w'ould be required to pay off the interest and principal 
of the loan by a system of sSmall monthly instalments. The farm will 
huy from the go wain ^ all good cow^s with their calves when they run 
dry. Ihese will be fed and maintained from the common stock of the 
farm, and re sold by public auction, when they calve again. The differ- 
ence between the calves fed on the farm and the calves of the city 
f/fnrnJofi will convince cultivators of the value of good feeding. This 
should bo an important side activity of the farm, for one of the main 
reasons for the shortage of good cows is the fact that many of these 
are; sold to hutcheu's fe'r slaughter owing to the fact that the gowalm 
cannot afford to feed them at the dry period and those that are main- 
tained suffer rapid deterioration owing to insufficient feeding, The 
accounts of this part of the farm^s business should be kept separate 
and would serve the purpose of an important line, of research and 
demonstration, ? that it is an economic loss to under-feed good milch 
animals. 

I have suggested that the model farms should be run as co operative 
joint-farming societies, encouraged and aided by Government, because 
it would perhaps be difficult for Government to find enough money to 
start and finance as many farms as we would require. But whether 
as purely Government farms or as co-operative farms aided by Govern- 
ment, one model farm in every district should be aimed at. 

(b) (i) n^jid (ii) Both these causes have undoubtedly operated in the 
deterioration of cattle. The remedy in this, as in most cases,^ is to 
educate the cultivators up to the needs of the problem by continuous 
propaganda through the co-operative organisation. What is probably 
needed is to fence in the pasture land and do grass farming in a regular 
way. If all the plough cattle of the village w^ere utilised to plough up- 
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the pasture land in season and good grass were sown, it would go a 
great way in mitigating the insufficienqy of pasture lands. 

(iii) This insufficiency can be met partly by improving transport faci- 
lities and reducing railway freight on such dry fodder, so that it may 
travel freely to places where there is a deficiency. 

(iv) The deficiency in this respect can only be met where cultivators 
have been taught to grow such fodder as maize and }uar for their 
cattle and store it in silos for use in dry seasons. It is also possible in 
Chota Nagpii)’ to grow crops in the dry weather with irrigation, and 
those who have mileb animals should be induced to cultivate these 
fodders in small plots of land where irrigation facilities exist. But 
this and other reforms involved in the suggestion made in previous 
items will only be possible on a large scale when^ the ryots have been 
eo-ope rat i vel y o r ga n i sed . 

(c) January to June. Four to six weeks elapse before young cattle 
begin to thrive. 

{d) Suggestions have been made in foregoing paragraphs. 

(e) Landowners may be encouraged to start model dairy farms on 
their own lands by the offer by Government of the cost of an expert 
manager and the arrangement of the sale of dairy produce through muni- 
cipalities. A great deal, can also be done by district and divisional 
officers in getting landowners to take practical interest in such matters 
by arranging for conferences on the subject and by using their personal 
influence. Government may also make it clear by the reward of titles, 
and in other ways, that such pioneering w’ork is regarded by Govern- 
ment as public service of a high order. 

Question 17 .— Acikicuxtural iNBUSTRiEa.—f^;) In parts where only 
one main xTop is growm, the number of days of work done by an 
average cultivator would be about a hundred days in the year. In 
parts of Bihar where two crops are grown, the number of days would 
approximate two hundred. He is generally idle during the rest of the 
year or picks up such casual labour as he can find. 

(6) The main subsidiary industry should be hand-weaving of cotton. 
Facilities for learning this should be provided on a wide scale. This 
can be arranged in an economic way by the employment, during the 
slack seasons, of professional weavers to teach tho^e who wish to 
learn the practical art of weaving ihe ordinary cloth worn by cultivators 
locally. One such lusi iuition with a dozen looms at every thnno w^ould 
be sufficient to begin with. The teachers may be paid a small monthly 
salary />///n a j-uilable bonus for every person who satisfies a practical 
weaving test after the course of training, which would be for about 
six months. There is no reason w'hy one member of every family, now 
condemned to enforced idleness, should not in time be taught to weave 
•enough cloth for the requirements of the family. But hand- weaving 
will always suffer from competition with mill-made cloth unless Gov- 
ernment starts one or more cotton spinning mills for the purpose of 
supplying yarn to the hand-weavers. The initial capital required can 
be co-operatively subscribed by the weaver population of the Province, 
if Government would provide the entire cost of expert management 
and supervision. 

Next to weaving of cotton, I think the spinning of jute fibre and 
weaving into gunny cloth should be introduced and widely extended. 
The jute growers enjoy a lot of leisure. With adequate facilities for 
training them to spin and weave the fibre, a good portion of the jute 
may be turned into gunny bags before being put on the market. This 
mould give employment to thousands of idle cultivators in the jute 
Mr. N. K. Roy. 
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«rea8. An arrangement similar to that suggested for cotton weaving 
would serve as a good beginning. Simple village industries like the 
manufacture of cart wheels and carts, elementary carpentry for the 
making of oil presses, and such simple furniture as charpoys and 
'bedsteads, rope twisting with improved tools, should V^e taught in 
technical schools set up at each police-station. A good portion of the 
cost of these schools would be recovered from the value of the articles 
turned out by those under instruction. 

(c) Sericulture and basket-making are more or less caste occupa- 

tions, and caste Hindus have a prejudice against poultry rearing 
The chief ohsjarir is of knowledge and of facilities for learning. 

There is a wide scope for their introduction if adequate facilities are 
provided. 

(d) I think Government should give special encouragement to 
establish industries connected with the preparation of agricultural 
produce for consumption, oil pressing, rice hulling, wheat grinding, 
sugar refining and tobacco curing being the most important in this 
Province. Adequate arrangement should be made for the supply of 
suitable hand-power and bullock-power machines and plants to culti- 
vators through co-operative societies, and long-term loans for the pur- 
pose should be made available at a specially low rate of interest. 
Where there are no co-operative societies, the scope of the State Aid 
to Industries Act may be extended and the machines distributed on 
the hire-purchase system. 

(f) Yes, but this is not desirable. 

(/) Yes, this is very necessary. Such industries as hlacksmithy and 
boll-metal work could be put on a more satisfactory basis by the 
introduction of improved tools and appliances and organising their 
commercial and financial side. This cannot be done without a great 
deal of intensive study and research. 

(g) The best way is to encourage and push irrigation projects. The 
construction of hinids aiul wells and the excavation t)f tanks w’ould 
absorb a lot of superfluous labour. By educating the people to a 
higher standard ot life, and creating a demand for pnem houses and 
more furniture, the more well-to-do could provide more employment 
for others. 

(//) The organisation of boy-scout troops by village school masters 
and utilising them for village service to serve as examples to their 
elders, coupled with effective propaganda and lectures on subjects 
relating to .sanitation and water supply, are practical means to this 

end. 

^ Questiov -F(*kksts.— f</) Indiscriminate destruction of forests 
m Chota Nagpur has been going on for some time. This is due to 
the fact that the respei^tive rights of the zamindars and the ryots are 
not clearly defined. Though the forests belong to the zamindars, the 
law has given the right to the ryots to cut wood for fuel and building 
purposes. But these is no way of preventing the ryots cutting more 
than their iictual r'^ouirements because-, whenever they are caught, 
they can always say they have cut it for their own or soine neighbour’s 
use. There is thus i race between the zamindar and cultivators as 
to who can cut away the treOvS faster. It, is necessary to define the 
rights in unambiguous terms. This w'ould go a great way towards 
preventing rapid deforestation in Chota Nagpur 

QtrBBTcoN Co operation.— (fi) (i) Government should take a 
leading pait in helping the rapid development of the co-operative 
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movement along sound and progressive lines. This may be done in tW4> 
ways. 

{A) By helping the reconstitution of existing societies on a broader 
basis with a very much larger scope of usefulness than they serve at 
present. 

This point is of the utmost importance and requires elucidation- 
It must be acknow'ledged frankly that co-operation has not hitherto 
proved, in our hands, to be a vital factor for the moral and economic 
improvement of the people. But this, in ray opinion, is entirely due 
to the fact that the possibiliiies of the movement, as a factor in rural 
reconstruction, had not been realised and the organisation was allowed 
to grow up with too narrow au objective. Our societies hitherto have 
deliberately had no other object but to cater for the tiriancial needs 
of the most indebted class. These classes were generally, from the 
point of view' of intelligence and education, the most backward in 
the village and consequently least able to apprc< iate the higher princi- 
ples of co-operation. The societie.s naturally became mere loan institu- 
tions and fairly bad ones at that. It was forgotten that co-operation 
had a message for all, and that by keeping out the more intelligent 
and enterprising and morally eleviited sections of the village popu- 
lation, the societies were merely crippling their own moral and in- 
tellectual resources. It was not realised how greatly the economic 
problem was connected wdth the moral. The fact is that the rural pro- 
blem is one compreliensive whole and cannot be attacked piecemeal. 
Poverty and ignorance are symptoms of the same disease. The fact 
is that the people are suffering from a great poverty of soul, a great 
want of character. Their lives are selfish and cireumsetribed in the 
extreme and characterised by au utter lack of co-operation ; they are* 
not stirred by any common aim or purpose in life ; they fight over small 
things and go to court on the slightest provocation. They carry on 
litigation from father to son. The community in the village exista . 
only in name. What we have is a disunited set of individuals with 
‘‘ each one for himself and the devil take the hindmost '' as their 
only motto in life. In the circumstances, it cannot be any source of 
wonder, either, that their main industry, agriculture, should have fallen 
to such a low pitch or that the educational and sanitary needs of the 
village should have been so badly riegie<*ted as they are. No reform is 
possible without re-creating the rural community and evolving a true 
social organism in the village. But if all this is true, it is also true 
that it is precisely this situation that the co-operative movement has 
the power Co meet. Its potency is, in my opinion, more than equal 
to such a task. The chief function of the co-operative movement* must 
be moral and ediicational. The co-operative system, rightly conceived, 
must be a great system of adult education, and the societies must 
function as a practical school for adults where just the kind of education 
and training they want w'ould be carried on by demonstration and 
propaganda. It follows, therefore, that a successful co-operative society 
must aim at organising the whole village. There can be no co-oper- 
ative progress without the help of all whose co-opefation is worth any- 
thing. The best minds of the village must be mobilised for an united 
effort at progress. Then only would it be possible to introduce agri- 
cultural improverifients and find employment for the idle hours, then 
only would it be possible to find a solution for the education and 
sanitary needs of the village. This view was accepted by the co- 
operative congress held at Riwan as a result of a paper read by the 
writer on '' The Future of Co-operation It was resolved that the 

• Not ve-printed. 
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t>bject8 of the society to be included in the model bye-laws were to be 
revised as noted below. These objects may be commended for adoption 
in all other Provinces. 

The object of the co-operative society is to bring about the moral 
and economic welfare of the members by means of common counsel 
and joint efforts, and with this end in view it should do any or all 
of the following things : — 

(1) Endeavour to effect agricultural improvements of all kinds : by 
arranging for better seeds, manures and implements, by introducing 
more remunerative crops wherever possible, by improving facilities for 
irrigation, by improving the breed of cattle, and in every other possible 
way. 

(2) Endeavour to find profitable employment for the idle hour by 
providing facilities for learning cottage industries like spinning, weav- 
ing, silk-rearing, knitting, dyeing, tanning, carpentry, and in other 
ways. 

(3) Encourage thrift and the habit of saving by insisting on small 
monthly deposits and on frugality on all occasions of festivity and 
g:eneral prosperity. 

(4) Establish schools by raising subscriptions, donations, securing 
grantsin aid or in other ways, where none exist; or improve existing 
cues by increasing the attendance of pupils and improving the quality 
of teachers and the teaching. 

(5) Improve village sanitation and the health of the members and 
their cattle by providing better drinking water, arranging for medical 
aid, for the prevention of epidemics and for existence on more health- 
ful lines 

(6) To settle disputes by arbitration and enforce the decision of 
the arbitrator on the disputants by fines, suspensions, explusion or 
other suitable measures. 

(1) Create among the inemheis a spirit of service, of mutual help 
and toleration among all casles and creeds by utilising all occasions 
when help and services are needed, by undertaking joint works for 
common village needs such as the excavation of a tank or a well for 
drinking water, or the construction or improvement of a village road. 

(8) Organise village amusements by arranging for healthy sports, 
recital of stories and contemporary news by educated friends, magic 
lantern lecturers and the like. 

(9) Create funds by offering the joint and several liability of the 
members as security in order to utilise such funds in loans to members 
for productive and necessary purposes or to give effect to any of the 
foregoing objects. 

It will he seen, from these obiects, that they are all-comprehensive. 
But it is not enough to define the aims and ideals of the movement. 
"We must devise the beat methods for their attainment. This brings 
me to the point with which this particular query in the Questionnaire 
IF concerned and the answer given at the beginning, viz,, that Gov- 
ernment must come forward to help in the reconstitution of existing 
societies along the lines indicated above. 

Two essential conditions are necessary for the achievement of this 
end : 

(n) The first and forrmost necessity for this is a permanent insti- 
tution for providing specialised training to workers in just the 
kind of work that is needed to enable co-operative societies to fulfil 



the objects defined above. Each of the Development departments, Edu-^ 
cation, Industries, Co-operative, Forest, Public Health, should co-opc- 
rate in making the institution worthy of its high object It will, of 
course, be placed under the Co-operative Department, for the funda- 
mental basis of the training must be how to teach the agriculturists 
to apply the co-operative method in all matters relating to their deve- 
lopment. The entire cost of the institution should be borne by 
Government. Government aid for such a purpose is more than justi- 
fiable. I have very good authority for this view : at the conference 
on agricultural co-operation held at Wembley in 1924 Sir Daniel 
Hall, a leading British authority on agriculture, Chief Technical Ad- 
viser to the Ministry and Chairman of the Trustees to the Horace 
Plunkett Foundation, drclarod that it was essential from the Govern- 
ment's point v)f view that the farmers should be co-operatively or- 
ganised. If that is true of other parts of the Empire, its truth is 
a hundr<‘d tiin(‘s more applicable in the case of Indian farmers. The 
<»nly way to create sound co-operative societies is to employ orgaani- 
:<ers properly trained in the technique of eo-operative organisaton. 
A resolution, the underlying principle of which was iiocepted at the 
last (\)-operativ.‘ Congress held at Hhagalpur on 3rd May 1927, as 
the result (»f f paper lead by me, reads as follows: The (’oiigress 

is of opinion that a permanent training institution for the proper 
training of co-operative workers is essential to equip them adequately 
for their task, and con.sider a practical knowledge of rural economics, 
and of improved agricultural methods and sound co-operative prac- 
tices of fundam<-ntal importance for their training. The Congress 
consider that it ir a duty of Government to help the F^’deration with 
an adequate subsidy to establish such an institution.’’ 

(b) The (>o-ri[»eraln e Federation must be subsidised by (Joverii- 
ment to supplement the staff employed by the Central Hanks so that 
the number of secieties in eharge of one oflieer may not exceed fifteen 
or twenty. This is a necessary corollary of the first. Tf our exist- 
ing organisations are to be strengthened and such a radical change 
as contemplated in the previous paragraph brought about in their 
direction and purpose, it is obvious that the men who do the work 
must not only h.'ive the proper fechnical training and qualification 
but they must have ample time for their work. The Central Banks 
employ men for every forty to forty-five Bocieties. This staff is whol- 
ly inadequate for carrying on the educational work indicated in the 
objects, and, as the Central Banks cannot afford to employ a bigger 
btaff. Government should supplement their efforts. This aid is fnlly 
justifiable. If w'e accept the proposition that a well ordered village 
organisation must be the habis of all reform, it is clear that the 
cheapest and quickest way to make, this reff»rm of universal applica- 
tion is to strengthen and reconstitute the existing co-operative go- 
rieties and make their example an aid to further development on 
the same lines. Besides, s<une of the functions w'hieh the societies 
pre to perform are primary duties of Government. For example,, 
it is the duty of the Agricultural Department to introduce improv- 
ed agricultural methods among the agriculturists, but the depart- 
ment has no adeouate staff to work in the villages. A well organised 
co-operative society is the best field for demonstration of improved 
methods a^nd such methods are far more likely to he copied among 
farmers eo-operatively organised than elsewhere. Tf Government 
train co-operative workers with a view to spreading agrieulturnl im- 
provement4s and enable the movement to employ a sufficient number 
of such trainetl workers, the best methods are bound to he miiitipHed' 
much faster than would be possible otherwise, 

Mr. N. K. Boy. 



The same is tfufe of the Industries Department. With systemi^ir 
propaganda and demonstration, flyshuttle looms, warping sets, im- 
proved processes of dyeing and tanning, improved implements for 
blacksmiths and belbmetal workers can all be introduced through the 
agency of co-operative societies. In regard to these two departments, 
therefore, it will be seen that the societies c^n be utilised as centres 
of demonstration and can make the departments enormously more 
useful. As regards other departments, too, a great deal of the educa* 
tional and propaganda work can be done, with immense benefit to 
the people and some solid results. 

Take education : it is recognised that without a general spread of 
literary education, progress in rural areas will be slow. Govern- 
ment will never he able to find the money for universal prima/ry 
fducation. But Government can at least lielp to educate the people 
up to its needs so tha^, if‘ they wish and arc shown the way, they may 
Fcbrnit to voluntary taxation for the purposes. The writer’s ex- 
perience fully justifi(‘s the hope that every village which has a co- 
operative society may have a school of its own, if the villagers are 
educated up to its advantages and needs by a system of continuous 
and careful propaganda. As regards public health and sanitation 
there can be no doubt that hundreds of lives can be saved by the 
spread of kiu»v\'lodge as regards preventive measures against epi- 
demics and elementary hygiene. The co-operative officer can easily 
carry on the eciucational propaganda in regard to these. 

As regards the Forest I)e})artment, with proper propaganda villag- 
(‘rs can 1 k‘ taughi to plant good and useful trees on waste lands and 
prevent indiscriminate destruction of forests. In fact, there is no 
development department of Government which can dispense with tho 
aid of demonstration and propaganda. Hithetor, this powerful aid 
to development has not been utilised, but now that there are these 
village agencies available, the functions of these departments will 
find proper scope, i>rovided an organic connection is set up between 
the activities of the departments and the life of the societies. Each 
society should be made a centre of demonstration and propaganda. 
If this view is accepted and the plaJn approved, the principle of a 
tkjyernmont subsidy to improve and supplement the staff through 
which such work is to be accomplished would need no further justi- 
fication. 

(B) By subs uli sing the Co-operative Federation for the employ- 
ment of an adequate number of whole-time paid organisers wha 
would receive a specialised course of training at the proposed train- 
ing institute with a view^ to organising a net-work of sound co- 
operative societies throughout the country within a measurable dis- 
tance of time. The necessity of a permanent and well ordered 
organisjition itr the village as the basis of all rural reform should be 
clearly recognised. The first reason, of course, is that without such 
an organisation anv grneral system of rural reform would have to 
be centralised, would require an army of paid workers from top to 
bottom, and the cost involved would be so great that it would never 
be possible to find the money. But even if the money could be found 
the achievements would be very poor in comparison with whaf can 
be achieved wi^h the intelligent co operation of those who should be 
most interested in such reform. T need quote no better authority 
than 8ir Horace Plunkett for the view that farmers must be ‘c*o- 
operatively organised before they can bo eeonom legally and effectively 
assisted by the State. 

Hitherto, the resnonsibility of organising societies has been left 
to honorary organisers appointed by Government, more or less one 
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, jidr every subdivision where the movement haa nQt spread sufficiently. 
JTieir work on the whole, with a few exceptions, both in quality and' 
<}uantity leaves very much to be desired. It is far from my intention 
to disparage the unselfish work of these honorary workers, many of 
whom have sacrificed a lot of time and energy for the cause. The 
want of any system for training them before appointment and the 
fact that most of them are recruited from the professiona'J classes 
and consequently have little leisure to devote the neccssjxry time and 
’energy, account for most of che defects. But the facts are there. 
Actual progress is painfully slow, and bad organisation has handi- 
capped work in other directions which must supplement the func- 
tions of mere loan institutions. It is easy enough to get a number 
of heavily indebted villagers to agree to take loans on any terms atod 
to prepare a statement of the would-be members' assets and liabilit- 
ies. But to set u[' a co-operative organisation in the true sense of 
the word is a different matter altogether. Such work is highly tech- 
nical and requiiea not only a great deal of time and juitient work 
but technical qualifications of a high order. Even in other parts of 
the Empire where the level of education and intelligence is niiurh high 
^r the remarkable admission was made that the chief reason why 
farmers do not co-operate is generally missed. It is simply that they 
dc not know how. Tin y have to he taught the methods of eo-ope ration. 
If, therefore, the ground has to be covered within a reasonahle time, 
and future organisation given the progressive direction indicated 
above, we must have whole-time organisers who would be fully equip 
ped for their duties by a previous specialised training for a suffi- 
‘Ciently long time. 

Such organisation work should, however, be left to such central 
lion-official bodies as the Co-operative Federation in this Province, 
the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society in Bengal and the 
Co-operative Institute in Bombay. But the entire cost of maintain- 
ing such organisers should be met by (lovernment. 

It is important to estimate the strength of the organising staff 
^necessary for our purposes. If it is agreed that no reform is possible 
excent through village organisations, the first and foremost problem 
is how to create these organisations as fast as possible. The Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa has 2.55 police-stations with an average of 
villages in each police-station area, and taking twenty to twenty- 
five societies as the limit of good organisation by one organiser in one 
year, it would take about fourteen to sixteen years to have a co- 
operative society in each village if we had one organiser for every 
ihana. But as it would take at least five years before a sufficient 
cumber of trained organisers could be turned out, it means that it 
would be quite twenty or twenty-five years before the programme 
is wmpleied. Since all other progress depends on these organisations, 
it is clear that nothing short of one organiser for every police-station 
isap meet the requirements of tlie case. The salary and emoluments 
suitable for such an organiser deserve some consideration. In ray 
opinion a salary of Bs. 150, rising to Bs. 350, would attract young men 
of the right typi» to enter the training institution and compete for 
•the test qualifying for these posts of organisers, 

(ii> Disir'n't There should he an intimate and organic con- 

nection set up between the district boards and Central Banks be- 
cause l:>oth these bodies have identical aims, w?., rural development. 
Co-operative societies can be of the greatest assistance to the work 
<*f the district b(^ards and the latter can give to the movement the 
-gi eatest encouragement. 

Mr. N, K, /?oy. 



Ttiis help and encouragement should taJce the following forms : 

L The ^wrw-training schools should be re-modelled with a view to 
mailing the schcolr the centres of community life. If, as I have tried 
. to stress elsevvheic, a well ordered village organisation must form the 
haais of rural nlorin. it follows that the village school must form 
an integral part of ine organic life of the village and the teacher 
must play one of the most important parts in &is programme of 
development. The work of the inspecting officer of co-operative so- 
cieties and that of the guru should be well co-ordinated so that the 
one may supplement the efforts of the other. The training should 
include the following: — 

A. Proper management of co-operative societies, including, (1) 

the plan of development as defined in the revised bye-laws, 
(2) practical training in propaganda and lectures relating 
to the plan, (3) co-operative book-keeping and accountancy, 
(4) bye-laws of different types of societies and Central 
Banks. 

B. Training as scout masters so that the teacher caln organise 

a troop of village boys and train them in regular social 
service work and work relating to village improvement, 
thus helping to accustom the minds of the villagers to the 
idea of community service. This will be one of the ipost 
important parts of the teacher's duties. 

C. A course of practical agriculture in which the students would 

l>e taught (1) to appreciate the difference between the 
traditional and improved methods in regard to crops lo- 
cally grown, (2) the technique of the field operations re- 
lating to remunerfiUtive crops which are new to the area 
hut which may be suitably introduced. 

D. A course of practical training in some common handicraft 

like weaving, dyeing, printing and tanning. 

E. A training which would enable the teacher, (1) to communi- 

cate the scientific interest provided by the farmers' physi- 
cal! environment to the agricultural classes according to 
their capacities, (2) to engender a love of nature in the 
nual uiiud. Sir Horace Plunkett and Dr. George Russell 
(A.E.), both great authorities on rural organisation, lay 
great stress on this aspect of rural education and there 
can be no doubt of its importance for villages in India. 

2. The district board should grant, for cooperative development, 
an annual Mibvfuition to the Co-operative Federation equal to a fixed 
percentage of their revenues. A part of such grants may be ear- 
marked for such objects as the board may be specially interested in 

(^) preparation of special slides for lantern lectures on the 
a<l vantage of starting schools l>y co-operative efforts, on preventive 
iiu^asures against epidemics and matters relating to hygiene and 
sanitation, (h) mailking grants for experiments in special type societ- 
ies : cattle breeding, cattle insurance, irrigation and the like. 

3, Loans may l>e granted to Central Banks for long terms from 
the unspent balances of district boards at a’ low rate of interest and 
earmarked for such purposes as well-digging, excavation of tanks, 
construction of grain golaB, purchase and sale societies and for 
schemes of debt redemption, ^1 of which require a long period of 
repayment and a low rate of interest. 
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4, The district board may adopt a favoured-village polity by 
which: — 

A. Schools in villages where there are societies would be improved 

up to the desired standard. 

B. New schools would only be started in villages where there are 

co-operative societies and w^here the members have given 
prool of their koenuess for education by raising a part of 
the guru’s salary or helping by their labour in the oou- 
^ structiou 01 the school buildings, 

C. Contracts for wells^ roads and school buildings should be 

given wherever feasible to the nearest co-operative society. 

5. The district board should co-operate with municipalities in 

encouraging co-operative dairy farms and milk unions by providing 
transport facilities for fodder and dairy produce from the villages 
to the cities, ; 

Municipalities . — These bodies can encourage the growth of the 
co-operative stores movement by making grants for buildings and 
sites for such stores. * 

The municipalities can also encourage co-operative milk unions 
stud dairy farms by (a) opening depots for the sale of milk and 
fodder for the cow-owners in the towns and (6) co-operating with 
the district boards in providing transport facilities for fodder and 
dairy produce. 

(b) (i) I do not think that the type of societies which we have at 
present, viz.f those that serve the purpose of mere loan institutions, 
are worth • multiplying. Without an educational campaign of the 
nature described, the credit societies would be of little use in the 
ultimate economic salvation of the people. But once properly or- 
ganised, the societies should be allowed loans at a rate of interest 
considerably lower than they receive at present. The rate chargeable 
to the members should not exceed eight per cent and this would only 
bo possible if the surpluses of the Imperial Bank were made avail- 
able to the Provincial Co-operative Bank at a rate of interest not 
exceeding three per cent. 

(viii) Such societies should receive special encouragement, as the 
condition of cattle iu the country is most deplorable. This en- 
couragement should take the following forms: 

1. A b ceding bull may be supplied free to such societies when 

organised. 

2. Grants should be made by Government and district boards for 

cattle shows and liberal prizes offered for the best condi- 
tioned animals bred from such sires. 

(ii) to (ix) As regards all other types of societies, my suggestion 
is that they should be created after the village society has been fully 
established and iheir need felt by the members themselves. But I 
think separate societies for distinct purposes would only be neces 
sary in very big villages. In an average sized village, the ‘‘general 
purposes'' society described in my note would serve most of the pur- 
poses, particular groups of meml)ers combining for particular 
objects. 

(C) Yes, I think legislation should be introduced in order to com- 
pel an unwilling minority either to join societies for joint improve- 
ment or to accept a reasonable compensation to be decided by title 
Assistant Registrai' or any other competent authority. 

Question 23.— Genbeal Education.— ( a) (ii) Middle sobools and 
elementary schools should both be remodelled to serve the purpose of 

Mr. N. K. Bay. 



community centres and diould be related to the life of the village, ^e 
teachers should receive a previous specialised training in practical 
agriculture, in the true principles of co-operation and the proper 
management of a co-operative society. This training should enable 
the teacher to give great assistance to the local organiser and co- 
operative worker in forming a society in the village on the lines 
suggested in a previous answer. When the society has been started, it 
will become a centre for the dissemination of the highest truths relat- 
ing to agricultural science, and the children would be trained in 
practical social service through the organisation of local boy-scout 
troopS) and would of course be made to take an interest in the activi- 
ties of the local society and the method of its management. A love of 
nature must be created and the pupils taught, according to their 
capacities, to take a scientific interest in everything round about them. 
Only in this way Vill the rural mind be set free from its present 
stagnation. 

(b) (i) When the societies are properly organised and trained in 
the art of common counsel and common efforts, these intellectual 
exercises and the community life will form the basis of a fine culture 
and constitute a valuable lesson in true citizenship. They will, at 
the same time, improve the eflSciency of the school. 

Such things as the scientific selection of seed, experiments in new 
fertilisers, fodder tests, efforts to combat a cattle epidemic or crop pest 
in a scientific way. followed by discussions regarding their effects, 
would add interest and zest to the life of the agriculturists. 

(ii) My experience is that it would not be necessary to have recourse 
to any compulsion in the matter of education, provided sufficient pro- 
paganda as regards the advantages of education is carried on. 

(iii) This is chiefly due to the inefficiency of the teacher and want 
of local supervision over his work. In most cases, the teacher is a 
great absentee and, owing to low pay and the w’ant of adequate control, 
takes very little interest in his work. The remedy is better training, 
more salary for the teacher and local control. 

Question 25. —Welfare of Rural Population.— (6) Yes, this would 
be very useful, and should take the form suggested by Prof. Burnett- 
Hurat in the report of the Economic Enquiry Committee. 

Question 26.— Statistics,— ( a) (iii) There is a quinquennial census 
regarding this and the methods adopted arc defective, I would sug- 
gest that an accurate' census of livestock should be taken at the same 
time as the ordinary census. The same organisation might easily do 
this additional enumeration and this would involve very little addition 
to the cost. If a quinquennial census is considered necessary, the best 
thing would be to time the next one five years before Wore the next 
ordinary census would be due, and employ an organisation similar 
to that employed during the ordinary census. 

Oril EvMenee. 

68.353. The Chairman : Mr, N. K. Boy, you are Assistant Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Ranchi Circle?— I was; I have now Wn 
appointed Deputy Registrar. 

68.354, Would you agree that the condition of the primary societies 
in the Province as a whole is far from satisfactory ?— Yes ; I agree. 

68,356. Would you agree that until that position is remedied the 
best effects of co-operation cannot be looked for T— Yes. 



68,356. WoulfJ you agree that the first step which should be takeu by 
your department is to vivify, and render thoroughly sound, the pri* 
mary societies and to educate members of the primary societies in 
co-operative principles? — Yes; I have made elaborate proposals re- 
garding that in my note. 

68>367. Professor Gangulet : Could you give us any reasons why the 
village organisation societies, which arc alive and working in the 
Kbunti sub-division, are not flourishing in other parts of the Province ? 

-First of tall, this is a new movement ; the plan of development along 
those lines is a new idea. Only recently the Congress has accepted this 
kind of work. Moreover, we want trained workers U> enable^ the 
Central Banks to function as organisers. Without trained organisers 
we cannot have more of such societies. That is why I propose that wo 
must have a training institution to train co-operative workers on the 
principles of co-operation. 

68.358. And you hope that this movement started in the Khunti sub' 
division w’ill spread over the whole Province if you have trained 
workers ?•— Yes. We must have trained workers; that is very import- 
ant. But unless the Co-operative Federation is subsidised adequate- 
ly to maintain a sufficient number of trained workers it w ill not be 
possible to have such societies. Provided we get the men, it will be 
possible to start such whole-village organisations. 

68.359. In the first place, you must hav(* w^orkers willing to do the 
work ? — Yes. 

68.360. In the second place, you must give them training ?- -Yes. 

68.361. Have you enough men to take up the work? -Yes. 

68.362. Where would you train them My idea is that we must 
have an institution, either at Sabour or at Patna, to give them just 
the training which would fit them for the work of village reform, and 
that all the development departments should co-operat(' with the insti- 
tution and make the institution worthy of its objective. 

68.363. Who is going to bear the cost of the training ? — In my scheme 
I propose that Government should bear the cost; but so far as the 
training institution is concerned a further idea has occurred to me, 
namely that if we get ten per cent of the net profits of the Central 
Banks and five per of the net profits of the societies, we (»nn meet 
half the cost of the institution. 


68,364. We have been told, in the evicbmex* before us, that the co 
operative movement in Bihar and Orissa has begun to show^ signs of 
deterioration in the primary societies; could yon tell the Commission 
th^ reasons for this deterioration ?— *The reason is that cultivators have 
not been taught progressive methods in agriculture ; they have simply 
been enabled to redeem a portion of their past debts. Tf only they 
w^ere taught how to improve agriculture, the societies would immedi- 
ately get more life than they have at present. 


68,365. You do not think that lack of supervision is one of the 
"easons ?- I do ; there is lack of trained supervision. I mean that the 
per^ns in charge of co-operative societies should know enough about 
agriculture to induce the cultivators to adopt improved methods of 
cultivation. 


68,366. Can you tell us whether the Central Banks are mainly con- 
cerned with the interest of the primary societies or the interest of the 
depi^itors That is a very difficult question to answer ; but I think 
the Central Banks are doing a lot of good work at present 
Mr. N. K, Roy. 
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‘ 68,387. It XU stated that ydur primary societies art too muA under 
the control of the Central Banks; is that a fact 1— No. I do not think 
we can dispense with the supervision of the Central Banks at present, 
because the meml)er8 of the primary societies are not educated enough 
to be able to exercise mutual control. That pre-supposes a level of 
education which they have not at present. There are only two or three 
men at the top who are educated, and the others are all so backward 
that, if the societies w(;re left to themselves, there w^ould be much more 
domination practised over them by the panebayats than is at present 
practised by the ('Jentral Banks. 

68.368. What is your relation with the Department of Agriculture ! 
Do you get much assistance from them? —I cannot say that we have 
had enough assistance in the past; but that is because we have not yet 
come to the point where w’e have an agreed policy. 1 mean to say 
that if the Co-operative Department regarded the introduction of im- 
proved methods of agriculture as part ojp their duties and the .Agricul- 
tural Department was willing to train workers for this work, w’^e would 
get on much faster than we are doing. 

68.369. Could you tell us of your relationship with the Department 
of Education? Do you get any assistance from theml—Up to the 
present we have had no relationship with the Department of Educa- 
tion. We have tried to introduce newr schools by propaganda, and the 
district boards have given us as much help as is required. 

68.370. With the Department of Public Health? -No; w(‘ have not 
had any organic connection ; but w^e have tried to do some propaganda 
in connection with cholera. 

68.371. You do not receive any assistance from the Public Health 
Department in your propaganda work?— The whole trouble is that wc 
have not got any defined policy. If the Public Health Department 
would go into the training institution and train co-operative workers 
to do propaganda work in regard to preventive measures against 
diseases we could do a lot. 

68.372. In your propaganda work, do you use the posters published 
by the Department of Public Health ?— Posters are absolutely of no 
use. 

68.373. Why -Because there is nobody to read them. 

68.374. Which part of the Province do you know’ best?- ! know C^hota 
Nagpur very well, and 1 know parts of Bihar and Orissa. 

68.376. Arc you familiar with the local bodies in those tracts?- 1 
am familiar with the lot^al bodies of Chota Nagpur. 

68.376. What is the position of communications in the areas that 
you know’ ? - Communications arc very good in Chota Nagpur. 

68.377. J/r, Kamnt : As regards the training through the Federation, 
the Federation is rcc^eiving a subsidy at the present moment ?- -Yes, it 
is receiving a very small subsidy. 

68.378. We were told that it was about Ks. 7,500?- Yes, it is about 
that, but I consider it is too small. 

68.379. Did you make any proposal to Government that you would 
undertake to train workers, and on that ground did you ask for an 
enhancement of the subsidy?— No, it is not my business to ask for it. 
My point is that the training should not be the business of the Co- 
operative Department alone. I consider that all the Development 
departments should be equally interested in this training, because the 
(Hentral Banks provide the men and the local supervision. If only 



the training were given by all the Development departments, they 
could make their departments enormously more useful. 

68.380. You admitted that the whole crux of the question and the 
weakness of the co-operative movement was in the lack of training?-' 
Yes, That is the main theme of my written memorandum. 

68.381. ft must be somebody’s business to bring these facts to the 
notice of th‘ Lo(m1 (joveinmeut and to ask for a remedy. I ask you, 
who proposed to have this subsidy, or, if none proposed it, why did 
they sleep oyer it /- It has been proposed by me in the last Co-operative 
( ongress; it has been accepted by the C^ongress, and sjteps are now 
f»eing taken to move the Oovenunent in the matter. 

68.382. As regards your proposal to convert a whole village into a 
village welfare society, w'hat are your views on the idea of a multiple 
purpose society ? — I would not call it a multiple purpose society. If you 
will refer to the objects, you will see that there are no different purposes 
in it. For example, 1 do not include a sale society in my objects at 
all ; I would not include a co-operative store in my objects at all. 
What I do include among the objects is the improvement of agriculture; 
they should meet together and discuss what kind of crops will give 
them the best return, and that is a kind of thing which they do not 
do at all at present. The co-operative workers have hitherto considered 
that this is outside the scope of a co-operative society, but if they 
could only change that attitude a great deal more could be done. 

68.383. .\fr, Calvert : What, did you say, was considered outside the 
scope of a cooperative society! — The introduction of agricultural 
improvements. 

68.384. Professor Gangahe: Did you ever have an opportunity of 
seeing the bei’ore-farnjjnjr societies of the Punjab?— I am not familiar 
with them, but I have read about them, 

68.385. Mr. Kaniat : You have been <‘mphaBising that the improve' 
ment of agricultural practices is the main point, and that unless you 
have that you cannot gain the confidence of the co-operators ?—Quite 
so. 

68.386. What arc the boundaries ? W'here does the proper function 
of the Agricultural Department end and yours begin /—There should 
be really no boundary, so far as I am concerned. 

68.387. Take the question of improved seed. When they have 
demonstrated that a c<?rtain type of seed is an improved variety, what 
further help do you want?— I say that they have not yet demonirbrated 
it to the satisfaction of the ryots. They have only demonstrated it in 
the central farms, but so far as carrying on the demonstration in the 
ryots’ own fields is corieerned, w^e have not yet done anything appreci- 
able. 

68.388. You have said something about seed distribution. I take 
it that you would be prepared to carry on propaganda and to work up 
through your movement to seed distrilmtion ?— Yes, provided I get the 
men trained for this kind of work. The man murt know soinething 
about the matter, to be at all able to do propaganda work, and that is 
why training is so very important. 

68.389. That is your part of the work?— No. I think the Agricul- 
tural Department should train our workers to do propaganda work in 
regard to improveimjntfc recommended by them. It is for that reason 
that I consider a combined, institution on behalf of the development 
departments to train co-operative workers so necessary because they 
are the only men who work in the villages at present, 

Mr. N, K. Soy* 
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68,a90. 1 am not quite sure whether ^ngg are not being mixed ui>. 
You are saying that there are no trained workers. By ^trained* I 
take it that you mean trained in the ordinary principles of co-opera- 
tion?— No. My whole point is that co-operative workers must be 
trained in improved agricultural methods, or in any improvement, in 
fact, which is suitable for adoption in the villages* and that training 
must be given in a central institution. It is for the experts to decide 
what, exactly, the lines of the training should be. We say : — Here 
are the men working in the yillages. Give them the training In 
that way, by applying co-operative principles, improved methods could 
be introduced very easily. 

68.391. Do you seriously maintain that the Agricultural Department 
has failed to pj‘ove the merit of certain improved seed varieties, and 
that therefore you are not willing to take up seed distribution ?•— I do 
not suggest that at all. What I mean to say is that it has not yet (jome 
to the ryots* knowledge. We have no link between the central farm 
and the ryot There must be a body of workers who w'ould be prepared 
continually to advocate the improved methods, so that one or two 
persons in every village may take it up as a sort of demonstration. 

68.392. In other words, the propaganda of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is weak ?-*-There is, in fact, no propaganda; I would say it is 
absolutely fiiL 

68.393. That means that they have been experimenting, but they have 
no agency for propaganda work? — Yes, and that is true also of the 
Public Health Department and the Industries Department; they have 
got no propaganda agency in the villages. 

68.394. You spoke about the lack of an agreed policy between you 
and the Agricultural Department. Why cannot you come to an agreed 
policy ? — It is a question of difference of opinion as to what really is 
the best thing to do. 

68.395. Frofessor Gangulee : Both the departments are under a 
common Minister ?— Yes, they are under a common Minister. 

68.396. Mr, Kaniat : In plain language, do 1 take it that the two 
departments are at loggerheads? — I do not think so. It is only a ques- 
tion of the method of extending the improvement. I think the opinion 
of the head of the Agricultural Department is that co-operative workers 
might make mistakes and that they would not be sufiSciently trained to 
do the work, and on that account might hinder i)rogrcss. That is why 
1 consider an adequate training in improved agricultural practices, of 
all co-operative workers, so very essential for progress. 

68.397. Sir Thomas Middleton : You mean to say that a man might 
be a very good co-operator, but a very bad farmer ?— I do not want him 
to be an actual practical farmer. I want him to know sufficient about 
improved methods. Take, for instance, the rahat pump. If I want 
a man to introduce it, then he must have seen the rahat pump at work 
and know what its advantages are before he ciin do propaganda work 
in regard to it. There is not a single man doing this work on behalf 
of the Agricultural Department. I say that our co-operative workers 
are in a position to do this work if they only had the training. 

68.398. Your complaint is that no training is given in agriculture 
by the Agricultural Department f— Yes. 

68.399. You are providing some funds for training The movement 
is providing half the amount, and my suggestion is that the other half 
should be obtained by a subsidy from Government 
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68.400. Mr. Calvert : 1 gather from your very enthusiastic note that 
there is nothing like co-operation 1— That is my vieur. 

68.401. Another witness has told us that " not every one by any 
means realises that co-operative societies are business institutions, and 
must be run on business lines.'’ Would that apply to the workers in 
the field ?— Yefi^ 1 believe it does. 

68.402. Is there a general failure to understand that co-operation 
must be run on business lines 7—1 agree. This is due to lack of ade- 
quate facilities for technical training in the principles and methods of 
CO operation. 

68.403. Profeuor Gangtdee : In the note of evidence of another 
witness it is said : '' From my long experience of the co-operative 
workers* I can say that by placing the societies under the guidance and 
supervision of the Central Banks, these have been much demoralised, 
and not much has been achieved towards the well-being and prosperity 
of the rural population. ’’ Do you agree with that view?— I am pre- 
pared to agree to that, with this proviso, that if proper training were 
given the defect would disappear. 

(The witnesH withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned^ till 10 a.m. on Thursday the lit 
December t 1927^ at Delhi. 
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APPEKDIX. 




Cost vj production of sugar cane to Euroja an planters 

in Noiih Bihar. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1 . Cost of Beed, 50 maunds @ 0-6-0 

18 

12 

0 

2. Rent (2 years) per acre • . . . . 

20 

0 

0 

2* Cost of cultivation ..... 

16 

8 

0 

4. Manure. 15 maunds oil cake @ 2-8-0 

37 

8 

0 

5. -Supervision l»y Indian servants 

8 

0 

0 

Total Cost per acre 

69 

12 

0 

Average return per acre 350 xnaunds. 




V^alue of 360 xnaunds @ 0-6-0 .... 

131 

, 4 

0 

Profit per acre 

31 

8 

0 


N.B . — The ornp ig in the ground two years so this represents the profit per 
acre for two years. 


CoBt of production of tugar cane to a Rpot in North Bihar, 


R'^. A, p. 


1. C’ost of s<»ed, 50 raaunds 0-0-0 

18 12 0 


2. Kent (2 yew's) per acre ..... 

JO 0 0 


3* Co^it of cultivation ..... 

8 0 0 


4. Manure 

KiL 


6. Supervision ....... 

NiL 


Total cost per acre 

36 12 0 


Average return per acre, 150 maunds. 

Vahxa of 150 xnaunds @ 0-6-0 ... 

M 10 0 


Profit per acre 

16 14 0 


2/.jB.«--Tlie crop is in the gvound two years so this represents the profit per 
a«re lor two years. 

B 
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GapUal eoH oj a ZOO ante farm in North Bihar, 

K«* ▲, r, 

1« Piirohaae price at Ra, 200 to Ra* 350 per acre 40,000 0 0 

to 

70,000 0 0 

2, Coat to pot in order, Rs. 15 per ^re • . 3,000 0 0 

8. Purohaaes of 15 pain bullocks @ Rs. 200 • 3,000 0 0 

4 . Cost of implements . • . , • 500 0 0 

5. Cost of farm buildings* bullock houses* 

granaries* etc. • * . . . 1,000 0 0 

6. Working capital for manures* wages, etc. • 3,000 0 0 

Total Rs. . 50,500 0 0 
to 

80,500 0 0 


aiPD— L21 OP-<-26.4.28--2*500^ 
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In brackets refer te pages, ether figures to questions) 

ADmKlSTRATION : 

Agricultural Advi«<^r, proposed statuB of, Dobbs (111-3). 

Board of Agriculture, wide constit utioii proposed, Ihhhs ( 1 12). 

BoABDS of AOBICtJLTORK : 

(yoniral ; 

for I nation, Sntha. />. I* (198-tt). 

FniiiiU'e ; tax on agricultural expcuts recommended, Sinha^ D, P. (IIH)) t>d527 3<'. 
Higher ap[)ointmentft should be o<mtroncd by, Sinful, D, P. (202) 0041)1. 
Provincial : Ke-organisation recommended, Sinha, I). P. (190). 

Central organisation of scientitu* and techni<‘al c<mfluHant.s advocated, JJobbs (5^-7). 
Chamber of .Agricidture, ait-India, central, recommended, Kfutn (441). 

Court fees, etc., increase of, deprecuited, Arihhati Smku (272), 

Development Board, meets 3 or 4 times a year, Dobb^, 05001 -6. 

Development Officer should control Wterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative depart- 
ments, Hpyiy)rk (222)00583-7, 00662, 

District Boards : Veterinary <*ontrol, Qmslan (120-1) (126), 65772-9, 65858-9, 65906-13, 
66005-115. Sf>e miAer “ |)ispriN*^ARiK8 ’’ tiwdcr VETERINARY, 
of Education, s<r vndn that tnain hpivUnq. 

Ex|>ert«, scientific, should iu*. controlled hv scientific officers of calibre of Felho^s of 
the Royal Society, Mbs (57) 05401 (110-3) 05470-4, 05475 0. 

OenemI administ ra* i ve officer required. Ikthhs (58). 

Covenunont jwliey cnticised. Ariksfufn Smkn (250-7) (272-3) 60822, 

Imperial research, institide (iiKo Pusii) should to-ordmate Piovincinl research, Goiujo 
Vishnu (37) 65278-9. 

Lac assocjiation, Dobbs, 65495-500. (♦Vpe also under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 
and NORRIS.) 

liocal self-govcniment, Heycork, 00749-56 . 

Met-eoro logical Dejwi-rtmeiit : Seasonal instead of annual basis suggested, Mu/, S. K, 
(459). 

Organisation, all-India, for improving agricuKure in general, 0541>5 5(^0. 

Partition of Bengal, effect on Agricultural Department of. DMs, 05082-fi. 

Posts and TBLKORArus : 

Inm'eased cost dcprecatcil, Artkshan Stnha (272). 

Marketing information should exhibited to cultivators at offices, Sethi (352-3), 
67517-8. 

Provincial Development Board recommended, Sinkn, D. P. (208) 0t)486-8. 

PirSA ResRAIICH iNMTtTnrE : 

Agricultural Department’s staff should visit, Se*hi (352) 075H-(>. 

Bullet' ks bit'd at, Mcffrirk, 68090-9. 

Cattle breeding, suooossful work, Khan (449). 

Cattle sales, OffwflFu 05301-2. 

Climate, not suitable for |X)st -graduate training, Jkdihs, 05^184-9 
Control of pn)\incift1 dejmrtraents by, recommended, Khan (443-4) 08210. 

Experts from, should tiike the place of provincial expcTts, Khan (443). 

Gangetie alluvium, importance of, Dobbs (113). 

should do T^fieal demonstration and propaganda work, Atkins, 65148-53, 05i61. 
Officers not «ent to. Dobbs, 65635-6. 

Post -graduate study at : 

Bangalore profera ble, Dof>hs, 65384-9 (116-7). 

Kecommandod, Sinha, D. P. (200), 

Frovinoial Agricultural Department’s work partly done by, Meyrick, 68084-9. 
Provincial work, />r)65s (57) 65592-4, 05402-10, Gflngfi (J^8) 6^269, 65295- 

300, 

Kemroh side should be emphasized, A>56s, 65569-70. 

Staff should be increased, Khan (444). 

MO Y 
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ADMINISTRATION- cont4. 


INDEX 


PlTSA Rbsmaeoh Institutk— 

Work on sugar, /»<«e under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Suggestions as to, Meyricl% 68032, 68094-fi, 68144-0. 

a Waste of public money, Arikshan SinJia (257-8) (264) (267) 66803-10, 66865-8. 
Work on Wheats, we under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Reforms : 

Effect of 111)011 agriculture, Twlcey, 66890-1. 

have Tncreased difficultieK of improving livestock, Qvinhm (120) 00726, 66008. 
Retrenchment recommended, Narendm (409) 67861-9, 67889-94. 

Taxation of |x>or jieople excessive, Anh^han Sinka (272). {f^ee aim TARIFFS AND 
SEA FREIGHTS,) 

'Fb AN SPOUT ; 

Bridges, lack of, i^inhiu />. (202). 

Communications : 

Bad, Prasad, (>6400. 

(V)-oporative movement. exjMUision of not handicapiK-d by Liad communications, 
Prasad, 66400. 

ill Ohotii Nagpur very good, A". A\, 68374-6. 

District boards willing to s^iend luoncv on, Ueycock, 66750, 667r)5-(>, 66799. 
Forests, commuiiicatjons necc.ssary to enable agriciilturisfH to make full usi* of, 
Lyall, 67896-7. 

Marketing ham|H^red by lack of, Sethi (352). 

Employment, rural, might l>c im rcased by imj)i()\c(l transport fa('i]Ui<*H, Sivhtu 
D.R. (206). 

Marketing, as affec,ted l>\ : see THA.\«puEr i/Wfr MARKETING. 

Motor, goods services recommended, (Ui<m (377). 

Railways : 

C/oahspecialfacilitiesfor carrying of, to pre\ent use ot l oxdung as fuel, recom- 
mended, Qhose (383), Pay, N, K, (487), 

(kuTuption ; appalling, (17). 

Complaints ignored, 651(Ht-16. 

Distance from station, difficult v of. Ank.'.haft Suiha (210). 

Employment on, as a .siibsidiaiy indijstr\, Sthha (>, /^ ( 205 ). 

Feeder lines, extension advocated, Puny (2) (5). 

Fodder ; 

Facilities necessary. (,386). 

ltedu(H»d tlat rat(* for .500 miles suggesU*<l, /toy, A K. (488) (41*0). 

Fre^e travelling f,'»cilitie.s for surjdus labour ieconimen<l(-d. (those (,3KK). 

Freights should be redia-ed. May, S. K. (4,59) (4t)3). 

Freights for agriciillural requisites should l>e reduced, Khan (444). 

Fruit, difficulty of distan<<’ from, Aukshan Sinha (270). 

Liveste(;k, reduction of freights reeom mended, Poy, A'. K, (487). 

J^asseiiger trains lose? time, Dobbs (.58), 

Perishable produce, prompt disjmtch ne<cssarv, Ar^kshan Sinka (26)0-1), 

Pilfering excessive, Dobbs (58) <>5554-5. 

Roster system does not work, Atkins. 6r)195-<). 
not Satisfactory, Dobbs (58), Arikshan Sinha (2<)<bl). 

Wagons, distribution haphazard, Atkins (17). 

Roads : 

Agricultural Deiwrtmcnt should l)e consult>ed as to, Ohosc (,377). 

Agricultural development hampered hy, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Bullock carte excluded from {lart of the road in some areas, Heyroek, 06796-6. (See 
Main Roads behw). 

Central road board recommended, Ohem (377) 67690-1. 

Cess : 

Distriet boards receive, fleycock, (46797-8. (See, Tax below). 

Village roads, larger proportion of, should l)e sfient on, Atkins (18) 66179-82* 
Condition disgracefully t)ad. (17-18). 

not Deteriorating, Qhose, 67829-31. 

Extension advocated, Henry (2) (6). 

Fodder, better transjiort facilities necessary, Hoy, N. K. (488) (490). 

Irrigation ; roads can be utilised as embankment? f(»r «toring water, Ghose (377). 
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AI>millsmil01l-oontd. 

TRAVSPOBIS-HiOn^. 

EoiMis — conIdS. 


Main roads : 

District boards control, Atkim (18) 65118-26, 65141-7. 

Exclusion of cultivators* cart from better portion, Aikinn (18) 65117-26, 
65254, Heycock, 60795-6. 

Extortion by district board peons, Atkim (18). 

Maintenance should l)e better, DohhM (58 ) ; fairly good, Henry, 64953-6. 

Marketing hampered by lack of, Hinha, D, P. (202). 

Metal, very little, Henry, 64953-6. 

Milk collection, good roads esmmtial for, Quinlan (126). 

More, required for marketing, Oht)se {till) 67688-9. 

Perisiiable produce, prompt despatch necessary, ArilcJihan Sinka (260-1). 

Private estate's, roads through, raainlained by district boards, Atkine, 65141-7. 
Public Works Department should (jontrol more inter-district roads, Hoi/, S. K, 
(459). 

Rural, for cart traffic ncHjessary, Khan (444). 

Tax I (See aleo Cess above). 

on Bullock carts and should bo earmarked for roads, suggestion, Ifey(X)ck, 
66780-1, 66793-6. 

Provincial suggested, Ueycoc.k, 66785-92. 

Village roads : 

(Jess, larger proportion should Iw sjxnit on, Atkhui (18) 65179-82. 

Neghx’t i>f by district boards, Pramd (161) (>6459-60. 

Steamers: (See aleo under TARlffS AND SEA FREIGHTS.) 

Freights should be reduced, liny, S, K. (459). 

Fnughts for agricultural requisites should 1 k‘ reduced, Khan (444) (451). 
Subsidiary industries : transj>ort difficulty, Sinka, D. P, (206). 

Tramways ; 

Kxtionsion advocaU'd, Henry (3) (5), 

Private, attitude of local autliorities to, Henry (2) (5) 64936-41. 

Prohibitive terms, Henry (2) (5) 64938-40. 

ITnion boards recommended, Phillips (336-7). 


Anin;rKKATl()N, under MARKETING. 

AGHlOULTUHAb ASSOCIATIONS, uroUr DEMONSTRATION AND PRO- 
PAGANDA. 


A(jHl(JlTLTUKAL DKPAHTMKNT [see also undn DEMONSTRATION AND PRO- 
PAGANDA). 

Agricultural associations, control by Department, recommended, Khan (443). 

Assistant Directors : 

Qualitication ; B,»Sc. with Honours, Dobbs, 655(>4-5, 65674-81 (114-7), 
farm Training, Dobbs, 65463-6, 65519, 65587-94, (k>674-81. 

Botanical iSection : should be transferred fn>m Salsnir to Patna, Dobbs (49) 
(114-6). 

Botanist : failure to 611 the post, a retrograde policy, HeycAick (219). {Sec Economic 
Botanist bdow). 

Oattle farms, Quinlan, 65764-6. 

Chemical Section : 

Expenditure, ooiisidera bio increase, not advocated, Dobbs (53), 
should be Transferred from Sahour to Patna, Dobbs (49) (115). 

Staff inadequate, Dobbs (53). 

Chemist : failure to till the post, a retrograde policy, Heycook (219). 

Civil administration : in touch with, Dobbs, 65623-6. 

Co-operation, see Ageioultubal Department under CO'OPERATION. 

Cultivators, insufficient touch with, Dobbs, 6,5623-5. 

I>Bputy Directors, Duties of, Sethi, 67669-80. 

Development Officer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operativr 
departments, Heycock (222) 66583-7, 66662. 

MO y 393 — Iff 
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AOmCOLTUttAjL DEPARTMEBrT--ooiiid. 


Bibibotob of Aobicttlturb : 

Appointment of outsider suggested, Dobba (60-1) 66370-82. 

Statisties, is in charge of, Dobha^ 65708- 1C. 

Economic Botanist : 

Appointment might be abolished, Dohba (115), 

should bo Replaced by Plant breeding specialist, Sethi (356). 

Esmansion : 

urgently necessary, Sethi (349), 
too Slow, Heycock (219). 

Expenditure, inelasticity of rules, Sinha, />. P. (198) (202) 66486-8. 

Experiments by, have led to great improvement, Khart (443). 

Extension retTommonded, AriLshmi Sinha (260). 

Farms, under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA and EDUCATION. 

Finance, IJobba (50) ; inadequate, Kftan (444). 

Forestry Department, quention of co-o|)eratioii with, has not arisen, 

6544.^ 

Functions, Heycock, 66693. 

Irrigation, s|>ecial .section recommended, Hoy, S. A'. (4 <>2). 

Tjegislative (Wncil : hostile attitude of, Dublin, <>568*2 9. 

Marketing of produce, with assistance of co-o|x*nitivc societies, recommended, Heycock 
(219). 

North Bihar, practically not loiu*hcd, Dobbs, 05702-7. 

Organisation, Dobbs (49-53). 

Partition of Bengal, effect on, of, Dobbs, (>.5682 9. 

Policy in some respc'cts retrograde. Haycock (2 It*) 66740. 

Profits resulting from im]»roved implements and materials shoiild he examined, 
Nnrendra (408). 

Province, limitation of apyxuntments to, depn^tated, Siy}ha, D. P. (202) 66491-3. 

Pu.sa doing some of the work. Meyrick, 68084-9. 

Red tape, “AtnA//, />. P. (198) (202) 66486-8, 

Represent at ivcH req\»ired, one in each thana, Oanga Vishu u (37 ) 65278-9, 

Scientific work might be controlled by University. Dobbs, <t5-l75-7 f 1 14-7), 

Skrvicbs ; 

docs not Benefit cultivators, Ankshon Stnho (2ti0). 

EtTicieni but ineffe.ctn e for lack of staff. Hi nry (2). 

Inadequate, A7irt« (441). 
a PatK‘r fiction, Ganga Vishnu, 65269. 

should 1>e Restricted to field, steailing and workshoi», Dobbs (4tl), 
not Sati.sfactory, Snrendra (408); not entirely sstistactory, Atkins (17). 
not Sufficiently icseful, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

South of Province, work in. Heycock, 66772-3. 

Staff ; 

Agricultural ('oilegc to train recruits, que.stion of, Iktbbs (56) 65396. 

Inadequate, Henry (2) 64931-5, Atkins, 65050-2. Dobbs (51-2) 65632-46, 65623-6» 
66686-9, fjeyemh (219). Scfki (349) (3.55-6) 67603-4, 67617-21, Ohose (376-7), 
Khan (440). 

liower grades should lw‘ considerably increased, Hay. S. A. (459). 

Recruitment : 

Diflioulty, DMs (110). 

in the Province, Dobbs, 65563-4. 

Subordinate Service, see below. 

Sympathy with cultivators Tic<*essary, Khoft, (440). 

Training : Heycock, 66638-42, Sethi (3,W) 67638-44, 67574-8, 67628-9, 

Visits to Pusa and other Provinces recommended, Sethi (352) 67614-6. 

Subordinate Service : 

Pay, Dobbs, 65596. 

Recruitment : 

from Cultivating classes advised, Dobbs (56). 

Difficulty, Dobbs, 65398. 

Trained on central farms, 65696- 6t*0 (115), 

Training at Sabour Farm, Dobbs (116). 
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AABtOULTUBAL DBPARTllSMT-oanold. 

Siigiur Bureau at Pusa, relatione with, DMs, 6566L 

Bugmane work inadequate, Meyrkk (429) 68102-9. {See Suoaucakb under 

RE8BAB0H.) 

Bu|ierior Provincial Agricultural Service : 

training of probationary Aesistant Directors, Dobbs^ 6588S‘9. 

^Transfers of officers not too frequent, Dobbs, 66610. 

Wells, is responsible for sinking, Bety, 67096-8. 

Work done, Dobbs, 66601, 66616. 


AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

Bengal Tenancy Act, Lai, 67041-3. 

Caitsks or Bobbowino : 

Agriculture, uncertainty of, LkJ)bs (68-9). Sinha, D. P, (203), Tuckey (282). 
Calamities, Khan (444). 

Capital, need of, Arikshan Sinha (261). 

Cattle, loss of, Pramd (161-2), Lai (302) 67047-9, Sethi (363). Ohose (.378). 
Ceremonies, Henry (3) 66016-6, Qanga Vishnu (38), Sinha, D. P. (203). Heycock (220), 
Arikshan Sinha (261), Tuckey (282), Lai (302). 

Cost of living, increase in, Narendta (408). 

Cottage industries, decay of, Tuckey (282), Sethi (353). 

Crop failures, Henry (3) 66015-6, Dil (302). Qhose (378), Sethi (.‘153), Khan (444). 
Debts old and inherited, Sinha, D. P. (203), Heyecn k (220). 

Diseased minds of village j>eople, Oht)m (389-90). 

Extravagance, Atkins (18), Khan (444). 

Families, large, Sinha, D. P. (203). Narendra (408). 

Family, joint, system, Heycock (220). 

Holdings, uneconomic size of, Sethi (353). 
lllitoracy, Setht (363). 

Improvidence, Tuckey (282), 

Inadequate income, S%nha, /). P, (203). 

Land purchaser, Henry (3), 

Ladness, Sethi (353). 

Litigation. Henry (3) 66016-6. Qanga Vishnu (38), Pramd (161-2) 6(U64-7, Sinha, 
Li. P. (203), Tuckey (282), ImI (302), Okose (378). 

Personal expenditure, increased, Dobbs (68-9). 

Population, pressure of, Prasad (161-2) 66464-7. 
lUmt demandtKl in advance, Sinha, D. P, (203). 

Social aspirations, Sinha, D. P. (203). 

S|Xindthnft ways, Gari^ Vishnu (38). 

Standard of life, higher, Qanga Yhhnu (38). 

Sulmidiary industries, lack of, Tuckey (2vS2), Sethi (363). 

Thriftlessness, Athns (18), Qanga Vishnu pS), Selki (353). 

Unproductive expenses mainly, Roy, S, K, (461). 

Usury, Prasad (161-2) 66464-7. 

Yield from land, ileereasing, Narendra (408). 

Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, sections prohibiting sale, transfer oi mortgage of holdings, 
a failure, Foley (225). 

Contracts relating to land or buildings, suggestions as to, Dobbs (59) 65695-7iX). 
Court.s should have power to go Iwhind documents and take aeeounts, Tuckey (282). 
Creditors, “ close-fisted ” treatment of, deprecated, Narendm (408). 

Damdopat: Tuckey (280) 66906-8, 66948-9; should adopted, DU (302) 
67061. 

Debtors become serfs, Tuckey (280-1) (285-6). 

Extent of : 

76 iier cent, of cultivators, Henry (3). 

not very General, Qanga Vishnu (38) 65314-6. 

Bmall holders largely affected, Qanga Vishnu (38). 

Grain loans : 

Interest 60 per cent, Prasad, 66364-8. 

Preferable to cash. Pramd (162) 66369-70, 

Insolvency, special measures to deal with, advocated, Oa^iga Vishnu (38); not necessary, 
Bwiku, D. P. (204). 
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AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS— oontd. 


Interest : 

Co-operative, set under CO-OPERATION. 

Disallowance by law over 11^ per cent, recommended, Sinha^ D. J\ (203-4) 66533-4. 
cannot Exceed principal in Santal Parganas, Tuckey (280) 66906-8, 66948-9. 

High, Heycock (220). 

legislation to reduce, suggested, Heycock (220) 6()568-73. 

Hates, Prasad (105) 66364-8, 66461-4, 66468-70, Lai, 67020-5. 

Restriction recommended, Lai (302) ; to 26 per cent suggesU^xl, Tuckey (282), 

Usury should lx» made penal, Tuckey (282). 

Kist Kothis (loan offices), Prasad (162). 

Land passing out of the hands of cultivators, Ganya Vishnu, 65331-3, 65368-70. 
Landlords, loans by, Lai, 67057-60. 

Landlords make grain loans which are beneficial, Prasad (162). 

Land mortgage lianks recommended, Hoy S, K. (461) (465). See BanK9 
under FINANCE. 

Jxjgislation not recommended, Ohose (379). 

MeaSITHES for LkiHTENINO AGRTCTTLTirRE\s BtrilDEN OF DbBT : 

Banks, agrieultural, Stnh-a, 1). P, (204), co-o])erative, Tuckey (282-3). 

Compulsory repayment at threshing time, Lai (302). 

Co-operation : 

only, Prasad (162). 

the only Practical method, Heycock (220). 

Co-oi>erative banks, Tuckey (282-3). 

Damdopat, adoption of principle of, Lai (302). 

Development funds, Dobbs (59) 6)5422-6, 66525 6. 

Economy, adraiiiistrative, Nareralra (408-9) 678(»l-9, 67889-94. 

Education, Setfii (353). 

Exports and im|)orts, control of. Sethi (4(»S-9) 67861 -9, 67889-94. 

Interest restnction, Sinha, J), P, (204), Lai (302). 

Public borrowing, cessation of, Dobbs (59). 

Publicity as to interest rt'striction, Lai (302). 

liemedies other than co-operation not ad\M»cated, Prasad (162). 

Usurious Loans A<‘t {ichtck str hcloiv), Tmhy (282-3), Lai (302). 

Usur}^ penalisation of, Tuckey (282-3). 

Monkylknoeus ; 

Accounts, complicated. Henry (3) 650J2. 
not the Caiis<‘ of indebteilncss, Ghost (389-90). 

Control indebt<Kl cultivators, Heycock (220) 66712-3, (>6733. 

Co-ojK>rative societies seldom controlled b\, Aikms, (i5064. 

Debt, does not decreasi’, IliNry (3). 

Dishonest, usurious and relentless, Prasad (162) 66364-8. 

Exorbitant interest and inhuman eonditions, Sethi (353) 67524. 
do not Harass, unless a quamd arises, Heniy (3) 65013. 

Interest rates : 

have been Koduced below tliuw* of cu-o}H'rative HOt‘ietieB, Prasad (105) 66461-4, 
66468-70. 

Twenty -four jier cent and on grain loans fifty \h^t cent, Prasad', 66364-8, 66461-4. 
Maliajaii, dominates the village where there is no eo-operative societv, Atkins^ 
65190. 

Middlemen, see under MARKETING. 

Punjabis, relentless, Prasad (J62) 66382-4. 
do not 8ei/4^ land, Henry (3). 

Thikidari system, Tuckey (286-7). (jScc under LAND TENURE.) 

Unscrupulous, Tuckey (282-3), Sinha, D, P, (204). 

Mortgages : 

Non-terminable, should l>e prohibitc^d, AVia/i(444), Roy, S, K, (461); should not be 
prohibited, Atkins (18), Lai (302). 

Hedemption : 

Facilities for, of doubtful benoBt, Sethi (353). 

Siiecial measures to deal with, advocated, Qanga Vishnu (38) ; not neoeisai^i 
Sinlia, D. P. (204). 
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AGRlOULTURAli IHDEBTEDKESS— contd. 

MoBTaAOBS — cotltd, 

Restriction, as to : 

not Desirable unless holdings are made non ‘transferable, Lai (302) 67041*3. 
Discussed, Tuckey (283) 66904-5, (V6937-9. 
to some Extent recommended, Sinka, D. P. (204). 

Right of tenants to mortgage : 
should be Conferred, AriksMn Sinha (201). 
should be Limited, Khan (444). 

Hkpaymk^it : 

Compulsion recommended, Lai (302) 67089-91. 
l^evented by : 

Accumulated old debts, Tuekey (282), Lai (302) 67020-9. 

Accumulation of high interest, Heycock (220). 

Apathy of borrowers, Prasad (102). 

Ceremonies, Henry (3). 

Crop failures, Henry (3), Oanga Vishnv (38), Arikshan Sinha (261), Ohose 
(379). 

Earnestness, lack of, Tucksy (282). 

Excessive amount of loans, Heycock (220). 

Extravagance, Khan (444). 

Uanja, not by cxccHsive use of, Atkins, 65256. 

Illness, Ghone (379). 

Improvidence, Qangn Vishnu (.38). 

Inability to liquidaU^ by instalments, Atkim (18) 65199-202. 

Income, sinallnoKs of, Roy^ S. K. (tOl). 

Intijrest, (exorbitant, Tiich’y (282), Seiht (353). 

Interest, high, Stnha, />. A (203), Heycork (220), JmI (302) 67020-9, Khan 
(444). 

Keeping grain for Ix-dter prices, Lai (302) 67020-9. 

Limited resources, Tuckey (282). 

Litigation, Henry (3), Ghose (379). 

Soil, reduoetl productive caimcity of, Arikshan Sinha (261). 

*Storag(% ImmI arrangemi^nts, Jdtf (302) 67020 9. 

'riinfilessnoss, Sethi (353). 

Unproductive expenditure, Sethi (.353), S, K. (461). 

Usury, Henry (3). 


Rkhtriotion ok CV)ntrol of Ckkoit Cultiv\toi{s': 

(Jontral Provinces Uind lU'vomie Act largely a failure in Sambalptir, Foley (225). 
by Limiting right of mortgage and sale, depr(‘catcd, Roy^ S, K, (461) 68266-8, 
68297-306; reeorannuided, Khan {4;A4}. 

Suggestions as to, Lai (3(^2) 67041-3. 

not Recommended, Henry {*d) iloOH, Atkins {\H), Gan ga Vishnu (38-9), Sinha, 
IX P. (but restriction of mortgage.s to some extent recommeiuUil) (204), 
Arikshan Sinha (261), Ghoac (379). 

SouBO£8 OF UUKIUT : 

Agricultural prudin^e, Arikskan Sinha (261), 

Cattle, Ankshan Sinha (201), 

Co-o|)6rative Hoinetios, Prasad (162), Beycock (220), Ohose (379), Roy, S, K, 
(461). 

prosperous Cultivators, Khan (444). 

l^and, Henry (3), Atkins (18), Ganga Vishjiu (38), Arikshan Sinha (261 ). 

Ijindlordft, Prasad (162). 

Moneylenders, Prasad (102), Heycock (220), Lai (.302), Sethi (353), Ghose (379), Khan 
(444), Roy,S, A. (461), 

movable valuable projiorty, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

Towns drain away rural wealth, Dobbs (59). 

Transfer of land should be facilitated, Dobbs (59). 

Transfer right should be conferred on tenants, Arikskan Sinha (261). 
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UsuKious Loans Act: 

Application reooramended, Qanga Vishnu (38), iSinha, D. P, (204) 66533-4, Arikahan 
Binha (261), Tuc.key (282), UZ (302) 67030, Khan (444), Hoy, 8, K, (461). 
of Doubtful benefit, S^ihi (353). 

Ignorance of, among cultivators, Ganga Vishnu ^ 65321-5, Tuckey, 66906-8, Lai, 
67031,67050*1. 

Interest reduction by co-ofierative societies should prec<id© application of Act, 
Afikdhan Sinha (261). 

Useful as to previous debts of memliers of cO'Oporative societies, Heycock (220) 
66568-73, 66712-3. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES : 

Advice, (lovernment should supply scientific but not technical, IMbs (64). 

Basket Making : 

Carried on, IjoI (304), Prtmid (163). 
a Caste oc<-upatu)n. Hoy, N. A'. (401). 

Improvement necessary, Prasad (163). 
llecommend<‘d, Ghosr (387). 

Bee-keeping : 

Ignorance of methods, Jxil (304). 

Interest may In* taken iii, by \ i Hagers, Lai (304). 

Blacksmiths. Si/ifui, J). P. (205). 

Cardboard, utilisation of wheal straw for, will cause scarcitv of fodder, AriMan Sinha 
(268). 

Catalogue of economic products suggested, Dobbs (64). 

Charka Spinning : 

bouig Adopted, Gauga Vishnu (40) 65.331-43. 

Adv'oeated, Ganga Vishnu (40). 

Profits : about 1 anna for 3 or 4 hour.s* w'ork, Ganga Vi'^hnu, 65338>40. 
for Women reconunended, LaJ (304). 

C<<>-o}>cratiou iccommendcd, Stnha, Jj, P, (206), Sethi (35U), Ghost (301), Khan (449), 
Hoy, N. h\ (403) (405). 

Co-o]K)rati\e supply of implenicjits, raw material and marketing recommended, Prasad 
(163)66306-11. ‘ 

Cottage I.ndustkie.s : 

to Decrease fragmentation of ludditigs, rc<*om mended, Selht (353). 

Covernment aid suggested, Atkins (20). 

organisation of, by Industries Depaitmeiit recommended, Khan (450). 

Ree »mmended, Norendra (411), 

not Requiring valuable maiihmery rccommenfled, Lai (304) 67040. 

Demonstration recommended, Sethi (.350), 

OomcBtic service in towns, Sinha, 1). }\ (205). 

Education in agricultural schools recommended, Pra‘*ad, ♦i6,377-9. 


Employment, MEAStUiE.s for Inorkasino in Rthal Areas: 

on Construc.tion of roads, bund^, tanks, canals and w ells, rei'ommendod, Ghost (387), 
of Educated in^sons {See (’areers, under EDUCATION: Agricultukal.) 

Industrial concerns, large scale, would not increase rural employment, (.304), 
Industrialism, the only means, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Market organisation recommended, Sinha, D, P, (206). 

Transport facilities recommended, Smha, 1). P. (2()6), 

Extension advised, Dobbs (64) 65527. 

Finance : 

Covernmemt help recommended, Pramd (163). 
by Government on del^entures advised, I/obbs (64), 
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F&0XT Oeowiko : 

Agrioiiltural Department should devote more attention to, Qanga Vishnu (40), 
is Carried on, Arikshan 8inha (268). 

Oovemmmit aid suggested, Binha, D. P. (206). 
an Important amcultural pursuit, Qanga Vishnu (40). 

Ecoommeuded, Sethi (359), (360), Gkose (387). 

Kesearch necessary, Khan (441). 

Suggested, Sinka, D. P, (206). 

Ghi<making carried on, Prasad (163) 66360-3. 

Government aid suggested, Sinha, 1), P, (206). 

Gur ; 

(See also Sdoae Manufactdbk below). 

Indigenous methods of production, wasteful, Dobbs (70). 

Woe has fallen. Dofjbs, 66529-31, 65626-30. 

not Purchased by Lohat Sugar Works, Henryk 64968-60, 64986-6, 65,000. 

Societies for production of, re<‘ominended, Sethi (300). 

Hsalth Conditions, 1>evotion of Spabe Time to Impbovino : 

See also under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Boy scouts, organisation of, recommended, Hoy^ K, K, (49J). 

Clubs, rural, recommended, Sinha, D, P. (206). 

0o-o|ierative societies recommended, Ohose (387). 

Gymnasia recommended, Sinha, !). P. (206). 
l^ct tires recommended, Jioy, N, K. (491). 

Organisatum under exyiert supervision necessary, Ganga Vishnu (40). 

Prtigress considerable, Gungn Vishnu (40). 

Pro[»aganda recommended, Khan (450). 

Sanitary education recommended, Ghme (387). 
village Societies recommended, Ankshan $Stnha (268), Kha 7 t (450). 
formation of Unions under \'iliag«t Administration Act, 1892, recommended 
Prasad (HM) 66380-1. 

Implements : 

Co-o|K>rative mimufacture recommended, Khan (460) made by Village carpenter 
tielki. 67637-8. ‘ ’ 

Importance of, Sethi (359). 

InDUSTUIAL UONOKBNS, MOVING OF, INTO UURAL AbEAS : 

Catechu (Kutli) industry might be moved to rural areas, Sinha^ D. P. (206). 
Markets, distance from, difficulties of, Sxnha, I). P, (206). 

Recommended, Khan (450) ; not re<‘ommended, Prasad (164) 66343-5, Tnekeu (‘>86) 
Ghose (387), Pay, N, K, (491). 

Shellac industry might l>e moved to rural areas, Sinhut D. P. (200). 

Shortage of agricultural labour would result, Sinha (208). 

Transport difficulties, Stnha, />. P, (200). 

Industries Department should a.s8i8l, Prasad (KiS) (171-2), Sethi (369), Ohose (391 ). 
Instruction nectmiiry, Lai (304). 

Jungle pi-oducts, sale of, Stnha^ D, P. (205). 

Jute spinning and weaving recommended, N, K. (41t0-l). 

Knitting for women recommended, Prasad (163). 

IjAC Asso(o'ation, Ihbbs^ 66496-500. also under NORRIS) 

Lac-0ui.titr« ; 

(See also under NORRIS). 

in (ihota Nagpur would l>e profitable, Ptamd (103). 

Ignorance of methods, ImI (304). 

Interest may be taken in, by villagcrH, ImI (304). 

JjyalU 6796i 67970. 

E^mmended, GAass(387), 

Ijaee-making for women recommended, ProsoJ (103). 

Liustm» PiSRiOD, extent of, Aikixis (20) 65203, Prasad (163), Sinha, D, P, (206) 
Ankshan Sinha (268), Tuckey (286), Lai (304), Sethi (369), Ohose (387), ATarendm (41 1 \ 
Khan (m), Hoy, N, K.(m), ^ 
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Macbikbky : 

Hire purohase system recommended, Roy, N, K. (491 ). 

Long term loans for purchase of, at low interest recommended. Hoy, A^ (491). 
Marketing, me Subsioiaby IurnuSTEiKS vfider MARKETING. 

Matches, manufacture of : 

Governnieiit aid suggested, SinfM, /X P. (20d). 

Suggested, Sinha, D. P, (200) 60532. 

Milk industry recommended, Prasad (163). 

Mining work, Sinka, D. P. (205). 

Obstacles : 

Conservation of cultivators, Sinha, D. P. (206), Arikshan Sinka (268). 

Ignorance of methods, Lai ^104), Sethi (359), Roy, N. K, (491). 

Jjaziness, Sethi (359). 

Marketing, see above. 

Prejudice, Tuchey (285) 66951-4, Sethi (359), Ghose (387). 

Training, lack of, Ghose (387), Narendra (411 ). 

Transport difficulty, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Oil-Pbessjno ; 

{See also Oilcake tender FERTILISERS). 

Industry should be encouraged by loans under Stak^ Aid t<i Industries Act, Roy, N. 
K. (488). 

Hocommended, Prasad (164), Seihi (360). 

Oboantsatiok : 

Lack of, Prasad (163). 

of Supply of raw materials and marketing recommendeil, IM (304). 

pAPEK MANUtCACTUBR : 

From Rice straw : 

Fodder scarcity would result, Arikttlmn Sinha (2<*H). 

Industry should be ostablish<*d, Prasad (164). 

Suggested, Lai (304) 67052-3. 

Sabai graas used, Lyall, 68012-4, 

PlSCICULTUKE : 

Recommended as a preventive of Malaria, SeXhi, 67507-8. 

Recommended, Sethi (359) 67507-8, Ohose (387). 

Villagers w’ould not take interest in, Lai (.3()4). 

Population, pressure of, subsidiary oeciipations neiicssary to relieve, Prasad {16) -2), 
Sethi (353) (369) 67633-8. {See also umkr WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

POTJLTBY REAUTNO : 

at Dairies, recommended, Roy, S. K. (463). 

Government should give information but not finaneial assistanee, Dobbs, 65719-20. 
Reoommtuided, Sethi (358-9), Glu)se (387). 

Religious prejudice, Prasad (163), Khan (450), Hoy, N. K. (491). 

Villagers would not take interest in, JmI (304). 

Preparation op AoBiccLTirRAL Pboocr^e fur Consumption, Industriks 
Connected with : 

Government action not recommended, Tuckty (285). 

Government assistance recommended, Ghose (387), Khan (450) 68228-31. 
Government encouragement recommended, Prasad (164), Roy, N. K. (491). 

Private enterprise recommended, Tuckey (285). 

Recommended, Seihi (360). 

I^rotection by import tariffs recommended, Narendra (411) 67845-60. 

Railway work, Sinha, D. P, (205), 

Rice hulling recommended, Prasad (164), Seihi (360) 67634-5. 
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BoFE-BfAKXKa : 

Oftrried on, Prasad (168), Lai (304). 

Gmmis used, Lyall, 67909-10. 

Eecommended, Ohose (387). 

BohooU to teach carpentry, furniture manufacture, rope-making, etc., recommended. 
Hoy, N. K, (491). 

SSBlOUliTUBE : 

a Gaste occupation, Roy, N, K, (491). 

Ignorance of methoda, ImI (304). 

Interest may be taken in, by villagers, Lai (304). 

Hetiommended, Sethi (369-60), Qhose (387). 

8oyl>eans should be investigated, Dobbs (64). 

Slack se^on, method of s|)ending, Sinha, 1). 2\ (205). 

SPINNING ; 

{See also Charka above.) 

liecommended, Prasad (163), Led (304), Sethi (359-60) 67633-S. 

Splints, manufacture of. Government aid suggested, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Standard of life, improvement necessary, Sinha, D. P. (206) 60502-3. 

StOOY, IkTKWSIVK, of each KcKAJ. lNm*STRV : 

Necessary, Qhose (387). 

not Necessary, Sinha, D. P. (206), Ariksfuin Stnha (268). 

Recommend^, Khan (450). 

Urgently called for, Prasad (lt>4). 

Sugar Manufacture : 

(iS’ef also under RESEARCH, and HENRY and see Gur above). 

Government factories not recommended, Meyriek, 68f)74*9. 

Jiecommended, Piasad (164), 

White, manufacture, Dobbs (70*9) 65690-4, 65717*8. 

'IVaining : 

by Government exports neciossary, Qhose (387). 

Neex^ssary, Narendra (411). 

Weaving : 

Dobbs, (i5628. 
by Hand, of cotton ; 

Finance, co-oiierative suggested, Roy, N, K. (490). 

Recommended, Hoy, N. K. (490). 

Spinning mills lor supplying yarn should be started by Government, Roy, N. A*. 
(490), 

Teachers nenesHary, Hoy, N. K. (490). 
by Jolahas, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

li^ommended, Prasad (103) 66214-23, 66348-55, Sethi (359). 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR : 

A'rruAOTiNG Labour to areas where there is a shortage : 

improved Communications, Dobbs (64-5). 
very Difficult. Sinha, D. P. (206), 

Experimental farms to determine most profitable crops, Dobbs (64 5). 
labour Unions recommended, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Wages ; 

(^fee also AVages belou'). 

good, effective, Qanga Vishnu (40). 

Higher, discussed, Arikskan Sinha (268-9). 

Cost increasing owing to scarcity, Karendra (411). 

Cui/rtvATioN OF Unoocufird land ; 

(See also Devslofbobnt heUm). 
very difficult, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Uncultivated land in Chota Na^ur should be develojied by surplus labour assisted 
by grants of land, free railway travelling, housing arrangements and loans, 
QhfmjZ^). 

labour unions recommended, Sinha, D. P. (206). 
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Dbvklopment of Uhoultivatbd Lani> : 

(iSee also Cultivation above). 

Cattle breeding, Dobbs (66). 

Cultivation, demonstration of methods, Dobbs (66) 

Gaya, uncultivated land, Dobbs, 65444. 

Grants of land recommended, Khan (.450). 

Labour oolonies recommended, Klmn (4^)), 

Scope for, Dobbs, 65400. 

Wages, good, recsommended, Khan (450). 

Diseases decrease efficiency of labour, Tuckey (285). 

Emigration, Htycock, 66622-52, 667.54, Ohi}se (387-8) 67699-703. 
iiee also Migration below. 

Forced labour, Arikislutn Sinha (268-9), Tuckey (280) (287). 

Kamai system : 

should be Kevived, Khun (450). 
is not Serfdom, Khan, 68198-202. 

Kamiauti Agreements Act, ineffective, Heycockt 66680-5, 06700. 
l^abour colonies recommended, Khaji (450). 

Labour saving machinery recommend«*d, Ohosc (374). 

Manual labour, prejudice against, Arikshm Smha (2(>8-9) 66863-6. 

MlOttATION : 

(Hee also Emigration above and HecTuitraent below). 
to Bengal during noe harvesting season, Oanya Vishnu (40). 

Piospenty of emigrants, Oanya Vishnu, 65332-, 3. 
to Puruea District, (langa Vislmu (40). 

Shortage caused by, Khan (450). 

in the Slack season to (’alcutta, Jamshcilpur, etc., Sethi (359). 
to Towns causing scarcity. Narendta (411). 

Population, .vec under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Recruitment for tea gardens of Aswim, etc,, from ('hota Nag]mr should Ik* prohibittKi 
bylaw, Ofiose (387-8) 67692-4. 

Shortage : 

Caused by migration to industnes, r.'turii from the soil and disinclination for 
liard labour, Gangu Wshnu MO). 

in Ohota Nagpur ov^ing to very thm jKipulatioji and emigration, Ghose (, 387-8). 
Existence of, Arikshan Sinha (2fi8.9). 
is (General, Ganga V hdmu (40). 

Migration causes, Khan (450) 

none m Patna division, Hcycoik (223). 

Seasonal only, Turkey (285). 

Subsidiary industries would not aggravate, Khan, 68228-31. 

Supply : 

Organisation neoessa^^, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Spasmodic, Stnha, I). P. (20ri), 

W AGES : 

in Kind, Lai, 67051-62. 

Rates, Ganga Vtsfmu (40)* Arikshan Sinha (268-9). 
should U' SysU‘matiHt*d, Khan (450). 

Uneconomic, Jleycjtck, 66680-5, 66700. 

ALK.4L1 LAND, SOILS. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. {Sie also nndet QUINLAN.) 

Buffalo bro<xling ; (Utile (Committee rcvommeiuled thatSipaya should be used, Dobbs, 
65662-3. 

Bulls : 

Brahmini : Arikshan Sinha (267 ) 66817-9 ; of no use, fielki (358) 67648-50. 
Co-operative maintenance advised, Atkins (20), 
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Distrioi boards should maintain, Arikshan 8inha (267), Narendra (408) (410). 

Free use recommended, Arikshan Sinka (267). 

Municipalities should maintain, Narendra (408) (410). 
at Village farms recommended, Seihi (358). 

Bullocks : 

Feeding, Atkhie, 65240>51. 

Tractors do not supplant, Atkim, (55246-8. 

Cattlib : 

Gmdition : 

Miserable, Sinha, D. P, (20.5). 
in Orissa appalling, SHhi (357). 

Export, 800 below. 

Manure, see Cow dung uruier FERTILISERS. 

Mortality, see below. 

Number excessive, Lyoli, 67063-5. Hc^vy decrease in number, Arikshan 8inha 
(264-5) ; has devjreastjd supply of dung, Arikshan Sinha (2(54-5). 

Straying, see under t£Wm MD CROP PROTECTION, 
l^neconomic : rwiuction recomraend<xl, 8tthi (359) 67545-6, 67651. 

Cattle Bkeedikg : 

not Commercially profitable, Vohhs, 65562. 

C^o-ojHiraiive, see under CO«>OP£RATION. 

OosH-breeding with cattle from Punjab recommenflcd, Khan (449). 

Dual purpose recommended, Sethi (358) 67606, Khan (449). 
in an Exi>erimental stag:e, Heyeink (220). 
forExixirt, Dohhs^ 65491-4. 

Farms : 

flt Caittack, protKwed, lityetkck (220). 
at Patna licing established, Heycock (22(>). 

(Government farms shouhl bo increaHod, /foy, N. K. (487). 

Herds kept, 8ethi (368). 

Holfltein bulls, cross-breeding with Indian Stoek advistxi, Ifohhs (63) 65486-8. 
fur Milk chiefly, iJohbs, 66664-7. 

Profitable, (hinga Vishnu, 65351-6. 

Pro|)Hganda ; 

(\>-oj)erative, recommended, 7?oy, N. K. (487-8). 

Finance by (Government and district hoards. Hoy, N. A^ (488). 

Lectures, magic lantern . recommended. Hoy, N. K. (487-8). 

Mortality, see hclon\ 

Police should assist, Roy, N. K, (488). 

Shows recommended, Hoy, N, K. (488). 

Pusa : 

Cross-bred bullocks commended, Mtyrick, 68096-9. 

Successful work, Khan (449). 

Railway freights on breeding »to< k should Iw reduced, Roy, N\ K. (487). 

StaiT, (fovcniment, should increased, Khan (449). 

Stock should k' distributed at reduced prices. Hoy, A’. K. (487). 

Cnecononne, see beUnv, 

Cattle insurance co-operative societies recommended, Khan (452). 

Census, see under STATISTICS. 

Co-operative assistance recommended, Roy, 8, K. (403). 

Cows, feeding of, Dobbs, 66489-90. 

DAiBTma ; 

Co-opt»rative, recommended, 8inha, D, P. (205) (207), Selki (.358), Khan (449). 
Farms recommendeil, 8inha., D. P, (205). 

Government aid suggested. Sinha, D. P, (206). 

Middle class youths should be encouraged to take up, Sethi (358), 

Milk : 

(see also under CO-OPERATION.) 

Market for, in towns. Ghost (383) (386). 
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Daibyikq — contd. 

Model farms : 

Mixed, Government aided, co-operative, recommended, Roy, N, K, (488-90). 
with Poultry recommended, Roy, S, K. (463). 

Kecommended, Sethi (358) 67622-6, Ghoae (387). 

Schools recommended, Khan (449), 

Disease, see under VETERINARY. 

Draught cattle, cost of hiring, Vrasa^, 66463. 

Education, set tmder EDUCATION : AoRicirLTUHAL. 

Export of ( Uttle : 

to Bengal, etc., from Muzaffarpore, Qanga Vishnu (40) 66294, 65361-2. 
should be Discouraged, Narendra (408). 

Fodder : 

{See also under FORESTS). 

Barley straw recommended, Ariksha^n Sinful (267). 

Crops : under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Dry, shortage of, (fanga Vishnu (40) 6.5280.2, 65364-7. 

Green ; 

Absence of, from March to June, Arikshan Sinha (267). 

Supply in July to September, Arikshan Sinha (267). 

Importation suggested, Ohose (386-7). 

Leaves used, Dobhs, 65561-2. 

Makai, Arikshan Sinha (267). 

Oil-prcsaing industry should bo encouraged by loans under State Aid to Industries 
Act, Roy. N. K. (488). 

Rice dust as cattle food recommended, Sethi (368). 

Hioe Straw ; 

Good, Lai 67073-80. 

Paper making from, efTc(it U|K>n supply, ImI 67052-3. 

Reservation for cattle reijoni mended, Sethi (359). 
used for Thatcduiig, Sethi (358-9), 

Shortage |>cri(»d, Atkins (20) 65243-5, Sinha. M, S., 66979-80, Sinha. D, P. (205) 
Heyeoek (223), Arikshan Sinha (265) (268), Sethi (359). Ohose (387), Narendra 
(410) 67870-2, Khan (449), Roy. N. K. (490). 

Silage, see below. 

Supply must be increased. Hoy. N. K. (488) (490). 

Transjiort facilities neces.sHry, G/iose(386). Roy. N. K. (488). 

Varieties used, Khan (449). 

Wlieat and barley straw best, Arikshan Stnha (267). 

Goats recommended, SeM (358). 

Grazing ; 

(See also under FORESTS and see Pastures below). 

Common grounds : 

Adequate provision of, impossible, Heycock (223). 

Dwindling, Dobbs (63). 

of no real Help, Heycnrk (223). 

Overstocked by uneconomic (*attle, Foley (227). 

price of bullocks inert^asing la'causc of scarcity of grazing grounds, Dobbs. 
65668-9. 

Shortage of, Arikshan Sinha (264-5). 

Uneconomic cattle, breeding of, encouraged by, Heyeoek (223). 

Waste lands, very little in Patna Division, Heyeoek (22S). 

Implements, Improved : 
bettor Cattle necessary for, Oanga Vishnu. 65294. 

^*67881 5*"**'''’** ^ ploughs, Hennj (5), Heyeoek (222), Narendra, 

Improvement : 

by District boards necessary, Sinha. D. Z^ (205). 
by influential villagers necessary, Sinha. D. P. (206) 

Inadequacy of livestock, Oanga Vishnu (40). 
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Lakdlobds : 

(/9ce also U7ider LAND TENURE.) 

Encouragement to take interest in, necessary, Sethi (359). 

cannot be Induced to take interest in unless forced by law, Sinha, J). P, (205). 

not Interested in, Heycock (223). 

have done Nothing to improve, Sethi (369) 67526-8, 67654*6. 

Propaganda to lead to greater interest, recommended. Khan (440). 

Local conditions : breeding must l>o adapted to, Dobbt^ (64). 

Military Department’s experience and breeding work should be utilised. Dobbe (63-4). 

Mortality of Cattle : 

Heavy, Prasad (162). 

Indebtedness caused by, Prasad (161-2). 

PASTTfRKS : (Sep also Grazirg above,) 

(\)mmon : 

Emaciated cattle, Atkins (20). 

Extension recommendod. Artkshan Sinhu (267) 66843-4. 

Fencing recommended, JKoi/, N. K. (489-90). 

Ii<^gis1atif)n necessary, Sinha, I). P, (205). 

None in J)owdatpore, Atkins (20). 

OvcrstockcHi, Sinha, D. P. (205), Arikshan Sinha (264-5) (267), Ohose (386), 
Narevdra (410), Boy, N. K, (489). 

Ploughing iwommenricd, Ghost (386), Hoy, N, K. (489-90). 

{Shortage of, yarertdra (40S) (410), due to prtjssure on the land, Oanga Vishnu ( 1 
65354-7. 

(V»-optTative societies reconumuided, Sethi (358). 

En (dosed : 

Absence (»f, (/hasp (386), AVww (449), Boy, X, K. (489). 
on ]*addy fields, Arikshan Stnha (267). 

Fees should be ehargesd, Sethi (358). 

JiCgislation necessary, Arikshan Sinha (2()8) 

Shortage of, Sethi (358). 

Patna cattle giving gocKl milk yield, Oanga Vishnu, 65303. 

Pinjrafxdes, Sethi, 67506-8. 

PLfvrofl Gattlk : 

Improvement of, m'cessary, Gibson (1I8). 
ih^ioes : 

better in Bengal, Ganga Vishnu^ 65351-3. 
very High, Ghose (378). 

Increasing, Dobbs, 65668-9. 

Propaganda recommended, Sethi (357-8) 67651-6, 

Pusa sales, Ganya Vishnu, 65,301-2. 

Koot Crops : 

Enijouragemeiit liy Government recommended, Boy, jV. K, (488). 

Food tosts recommended. Boy, N, K, (488). 

Sheep recommended, Sethi (358), 

SHAGE : 

by Co-o})crativo societies recommended, Sinha, D, P. (206). 

Crops recommended for, Quinlan (128). 

Recommeiidcxi, Seihi (368-9), Qhose (386), Narendra (408) (410), Khan (446) (449), 
Roy, N, Ju (489), 

not Used by cultivators, KJtan, 68196-7. 

Stall-feeding : 

Good results of, Foley (221), 

Recommended, Dobbs (63) 66493-4„ Heycock (223), Sethi (358-60) 67609-11, Lyall, 
68015, Gibson (418). 
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Ukeoonomio Cattle : 

Adverse effect of, FoUy (227), 

Eiiiuination necessary, HeycocJc (223). 

Hindu religion prevents destruction of, Foley (227). 

ARBITRATION, see under Litigation under WELFARE OP RURAL POPULATION^ 

ATKINS, C. G., the J)owlatf)ore Agricultural Concern, Rusera Ghat, Bengal and North 
Western Railway (15-30). 

Administraiion : 

Pusa Researcli Institute : should do Iwal demonstration and propaganda work, 
65148-53. 

Transport : 

Railways : 

Ck)rruptioTi : 

Ap^lling (17). 

(V)m plaints ignored, 65109-16. 

Roster 8\^stein does not w’ork, 65195-6. 

Wagons, distribution haphazard (17). 

Roads : 

Condition disgracefully l>ad (17-18). 

Main roads : 

District boards control (18) 65118-26, 65141-7, 652(i0, 

Exclusion of cultivators’ cart from l)ctter portioii (18) 65117-26, ti5254 
Extortion by district tK>ard peons (18). 

Private estates, roads through, maintained by diHtrict l)oards, 65141-7. 

Village roads : cess, larger proportion of, should besjxMit on (18) 65179-82. 

Agricultural Departmknt : 

•Services r not entirely satisfa(*tory (17). 

•Staff, inadequate, 65050-2, 

Agricultural lNnEBTjeDNE.ss : 

Causes of borrowing : thriftlessness and eAtravagance (18). 

Mahajan : dominates the village where there* is no uc>-opf3rativo society, 65190, 
Mortgages, non-term inabl e : should not be prohibited (18). 

Repayment, prevention of : 
not due to excessive use of Oanja, 65256. 

Inability to liquidate by instaliuents (18) 65199-202. 

Restrictions on credit of cultivators not advisable (18). 

Source of credit : land (18). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Cottage industries, Government aid suggested (20). 

Ijcisure periul : imltivator has w'ork for 200 days in year on holding (20) ; is 
unemploytHl during Slack season (20) 65203. 

Animal H usbandry : 

Bullocks : 

Feeding, 65249-51. 

Tractors do not supplant, 65246-8. 

Bulls, jiedigree : co-operative maintenance advised (20). 

Fodder : 

Difficulty of growing fodder crops, 65097-9. 

Shortage from December to zaiddle of March (20) 65243-5. 

Pastures, common : None in Dowlatpore (20). 
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Audit : 

more Organisation required, 65068-9. 

Satisfactory, 66068. 

Confidence in, extending, 65066-7. 

Consolidation of holdings societies : impossible (22). 

Credit societies : 

Interest : too heavy (21) 65054-9. 

liepayment instalments should lx* relaxed (21). 

Reserves should bo used, 65057-9, <».5204-9. 
a partial Sucx ess (21) 65053-4. 

Kduoation : inadequate, 6.5070-3, 65J83-4, 65178. 

Ouaranteeing unions : next grade alx>ve primary soc ieties. ti507 1 
improvements, societies for cflecting : 
in Floofied areas should be organised (21). 

Legislation : Act should be amended (21-2). 

Loans to societies should lx* at bank rate (21). 

MaJfeasamT : o<*ciirs occasionally, tj5066» 

Management : 
i.s by the People, 65172-5. 

Satisfactor;s , <>6000-2. 

Meetings : 

well Conduct(*d, 6507N. 

Monthly, 6507 t o. 
in Vernaciilai, 6507(>. 

Moneylenders ; seldoin control bO<*i('ties, 65064, 

N(m-otl7(;ials ; <Jo\ eminent enccMiragenieut advised (20). 

Objects: partiallv iw hieved (22) 65070, 651 7<). 
ihin base so< letics : 

for Implements, co-o}H*ralive use of (22). 

Neccbsars’ (21), 

Sale H<K‘ieti(‘S ; 

Advocated (21). 

(’eiitral organisation at tirst, advised (21). 

None exist, 6.5177. 

S< ope : should be narrow' .it bi^t (21). 

Start . ina<lcr(uate (2<1). 

Su[K‘i vision, necesharv as to a(‘ 0 ounta, <)506,‘j. 

Rural l>et(cinicnt .societies advo< ated, 66UK)-L 

Cuop.s AM) Okof Photixtion . 

Improvement : better ( ultnation and manuring advised (19). 

IiitnKluel lon ot new < ro]>s • Central Cx>-ojx*rative Ranks should undeitake (19). 

Seed distribution : Central Co-oj>erative Banks .shtiuld undertake (19). 

Sugari'ane, Coimbatore, .supjilant mg indigenous varieties (19) 650 15-9. 

\V’^heats, Pusa : 

Cultivation of, advisciJ (19). 

Soils must first be improvt^l (19) 65238-42. 

DkMONSTRATION AM) PROPAO AK l)\ : 

(Jultivators not conservative, 65047-9, 65154-5. 
on (^mltivuvtors’ owm fields advoi*ated (17). 

advice : should he frc'c and given in villages (17). 

Farms, co-otwralive, a«lvocated (15). 

Fertilisers, demonstration and propaganda advised (19). 

Meetings, found successful (16-17) <>5156-7. 

Pamphlets, found sueccssful (17) 65156-60. 

Planters, Knropean : useful example, 65152-7. 

Pusa Research Institute: should do local demonstration and propaganda, (i5I48- 
52,65161. 

Sugarcane, successful propaganda of improved varieties, 65153, 65161-2. 

Dowlatpork AdttXoiTLTnRAt C(>i?oEiiN : Loans made to cultivators of cane sets by, 
<>5187-9. 

i> Y 393- 2 
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Education : 

Adult : demonstration farms advooatecJ (16) 65183-4, 

Agricultural : 

Administration, by Central Co-operative Banks advocated (16) 65193-4. 
Demand : 

None, 65170 ; should be stimulated, 65170-1. 

Farms, co-operative demonstration, advocatexi (15). 
incentive, hope of (rovernment posts (16). 

Institutions, absence of, in Begusarai and Samastipor© (15). 

Teachers : 

Absence of, in Begusarai and Samastipore (15). 

Agricultural classes, should be drai^m from (15). 

Teaching facilities, urgent need of in Begusarai and Samastipore (15), 

Co-operative schools ; 

Finance : funds derived from profits of societies, 65138-40. 

J>rimary. 65136-7. 65178. 

Finance, co-operative, advocated (16). 

Middle class youths, c*ould be attracted to agriculture by : 
financial assistance in developing uncultivated lami (16) 65210-37. 

(irants of land (10) 65210-37. 

Training in agriculture (16) 65210-37. 

School farms, useful if pro)>erly controlled (Iti). 

School ploth, useful if properly controlled (16). 

Ferttlirers : 

Cowdung : 

the Best fertiliser (19) 65088-92, t>5l64.6. 

Fuel, used as, should be discourageil (19) 65093-6. 

Fuel, wood : impossible to ensure adequate supjdy, 65127-31. 

Price : an anna a niaund, 65087. 

Dowlatpore, considerably increased use of manures in (19). 

Farms, demonstration, advised (19). 

Propaganda advised (19). 

Finance : 

Taccavi : 

through Co-operative societies advocated (18) 65197-8. 
fuller Use by cultivators not iwlvcx'ated (18). 

Holdings, consolidation quite impossible (18). 

Implements : 

Blacksmiths’ shops necessary' (20). 

Uarpenters’ shops neee.ssar3’' (20). 

Hire-ijurohase system necessary (20). 

Hoe, Indian : the onlj' imjdc^ment for sale in bazaar (20). 

Ploughs : Iron mould-board : 

Advised (19). 
being Adopted, 65167-9. 
no Selling agency exists (20). 

Spare parts, selling agencies necessary (20). 

Tractors : bullocks not supplanted by, 65246-8. 

Ibbioation : 

Pumping stations with pipe lines from rivers in North Bihar suggested (18). 

Scope for, great, 65185. 

Wefls, tanks, etc., not feasible in North Bihar (18) 65185-6. 

moneylender as a middleman employs questionable methods (21) 
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Panohayats : 

Arbitration by, advised (20). 

Village panohes : should have status of panchayats (20). 

Rents* 65264-7. 

Rotation, improvement (19) 65163. 

Soils : 

Floods : 

Erosion causes marked deterioration (19). 

Silt deposit causes marked improvement (19). 

Improvement : better methods of cultivation, farmyard manure and drainage 
advised (18). 

Re(damation : 

Drainage of lakes advised (19). 

Middle classes youths should be given financial assistance to develop uncultivated 
land (19). 

Veterinary ; 

Contagious diseases : 

Legislation advocated (20). 

Obstacle to dealing with : superstition (20). 

Departmental Staff : 
infill equate (17). 
more Touring advisewl (20). 

Dis/wjnsaries : 

District boards control (20). 

Services ; system works well (20). 

Staff insufficient (20). 

Touring, practically do not exist (20). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (20). 

Welfare of Rural PoptrLATioN : 

Dispensaries : 

Inadaq uate, 05 1 33 -5. 

Municipal control, 05133-5, 

Drinking water ; 
very Bad, 66102. 
legislation necessary, 051(Mi-8. 

Wells, oontaminattni, 05103-5. 

BANKS, sec under CO-OPERATION and FINANCE. 

BASKET-MAKINC, /ice under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

BEE-KEEPINU, sec under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

BERY, K. R., Superintending Engineer, Irrigation, Orissa Circle (.309-15) (See also 
SARUP (wUnsss)). 

Agricultural Department : Responsible for sinking of wells, 67090-8. 

Irrigation : 

Distribution ; in Orissa very wasteful, 67105-8. 

Extension, little scope for, 67093-5, 67165-71, 67181-4. 

Floods *. 

(Committee of enquiry, 67123-9. 

Drainage, 67330-4. 

D Y 393— 2a 
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BERY, K. R.— contd. 

I EKIG ATION — corUd, 
i loods — conld. 

Rivers : 

Beds, raising of, 67114-29. 

Bunds, 67]0'9.29, 67142-3. 

Changing course, 67136-43. 

Water hyacinth, none in canals and rivers, 67 J 44-7. 

Minor works : 

Bihar, 67172-3. 

Irrigation Department responsible only for schemes referred to it by civil 
authorities, 67099. 

Propaganda, 67099-104. 

Orissa, a loss being incurred, 67167-8. 

Permanent settlement, in relation to irrigation, 67185-91. 

Private, 67176-7. 

Rainfall, 67166-70. 

Rates, 67167-64, 67178. 

Son Canal, (>7186-91. 

Survey, 67 1 79-80. 

Tribeni Canal, no .sco|X' for extension, 67192-4. 

AVelJs ; Agricultural Department responsible for si nhing, 67096-8. 

Land Tenube : IVnuaneiit settlement, 67186-91. 

Water Hyaciktu, none in oauals or rivers, (>7141-7. 

BIHAR PLANTERS ASS( )CTATI0N, see under MEYRICK. 

BOARDS OF AGR ICIILTCRE, 6ee under ADMINISTRATION. 

BLAIR ('Witness), see under LAMBERT AND BLAIR. 

BOY SCOUTS, ATf; under EDUCATION. 

CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO AGRICULTURE : 

Advertiscmt'nt recommended, Sinha, D, V, (208). 

Agricultural Association, all-lndia, recommended, Khan (45,3). 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of, Arik^han Sinha (262) (271-2) 66840. 

Decorations (honours) for capitalist agneulf unsts, rc<*oinmended, Khan (453). 
Demonstration, practical, (liat farming can be miido to pay, recommended, 
aho'^e (395). 

Dihiculty of making farming j)rolitable when pa^uiig for labour, Uobhs (53-5) 65399. 
Facilities : 

for Capitalist ac-quisition of laud necessary, Arikshan Sinha (271). 

Special, recunmionded, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

IjUrilOVEMEifTS DlSCOUilAQJSD BY : 

Education, landlords’ lack of, Turkey (286-7) 6()89U-1, 66898, 66921-3. 

Factors discouraging, Arikshan Sinha (272). 
ignorance of cheap methods, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Interc.st, landlords’ lack of, 'Turkey (286-7) 66890-1, 06898, 66921-3. 

Law of resumption by superior landlord in the event of failure of heirs, Roy, 
S. K, (469). 

Litigation, Tuckey (286-7) 06890-1, 66898, 66921-3. 

Oppression of landlords, Tuckey (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3. 

Rent restriction, Olwse (395). 

Restrictions of tenancy legislation, Tuckey (286-7) 66890.1, 66898, 66921-3. 

Return on capital invested, lack of conlidenco as to, Ghose (395), Khan (453). 
Sub-division of proprietary rights in land, T'uckey (286-7) 6(i890-l, 66898, 66921-3. 
Tenure : (See also under LAND TENURE). 

Insecurity of, Tuckey (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3. 

System, D.P, Sinha (208). 

Thikidari system of leasing villages to temporary tenure holders {see under LAND 
TENURE) * 

Transfer of tenancies, prohibition of, in Chota Nagpur, Ghose (395) (See also under 

LAND TENURE.) 
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CAPITAL, ATTHACTING OF, TO AGRICDLTURE-contd. 

Landlords* lack of capital, Meyrick, 68046>50. 

Need of capital, Ohose, 67716-9. 

Planters* capita! requirements, 3 lakhs, Meyrick^ 68064-70, 68134-6, 68143, 68161-8, 
68168-79, 68184-9. (See also Suoakcanb vTid^r CROPS AND CROP PROTEC- 
TION.) 

CHATTER JI, B, M., Assistant Director of Agriculture in North BhagaJpur, on Co-opera- 
tion (66-6). 

CHOTA NAGPUR : 

Intensive development advocated, Roy, S. K. (470). 

Tenancy Act, Foley (225) 

COMMUNICATIONS, .sec under Transport under ADMINISTRATION. 

CO-OPERATION : (Str alno under PRASAD and CHOSE.) 

Adult education, movement must be a system of. Hoy, A. K. (492). 

Agricultural Associations, acc under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

AoRrruLTFRAL Drpartmknt ; 

luit iinu h AsHiHtance from, Roy, N. A., 68368, 68385-99. 

Co-opcration suggested, Anktihan Sinha (271 ). 
close Touch with, in Orissa, Sethi, 67605. 

should work in close Touch with Registrar, Heyeoek (220) 66741. 

Arbitration, nee U7id(r Litioation vmUr WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 
Audit : 

Essential, Ihyeock (223) 66565, 66742. 

(Jovernment should control and pay for, Roy, S, K. (466) 68265. 
more Organisation required, Aikine, 65068-9. 

Satiafactoiy, Atkina, 65068. 

Bank, All-India Reserve or State, eo-operuti\e movement should be linked with, 
Roy, S. K. (45<k60) 68236-42, 68293-6, 

Banking; not sm r^Ksfully managed, Sinha, 1). 1* (203) 66494-6. {S<t nndet 

FINANCE.) 

Banks, Central, scr hehne. 

Bhadralog class alone b(‘uelile<l, Sinha. J). P. (207). 

Boy Scout movement, J!oy, S. K. (^466); recommcmlcd, Roy, X. K. (191) (197) (499). 

Oattjj: Bkkkdino ('o-opKUAnvK Soi ii-rriEs : (Sc< alaoundit ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 
Bulls, co-operative societies should distribute, 66020. 

Encouragement bv Oovernment and distriet boards recommended, Ro>i, y. K, 
(498), 

not VenaiblQ, Artkskan Sinha {'21]). 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, IK V. (207). 
veiy Rare, Sinha, 1). P. (207). 

should Receive breeding stock free from Government farms, Ghoae {'SSO) (394). 
Recommended, >SV /it (358) ; A' /mw (452) 68219-21 ; /foy, S. A’. (463) ; Roy, X\ K. 
(498). 

Cattle insurance .societies recommended, Khan (462). 


Cknteal Bai^ks ; 

Criticism of tinance policy, Roy, S, K,, 68238-41. 

District boards ; 

Connection with, necessary, Roy, JV. K, (496). 
should Deposit funds with, Roy, N, K. (497). 

Education, agricultural, should be administered by, Atkins (10) 65193-4. 
Good work of, Roy, N. A'., 68366. 

merely cheap Moneylenders, Sethi (360-1) 07523-5, 67629-32. 

New crops, should undertake introduction of, Atkins (19). 
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Central Banks — coiUd, 

Seed distribution, should undertake, Atkins (19). 

Statistics, should undertake, i2oy, ti, K, (409). 

Supervision of primary societies neee^ssary, Jioy, JV. /C., 68306*7, 68400-3. 
Cheque, use of, should be encouraged, tSinha, 1). P. (207). 

Chota Nagpur, intensive co-operative development advocated, JRoy, 8* K, (470). 
Contidonce, extending, Atkins^ 66066-7. 

CONSOUDATION OF HOLDINGS SOCIETIES : (8ee (ilso Under HOLDINGS*) 

Impossible, Atkins (22). 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, I>. P. (207). 
very Bare, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Kecommended, AriKshan Sinha Prasad (162-3) (271); Seihi (363); Boy, S, K* (462), 
Khan (452). 

Credit Soctetiks : 

Banks, in place of, recommended, Sinha, D, P, (203) 66494-6. 

Best means of financing and teaching ryots, Henry (3) (5-6) 65020-1. 

Borrowing by members excessive, Dobbs (65) 65452. 

Business morality of members, importance of, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Deposits, landlords and bankers sbouhl be persuaded to make, Khan (452). 
Difficulties of. Boss (339). 

Extension necessary, Tvekey (281 ). 

Imperial Bank should lend to Provincial Bank at 3 per cent., Boy, N. K. (498). 
Indebtedness of members increasing, Dobbs (65). 

Interest, see belou\ 

merely Lend at lower rates of interest than moneylenders, Dobbs (65). 

Loans: 

for Ceremonies should not be given, Tuckey (281). 

Cheque payment recommended, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

insufficiently Controlled, (360) 67611-6. 

from Government, free of interest, recommended, Khan (451). 

Long term : 

Government financial assistance to Provincial Bank recommended, Boy, A. K, 
(485) (498). 

Tiwkey (281) 66877-80. 

For Manure should not be in cash but in kind, Sethi (355) 67519-25. 

Multiplication of societies as at present organised not recommended, Roy, N. K, 

ftestriction of activities of societies to credit, deprecat <‘tl. Boy, i\. K. (484-5). 

Use of, importance of, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Main co-operative activity, Sethi (360). 

Members often go to moneylenders, Heycock (220). 

Objects not achieved in Orissa, Sethi (361). 
the most Popular, Sinha, D, P. (207). 

Repayment instalments should be relaxed, Atkins (21). 

Reserves should be used, Atkins, 65057-9, 65204-9. 

8hort term credit recommended. Boy, S. K. (460-1). 
a partial Success, Atkins (21) 65053-4. 

State Co-operative bauk ; 

Branch in every village recommended, Khaii (444). 
jtecommonded, Khan (444). 

Working well, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Criticism of movement, Oanga Vishmi, 65313-20. 

Dairies : (See also under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Farms recommended, Smha, D, P. (205) (207). 

Milk, se^ below. 

Mixed model farms recommended, Boy, N. K, (488-9). 

Recommended, Sethi (358). 

Danger of over-expansion without ailequate inspecting i^jenoy, Heycock {22ZA). 
Demonstration, see Co-operative under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 
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OO-OPERATIOK— contd. 

l>epartment : activities diffused* Sinha, D» P, (203). 

Development Officer should control Co-operative, Veterinary and Agricultural depart- 
ments, Heycock (222) 66683-7, 66662. 

District Boabps : 

Assistance received from, Roy^ N» 68369. 

Connection with Central Banks necessary, Roy, N, K. (496). 

Connection with movement, Roy^ 3. K, (466). 

Contracts should Ix' placed with co-operative societies, Roy, N* K. (498). 

Deposit of funds with Central Banks suggested, Roy.. N. K. (497). 

Favoured- village policy recommended, Roy, N. K. (408). 

Drainage recommended, Ariki^fmn Sinha (271). 

EnucATioN : 

Adult, recommended, Pranad (160) 66306-11, Qhose (.374) (385). 

Agricultural, Central Banks should administer, Atkim (16) 66193-4. 
ns to Credit, necessary, Roy, 3. K. (460) (465) 68240. 

Department, no relationship wdth, Roy, N. K., 68309. 

Inadequate, Atkiyis, 65070-3, 65183-4, 65178. 

J.a( k of, Henry. 65022-3, 

should Ihj the Main object of co-operation, Roy, N. K. (492-3). 

Managing committees, Department should be represented upon, Pramd (160) 06376. 
of Members : 

Neglected, 3Hht, 67611-6. 

IUh ommeiidcil, Roy, K. K, (493). 

Keitoniimmdetl, (}haHe (371) (385) (391) 07820; Roy, 3. K. (369); Roy, N. K. (493) 
(495) 6s:i()9. 

Schools AtkiiiH, 65136-40, 65178, Roy, N. K. (403) (495) 68309. 

ScluK)! leachfTH, below. 

Training, of workei’s, stc below. 

VV^»rk very small, Lambert and Rlmr, 67246. 

Riube/./dement, danger of, Heycock (220) (223) 66565. 

Fwleration : Subsidies from Oovorument and district lioards recommended, Roi^, N. K, 
(494-5) t)8358, 68377-81, 68388-90, 68,396-403. 
licencing rocommoudeil, Sethi (.356) 67643. 

Fertili.sors, see Co-oi‘EUAT 1 ve ujider FERTILISERS. 

FinaiK^e. large' adMincc^ from ( fovernment recommended, Arikshan Smha ^270). 
(irodowms, Roy, N. K. (187). 

Coverument policy suggested, Roy, 3. K. (46.5-t>) 68249-50, 682S6-8. Hhon (451). 
Grain golas, Sethi (.360). 

Guarantixung unions : next grade alKive j>rimary stKueties. Atktu'i, 65074. 

Health smieties, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Hospitals suggested. Sinha, 1), P. (207) 66506-7. 

Hospitals, iuider WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Implements ; 

Distribution of, recommended, Khan (447-8) (452) ; suggested, Heycock (222) ; Ghose 
(384-5) ; Narendia (408). 

Hiring to members and non-inemlierH recommendod, Sinha, D. P. (2t)5) ; SeJhi, 
357 ; Arikshan Sinha (266) (271), 

Loaus for purchase of, recouiiiiended, Khan (447-8). 

Machinery, see below. 

Popularisation by societies recommended, Henry (5). 

Purchase societies necessary, (21-2) ; A’tWm, D. P. (207) ; #SefA*(357); Khan 

(452), 


Improvements : 

Large, finance by laud mortgage banks, Roy, 3. K. (465). 

Minor, by individuals with co-operative assistaneo, Roy, 3. K. (465). 
Work recommended, Roy, N. K. (483-4) (487-8) (493) 68382-91. 
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Improvi^ments, Societies fob effecting : 

in Flooded areas should be organised, Atkins (21). 

Legislation ; Act should be amended, (21 -2). 

Tjoans to societies should bo at bank rate, Atkins (21 ) 

Popularisation recommended, JSmha, JJ. I\ (2C7). 
very Rare, SinJm, D. J\ (207). 

Recommended, Arikshan Ninka (270-1) ; Khan (452). 

Interest ; Hoduction recommended, A (21) 65054-0 ; Arikshan Ntnha (26)) (270) ; 
Khan (441 ) (452) ; Koy, N. K. (460) ; Roy, N, K. (485). 

1 Bill CATION ; 

Difficulty of, Heycock, 66617. 

Government assistance necessary, Dobbs (66). 

Recommended, Roy, N, K. (485-6). 

Schemes suggested, Ninka, 3/, N. 66081-5. 

Societies recommended, Nethi (854). 

Tank construction recommended, Oho'i( {8Ht»). 

Joint Farming Sooietiks : 
not Feasible, Arikshan Ninka (271 ). 

Government tinancial help recommend(‘d, Roy, N. /v. (458) (464-5). 

1 Jmit/cd liability recommendiMi. Hoy, S. K, (458) (464-5), 

Fopularisation reeommemlod, Ninka, J). 1*. (207). 
very Rare, Ll/m, D. P. (207). 

Recommended, (168) (167); Ghoso (370); Kkan (452); Roy, N,K. (458) 

(464-5). 

Lac central marketing agencies suggested, AV>rrnv (470) 68814-5. 

Landholders’ inertia an obstacle, Oanga V isknu (88). 

Liquidation ; Haycock, 66565-7, 666(i5-S. 

Livestock societies recommended, AV//}/ (858) (AV/ Catti 3<: Biikeiung Co-operatjve 
Societies above) . 

Machinery utilisatJon societies : 

Popularisation recoin men dc<l, Ninka, D. P. (207). 
very Rare, Nmka, J), P. (207), 

]\[alfcasance : occurs occasionally, Atkms, 65065. 

Management : 

is by the People, Atkins, 65172-5. 

Satisfaetoiy, Atkins, 650t»0-2. 

Marketing : (Nicalso Sau*: Sooieties below.) 

Recommended, Ninka, D. P. (206-7); Hrycoik (210-26) (228); Kkan (A(A)\ Hon, 
N, K. (464) 68240-50, 08255-60. 

Markets recommended, />. P. (2(H).7). 

Meetings ; 

well Conducted* Atkins, 65078. 

Monthly, Atkins, 05074-5. 
in Vernacular, Atkins, 65076. 

Utilisation for demonstration and propaganda, agrii iiltural, recommended, Roy, 
A. A. (483), 

Members : 

cannot Control their societies, Heycock (223) 06678-9. 

Education of, see Enu cation above. 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture, see under EDUCATION. 

Milk : 

Co-operative collection of, ©w Wan, 66020. 

Supply societies recommended, Khaii (449). 

Minorities, compulsion on, to come into schemes for joint improvement, recom- 
mended, Ninka, D. P. (207); Arikshan Ninka {"Zl\)\ Neihi{*M\\)% Khan (452); 
Roy, N, K, (466); Roy, N, K. (498). 
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CO-OPERATION-oontd. 

Moneylenders : seldom control societies* Atkins^ 65064. 

Municipalities should encourage co-operative societies, Boy, N. K, (498). 
Non-credit societies : 

Recommended, Sethi (360-1). 

not generally Successful in the past, Sethi (360). 

Non-ofotcials : 

Government encouragement advised, Atkins (20). 

Importance of, Henry (5) ; Sethi (360) ; Roy, S. K. (4(56) 68281-8. 
Interest taken by, not sufficient, Dobbe (66), 

Landlords should help, Sethi (360). 

Organisers, honorary, see below. 

Objects ; 

Extent of achievement of : 

Deterioration in recent years, Heycock (220) 66666. 
to a Great extent achieved, Khan (462). 

Not much Success, Sinha, D, P, (207). 

Not achieved, Dobbs (66) 65462-6 ; Sethi (361) 67611-6. 

Partial Success, Atkins (22) 65079, 66176; Arilshan Sinha (271) 
Societies Successful only as loans institutions. Hoy, S. K, (466). 
should be mainly moral and educational, Hoy, K. K. (492-3). 
Officials : have not sufficient Time. Dobbs (66-6). 

Organisation too narrow. Boy, N. K. (484-6) (491-9) 68364. 

Oroantsees : 

Honorary : 

not Satisfactory, Boy, JV. K. (495-6). 

Work of, Henry (6) 64963-7. 

Non- officials, see above. 

Paid, necessary. Hoy, N. K. (493-4) (496) 68367-66. 

Panchayats ; inclined to look to their own advantage, Heycock (223). 
Pasture societies recommended, Sethi (368). 

Poorest class siiould be included, Sinha, D, P. (207). 

Primary societies : 

(/ondition not satisfactory, Hoy, N, K,, 68364-6, 68364-6. 

Numbers iticreasing, Henry, 6600J-6. 

Supervision by Central Banks necessary, Hoy, N. K., 68366-7, 684(>0-3. 
Progress, see Objects above. 

Propaganda, idealistic, necessary, Hoy, S, K,, 68281-8. 

Public Demands Recovery Act, Heycock, 66666-8. 

PuKciiASE Societies ; 

Extension recommended, Sinha, D, P, (207), Khan (462). 

Implements, see above. 

Rural betterment societies advocated, 66100-1. 

Salk Societies : (See also Marketing above,) 

Central organisation at first, advised, Atkins (21). 

Extension recommended, Sinha, D, P, (207), Heycock (224). 
Mismanagement in the past, Khan (462), 

None exist, Atkins, 65177. 

Potato society in Bihar a great success, Heycock (223) 66691-3. 

Scope : should be narrow at first, Atkins (21). 

Recommended, Atkins (21), Sethi (368) (360), Khan (461). 

Schools, see under Education above. 

School Teachers : 

Assistance of, Hoy, S, K, (466) (468). 

should bo Trained to assist the movement, Boy, N. K, (497) (49V»). 
Seed distribution recommended. 

Seed distribution, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 
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Silos recommended, Sinha, D, P, (205). 

Staff : infldequate, Atkitat (20), Sethi (300). 

Subsidiary industries, nee Co-opekation under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
Subsidies from Government recommended, Khan (451). {See Government a6ore.) 

Si PRUVisiOK ; 

by Central Banks of primary societies necessary, Poy, N. K,j 68366-7, 68400-3. 
Importance of, emphasised, Heycatk (220) (223-4) 66565, 66742. 

Inadequate, Khan (452). liny, N. A'.. 68365-7. 

Necessary, Hemy (6) 64066-71, 650(n, 65(‘22-3. 

Necessary as to accounts, A^live, 65063. 

Taccavi and co-operation, see under FINANCE. 

Tenants, effect upon, of co-operative movement, Tuckty, 66866-7. 

Terrorism by smaller landlords co-ojierative movement shouid help ryots to be 
more independent, Dobhs (66). 

Thrift should be taught, liny^ N. K. (403). 

Tkainino ; 

Demonstratuis, Hoy, N. K. (483-4). 

Institutions for training co-operative workcis should be maintained by Oovernment, 
Hoy, N. K. (403-4) 68357-63, 68368. 68371, 68377-81,68.388-00, 68306-403. 
of Officials, etc. by Government recommended, Hoy, S. A’. (466). 

\'cteriuary relief : 

Expansion siioukl be undertaken by department, Quinlan (121) (123) 65045-7. 

Work recommended, ilium' (385). 

Welfare work in villages recommended, Atkins, 651(M).J, Hoy, A. K. (403). 

Whole village societies recommended, Hoy, N. K. (484-5) (401-0) 48357-8, 68382-4. 

COTTAGE INDUSTJllES, .see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

COVUT OF WABDS, ^ee under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA and 
EDUCATION. 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION : 

(‘at tie, straying : 

Iinmage to crops serious, Sethi (356) 6764,3. 

Eencmg, co-operative, recommend(*d, S<tfn (35()) 67643. 

CVojis recommended, Khan (447). 

E.\'pert advice nciessary, Ankshan Sivha (266). 

Flood- resisting crops netessary, Kanndra (4(ffl). 

Fodder (‘hops : 

Demonstration recommended, Sdhi (356). 

Difficulty, Atkins, 65O97-0. 

Farms recommended, Quinlan (120), 

Grass, local perennial {Anthistiria ciliata) successfully grown in Chote Nagpur, 
Dobbs (63). 

Janera growm, Ankshan Srnha (265-6). 

Lucerne, a failure at Kanke, Dobbs, 65606. 
a Promising line of investigation, Dobbs (63). 

Kecommended, Quinlan (128), Heycock (223), Arikshan Srnha (260-70), Sethi (356), 
(358-0) 67607-8, Ohosc (381-3) (386-7), Narntdra (4(i0), (418), (449), 

H(ry, A. A. (487-90). 

for Silage recommended, Quinlan (128), (Janya 1 65364. 

Fuel : rahar, cotton and castor recommen.ied, Arikshan Sinha (260-70). 

Gram, improved variety introtiuced in South Bihar, Dobbs, 65(i<^L 
Groundnut ; (^ee also under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA). 

Market, no difficulty as to, Dobbs, 65437. 

for Reclamation of land, recommended, Lai (303). 

Recommended, Qhose (375-6) (384). 
large Scope for extension, SeJthi (356-7). 

Successfully demonstrated, DMs (56) (63). 
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CHOPS AND CROP PROTECTION-^contd. 

TjfPBOVKMBNT OF CbOFS : 

Hemp, sisal : grown at Samabalpur by one cultiyator on 1,500 acres, Dobbs, 65647-8. 
Breeding and seleciiion advocated, Dobbs (63). 
better Cultivation and manuring advised, Atkins (19). 

Demonstration, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA, 
by Ex|>erimcntal farms, Heycock (222). 

Local investigation necessary, Dobbs (63). 

Successful efforts, Sethi (357). 

Indigo, see under MEYRICK. 

Maize under irrigation on early paddy lands recommended, Sethi (357). 

Market facilities for improved crops necessary, Ghose (383), Hoy, N. K. (487). 

New crops : 

Central Co-operative Banks should undertake introduction of, Atkins (19). 
Marketing arrangements necessary. Hoy, N, K. (487). 

Output has decreased, Arikshan Sinha (258-9) 66820-1, 66823-4. 


Pests : 

Borer causes grciit damage to sugarcane, Henry (4). 

Caterpillar causes great damage to rabi crops, Henry (4), Lai, 67083, 67087. 
Inadequate attention has been given to, Khan (447). 

Hesearch necessary, Shiha, D. P. (199). 

Pnihtable crops, Ankshan Stnha (266). 

Kaliar, as supplying a substitute fuel for cowdung recommended, Sinha^ M. S. (2U9) 
67000-1, 67004-6. 


Rice : 

Area, Dobbs, 05712-3. 

Cost of cultivation Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 per bigha, Sinha, M. S., 67010. 
C'ultivation, see under that main heading. 

Daliia \arietv successfiiUy adopted, Dobbs (63) 65614-5, Ghose (384). 
Demonstration, under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA, 
as Fextder, see under Fooder under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

Hulling, wf under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Improved varieties introduced, Dobbs, 65601, 65617-20, 

Improvement of, Sethi, 67681-2. 

Kanke Farm, cultivators have taken small quantities of seed, Dobbs, 65G50. 
the Main crop in Orissa, Sethi (357). 

Paper, under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Poor crofis, Dobbs, 65557. 

8andha disease severe in C'hota Nagpur, Dobbs, 66639-46. 

8ugar('ane on ptuldy land, Dobbs, 65553, 65601. 

Yield varies indifferent localities, Dobbs, 65649-50, Sinha, M, S., 07007-8. 
Root crops : 

Encouragement by Government recommended. Hoy, N. K. (488). 

Food tests recommended, Hoy, N. K. (488). 


Seed Distribution ; 

Arrangements necessary, Ghose (383). 

Co-operative : 

Central Co-operative Banks should undertake, { 19). 

Godowns 8to(*kod by Government recommended, Hoy, N. K. (487). 

Recommended. Ddtbs, 66616; Prcwiad, 66371-4 ; Heycock (222) \ Arikshan Sinha 
(266) (270); (7^(384); Khan(Ui) (446) 68217-8; Roy, 8. K (463). 
on Credit suggested, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Farms recommended, Heycock, 06715-7. 

Free, for demonstration, recommended, Seihi (356). 

Methods, Sethi, 67583-6. 

Middle class youths should be encouraged to take to farming, Sethi (356). 
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Seed Distribution — conUl. 

Necessary, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Organisation necessary, Mot/, N, K. (487). 
by Selected cultivators, Dobbs, 66(}1G. 

Sugarcane, see below. 

Village farms recommended, Sethi (366). 

W ork done, Sethi, 07664*5. 

Soybeans : 

no Market for, Dobbs, 66437. 

Suggested for uplands of CJliota Nagpur, Dobbs (63-4). 

Statistics, see Seasonal Crop Statistics under STATISTICS. 

SUGAEOANB : 

Ammonium sulphate used, Sethi (352) 67663-60, 67(»0(»-2. 

Area has possibly decreased slightly, J)obbs, 66620-31, 6)6626-30 
Borer, Henry (4). 

Bhoorli variety : has deteriorated, Henry (1). 

(’apital cost of a 200 acre farm in North Bihar, Meyrick (604 A). 

(Capital required for, Arikshan Sinha (266) 66804*6. 

CU)imbatore : 

Replacing local Bhoorli, Henry (1-2) 64930-3. 

Supplanting indigenous varieties, Atkins {1^^) ()6046*9. 

213 ; 

Successful, Sethi, 67653-62, 07681. 

Successfully demonstrated. Dobbs (56) (63) 66601. 

Cost of Production : 

to European Planters in North Bihar, Meyrirk {t){)A-A). 
to a Kyot in North Bihar, Meyrick (604-A). 

Cutting : December to April, (leterioraics after 4K hours, Henry, 64972-4, 
64987. 

Deterioration, Meynck, 68127-9. 

Demonstration and Propaganda, see under that main heading. 

Dowlatpore Agricultural (.’oncern, see undtrihat main heading. 

Extension, scope for, Miytick (429-30) 68J02-.33, 68180-3. 

Cur : ver under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Lohat Sugar V\ orU.s, set undti HENRY* 

Manufacture, under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Manure necessary, Aleyrtck, 68130-2. 

Marketing, .see under that main hiading, 
on Paddy land, Dobbs, (i6553, 66601. 

Price, see under 8uoaucjane under MARKETING. 

Pusa canes : 

Distributed, Henry, 64981-2, 64988, 

Very much better than indigenous, Ganga Vishnu (38) 66276, 66296-3( 0. 
Research, see under that main heading. 
largo Scope for extension, Sethi (366-7). 

Seed : 

Distribution, Dobbs, 6664.5, 

Dowlatpore Agricultural Concern makes loans of cane setts to cultivators, 
Atkins, 66187-9. 

Pusa cane setts, advanced without interest by Lohat Sugar Works, Henry, 
64981-2, 64992-3, 64998-9, 66035. 

Sipaya, chief sugarcane station, not suitable, Dobbs, 65067-60. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, Dobbs, 65406, 65661. 

Supply, insufficient, Henry, 64976. 

Recommended, Ghose (375-6) (384). 

Sugar tariffs, .sec under TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS. 

Yield : 

Limited by cru.shing facilities, Dobbs (70). 

Meyrick, 68138-42, 68147-50, 681.51-8. 

tons of cane per acre as compared with 50 or 60 in Java, Dobbs (70). 

Sugar beet unsuccessful, Henry, 64983-4. 

Testing ol improved varieties by Pameirs method, Dobbs, 65621-2. 

Varieties cultivated, Arikshan Sinha (265-6). 
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Wheats, Pusa; 

Cultivation of, advifted, Atkina (\^), 

Demonstration and propaganda, see under that main heading* 
a Failure, Arikshan Sinha (268) (260) (266) 66832-3. 

Soils must first be improved, Atkins (19) 65238-42. 

Wild Animals, damage by : 

Afforestation in villages, will increase, AriksJtan Sinha (270). 

Fencing recommended, Khan (447). 

Gun licenses should be more freely granted, Qhosc (384), Narendra (410), Khan (447), 
Roy, N. K. (487). 

Imperial research recommended, Sethi (.366-7). 

Importance of (266), Khan (447). 
near Jungles, Sethi (366). 

Jungle clearing recommended, Heycock (222). 

CULTIVATION : 

Expenses, Henry, 65017-9, Sinha, M, S., 67010. 

Methods of ryots give poor but constant return, Henry (4). 

Ploughing of commoji pastures recommended. Otiose (386), Hoy, N, K. (489-90). 
Poverty leads to poor results, Henry (4) 64961-2. 

Kice : (See also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Ammonium phosphate recommended, Dobbs (62). 

Broadoasted, Sethi (367). 

Cost, Sinha, M, S., 67()10| 

Green manure, see, under FERTILISERS. 

Hand weeding, Sethi (357). 

Improvement, Sethi, 67681-2. 
the Main crop in Orissa, Sethi (357). 

Pastures on paddy fields, Arikshan Sinha (267). 

Second crop not usually taken, Sethi (367). 

Rotations : 

in uplands in Chola Nagpur, Ohose (384). 

Demonstration recommended, Sethi (357). 

European, rec-om mended, Khan (447). 

Financial obstacle to fallowing, Henry (4). 

Improvement, Atkins (19) 65163, 

None in Orissa, Sethi (357), 

CULTIVATORS, nruUr DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

DAIRYING, under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

DEBT, .w, umUr AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA : 

Adult education, should be conterminous with, Roy, S. K. (468). 

Agricultukal Associations : 

at Barb, Khan, 68212-21. 

Failed, Arikshan Sinha (258) (260) 66825-6. 

Sub-divisional, recommended, Arikshan Sinha (258). 
at 'Krhul, Arikshan Sinha (268) (271). 

Utilisation recommended, Khan (440) (443) (460-1) (463) 68192, 68203-9. 

Charts may be of use, Sinha, D, P. (202). 

Cinema recommended, Sinha, D, P, (202), Khan (444), 

Comparative demonstrations of improved and old methods recommended. Boy, N. A. 
(483). 

Continuous demonstration, advocated, Henry (2). 
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CO-OPEBATIVE : 

of Fertilisers recommended, Ghofie (383). 

Farms, recommended, Atkins (16). 

Institutions, important work of, Prasad (160) 66306-11, 6(5371-4, 66426*30. 
no Provision iiyr, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Recommended, Sethi (361) 67663, Ghose (375-6), Khnn (440), Roy, S, K, (468-0), 
Roy, N. K. (483-4) (403 ) 68382-99. 

Subsidies from Ciovernment, recommended, Roy, N. K. (483-4), 

Training of workers necessary, Roy, R. K. (483-4). 

CouKT OF Wards : 

Estates should be used for demonstration and education, iVefAi (159) (361). 

Model farm at Bettiah, Heycock, 66703. 

CrLTIVATOBS : 

Adopting impiDVCHl methods, Dofibs (56) (>6546, 65553, 65613. 

("onlidcncc destroyed by unsuccessful demonstration, Sinha, D. P* (107-8). 
(\)nservative, Henry (2) (>4930, 65039-40; not (onscrvative, Atkins, 65047-9, 
65154-5. 

Department has not sufficient touch with, Dobbs, 65(}23-5. 

Suspicious of innovations, Heycock (2)9). 

Sympathy with necessary, Khan (440) (443). 

AVilling to accept advice, Heycock (219), Oanga Vishnu (38). 
on (’ultivators’ own helds recommended, Henry (2), Atkins (17), Dobbs (56). Oanga 
Vishnu (38). Prasad (K'O), Sinha, D. P. (201-2), Heycock (219) 66647, 66711, Selhi 
(351-2) 67563, Ghost Roy, K, K. (483-4). 

Danger of demonstration before improvement is proved to be successful. Heycock (219). 

Decorations {honours ) : 

for (’a])iiaiist agriculturists, recommended, Khan (453). 

for Landowners taking an interest in animal husbandry, recommended, Roy, K, K, 
(490). 

Recommended, Quinlan (129) 65813-6, Heycock, 66563, ()6718.20. 

Demonstration among zamindars and non-official co-operative workers, Dobbs (56). 

Demonstrators : 

Experts, in each sub-division, recommended, Arikshan Sinha (258). 

Training at provincial farms recommended, Sinha, D, P, (2(K)). 

Expert Advice : 

Cultivators will accept if it is simple and demonstrably eflFective, Dobbs (56). 
should be Free and given in villages, Atkina ( 17). 

Exhibitions recommended, Sinha, D. P, (202). 

Failures : 

Instances of, Ghose (376). 

does not Know of any, Heycock (219) 66714. 

in Kutey village, Rcry, N, K, (484). 

at Muzaffarpur, Arikshan Sinha (260). 

Fairs, propaganda at, unsuccessful, Sinha, D, P, (202), 

Farms : 

for Cattle breeding recommended, Quinlan {129). 

Control by Agricultural Department assist^ by private agencies and co-operative 
societies, Sdhi (351), 

Co-operative, advocated, Atkina (16). 

Cultivator demonstrators should be in charge, Sethi (361). 

Departmental : 

Extension recommended, Dobba, 65643-6. 

liecommended, Heycock (218-9) (222) 66643-6, 66715-7, 66723, 66774-6, 
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Farms— eon^d. 

Suocessful, Dohha (56). 

should Distribute se^s, manures, implements, etc., Sethi (351). 
of Doubtful utility, SMa, 1). P, (201). 

for Education recommended, Atkins (16) 05183-4, Oanga Vishnu (38). 
for Fodder crops recommended, Quinlan (129). 

Kanke farm : cultivators have taken small quantities of paddy from, Dobbs, 65666. 
Necessary, Narendra (407-8). 
at Patna failed, Khan (443). 

Sabour farm, see under EDUCATION. 

School farms, see under EDUCATION* 

SlPAYA FARM : 

Cattle Committee recommended that it should be used for buffalo breeding, Dobbs, 
65662-3. 

Heycock, 66774-6. 

chief Sugarcane station, Dobbs, 65657-60, 

not Suitable, Dobbs, 65657-60, 65701-7. 

in each important Village, suggested, Sethi (351) 67630-2. 

Fertilisers, see Demonstration under FERTILISERS. 

Field demonstrations : 
strict Control neocssar}% Dobbs (56). 

Recommended, Arikshan Stnha (259-60), Khan (443), Koy, 8* K. (458). 

Fodder (srops, demorustration of, retommcndcfl, Sethi (356). 

Funds, sufficient, Dobbs, 65398, 

Groundnut: successfully demonstrated, Sinka, D, 1\ (202); in Khunti sub-division 
of Ranchi district, (}hose (375); in Chota Nagpur, Heycock (2V^). 

Honorary workers rtH'ommcnded, Puisad (160), 

Implements, see under that main heading, 

1 mproved inethoda, etc., cost difficulty, Narendra (408). 

Improvements, Heyewk, 66714, 66721-2. 

Indigenous methods recommended, Khan (440-1). 

Inspectors of Agriculture, criticism of, Foley 
Landlords should help, Sethi (351), (443). 

Lcadets, of little avail, Prasad (160), Sinha, D, P* (202). 

Lectures : 

of Little avail, Prasad (160). 

Recommended, Arikshan Sinha (260). 

Local demonstration recommended, Heycock (218-9), Arikshan Sinha (258). 

Meetings : 

of Co-operative societies should be utilised, Roy, N, K, (483). 

Recommended. Sinha, D, P. (202). 
found iSuccessful, Atkins (16-17) 65150-7. 

Non-co-operation movement, effeil of, Artkshan Sinha (260). 

North Bihar, practically not touched, Dobbs, 65702-7. 

Obstacles ; cultivators’ fear, Dobbs (5(}). 

Pamphlets, found successful, Atkitao (17) 65156-60. 

Personnel, importance of, Sinha, D. P, (202). 

Planters, European: useful example, Atkins, 65152-7, 

Posters may be of use, Sinha, D. P, (202). 

Practical demonstration advocated, Gan^a Vishnu (38) 65276-7, 66295. 

Produce rent system discourages cultivators from adopting improvements, Key cock, 
66691-7. ( See under LAND TENURE.) 

Profits, possibility of increasing, should be demonstrated, Narendra (407-8). 
Programme, must be definite, Prasad ( 160). 

Pusa Research Institute : should do local demonstration and propaganda, Atkins, 
65148-52, 65161. 

Bioe : 

Dahia variety successfully demonstrated. Sinha, D, P, (202), Heycoek (219). 
Indrasail variety successfully demonstrated, Sinha, D, P. (202). 

Rotation, recommended, Sethi (357). 
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Simplicity, importance of, Khan (443). 

Small scalp recommended, Meyrich^ 68144-6. 

Staff, under AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Suecessfiil demonstrations, Sethi (352) 67581-2, Hoy, N. K, (484). 

Successful demonstration by Peloul Co-operative Society, Roy, N. (484). 

Su2;ar Bureau, see under RESEARCH. 

Sugarcane : {See aUo under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

(Joimbatoro varieties, successfully demonstrated, HeycoeJc 
Keseareh, see under tJiat main heading. 

Surcessfiilly demonstrated, Uoy, S. K. (459). 

in Khunti sub-di vision of Kanchi district, Ghose (375). 
at Pusa, Ganga Vishnu (38) 65275-7, 65295-7. 

Successful propaganda of improved varieties, Atkins, 65153, 65161-2. 

Vernacular recommended, Khan (443). 

Welfare, should be comic^d-od with, Roy, S, K. (458) (46U). 

Wheat: (SeeaJsonnder CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Wheat ; 

Pusa 12 successfully demonstrated, Sinha, I). 1\ (2(^2). 

Successful demonstrations at Pusa, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

DLSKASE, sri (ioNTAoious Diseases under VETERINARY ami set WELFARE OF 
RURAL POPULATION. 

DlSPENSAIilES, sec under VETERINARY and WELFARE OF RURAL 
POPULATION. 

DTSHUCT BOAKUS, under CO-OPERATION. 

DOBBS, A C., Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa (48-117). 

Past appointments, 65371-2, 65591-2 (114). 

Administration : 

Central organisation of scientific an<l technical consultants adv oeated (56-7). 
Development Board, meets three or four times a year, 65651-5. 
pjxpcrts, hcientitic, should be controlled by scientific officers of calilire of Kcllows 
of the Boyal Society (57) 65401 (110-3) 6,5470-4, 65475-6. 

(ieneral administrative uioccr required (58). 

Lac association, 65495-500. 

Organisation, all-India, fur improving agriculture in general. 65495..5(i0. 
Partition of Jhmgal effect m Agricultural Department of, 65682-t>. 

Pusa : 

Climate, not suitable for post-graduate training, 65384-9. 

Gaiigetic alluvium, importance of (113). 

Provincial work (57) 65.592-4, 65402-10. 

Research should be emphasized, 65569-70. 

Sugar Bureau at Ihisa, 65406, 65661. 

Transport : 

Railways ; 

Passenger trains lose time (58). 

Pilfering excessive (58) 65554-.5. 
not Satisfactory (58). 

Roads : Maintenance should be better (58). 

Agriculturai. Department : 

Agricultural Adviser, proposed status of, 111-3. 

Assistant Directors : 

Qualification: B.Sc., with Honours, 65564-5, 65674-81 (114-7.) 
farm Training, 65463-6, 66587-94, 65674-81. 

Board of Agriculture: wide eoustitution proposed (112). 

Botanical Section : should be transferred from Sabour to Patna (49) (114-6), 

Chemical Section i 

Expenditure, considerable increase not advocated (63). 
shmdd bo Transferred from Sabour to Patna (49) (116). 

Staff inadequate (53). 
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AOBICULTTJBAL DEPARTMENT-- 

Civil administration ; in touch with, 65623-5. 

Cultivators, insufficient touch with, 65623-6. 

Director of Agriculture, appointment of outsider suggested (60-1) 66379-82. 

Economic Botanist, appointment might be abolished (115). 

Finance (50). 

Forestry Department, question of co-operation with, lias not arisen, 65445. 

J^egislative Council : hostile attitude of, 65682-9. 

North Bihar, practically not. touched, 65702-7. 

Organisation (49-53). 

Partition of Bengal, effect on, of 65682-9. 

Scientific work might lx‘ controlled by University, 65476-7 (114-7). 

Services : should h(‘ restricted to tield, steading and workshop (49). 

Staff : 

Agricultural (’oll<*ge to train reemits, que^stion of, (55) 66396. 

Inadequate (51-2) 6<'i.532-46, 65623-5, 66686-9. 

Recruitment : 

Difficulty (1 10). 

in the Province, 65563*4. 

Subordinate Service* : 

Pay, 65595. 

Trained on central farms, 65.596-6(M) (115). 

Training at Sahour Farm (116). 

Recruitment ; 

from (^.ultivating classe.s advised (56). 
l)ifliculty, 6,5398. 

Sugar Bureau at Puwa, relations with, 6.5661. 

Siqx'rior Provincial Agricultural Sej'vi<*c : 

training of pndial loiuuy Assistant Diicctors, 65383-9. 

Transfers of officers not toi> frequent, (k5610. 

Work done, 656(0, 65(')15. 

•\GRUJUl.TnRAn iNnr.BTKDNKHS . 

Caust‘s of borrowing : vicissitudes i>f agriculture and increased personal exjienditure 
(68-tP. 

Contracts relating to laud or buiklings, Kugg<*stions as to (59) 65695-700. 

Measures for lightening agrieultur<''s burden of debt : 

Ccssatioii of publu bon owing advta-ated (,59). 

Dcvclupineut funds (59) 05122-6. 65525-6 
3\>wns drain away tuial wcaltb (59). 

Transfer of lain! should be facibteteil (59). 

AoRicuLTrKAO Industkiks: 

Advice, (lovernment .should supply scientitic bu* not technical (64). 

Catalogue of economic products suggested (64). 

Extension advised ((>4) 65527. 

Finance ; by (lovernment on dcberitun*s advisiMl (64). 

Our : 

Jndigeiiou.s methods of pmductioii, wasteful (76). 

Price has falltm 65529-31, 65626-39, 

Lac Assoeiation, (>5495-5(H). 

Poultrv wiring : (lovernment should give information but not financial assistance 
05719-20. 

Soybeans should be investigated (64). 

Spinning, 65528. 

Sugar, white, manufacture (70-9) 6.5090-4, 65717-8 
Weaving, 66528. 

Aohiculturai- Laiuxtr : 

Attracting labour to areas wdien* then' is a shortage ; 
improved Communications (64-6). 

Experimental farms to determine most profitable crops (64-5). 
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AGRict;i.T0KAr. Laboub — cotdd, 

T)ov('lopment of uncultivated land : 

Oottl(‘ breeding (65) 

Cultivation, demonstration of methods (65). 

Gaya uncultivated laud, 65444. 

Scope for, 65400. 

Animal Httsbandry : 

Buffalo breeding ; (battle Committee recommended that Sipaya should bo used. 
05662-3 

Cattle Brooding : 

not ( A>mmercially profitable, 65562. 
for Export, 65461-4. 

Holstein bulls, ('rosa- breeding with Indian Sbick advised (03) 054S6-S. 
for Milk chiefly, 05604-7. 

Cows, feeding of, 65489-90. 

Fodder ; leaves used, 65501-2. 

< Grazing grounds : 

Dwindling (63). 

Price of bulloeks increasing l^ecause of scarcity f>f grazing grounds, 65668-9. 

Local conditions; breeding mil'll- be ada])tc(l to ((>4). 

Military Department’s experience and breeding uork should be utilised {63-4). 

Price of bulloek® increasing, 056ti8-9. 

Stall i(‘eding advised (63) 05493-4. 

CapitaIv, Attkai tino of, to Aokiculturk : 

Difliouliy of making farming profltubh^ when j»aying for labour (53-5) 05399. 

Co-operation ; 

Credit societies ; 

Borrowing by members oKcessive (05) 05452. 

Indebtedness of mmiibers incn'asing (05). 

m<‘rely Lend at hnver rates of interest tluin moneylender^ (65). 

[rngation works : Government assi.stancc necessary (<>0). 

Non -officials : not taking suffii ient interest (O.*!). 

Objects not achieved (66)65452-0, 

Terrorism by smaller landlords : co-o/ierative movement should help ryots to be 
more independerit (06). 

Cuoi's AND Crop Protection ; 
h'odder crops ; 

Grass, local perennial (Anthistina eiliatn) snceessfully grown in Chota 
Xagpur (63). 

Lu(!erne, a failure at Kanke, 65606. 
a Promising line of investigation (03). 

Gram, improved variety introduced in South Bihar, 0500]. 

Groundmit : 

Market, no difiiculiy a.s to, 05437. 

Successfully demonstrated (50) (03). 

Hemp, sisal : grown at Samabalpur by one eultivator on 1,500 acTcs, 05047-8. 
improvement of crops : 

Breeding and selection advocated (03). 

Local investigation necessary (03). 

Rice ; 

Area. 05712-3. 

Uahia variety successfully ailopted in South Bihar (63) 65014-5. 

Improved varieties introduced, 05601, 65617 20. 

tvaiike Farm, cultivators have taken small quantities of seeds from, 65656. 

Poor erops, 65557. 

Sandha disease severe in C’hota Nagpur, 66fi.3^‘-4<>. 

Yield varies in <iif!erent loealitms, 05649-50 
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Crops and Crop Protection— 

Seed distribution : 

Co-operative, 

by selcfsted Cultivators, fioGlfi. 

Sugarcane, 65545* 

Soybeans : 

no Market for, 65437. 

Suggested for uplands of Chota Nagpur (63-4). 

Sugarcane : 

Area has possibly decreased slightly, 65529-31, 65626-30. 

Co. 213 successfully deuionstrated (56) (63) 65601. 

Cur: uiui^er AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Manufacture of white sugar in India (70-0) 6561Kh4. 
on Paddy land, 65553, 6560 J. 

Seed distribution, 65515. 

Sipaya, chief sugarcane station, not suitable, 65657-60. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, 65406, 65661. 

Yield : 

limited b> ctusliing facilities (70). 

Ti'ii tons of cane per aere as compared with 50 or 60 in dava (70). 

Testing of iiufiroved varieties by Parneirs method, 65621-2. 

nKMONSTllATKlV AM) PU01^A<5 ANT»A : 

Cultivators : 

.\<^lopting improved uuMliods (56) 65516,65.553,65613. 

Departuumt hiH not sijllicicnt tf)uch with, 65623-5, 
on (hiltivatois own land, suceesstul (56). 

DemoiHlrution among /amindurs ami non-official co-operative workers (56). 
lOxpi'rl advicf' ; cultivatois w ill a( (‘opt it it is sirnjile and demonstrably effective (56), 
harms, departmental : 

J^xttMiMon iccommcndcd, 65543-6 
Successful (56). 

hiebl dcmojistialuHis . sliict ooutrol m*c(^s^ary (56). 

Funds, sufhiicut, t>530s 

KaiilvC Farm * ( ult i vator" ha\<‘ taK«-n small quantities of paddy from, 65656. 

North Ihh.ir, pracfKally not touched, 657tt2'7. 

( llKstacics : CiiltivatoiH' fear (56). 

Sipaya farm ; 

('atth' t’ommitt(‘e nsommended tiiat it should be ust*d for buffalo brc(‘ding, 
<i56tL’-3. 

chief Sugari’ant' station. f)5657-60. 
not Suitable, 65657-tiO, 65701-7 

Education : 

Agricultuial : 

('areeis, after, of students mm \ ice w ith (iovernment amlpri\ate proprietors (55-6) 
65307. 

('olh'ge foi tfie l’ro\ UK t . ((uestion <t le opening, and Uicution oi, (55) 653059 
65566-7. 

( \>l!egea : 

Practical training advjs<'<l, 65t57-62, 6567.3. 
of little Use, 65372. 65,504- :>1, 6.5o6S, 65676-81 . 

Ineeutives- service with (Jovernniont and private proprietors (55). 

Post-graduati' training. Ihuigalori* preferalde to Ihisa in view of <limate, 65384*9 
(116 7). 

Practical ir.ust ration a-dvised ((>6-7) 65305. 

Pupils not mainly drawn from agricmltural ( lasse.-. (56), 
not Satisfactory, 65306-J (114-5), 

Seop{‘ for employment of educated p<>rsons on tlu’ land should be enlarged (67). 
Toachers ; 

should preferably" be drawn from Agricultural classes, (55). 

Shortage if agricultural college i.s started (55). 

IVehnical training (56). 
in Vernacular advised (66) 65303- 1- 
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Education — canid . 

Assistant Directors : farm training, 65403-0, 05519. 

Engineering College : 

Aflilia*<ed to University, 055^5. 

might he Transferred from Patna to 8abour (110). 

English education generally a failure (00) 05393-4, 05407-9. 

Medical College, 05580. 

Middle class oaths, attracting to agriculture; 

Difficulties (53-4) 05547-52. 

Income from agriculture mu.st be increased (55), 05399. 

School gardens advocated (55). 

Patna University : 

Chemical research advocated (115). 

Correlation with V'etcri nary College farm advised (115). 
should be Kquipjied to assist territorial oHiccrs (49) (521 05373-5. 

Progress, 05589-0. 

Rural education facmlty advised (110). 

Sabour Agricultural College : 

was not Afliliatecl to University, 0539,3-4, 05407-9, 05573, 05679-1. 
Attendance in second year was not full (55). 

Closed (55) 05392. 05407-9, 05593, 65573-80, 05079-2 (117). 

Sabour Farm : 

Facilities (110). 

Subordinate staff training advised (110). 

University, all-India, proposed (111). 

Fertiliskks ; 

AdulUiration : should Ik* made penal (<»2h 
Ammo-phos intmduced, 05091-2. 

Ammonium phosphate; 

(lood foi paddy (02). 

Marketing organisation necessary, 05449, 05558-9. 

Ammonium sui})hatf‘ ; 

fgrioraneo o1 experiments in tithei Provinet's, 054.3.;-r. 
inereasod use ot (50) (02-3) 05091. 

Artificial : 

bVec limited supply suggested (02). 

Prices difficulty (02), 

Rone‘s, prejuili<‘c against (02) 05131, 

(\>wduiig, use of as fuel : most farmyarti iiiaimn' is burnt, (‘>5550. 
Demoiistiation ail vised (02). 

Ui-ariimo-jjhos to be tried, 05f>98. 

Experiments advised (02-3). 

Farmyard manure, demonstration suggestt‘d (02). 

( been manure ; ilifheulty, f>5509. 

Cypsum, siiccessfully u.sed for groundnut (03) 0501 J >2. 

J^eaves (87) 05501. 

Oilcakes: Extensively used (02). 

Storage facilities riec-essary (02). 

Finance : 

Government loans on holdings advocateil (58) 05411-21, 05-1.78-85, 05525-0. 
Improvements should be financed from revenue (59) 05422-0. 

Irish Land Pureha.se Acts, example of (58) 05481-3. 

Jiegi.stration of conlraets as to real projxjrty suggested (58). 

3'axatioii of incomes .secured by law on contracts, advocated (59) 05095-799. 

Fouehts : grazing : a difficult question, 05447, 

Holdings : 

Coiisulidatioii : 

Advances might 1 k‘ made to purchasers of fragments (60). 

Legislation suggested (09). 
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ObHtacleH to : 

lnheritaM(5e Jaw« ((iO). 

Narrow outlook of cultivators (6f)). 

iMrLKMENTH ; 

Cliff, Deputy DircHjt<jr in N. W. liiliar, work of, ()54;<8< 

Mans prorluetion, diflicultics of, (i54Ii9-4l. 

Ploughs, iinproveineiit of, ()54w(8. 

lURUjATION ; 

Kanko humUb>'< advo< ul(^<l {tiO-2). 

Minor works : 
small Canals (tHt). 

(Contour emljiinkmcnts (tM)). 

(.Ibstaclos : 

Apathy of landlords (fiO) (iri4:i2*3, 05522-4 
Fixed cash rents, 05522-4. 

Inheritance laws, t»5522. 

Smallness of holdings (00). 

()v(M*s(^Ts should be appointi*ck t>5427-5J. 

Son canal area waterlogged, 05020-50. 

# 

TenUUK; 

Inheritance laws : discounigcs improvements, 05522*4 
Permanent settlenu'nt discouiages improvcunents, 05522*4. 

Itental value t)f land : about 50 jku’ cent of the produce, 05*178*85. 

Itcnts, fixed cash, diMC)urag(‘ irnprov'ements, 05522 4. 

Marketi>'(j : 

Ammonium Hulpliat(‘ *. marketing organ isntKui neeesaiv, 05449. 

Facilities: (>5448-51. 

Survey not attempted, 05448. 

Ki5SKAK(’U : 

Adnuni.^t ration (49*55). 

Agricultuinl Adviser, pioposed status of (1 1 J-2). 

(Vmtimiity preservi'd, 05005-10. 

Control of scientilic work . 

bv Scumtitie otheers of calihie of Fellow.-- of the Poyal Society (57) 054(>1, (110-3). 
' 05470.4, 05475-0. 
by Cniversity suggested, 05475-7. 

C-o-ordination : 

McRerrar.s proposals (1 lO-l). 
inter-Provincial, instance of lack of, ()5455-0. 
of Scattered workers difiieuU (IK*). 

Finanee shouhi be constant (52). 
on Carden produce, inadequate (52). 

Oil, n‘s(‘an h int-o transport diflieulties would be valuabU- (55). 

Patna Cniversity : should Ix' PlquipiX'd to assi-d tenitonal oflii cis (49) (52) 05373-6. 

Pusa : 

Provincial Specialist oflieers not sent to, 0535.(i. 

Research side should lx* emphasised, 05509-70. 

Records kei)t of failure.^ as well as suecesst^s, 05003*7. 

Recruitment: difficult to gel men of proved ability (110-1). 

Scientific Coramis.sioner suggested (f>0-l) 05370-8. 

Universty, all-India, proposed (111-2). 

Vegetable protein, research as to digestibility reeomniendod (53). 

Waste heat, Sc^cond Law of Thermodynamies in relation to (53). 
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RBSBABCf I — con td. 

Soils : 

Krosioii is the cause of poor soil m uutaiids of Chota Nagpur fOl 
Ivanke farm : marked improvenwuil ^02). 

Phosphates, areas deticient in, 1)56^. 

Surveys: 65639-34. 

Statistic*^ : 

Based upon guesses, 65708-16. 

Director of Agriculture in oharg(‘ of, 65708-16. 

• Officer, whole -time : 

no definite advance possible without appointment of, 

E.K|)enditure, doubtful if jusdfiable (60). 

Seasonal crop statistics : 

(Checking by sampling neeessare (68). 

Worthless (68) 65626-9, 6570846, 

Veterinary : 

Denartment ; 

should be Independent of agneuitural Deparlment, 65442-3. 

Legislative Councirs appreciation of, 65684. 

Inoculation : Religious prejudice overcome, 65684- 

Waterloggino ; 

Son <*aual area waterlogged, 65626-3 . 

Welfare of Rural Population ♦ 

Administrative madunery nisufticient (ti8). 

Diet ; mvostigatjon suggested (67-8). 

Officer of Provincial (’ivil »S<‘rvice should bi* podinl lo ca< h thanu to ait a^ a focus ioi 
all local interests (68). 

Organisation, rural: aelive <‘ampaign suggested (48-49) 65532-46. 

Population (48). 

Poverty : 

Based on physical conditions (67). 

Cumulative (48). 

Terrorism of rj^ots by smaller laiidlonls (56) (titi). 

DOWLATPORE AGRICULTURAL (JONCERN : an(UiT ATKINS. 

DRAINAGE under SOILS, 

EDUCATION : [Bee aho under LAMBERT AND BLAIR). 

Adult : 

Cinema recommended, Ofiose (374). 

Co-operative agency recommended, Pumvl (160) 66306-11 ; GAovr (374) (38r). 
Demonstration farms advocated, Atkinn (16) 65183-4, Gawja Vifihnn (38). 

Difficulty of, Pratad (160), 

Evening Schools : 

District boards should manage, I>. P. (201). 

Recommended, l^inha. D, P. (201), Khan (442). 

Finance, from district boards, recommended, PraHtui (160). 
an Indirect method of teaching children, Heyvork (218). 

Object, to remove illiteracy, Praaad, 66453. 

Peripatetic lectures recommended, Khan (442-3). 

Practical agricultural demonstration recommended, Sethi (351). 

Practical training by short courses on farms recommended, Ueycock (21 8). 
Propaganda recommended, Khan (442). 
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Aokicultubal :-^corUd. 

Administbation op : 

by Central Co-oporativo Banks advocated, Atkins (16) 65193-4. 
by Managing commitiecH representing district boards, Agricultural and Co- 
operative J>epartmentH and tlie peasant class, recommended, Prasad (160) 66376. 
Agricultural classes, small j^ercentage of, in schools and colleges Dobbs (66), 
U eycock Hethi (350), AAaa (442), Ghose (394), Roy, aS. A'. (467). 

Attendance disappointing, Khan (442) (453). (See also below). 

Bias recommended, Prasad (168), Sinha, D, P. (199) (207). 

Careers, of students : 

Kin ploymont, scope for, of educated persons on the land should bo enlarged,- 
Dobbs (67). 

Farming, often, Ganga Vishnu (37). 

Farming, none, Sethi (350), not as a rule, Foley (225). 

Few openings for, Khan (442). 

(Government service, Heyeook (217-8) 66554-7, 66638-42, 66727, Dobbs (55-6), 
Sethi (350), Khan (442). 
not on the Land, Narendra, 67873. 

Private proprietors, service with, Doblm (55-6). 

Agricultural College, provincial, question of re-opcning of ; 

Affiliation to University, Ileycock, 66725-(5. 

Fill ranee qualihcation, Hoycock, 66728-30. 

Location of, etc., Dobbs, (55). 65396, 65566-7. 

Necesary, Khan (442) 68193-6. 

Not recommended, SiiihUt D. P. (2tK>). 

CJolleges : 

Practical training advised, Dobbs, 65457-62, 65673. 
of litth‘ Use, D()b(}% 65372, 65504*21, 65568. 65670-81. 

Co-operative managiMiu'iit recommended, PrasiuL^ (>6376. 

Demand : 

Great, Ganga 1 Ishnu (3S). 

Greater than supply, S, K. (457). 

None, Atkins, 65170. 

should be Stimulated, Atkms, 05170-1. 

Employ nient , scojie for, of educated persons on the land should be enlarged, Dobbs 
(67) (Set also Careers above 
Exj-ieriments to be made, Fam'us (316). 

Extension advocati'd, AV/v, S. K . (457). 

Farrms : 

(\)-operative deinonstration, advocated; Atkins (15), Ganga Vishnu (41). 

Provincial, should undertake agricultural education, D. P. Sivha (2t>0). 

Field excursions recommended, Suiha, i>. P. (199). 

Government recognition necessary, Shiha D. /^ (207). 

Importance of, Hoy, S. K, (467-8.) 

Incentive : 

Agricultural Department, hojH' of employment in, Smha, D. P. (2(H>). 
Employment, hojK* of obtaining, Diycork (217). 

Government st'rvico, hope of obtaining emplovmeiil in, Atkins (16), Dobbs (55), 
Foley (226), Sethi (35<1), Hoy, S. K. (457). 

Indigenous methods recommended, Sarendra (407). 

Institutions ; 

Absence of, in Begu.sarai and Sauiastipore, Aikiyis (15). 

Insufficient, Ganga Vishnu (37), Arikshan Sinha (259), Khan (441-2), Hoy, S, A. 
(467). 

not Popular, Sinha D. P, (2tll). 

in Middle .schools, reconimendetl, Ganga Vishyiu {A.I), Arikshan Sinha (211), Sethi 
(350). Khan (452), Hoy., S. K. (468). 

Post-graduate training : 

Bangalore preferable to Pusa in view of climate, Dobbs, 65384-9 (116-7). 
at Pusa, America or Denmark, recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Practiejftl, recommended, Dobbs (66-7) 65395, Narendra (407), Khan (442), Hoy, 8^ K. 
(468). 
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Aqric iiltubal — concld . 
ill Primary schools ; 

as a Compulsory subject, recommended, Khan (462). 

Hccoinmcnded, <Hnga Vishm (41), D. P. tiinha (199), Arikahan Hinha (271), 
Hevemie officers, training in technical agriculture suggested, Heycock, 66566-7, 
60638-42. 

Sabour Agricultural CUillege, see below. 
not Satisfactory, Dobbs, 66390-1 (114-5). 

in Secondary schools should be an optional subject, Sinha, D. P. (2<K>), 

Sphools : (/SVe aho below.) 

Costly and unpopular, timha, D. P. (199). 

None exist, Prasad, 66376, Roy, S. K. (457). 
llecommended, Prasad, (159-^1) 66376-9. 

Req^uired in every sub-division, Ariksimii tSinha (259). 
in Schools recommended, Ohose (394-5), Khan (442-3). 

Short courses for sons of landlords recommemlcHl, Khan (442). 

Stipends, etc., for boys of agricultural classes recommended, Klmt (442). 

Subsidiary industries should be taught, Prasad, 66377-9. 

Teachers: {See also below.) 

Abstmee of, in Begusarai and Samastipore, Afhm (15). 

Agricultural classes, should be drawn from, Atkins (15), Ganga Xishva (37), Dobbs 
(55), Arikshan Sinha (259), Khtin (442). 

Agricultural Department should supply, Khan (443). 

Itinerant, recommended, Khan (462-3). 

Shortage of, if agricultural college is started. Dobbs (65). 

Supply insufficient, Ganga Vishnu (37), Khan (442), Poy, S. K. (457). 

Teaching facilities : 

Inade^uatt', Ganga Vishnu (37). 

Urgent need of. in Begusari and Sainastipore, Atkins (15). 

Technical training, Dobbs (56). 

Text books, should be used with caution, Katendru (4t>7). 

Theoretical, advocated, Ganga Vishnu (41). 

University, faculty of agriculture recommended, D. P. (299) 6t»525, lioy, <&'. K, 

{i()7) (468) 68234-5. 

in V^ernacular advised, Dobbs (66) 65393-4. 

Vocational teaching, only provision for, is the taking of apprentici*s at Covernment 
demonstration farms, Jioy, iV. K. (457). 

Zamindars' sons not attractwl owing to land tenun* system, ID.yurk (217-8) 66669- 
62, 66701-7. 

Animal husbandry : 

Extension of facilities for training in. advistnl, (Quinlan, 66933. 
education of villagers in the general Hygiene of livestock, neetjssary, Quinlan (127) 
65725. 

Assistant Directors of agriculture ; farm training, Dobbs, 65463-(i, 65519, 65587-94, 
66674-81. 

Attendance : 

in Primary schools, Faurus (317-8). 
at Sabour Agricultural (’ollege : Dobbs (55). 
in Upper class of schools, poor, owing to ; 

Compulsion, lack of, Arikshan Sinha (271). 
early Marriage, Sinba, D. P. (208). 

Nervous troubles, Poy, S. K. (469) 68269-75. 

Teachons, incfficieniy of, Roy, N, K. (499). 

boys having to Work, Sinha, D. P. (209), Khan (442) (453). 

Banki Union, compulsory education in, Fawcus (317). 

Boy scout movement approved, Roy, S. K. (466), Roy, N. K. (491) (497) (499). 
Children ; sent to school too young, Fawcu^ (318). 

CoLLKOB, provincial agricultural : (See also under Agkioultubal above, ) 

Affiliation to University necessary, Sethiy 67643-4. 

Required, Sethi (350) 67636-44, 67549-62. 

Veterinary college, should be linked with, Sethi, 67549. 
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OOLLBGKS : 

Agriculture ahould be taught as a scioiKic subject, Sivhu, D. P. (2tK>)0^25. 
Sabour, «6C behto, 

CompulHory agricultural ofiucation, atUmdaiico bad owing to lack of, Arikahan iSinlta 
(271). 

Compulsory education of Zamindars recomm<aHlod, Jioi/t S. A'., 68261-4* 

0omi*uij8OKY Primary Education : 

Act, permissive, in force, Htycotk^ 605U6. 

Banki Union have ad<»pted, ihycmk, 665yti-7» 

Difliculty of enforcing, FauKvs (317). 

l^inancial dithculty, Hinha, D. 60646-fiU, Ilei/cock^ 66505-9. 

Necessary, SwM, I). P, (268). 

Public opinion re, Sinha., I). /*., 66644‘5tb 

\lGV(m\tnmdiH\y Ankshan Si/iha l'ITl). Nmeridra (4,1 \ )y KImh. (453), Roy, *S'. K. (469), 
68251-4; »«>/ rec/om mended, Hei/cock, 66694-9, Glme (395) 67697-8, 6774tl, Hoy 
N. K. (499). 

Uo-operativc miAer CO-OPERATION. 

Court of Wards encourages trainijig of minors, Heyrock, 66761-7. 

Demonstrators of Agrieultuml l)e|>artment should bt^ trained at })rovineial farms, 
Sinha, I), V. (2CK)). 

District boaids in favour of building heluxds, to the detriiiu'iit of oihej' activities, 
Heycock, 66749, 66765.(i. 

Elementary : {^ee aho Primary below,) 

Course, not long enough, Heyrock (224;. 

Kinance : funds indequate, fUycoci (224)* 

Illiteracy, ndapsc into, IIcytAtck (224). 

Management, committws difficult to 6nd, Heym^k (224b 
Quality, poor, Heymk (224). 

Schools not adequately supervist'd, fleymk (224). 

Teachers : 

not very (UmijK^lent, IJeycock (224) 66597. 

Supply inadequate, Htycock (224) 66597. 

Urgently needed, Hethi (356). 

not sufficiently Widespread, Ileyvock (224). 

Engineering College : 

Affiliated to I’niversity, Dobbs, 65585. 

might be Transferred from Patna to SalK>ur, Dobbs (116). 

English necessary for seientitir training, Uoss (339). 

English education generally" a failuiT, i)ohhs (66) 66393-4, 65467-9. 

Farms, i/m/er Agrk’i lti'ual ahooe. 

Finance ; 

Co-oi)erative, advocated, (lt>). 

Distriet boards should contribute, Prvmid (16i»). 
from (Government ret^ommendeil, Kha^i (443). 

Inadequate, Hcycock (224). 

Garjat State, expt'rience of, Fawvus (318). 

Hygiene ; in schools, teaching rectunmonded, Phillips (335), 

Kamdars should be educated for demonstration at provincial farms, D, /b (206). 
Medical College, Dobbs, 65586, 

Methods, useless for agriculture or trade, Arikskan iSinka (271;. 

Middle Ci^ass Youths : attracting of, to agriculture : 

is the Central agricultural problem in India, Hoy, A. (457). 

Colonies recommended, PrmoA- (169-60)66389-204). 

are being Compelled by economic pressure to w ork on the land, Ganga Vishnu 
(37) 66307-13. 

Co-operative : 

Farming societies, with Government help, recommended, Ghose (374) 67684-76 
67732-6, 
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MibbIiE Class Yoitths — condd. 

Limited liability fai’ming with Co vernment financial help rorommonded, Moy, S.K* 
(458) 464-6). 

Organisation recommended, Proffod (169). 

Court of Wards, land of, should be utilised, Prasad (159) (H51), 

Demonstration that agriculture can be made profitable, recommended, Ohoae (374) 
67664-76, 67732-6, Poy, 8. K. (458). 

Difficulties, Dobbs (63-4) 66647-62. 

Financial assistance in developing unculti va ted land, Atkins {U)) 66210-37, Prasad 
(169), Ghose (374) 67664-76, 67732-6. 

Government estates should be utilised, Prmad (159). 

Grants of land, AtHns (16), 65210-37. 

Income from agriculture must be increased, Dobbs (66) 65399. 

Labour-saving machinery, Ghose (374) 67664-76, 67732-6. 

Land Acquisition Act necessary, Roy^ 8. K. (468). 

Obstacle : lack of employment, Heycork (218). 

Planters’ capital requirements, 8ee under CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

Preference for Government appointments should given to applicants trained in 
agriculture, iSVwArt, D. P. (20(>-l) 66519. Khan (442). 

School gardens advocated, Dobbs (55). 

Schools, agricultural recommended, Prasad (169-60). 

Towns drain the villages, Roy, 8. K. (457). 

Training in agriculture, Atkhis (16) 66210-37. 

improving ViUage life, educational institutions, model farms, land, financial help 
and advice, 8ethi (350-1) (356) (358) 67610-3, 67633-6, 67622-7. 

Moral teaching, importance of, Ghosr (374) (389-91) 67740, 67778-80, 67801-2. 

Nature Study : 

as a Compulsory subjei^t. recommended. Roy, S, K. (469). 
as at present Organised, is useless, Kaiendra (407). 

Recommended, Sethi (360), (395). Khan (442). not recommended, Heycock 

(218). 

Patra University : 

Chemical research advocated, Dobbs (116). 

Correlation with Veterinary (College farm advised, Dobbs (116). 
should be Equipped to assist territorial officers, Dobbs (49) (62) 65373-6. 

Progress, Dobbs, 65580-6. 

Rural education faculty advised, Dobbs (116). 

Pay of graduates, Oanga Vishnu, 65334‘7. 

Population, excessive growth of, would be checked by education, D, P, Hhiha, 06608*10 

Primary : 8ee also Elementary aboi>€. 

Classes too large, Fawcus (318). 
vast Extension necessary, Ross (339). 

Schools, See also under Agricultural above. 

Attendance in, Fayjcus (317-4). 

Farms and plots at, unnecessary, Sinha, 1). P, (190). 

Project method pecommended, Roy, 8. K. (468). 

Propaganda necessary, Roy, K. K. (499). 

Results of : makes agriculture a discredit^'d profession 8inha, D, P, (207), 

Rural economy, universities have aroused very little interest in, Khan (462). 

Sabour Agrtculturai. College: 

was not Affiliated to ITniversity, D<Ms, 05393-4, 65467-9, 65673, 65670-1. 
after, Careers of students : Fohy (225), Heycoek (217-8) 66664-7, 66638-42, 66727, 
Attendance in second year was not full, DMs (55). 

Closed, Dabbs (65) 65392, 66467-9, 65503, 06573-86, 65070-2 (117). 

Closed by recommendation of Agricultural Committee, Sinha, D, P, (198) 66520-6. 
Closing of, a retrograde policy, Heycock (217-9) 66562-8, 666^ 66633-4, 66638-42, 
667$9 ; regrettame, Khcm, 68193-5, 68211. 
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SaBOTTK AOBIOUXiTTTBAL OOU^BGE — COntd, 

Incentive of Btudents : Government ompl<^ment, Foley (225). 

Research section still working, 8inha, D, A, 66523. 

Short courses at, were not Popular, Heycock (217). 

Students : 

were not of Agricultural classes, Heycock (218). 

insufficient number attracted to 3 years* course, Heycock (217) 66726-7. 

Babour Farm : 

Facilities, Dobbs (116). 

Public school for sons of zamindars advised, Quinlan (128). 

Bubordinnte staff, training at, advise^d, Dobbs (116). 

Schools : 

Agricultural, above. 

Co-operative, see under Education under OG-OPERATION. 

Elementary, not adequately supervised, Heycock (224). 

Evening, see under Adult above. 

Primary, see above. 

should be V^illage community centres, Uoy^ N. K. (468-9). 

School boards, district, recommended, Hoy, S. K. (469). 

School farms: 

District boards should control, Ganga Vishnu (37). 

should form part of Middle vernaoulai schools, Oanga Vishnu (37). 

as at present Organised, are useless, Narendra (407). 

Practical training necessary, Ganga Vishnu (37). 
in Primary schools unnecessary, Sinha, D. P. (199). 

Recommended, Oaiiga Vishnu (37) ; Arikskan Sinha. (271) ; Sethi (350) ; Ghost (395) • 
Khan (442) ; not recommended ; Heycock (218). 

Useful if properly controlled, Atkins (16). 

Vocational instruction advocated, Ganga Vishnv (37). 

Bchool gardens rwommended, Dobbs (65). 

School Plots: 

V 

Essential, Roy, S. K. (469). 

in Primary schools, unnecessary, Sinha, D. P. (199). 
as at present Organised, are useless, Narendra (407). 

Recommended, D. P. Sinha (199) ; Sethi (350) 67509 ; Kha^n (442). 

Ust^ful if properly controlled, Atkins (16). 

Secondary schools ; agriculture should be an optional subject, D. P. Sivfta (200), 

81. John's Ambulance Association : methods of education recommended as an 
example, Sinha, U. P. (200). 

Systkm 

Criticised, Narendra (407) 67873. 

does not Increase agricultural efficiency, Gkose (394). 

TKACHiSRtf : {See also under Aohicultu&al above.) 

should be drawn from agricultural classes, Sethi (360). 

Elementary not, very cornpettint, Heycock (224) 66597. 

Inefficient, Fawens (318) ; Roy, N. K. (499). 

Negligence and dishonesty of, Roy, S. K. (469). 

Pay inadequate, Hoy, N. K. (499) Fawcus (317). 

Sux)ply for elementary education inadequate, Heycock (224) 66697. 

Traniing to act as local organisers recommended, Roy, N. K. (497) (499). 

Training schools, intimate touch with village schools recommended, Roy, S, K. 
( 468 ). 

sho^d play an important part in Village life, Roy, S. K. (468). 

Text nooks: Qutnkin, 66956. 

Dniversity, all India, proposed, Dobbs (111), 
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UniVKIiSlTlKS : 

Affiliation of i^rovincial college nottessary, Sefki, 67(H3-4. 

Degree course in agricultural acieneo and rural economy reoominended) 
Kfmn (452). 

Faculties of agriculture recommcnde<l, 1), P. (200) 60525 ; Hoy, <S. K, (467) 

(468) 68234-6. 
too Many, Haas (330). 

Patna, see nhovp. 

Rural economy, have aroused very little interest in, Khan (452). 

VkTKKINAUY Oul.LEtlE AT PaTNA : 

Affiliation to University, of doubtful laiiieiit, Quinhtv, 65727-31). 

Agricultural Provincial (!oUeg(% should lx* linked with, if rt‘-o|Mmed, 8eUii, 07540. 
Oourse, 4 years advised, Quinlan, 05727-30, 05948-54. 

Curriculum. Quinlan, 05948-54, 

Hygioiio, animal : 

of Fundamental importauc<% Quinlun, 05726. 

Professor of, must have highest qualifications, Quinlan, 05725. 
to bo Opened in 1020, Quinlan (118) 05723-4. 

Refresher courses rcoora mended, Quinlan, 05048-54. 

Research, Quinlan (US) 65820-30, 65845-51. 

labour Agricultural (’(dlege, question of combination with, Heycock, 00034-7, 
06724. 

Staff, Quinlan, 65820-30. 

Zamindars, etc., .should att(»nd short— period courses at provincial farms, 8inha, 
D P. (200). 

EMPLOYMENT, see that heading and Leiscke Pkeioi> nwler AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES and see Midule C’la.s.h Youths under EDUCATION, 

FAWCUS, G. E., M.A., C.l.E., O.B.E., Dimdor of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa (310-8) {See also LAMBERT and BLAIR, witnesses). 

Education : 

Agricultural: experiment to be made (316). 

Attendance in primary schools (317-S). 

Banki Union, compnlsory education in (317). 

Children sent to school too young (318), 

Compulsory, difficulty of enforcing (317). 

(larjat State, exiiericnce of (318). 

Primary classes too large (318). 

Teachers : 

Inefficient (318). 

Pay very poor (317). 

FERTILISERS : 

Adulteration ; 

Analysis, facilities for, neecsKary, Sethi (355). 

Co-operative distribution recommended. Hoy, S. K. (402) ; Hoy, A. K. (480). 
Guarantee recommended, Sethi (355). 

Legislation suggested, Khan (440). 

Penalisation recommended, Dobbs (02) ; Sethi (355). 

Beah^ii bags recommenderl, (ikose (383) ; Hoy, N. A’. (486) 

Advertisement advocated, Ganya Vishnu (30). 

Ammonium Phosphate; 

Good for paddy, Dol}bs (62). 

Marketing organisation necessary, Dobbs, 0544.0, 06558-0. 

Ammo-phos introduced, Dobbs, 6560] -2 {Sec Di-ammophos below)* 

Ammonium Sulphate; 

Co-operative distribution of, Ohose (383). ^ 

Ignorance of experiments in other Provinces, Dobbs, 

Increased use of, Dobbs (66) (62-3) 65601. 
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ABTUnciAii : 

Successful, (US3), used for sugarcane and potatoes, Seihi (352) (17553-60, 67600-2. 

Free limit^ supply suggested, Dobbs (62). 

Price difficulty, Ganga Vishnu (39) ; Dobbs (62) ; Sethi (355) ; Khan (446). 

Barely used, Jfeoy, N, K. (486). 

Becommended, Qhose (383). 

Testing necessary, Gfme (383) ; Roy, N. K. (486). 
not Used in Muzaffarpur area, Arikshan Sinha (265). 

Ashes, used as, Henry (4), Arikskan Sinha (265), 

Bones : 

Export ; Causes great loss, Henry (4). 

should bo Stopped, Sethi (3^). 

Prejudice against, Dobbs (62) 65434- 
Cattle, decrease of, has reduced supply of dung, Arikshan Sinha (264-5). 

Co-op RKAT ivE Distrihi’tion : 

Prasad, 66371-4- 

in Ranchi Circle, 4 Contra 1 Banks agents for sale of sulphate of ammonia, Roy, N. A\ 
(486), 

Recommended, Sinha, D, P, (204) ; Arikshan Sinha (265) (270-1) ; Sethi (355) ; Ghoae 
(383) ; Khan (446) ; Roy, S. A. (462) ; Roy, N, K, (486). 

Subsidies, tempoi-ary, recommended, Roy, N, K, (486). 


CownrjsG : 

the Bi3st ferti liwT, Atkinas (10) 65088-02, 65164*6. 

Fuel, use of, as : 

Coal, substitution of, n'com mended. Sinha, D, P. (204) 60540-3 ; Roy, S. K. (463). 
High price and Shortage of firewood the causes, Gatiya Vishnu (30), Karendra 
(400). Atkrns, 66127-31. 

Henry (4). 

ImjxJHsible to stop, until a fuel Hubstitute can he found, Ganya Vishnu (39). 
Ijf'aves, use of as fuel, recommended. Hoij, S. K. (463). 

Most farmyard manure is burnt, Dobbs, 65566. 

Purchase of (w\dung, as a means »)f discouraging its use as fuel, recommended, 
Atkins (10) 65(Hi:i-6 ; Khan (446). 

Kahar cultivation recommendtHl, Sinha, M. S. (200) 67(H.MI-1, 67001-6. 
due to Scarcity of altc'rnatixc fuels, Arikshan Sinfui (265), 
causes Shortage for manure, Sethi (3.55). 

TmnsiK)!’!, improvwl, for eoal, recommended, Sinha, />. I\ (204) 6664t).3 ; Okose 
(383) ; Hoy , iV, K. (486-7). 

TrtH? plantation recom mended, Seihi (356); Ghost {W^); Roy, S. K, (463); Roy, 
N, K. (4Kt’>-7), 

Scarcity of, Arikshan Sinha (264-5); Sinha, M. S,, 66003-0; Ganga Vishnu, 
65202-3; (381-3). 

Demonstration : 

Farms recommended, Atkins (19) ; Ganga Vishnu (30). 
of Farmyard manure, siiggesU^d, Dobbs (62). 
as to resulting Profits necessary, Roy, S. K. (462-3). 

Propaganda, see below. 

Recommended, Dobbs (62) ; Arikshan Sinha (260) ; Sethi (355) (360) ; Roy, N, K, 
(486). 

Di-ammo-phos to be tried, Dobbs, 65608. 

DlSTRIBirTION ; 

Co-operative, see above, 

on CSodit recommended, Arikshan Sinha (265). 

Free, recommended, Sethi (355). 

Dowlatpore: considembly increased use of manures in, Atkins (19). 

Export advice necessary, Arikshan Sinha (265). 
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Export ; 

of Bones, causes great loss, Henry (4). 

of Bones, oilcakes and fish refuse, should be stopped, Seiki (355)* 
of Oilseeds, makes oilcake unavailable, Ghost (383). 

Financial difficulty, Henry (4) 64948-50. 

Forest grazing causes enormous loss of manure, Gibson (419). 

Geekk manuring : 

Dhaincha^ recommended for i>addy lands, Sinha^ M, S, (299) 67002-3. 

Difficulty, Dohbs^ 66560. 

Sann^ for paddy lands recommended, Sinha, M. S. (299) 67002-3 ; fjol, 67086-91. 
Sethi, 67681-2. 

Gypsum : 

great Demand for, in Bihar, Khan (446). 

Successful, Dobbs (63) 66611-2, Ghose (383). 

Khunti Central Bank, increased use of, in area covert^d by, Roy, S, K, (463). 

Leaves. Dobbs (87) 66561 ; Lyall, 67928-9 ; Roy, S, K. (463).‘ 

Lime deficiency, Sethi (359). 

Muzafiarporo : increased use of manure, Qanga Vishnu (39). 

Natural : 

Conservation, importance of. Boy, S. K. (462). 

Shortage owing to insufficient cattle. Ghost (381-3). 

Nitrate of soda : experiment, Henry (4) 64994-6. 

Nitrogen ; 

Deficiency, Sethi (354-5). 

Nitrogenous fertilisers: 

Increased use, Sethi (365) 67600-2. 

Price, decrease in, Sethi (356). 

Oilcakes: Oil- pressing AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

too, Expensive, Henry, 64997. 

owing to Export of oilseeds, not available, Ghose (3S3). 

Extensively used, Dobbs (62). 

for Surgarcane, best, Oanya Vishnu, 65291. 

Phosphate deficiency, Sethi (354-5) (359) 67639-42. 

Propaganda : 

Co-operative, recommended, Qhose (383). 

Literature recommended, Sinha, D. P, (204). 

Markets should be utilised, Sinha, D. P. (204). 

Popularisation of new fertilisers through schools, post offices, markets and demonstra- 
tors recommended, Sinha, D. P, (204). 

Recommended, Atkins (19) ; Qhose (383). 

Research : 

Ammonium sulphate, ignorance of exiKTiiiw'nts in other Provinces, DoM)S, 65436*6. 
Insufficient, Sethi (356) ; Roy, S, K. (463). 

Neoessaiy, Arikshan Sinha (260) ; Khan (446). 

Recommended, Dobbs (62-3). 

Boils, some require manures and others do not, Arikshan Sinha (263). 

Soot recommended, Khan (446). 

Storage facilities necessary, Dobbs (62). 

Tank mud recommended, Khan (446). 

Taocavi for purchase of manures recommended, Sethi (360). 

FINANCE : 

Banks : 

Agricultural : 

in Place of of co-operative societies, Sinha, D. P„ 66494-6. 

Recommended, Sinha, D. P, (2034) 66494-6. 
vast Extension necessary, Rose (339). 
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BiUiTKS — eonid* 

Impeml Bank of India should be enabled by Government to advance money on 
immoveable property, Meyrick (429) 68046-53. 

Land mortgage banks" recommended, Meyrick^ 68051-3, Roy, 8. K, (461) (466); 

not recommended, Ghoae, 67763, 67803-4. 

State, co-operative : 

Branch in every village recommended, Khan (444). 

Becommended, Khan (444). 

Banking system only finances traders and capitalists, Roy, 8, K, (460). 

Capital, see under that headinj. 

Co-operative, see that heading. 

Cultivation expenses : Ks. 15 for an acre in a favourable season, Henry, 65017-9. 
Currency notes recommendiKl, Roy, 8, K, (460). 

Government loans on holdings advocated, Dobbs (68) 65411-21, 65478-86, 65525-6. 
Importance of, Sethi (353), Roy, 8. K. (459-60). 

Improvements should be financed from revenue, Dobbs (69) 65422-6. 

Irish Land Purchase Acts, example of, Dobbs (58) 65481-3. 

Planters* capital requirements, see under CAPITAL, and see Sttgarcane under CROPS 
AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Registration of contracts as to r<*al property suggested, Dobhs (68). 

Taccavi : 

Administration expimses high, Tmkey (281-2). 

not of material Benefit, SirSui, D. P. (203), Sethi (363). 

should be Conditional upon village being kept clean, Phillips (336). 

Co-operative banks preferred, Klain (444). 

Co-operative niovemoiit when oxt(‘nded will render taccavi unnecessary, Prasad (161). 
Delay deprecated, Prasad (161). 

Difficulties in obtaining, Tuckey (281). 

Distribution : 

through Co-oporativo societies, recommended, Atkins (18) 65197-8, Arikshan Sinha 
(261), Tuckey (282), Ghose (378). 

by Responsible Govennnent officers only, recommended, Prasad (161). 
of Doubtful advantage to cultivators, Tuckey (281). 
for Drainage of land reconirneiukKl, SetM (334). 
for Emergencii's only, Hen'^y (3). 

Extc‘nsioii re<*oinincuded, Ariksfimi Sinha (261), 

Implements, loans for pmvhase of, suggested, Narendra (408). 
for Manures recommended, SeW (360). 
not Suitable, Roy, y, K, (485). 

Unpopular, Sethi (353). 

Used for purposes other than those for which granted, Turkey (281 ). 
fuller U.sc* by cultivators not advocated, Atkim (18). 

Taxation of incomes secured by law on contracts, advocated, Dobbs (59) (>5695-700. 

FISH, aee Piscioulture under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

FLOODS, «ee under IRRIGATION mid SOILS. 

FODDER, «cc under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

FOLEY, B., I.C.S., Board of Revenue, Bihar and Orissa (225-8). 
also Heycock's evidence (217-56).] 

AoHiotrLTUEAL Inuebtepness ; 

Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, largely a failure in Sambalpur (226), 

Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, sections prohibiting sale, transfer or mortgage of 
holdings, a failure (225). 

Animal Husbakpry ; 

Grazing grounds overstocked by uneconomic cattle (227). 

Stall feeding, good results of (227). 

I -neconomio cattle : 

Adverse effect of (227). 

Hindu religion prevents destruction of (227), 
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Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Inspectors of Agriculture, criticism of (226). 

Education : 

Sabour Agricultural College : 

Careers of students : not as a rule farming (226). 

Incentive of students : Ooverninent em|noyment (226). 

Forests ; 

Afforestation : ex})enditure on, vetoed by Legislative Council (227-8). 
Destruction : 

Considerable soil Plrosion caused by (228). 
great Extent of (227-8). 

(Grazing by goats and cattle destroys young shoots (228). 
lieservation : 

Necessary (227). 

vSuspicious attitude of cultivators (227). 

Holdings : 

Fragmentation : difficult to prevent (225). 

Partition Act, revision suggested (225). 

Sub-division of estates encourages excessive sub-division of holdings (226). 
Irrigation : 

Finance : list of works prevented by tiiiannial difficulty (220) (263-4). 
Permanent .settlement provents improvement (225-0) (253-4). 

Land Tknitre : 

Permanent settlomcnt, bad effects of (225-0) (253-4). 

Pradhani systcmi in force in Santal Parganas (225). 

Soils : erosion caused by destrmitioii of forests (228). 

FORESTS : {fiee also vmhr LYALL.) 

Afforestation : 

Finance : 

Difficulty of, (Hbtson (417). 

Expenditure on, vet^wd by liegislative Council, Fdl^ty (227-8) 

Legislatiim necessary to encourage, AriMan Finha (265), 

Necessa^ry, Nareyidra (409) (411). 

Openings for : 
in Bihar, Khan (451 ). 
in Chota Nagpur, Finha, T). P. (200). 

Gihmn (417). 

in Villages, no opening for schemes, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Systematic, recommended, Ghose (389). 

Waste lands should be afforested, Sinha, Ih P. (200). 

Wild animals, damage by, will be incronst^d by, Atikf^han Sinha (270). 

Agricultural PmirosRs : 

Classification of forests, Gib/ion (417-8). 

Policy of Covemment as tu, Gibson (417-9). 

IMor claim recognised, Gibson (417). 

Area dangerously low, Gibson (418). 

Bamboos, Planting rt!coramonded, Arikshan Sinha (265). 

British India; area of forest, Gibson (418). 

Burning, control necessary, (Hbsm (419). 

Conservation : 

to prevent P’lnods ri^eommended, Gibson (410), 
to increase Water supply, Gibson (417). 

Cultivation on forest lands prohibited, Narendra (411). 
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BxrOBXSTAVtOV ; 

ift CSiota Nagpur, Okou (3S8*9), Eoyt 8, K. (463), Boy^ N. K, (461). 
Xrosiofi oauaeid by, (228), GhoH> (386), Kha% (461). 
tamt Bxtent of, Poky (227«8). 

Soil deterioration oauaed by, Ghtm (882). 


DnrXRlOAATXOK ; 

Cau^ by excessive grazing and uniegolated felling, Qib«m (417), and burning, 
Gibson (416). 

Brosion caused by, Oibson (416-7), Khan (461). 

Graaing, see bdow, 

Bemedies, Oibson (416-7). 


Fibswood : 

Agrioultnial Associations should distribute, Khan (450). 

T^opping not allotred in reserve forests, Sinha^ 2>. P., 66542. 

Shiriiam trees, see below. 

Shortage cans^ by land tenure system, Arikshan Sinha (265) (269). 

Tree plantation recommended to prevent use of oowdung as fuel, Selhi (355), Ohose 
(383), Boy, S. K. (463), Roy, N. K. (486-7). 

Waste lands should be afforested, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Floods : opening of passages through railways recommended, Sinha, JJ. P. (206). 

Foddeb : {See also under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Agricultural Associations should distribute, Khan (460). 

System, see below. 

Waste land should be cultivatc'd, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Grass cutting permitted but not practised, Khan {idO). 

Gkazinq : (See also under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Deforestation sometimes caused by, Ghose (388). 

Deterioration caused by, (hbwn (417'8), futt caused by, Smha, IK P. (206), Arikshan 
Sinha (270), Khan (4«>). 
a Difficult question, Dobba, 65447. 

Diminution probable in future, Gibson (4i6-8j. 

Faeilitiea : 

in (’hota Nagpur, Oh<m (388). 
an Kxtensive as possible, Gibson (416). 

Granted freely, Khan (45i^). 

Inadequate, Arikshan Smha (260), Xarendra (itlX). 

Fees: should lx* high onougli to exclude inferior stock, Quinlan (127). 
by (foats and cattle destroys young shfx>t«, Foley (228). 

Grass catting pi'cfcrable, Qumlan (127). 

Landlords, obstruction by, Ankshan Smha (269). 

Manure, enormous loss of, caused by, Gibson (419). 

Rcstriction.s : 

Exclusion of unecononiK cattle advised, Qumlan (127). 

of the iicvcrcKt kind Justified to preserve forests, Qumlan (127) 65H10-2. 

BHage advised, Quinlan (127). 

Guards : corruption, Sinha, 1). P. (206). 

Management : local control suggested, Sinha, 1). P, (206). 

Prote<*tion, imptirtance of, in ('hota Is^agpur, Khan (451). 


RiBSBBVATlON : 

Methods not convenient, Sinha, O. P. (206) 66504’5. 

Necessary, Foley (227). 

not Popular, Stnha, D. P. (206) 66504-5, 66542. 

Rules should be relaxed, Xarendra (209) (411). 

Suspicious attitude of cultivators, Foley (227). 

Rights should be legally defined, GAwe (388-9) 07696, Poy, S. K. (463), Boy, N. A- 

mh 

8al trees in (liota Nagpur, Ghoae (388). 

MO Y 393 --4 
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R»aBBVATION— CO/tW. 

Khiyham trees : 

Planting recommended, Arikshan Sinha (265). 

Used as fuel, Sinfm, D. P., 66542* 

Staff : 

Inadequate, Quinlan (127). 

Training of subordinates at Veterinary College, Patna, Quinlan, 65819-23* 

System of firewood and foddcT supply should be rotational and in charge of village 
panchayats, Oibson (416) (419). 

Village plantations recommended, Sefki (355), Clhose (389), 

FRAGMENTATION, see under HOLDINGS. 

FRUIT, under AGMCULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

FUEL, see FniKWOoJ) under FORESTS, Cowduno uneler FERTILISERS. Fuel under 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

GANGA VISHNU, Planter, Muzaffarpore (37-47). 

AnMJMS’iri\TiON : 

Imperial research institute (like Pusa) should co-OKhnate Provincial research (37) 
65278-9. 

Puna, touch with (38) 65269, 6529r>-3C)0. 

AGRK'UbTrttAi. Dkpartment : representatives required, one in each thana (37) 65278-9, 
Aohk'ULTURal Inokbteoness : 

(Causes of borrowing : higher standard of life, sjanid thrift wavs, ceremonies, litigation 
(38). 

Extent of : 

not very General (38) 65314-5. 

Small holders largely affected (38). 

Insolvency, special measures to deal with, advocated (38). 

Land passing out of the bands of cultivators, <>5331-3, 65368-79. 

Mortgages, redemption of, special measures to deal with, advocated (38) 

Repayment prevented by improvidence and crop failure (38). 

Restriction oj* control of cr<^dit of cultivators; inexpedient (38 9). 

Sources of credit : land, and movable valuable properly (38). 

Usurious Loans Act ; 

.Application advocated (38). 

Ignorance of, among tenants, 65321-5. 

Agricultural Industries ; 

(’harka spinning : 

lining Adopted (40) 65334-43. 

Advocated (40)- 

Profite : about 1 anna for 3 or 4 hemrs work, 65338-40. 

Fruit growing : 

Agricultural lX>partment should devoto more attention to (40)* 
an Important agricultural pursuit (40). 

Health cotiditions, improvement of , devotion of spaie time to; 

Organisation under expert supervision necessary (40). 

Progress considerable (40). 

Agricultural Labour ; 

Attracting labour ; good wages effective (40). 

Migration : 

to Bengal during rice harve^sting sea.son (40). 

Prosi>erity of emigrants, 65332-3. 
to Purnea Distric t (40). 
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AamovLTUBAL LAJiom-^ontd, 

Shortage : 

Caused by : migration to industries, poor return from the soil and dismcUfiailoii 
for hard labour (40). 

IS General (40). 

AjitMAL Husbakphy : 

Breeding, profitable, 65.351-6. 

Export of cattle to Bengal, etc., from M«/affarpore (40) 65294, 65351-2. 

Fodd<n* : 

Dry, shortage of ^40) 65280-2, 66364 7. 

Crops, 65364. 

Implements, improved : better cattle necessary for, 66294. 

Inadequacy of livestock (40). 

Pastures, common : shortage of, due to pressure on the land (40) 65354*7. 

Prices of plough cattle better in Bengal, 65351-3. 

Pusa sales, 65301 -2. 

<^0-OPBRATTON : 

Critioism of movement, 65313-20. 

Landholders’ inertia an obstacle (38). 


Oeops and (^hop Proteotion : 

Sugarcane : 

Price in8uffi(uent, 65272-4. 

Pusa canes very much better than indigenous (38) 65275, 65295*300. 

Demonstration and Propaganda ; 

Cultivators willing to adopt expert advice (38). 

Practical demonstration on cultivators* fields advocated (38) 65276-7, 65295« 
Sugar Bureau at Pusa : valuable services (38) 66295-300. 

Sugarcane : very successful demonstration, at Pusa, of improved varieties (38) 
65275-7, 65295-7. 

Wheat : successful demonstrations at Pusa (38). 
jEduoatton ; 

Adult ; demonstration farms advocated (38), 

Agricultural : 

after-careers, of students, often farming (37), 
great Demand for (38). 

Farms, demonstration, advocated (41). 
institutions, insufficient (37). 
in Middle schools, advocated (41). 
in Primary schools, advocated (41). 

Teachers : 

should be drawn from Agricultural classes (37). 

Supply insufficient (37). 

Teaching facilities, inadequate (37). 

Theoretical, advocated (41). 

Middle class youths, arc being compelled to work on the laud by economic prcssuie 
(37) 65307-13. 

Pay of graduates, 65344-7. 

^<?hoo1 farms : 

Advocated (37). 

District boards should control (37), 

should form part of Middle vernacular schools (37). 

Practical training necessary (37). 

Vocational instruction advocated (37). 

MU Y 393— 4a 
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FXET1UB1BB8 : 

Advertisement advocated (39). 

Artificial : Price difiionlty (89). 

Oovrdang, use of as fuel : 

Impossible to stop until a fuel substitute can be found (39). 

Supply insufficient, 65292-3. 

Wood*, increase in price (39). 

Demonstration farms advocated (39). 

Mu 2 afiarpore : increased use of manure (39). 

Oilcake best for sugarcane, 65291. 

Holdings : 

Cultivators becoming landless day-labourers, 65331-3, 65368-70. 

Fragmentation : 

Hindu law of successiuri a cause (39). 

Impossible to prevent (39). 

Sub-division: Poverty caused by (38) 65326-3.3. 

Implements : 

Cattle improvement necessary, 65294. 

Repairs, difficulty of (39-40). 

Soil depletion caused by use of improved implements (39) 65348-50. 

Tractors: more productive but land requires rest after using, 6534t>-5<‘. 

Ibrioation : 

Baya River ; 

practically Dried up (30). 

Neglect of, will be disastrous (39). 

Importance of (39) 65284. 

Muzaffarpore : inadequacy of irrigation in (30) 652hJ-4. 

Silting cauHing rivers to dry up (39) 65283-8, (55200. 

Wells: nature of soil in Muzaffarpore necessitales I»ri< k wall-, 652H0 

Land Tenuke : 

Cultivators becoming landless day-laboui-er^, 6533 1-3. 6536^-710 
Price of land IncreBsing, 65326-33. 

Rent : Hs. 10 or Rs. 15. 65304-6. 

Reseakch : 

Fodder preservation experiments al Pusa, 65365-7, 

Imperial Institute shcmltl co-ordinate jirovmeial rcseardi (.37). 

Stations : 

Inadequate (37). 

one in each Province required (37). 

Welfare of Ri ual P<»pi lvtion : Poverty caused by Hruallness of boldir.uis and 
dispossession of cultivators, 65326-33, 65368-7o, 

GHOSE, Tara Prasanna, Rancbi (373-407). 

Administration : 

Transport ; 

Motor goods services recommended (377). 

Railways : 

Cowdung, use of as fuel ; special transport facilities for coal recommended (383V. 
Fodder transport facilities necessary (386). 

Free travelling facilities for surplus lalmur recommended (388). 

Ronds : 

Agricultural Department should be consulted as to (377). 

Central road bonrd leoommended (377) 67600-1. 
not Deteriorating, 67829-31. 

Irrigation : roads can be utilised as embanlcments for storing water (377). 
More required for marketing (377) 67688*9. 
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AamcimruBAL Dbfaktmekt : Stai! : inmifficient (376-7). 

AOBXOtTLTITBAL iNDSBTBDSfEBS : 

Oauaes ol borrowing : Crop lailui!68» cattle disease and litigation (378). 

Cause of indebtedness : diseased minds of village people (389-90). 

X^egislation not recommended (379). 

Moneylenders not the cauHe of (389*90). 

Eepayment prevented by : crop failures, illness, litigation (379). 

Restriction or control of credit of cultivators not ref!ommended (379). 

Sources of credit : moneylenders and co-operative societies (379). 

AoRICULTUBAL ISTDirSTKIES : 

Basket making recommended (387). 

Co-operative aasistanoe recommended (391). 

Department of Industries should introduce (391). 

Employment on construction of roads, bunds, tanks, canals and wells recommended 
(387). 

Fruit growing recommended (387). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improvement of : 

Sanitary education and co-operative societies recommended (387). 

Industrial concerns moving into rural areas, not desirable (387). 

Lite culture recommended (387). 

Marketing arrangements necessary (387). 

Obstacles : lack of training and caste prejudices (387). 

Pi'?cieulture recommended (387). 

Poultry rearing recommended (387) 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with ; 

Oovemment help recommended (387). 

Rope making recommended (3871. 

Sericulture recommended (387). 

Study, intensive, neoessaiy (387). 

Tr.iinitig by Government experts necessary (387). 

AoRICULTUBAL LABOtTR: 

Emigration (387-8) 67699-703. 

Lalmur-saving machinery recommended (374). 

Recruitment for tea gardens of Assam, etc., from Chota Nagpur should be prohibited 
by law (387-8) 676924. 

Shortage in Chota Nagpur owing to very thin population aiid emigi'ation (387-8). 

Uii "ultivated land in Chota Nagpur should l>e developed by surplus labour assisted by 
^^.•ants of land, free railway travelling, housing arrangements and loans (388). 

Am^ial Husbandry ; 

Cattle breeding; co-opei*ative societies should meive breeding stock free from 
Ctovemmeiit farms (380) (394). 

Dairying : 

Milk, market for in towns (383) (386). 

Model diaries recommended (387). 

Fodder ; 

Crops recommended (381-3) (386-7). 

Importation suggested (380-7). 

{Shortage from February to June (387). 

Transport facilities necessary (386). 

Pastures: Common: 

Overstocked (386). 

Ploughing recommended (386). 

Enclosed : Absence of (386). 

Plough cattle : prices very high (378). 

Hilage recommended (386). 

Oafitax*, ATTiiUcrriNo of, to Agbioultubb : 

Demonstrationi practical, that farming can be made to^ pay, recommend^ (396). 
Impfovemeiits discouraged by : small return on capital invested, rent restriction, and 
prohibition of transfer of temtnoies in Chota Nagpur (396). 

Need ol capital, 67716-9. 
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Co-01»«BATION : 

Agricultural Department, assistance given by, 67727, 678J12-3. 

Cattle breeding ; Teaching recommended (386). 

Central Banks : District boards db.ould deposit funds witli (303). 

Credit societies : 

Economic condition of village people not much improved by (389-90) 67696. 

Long term credit : 

Length 10 years, 67804-11. 

Reduction of interest to cultivators to 6J by moans of loans at 3 per cent from 
Imperial Bank to Provincial Bank, recommended (377-8). 

Multiplication of, not recommended (394). 

Short term credit, pi-osent system adequate (377). 

Depart !^»fnt : should Con‘®ult organisations as to policy, 67764. 

District boards : 

should Assist welfare societies (393-4). 
take no Interest in co-operation, 67730-1. 

Education : 

Adult, aotneties recommended (374). 
of Members, moral importance of ^389-94), 67740. 

Education Department, no assistance from, in Khunti, 67728. 

Farming demonstration societies recommended (374). 

Federations : 

Organisation of, iioccssarj' (390) 67762-7. 

Subsidies from Oovernment and district boards recommended (393) ()7752-7, 
should iSupcrvisc welfare societies (391). 

Financial Adviser to Registrar, appointment of, necessary, 67758-62. 

Implements, distribution of, recommended (384-5). 

Irrigation recommended (380-1). 

Joint farming recommended (379). 

Land mortgage banks not recommended, 67763, 67803-4. 

Manure stoixss recommended (384). 

Minorities, (’ompulsion of, to come into schemes for joint benefit, recommend* i (394). 
Moneylenders, co-operator.s borrow’ from (378). 

Non -officials : 

entire l)c[»endence on, not desirable (393). 

Organisers, see heloiv. 

Objects: moral and economic (389-94) 67740, 67778-86, 67801-2. 

Organisers : 

lllib'racy an obstficle, 67791-800. 

Training in a Government institution recommended (392-3) 67 74 4 -6 L 
Work of (390-1) (393). 

Propaganda, importance of, 67720-6, 67768-72. 

Public Health Department, no assistance from, in Khunti, 07729. 

Registrar, constant change of, deiirecate^, 67766-7. 

Saie societie.*^, premature (380) 67828. 

Reed distribution stores recommended (384). 

Subsidiary industries should be organised bv (391) 

Veterinary work recommended (385), 

Welfare societies ; 

Arbitration of disputes suggested (391), 67699-703. 

Bulls should bo supplied to, from Government farms, (394). 

Concentration on, recommended (394), 

Credit facilities afforded, 67787-90, 67816-28, 

District boards : 

no Assistance given by, 67730-1. 
shquld Assist (393-4). 

Liability of members, limited and unlimited, 67787-90. 

Multiple societies recommended, 67774-7, 67816-28. 

Necessary in every village (389-90) 67708-72, 

Schools should be established with the help of (391) 67826. 

Staff, 67738-9. 

Supervision by Federations, recommended (391-2). 
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Cboi^ akd Orob Peotkctioh : 

Fodder crops recommended (381 >3) (386), 

Groundnut recommended (376*6) (384), 

Market facilities for improved crops necessary (383). 

Bice, dahia variety, successfully cultivated (384). 
jSeed distribution : 

Arrangements necessary (383), 

Co-operative, recommended (384). 

Wild animals, damage by: gun licenses, extension of, recommeiu^d (384). 
Cultivation : 

Rotation in uplands in Chota Xagpur (384). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Co-operative workons recommended (385-6). 
on Cultivators' own fields rec ommended (376). 

Failures, instances of (376). 

Groundnut and Sugarcane siu cessfully demonstrated in Khunti sub-division (376), 

Education : 

Adult: 

Cinema recommended (374). 

Co-o{)erative societies Tt^commended (374) (376). 

Agricultural ; 

Agricultural classes, small pereentage of, in high schools and collegc>, (364). 
in Schools recommended (304-6). 

Oompuhrory, in rural aieas, not recommended (395) 67697-8, 67740. 

(Do-operative assistance recommendcHl (374) (385) (391) 67826. 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture : 

Demonstration to prove that agriculture can l>e made profitable, co-operative 
farming societies with Government help, labour saving machinerv (374) 
67664-70, 67732-5. 

Moral teaching, imfxirtance of (374) (389-94) 67740, (>7778-86, 67801-2. 

Natures study rcHommeuded 
School farms recommended (396). 

System does not increase agricultural efficiency (394). 

Fertilise RH ; 

Adulteration ; Sealc<I bags re( ommeiuled (383). 

Artificial : 

Uecomineiided (383). 

Testing necessary (383). 

Co-operative distriliution recommended (383). 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel : 

(k)al, Hi>ecial tranB|X)rt facilities rtHommended (383). 

Tree plantations roeommendexi (383). 

Gypsum t successful (383). 

Natural ; shortage of owing to insufficient cattle (381-3). 

Oilcake not available owing to export of oil -seeds (383). 

Pro|)aganda : 

Co ojKirative, recommended (383). 

Sulphate of Ammonia : 

Co -operative distri bu t ion of ( 383 ) . 

Sucoessful (383). 

Finance : 

Land mortgage banks not recommended, 67763, 67803-4. 

Taccavi : through co-operative societies recommended (378), 

Forests ; 

Afforestation, systematic, recommended (389). 

Deforestation : 

Erosion caused by (389). 

Ramd, in Chota Nagpur (388-9). 

Soil deterioration caused by (382). 
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Fobests — conid . 

Grazing : 

Deforestation sometimes caused by (38B). 

Facilities in Chota Nagpur (d88)« 

Rights should be legally defined (388-9) 67095. 

Hal trees in Chota Nagpur (388). 

Village plantations on waste lands recommended (380). 

H01.DIKGS : 

Consolidation, obstacles to : conservatism and laws of inheritance (379). 
Fragmentation : causes loss of efficiency (379). 

Joint farming oo-operative societies recommended (379). 

larpLEHENTS : 

Co-operative distribution and sale recommended (384-5). 

Demonstration recommended (384). 

Manufacture should be assisted by Government reM^ards and subsidies (384). 
Ploughs : 

Improved, too heavy for cattle, light ploughs required (384). 

Price difiiculty (384-5). 

InaiOATioK : 

Buiids recommended (380-1). 

Chota Nagpur, importance of irrigation extension (380-1). 

Kanke system. 67736. 

Iteservoir and tank construction by co-operative effort recommended (380). 
Schemes suggested (380-1). 

Scope for vast extension (379). 

Wells, co-operative construction, recommended (381). 

Land I enure ; 

Landlords : 

Absentee, 67672-3. 

lack of Interest in agriculture, 67663-76. 

Propaganda among, rotJommended, 67669-71, 

Rent, 67812-5. 

Marketing : 

Crop improvement : marketing facilities necossaiy (383). 

Facilities not satisfactory (389), 

Middlemen : 

Number excessive (389). 

Profits excessive, 67678-9. 

Roads required (377) 67688-9. 

Subsidiary industries, marketing arrangements necessary (387). 

Weighing ; Neutral tallymen suggested, 67678-9. 

Beseaboh : 

Central Government should control and finance (374) 67677. 

Extension necessary (373-4). 

Provincial as well as central recommended (374) 67677. 

Staff : 

Increase recommended (374). 

Indianisation, efficiency should not he sacrificed to (373-4). 

Souls : 

Drainage : 

Co-operative drainage has improved soil in Khunti Bub* division (382 }• 
Necessary (381-2). 
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Soils— 

Erosion : 

Bunds recommended (382). 

Serious in Chota Nagpur (382). 

Forest destruction has led to deterioration of soil in Chota Nagpur (382). 

Kanhe (Joremment farm, great imfnovement of soil in (382). 

Rice ra^ or mndha disease due to poverty of soil (378) (382>3). 

Survey necessary (381), 

Vbtsbxkaby : 

Co operative assistance recommended (385). 

Dispensaries : 

Propaganda as to, recommended (386). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (386). 

Inoculation : 

Pi'cjudice against, removed by co-operative propaganda (386). 

Staff insufficient (386). 

Staff : insufficient (376-7), 

Training of men of goimln caste recommended (385) 67741-3. 

WlLFARB OF RuEAL POPULATION : 

Litigation : 

.^bitratioii, co-operative, suggested (391 ) 67699-703. 

Panohayat system disorganised (378-9). 

Moral standara of people, very low (389-90) (395). 

Population : very sparse in Chota Nagpur (387-8). 

Ranchi district : condition of the people most deplorable (396) 67699-703, 

^Surveys, economic : 

Co-operative assistance recommended (396-6). 

Recommended (396). 

Scope of enquiry (396-6). 

Welfare societies, see under Oo-opekation. 

ClIBSON, A. J., l.F.S., F.C.H., F.L.S., F.Z.S,, Conservator of Forests, Bihar and 
Orissi (410-9). 

(bh also LYALL, witness,). 

Animai. Hcsbandey : 

Fodder crops recommended (418), 

Plough cattle, improvement of, necessary (418). 

Stall feeding recommended (418). 


Fokjbsts : 

Afforestation schemes : 

Finance difficulty (417). 

Openings for (417). 

Agricultural purposes : 

Classihoation of forest (417-8). 

Policy of Government as to (417-9). 

Prior claim recognised (417). 

Area dangerously low (418). 

British India ; area of forest (418). 

Burning, control necessary (419). 

Conservation : 

to prevent Floods recommended (436). 
to increase Water supply (417). 

Deterioration : 

Caused by excessive graaing and unregulated felling (417) and burning (410)* 
Ihoston caused by (a164). 

Remedies (416^7). 
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GIBSON, A, J.-oono)d, 

Fokbsts— CO? l^d. 

Grazing ; 

Deterioration caused by (417-8). 

Diminution i>ropabl© in future (416-8). 

Facilities as extensire as XM)B8ib]e (416). 
in Forests, causes enormous loss of manure (419). 

System of firewood and fodder sup})Iy should be rotational and in charge of village 
panchayats (416) (419). 

GRAZING, vmhr ANIMAL HUSBANDRY and FORESTS. 

GUR. AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

HEALTH, «ee under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

HENRY, J., Lohat Sugar Works, I-obat (1-141. 

Administeatiok : 

Transport : 

Railways: Feedei lnie.s. extfjiNjon advocated (2) (6). 

Roads : 

Extension acUocatt^d (2) (5). 

Metal, very little, 64952-0. 

Repairs, fairly good, 64953-6. 

Tramways ; 

Attitude of local authorities to (2) (5) 

Extension advocated (3) (5). 

Private, Carrying good.s for the jniMie by, illegal (2) (5) 649;u.*41. 

Prohibitive terms (2) (5) fi4038«40. 

Agrioultiteal DEPAR'rMKiii : Servue^ ; Klficient hut inefieetive foi lack ol staft' (2) 
64934-6. 

AORlOrLTURAL I OEBTEUK ILSrt : 

Causes of lx)rr(iwing : crop failure, litigation, (eiemonies (3) 06015-0, land purchaM 
(3). 

Extent of : 76 per cent of cultivators (3), 

Moneylenders : 

Account method.s, eompljcaled (3), 05()]2, 

do not Harass cultivators, unless a quam 1 aiises (3) 06013. 

do not Seize land (3). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failure, litigation, ct^remonies, and usury (3). 
Restriction or control of cultivators, credit ; not advocated (3) 66014. 

Sources of credit : land of cultivators only (8). 

CO-OrEllATIOK : 

Credit societies : Best means' of financing and teaching ryots (3) (6^) 66020?1. 
Education, lack of, 66022-3. 

Implements, improved : should lie jiopularised by societies (6). 

Non-officials : importance of (6). 

Organisers, honorary : work of (6) 64963-7. 

Primary societies : numliers increasing, 66001-6. 

Supervision : necessary (6) 64966-71, 66001, 66022-3* 

Crops a^td Crop Protbotion : 

Pests : 

Borer causes great damages to sugarcane (4). 

Caterpillar causes great damage to rabi crops (4). 

Sugar oane : 

Bhoorli variety has deteriorated (1). 

Coimbatore oane replacing local Bhoorli (1-2) 64030-3. 

Cutting ; December to April deteriorates after 48 hourst 64972iHt» 64987 
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C&0P8 AKP Crop Protrotton— 

StroABOAirn : 

P«wa canes, distributed, 64981-2, 64988. 

Seed : 

Pusa cane setts, advanced i^iihout mterest by Lohat Sugar W orks 
64981-2, 64992-3. 04998-9, 66036. 

Sugar beet uusucot'SHful, 64983-4. 

CtTLTrVATIOH : 

Methods of ryots give poor but constant return (4). 

Poverty leads to poor results (4) 04961-2. 

Rotations ; financial obstacle to fallowing (4). 

BeMONSTRATIOK AJJP l^lOPAGAKPA : 

Continuous demonstration, advocated (2), 

Cultivators : const‘rvative (2) 64930, 65039-40. 
on Cultivators own fields, advocated (2). 

Ashe.s : used on a largo scale (4). 

Bones : export causes gnat I(V}h (4). 

Cowdung : used as fuel ( 4 ). 

Financial tlifficulty (4) 61948-50. 

Nitrate of soda : experiment (4) 04994-6, 

Oilcakes : too expensive, 64997. 

Finance : 

Cultivatum expenses : R.s, 15 for an acre in a favourable season, 05017-9. 

Taccavi : for Emergencies only (3). 

Holiunos : (Consolidation of : legislation to deal with minors, widows, etc , not 
advocated (3). 

Implements ; 

(Jatile too poor to pull iui proved implements (5). 

Co-operative popularisation suggestfd (5). 

Improved, almost unknoviii (5). 

Ibrioation : 

Embankments : dangerous (3). 

Lift : difliculty, 04947. 

Wells : inadequate (3) 64942-0. 

Lkuiat SuciAB Works : 

Agency system, 05041-2. 

Consumption of cane : 

Local only, 04987. 

17,000 niaunds in a day, 04976. 

Fertilisers : has not succeeded m distributing, 64994, 65035. 

Jaggery, not purchased by, 64985-6, tifiOOO. 

Loans made to ryots on condition that produce is sold to. 65000-10. 

Output of sugar ; 1 lakh in a good season, light brown, 04977*8. 

Price of imported sugar. Works dependent on, 06026-30. 

Seed : Pusa cane setts advanced to cultivators without interest, 04981-2,-04992-3, 
64998-9, 05035. 

Selling of sugar : by brokers, mostly consumed in the Punjab, 04979-80. 
Sulphitatiott process used, 65011. 

Supply of cane for, insufficient, 64976, 

Mabketino : 

Sugarcane : 

(Competition between mills and local market for gar, 64968-60. 
l^teriorates after 48 hours, 64973-4, 04987, 

Factories, limitation of number advocated, 64961-2, 66031-4. 
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Sugarcane : 

Price, fixed by reference to price of sugar, 64957, 65037-8* 

Quality : impossible to pay by sucrose value, 64921-9, 64988-91. 

Transport : lack of facilities adversely affecting prices of produce (5). 

Keseaech : 

Coimbatore Cane station : importance of work of (1). 

Sugar Bureau : importance of work of (1). 

Soils : 

Erosion by fioods (3-4). 

Reclamation : Instance of marked improvement (4). 

Veterinary : 

Department : successful (2). 

Inoculation : prejudice against, dying out (2). 

HEYCOCK, W. B., I.C.S., Commissioner, Patna Division (217*56). 

jSef also Foley's evidence (225-8), (253-6). 

Administration : 

Development Ofiicer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-o|)eratjve 
Departments (222) 66583-7, 66662. 

Local Self-Government, 66749-56. 

Transport : 

(\)mmunieations, district lK)ard8 “willing to spend money on. 66750, 66765-6, 66799. 
Hoads : 

Bullock carts excluded from part of the road in some aroa.s, f9179o-6. 

Cess ; District boards receive. 66797-8, 

Tax; 

on Bullock carts should be earmarked for roads, suggestion, 66780-1, 
66793-6. Provincial sugiiested, 66786-92. 

Aokicitltfral Department : 

Botanist and Chemist ; failure t.o fill the ^losts of, a retrograde policy (219). 

(>) -operation : 

Hegistrar, close touch with, recommended (220). 

Helations of departments, 66741. 

Development Officer should control \eterinary. Agricultural and Co-operative 
Departments (222) 66583-7, 06662. 

Expansion too slow (219). 

Functions, 66693. 

Marketing of produce, with assistance of co-operative societies, recommended (219). 
Policy in some resfiects retrograde (219) 66740. 

South of Province, work in, 66772-3. 

Staff : Inadequate (219), 

Training, 66638-42. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : Ceremonies, joint family system, inherited debts (220). 
Interest : 

High (220). 

Legislation to reduce, suggested (220) 66568-73. 

Me^isures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : 

Co-operation, the only practical method (220). 

Moneylenders, control indebted cultivators (220) 06712-3, 66733. 

Repayment prevented by : 

accumulation of high interest, excessive amount of loans (220). 

Sources of credit : Moneylenders and Co-operative Societies (220). 

Usurious Loans Act : us^ul as to previous debts of members of co-operative societies 
(220) 66568-73. 66712-3. 
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AoiOOVLTtTBA]:* LABOf^B : 

EmigrBUoiit 66754. 

K»xidaiiti Agreemente Act, inefifectivo, 66680-6, 66700. 
g$iortAgB : none in Patna Pivision (226). 

Wage$» uneconomic, 66680-5, 66700. 

AbIMAL HnSBAHDRY : 

Cattle breeding : 
in an Ex|>erimental stage (220). 

Farms : 

at Cuttack, proposed (220). 
at Patna being established (220). 

Fodder : 

Crops recommended (223). 

Shortage most acute in hot weather (223). 

Crazing : 

Common grounds ; 

Adequate provision of, impossible (223). 
of no real Help (223). 

Uneconomic cattle, breeding of, encouraged by (223). 

Waste lands, very little in Patna Bivision (223). 

Implements, improved: cattle unsuitable for heavy ploughs (222^. 

Jjandowners : not interested in (223). 

Stall feeding recommended (223). 

Unecx)nomic cattle : elimination necessary (223). 

Cc»- OPERATION ; 

Audit ; essential (223) 605(15, 66742. 

\gricultural De[>artments should work in close touch with Kegistrar (220) 66741, 
Credit societies : members often go to moneylenders (220). 

Dani/er of over -expansion without adequate inspecting agency (223-4). 
Development OflBoer should control Oo-oi)erative, Veterinary and Agr'culti lal 
T>epartra(mts (222) 66683-7, 66662. 

Emlxjzzlement, danger of (220) (223) 66566. 

Implements, distribution of, suggested (222). 

Irrigation, difficulty of, 66617. 

Liquidation : 66565-7, 66666-8. 

Marketing recommended (210-20). 

Members : cannot control their societies (223) 66678-0. 

Objects ; 66676-0. 

Panchayats : inclined to look to their own advantage (223). 

Progress : Deterioration in recent years (220) 66565. 

Public Demands Recovery Act, 66665-8. 

Sale .so<'icfcios : 

Kxtension urgently needed (224). 

Potato society in Rihar a great success (223) 66591-3. 

Seed distribution recommended (2i2). 

Supervision, inuxirtance of, emphasised (220) (223-4) 66565, 6(''742. 

(Jrops and Crop Protection : 

Fodder crops recommended (223). 

Impnivement : by experimental farms (222). 

Seed distribution : 

through Co-operative societies recommended (222), 

Farms rec ommended, 66715-7. 

Wild animals, damage by : jungle clenring recommended (222). 

De.mowstiiation and Propaganda : 

Court of Wards, model farm at Bettiah, 667(»3. 

Cultivators : 

Suspicious of innovations (219). 

Willing to accept advice (219) 

on Otdti valors own field recommended (219) 66647, 66711. 
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DEMONSmATlOK AND PROPAGANDA — GOUtd. 

Danger of demoustnition before improvement is proved to be auccesaful (219). 
Dceorationa (honours), giving of, to cultivators, auggeated, 66063, 66718-20. 
Failures : does not know of any (219) 66714. 

Farms, departmental, recommended (218-9) (222) 66643-6, 66716-7, 66723, 66774-6. 
Groundnut : successfully demonstrated in Chela Nagpur (219). 

Improvements, 667 H, 66721-2. 

Local demonstration recommended (218-9). 

produce rent system discourages cultivatora from adopting improvements, 66691-7. 
(^Vc wnder Land Tenure). 

Kicc : Diiliia variety suc( essfull> demonstrated (219). 

Sipaya Farm, 6()77l'.5. 

Sugarcjine, (Joimbatore, successfully demonstrated (219), 

Education : 

Adult : 

an IndirtMii molhctd of teaching children (218), 

Practical training by short couises on iarms recommended (218). 

Agricultural : 

Incentive: hope of tindn^g emphiynu ,it (217) 

KcAcniio otlkcrs. iralmng in tc<‘hnical agyu ultujc Miggcbtcd. 66638-42. 

Z.imindurs' soii« not attracted cAvintj: to land tenure system (J17-8) 60569-62, 

6670L7. 

Agricultural College, prcivincml, question of re-opeinng of : 

Affiliation to University, 66725-6. 

Entrance qualitication, 6(»728-30. 

Veterinary C'ollege, question of combination with, 66634-7, 6<'>72-} 

Compulsory : 

Act, jyermissivo, in force, 6fl696. 

Jlanki Union have adopted, 6659f)-7. 

Financial difficulty, 66595-9. 
not Uecoinmcndcd, 66594-9. 

Court of Wards encourages training of ininoi^, 66701.7. 

Di-trict boards in favoui of building schools, to the ditriineni oi other activities, 
6*6749, 66755-6. 

Klcuientnry : 

(‘oiirse. not long enough (224). 

Finance : funds inadequate (224). 

Illitenuy, relapse into (224). 

Management, cornmiltees difficult to And (224), 

Quality, poor (224). 

Schools not adequately supervisod (224). 
nVachers : 

not very (Competent (224) 66597, 

Supply inadequate (224) 66597. 
ii(»t sufficiently Widespiead (224). 

?»fiddie cla.ss youths, attraction of, to agrh'ultuK' ' 

1 M.ndlords should culti^ate their land (218). 

Ohstaetc : lack of cmploymi'iit (21 S). 

Nature study : in rural tracts not recommended (218). 

Sabour Agricultural College : 

Closing of, a relrogra<h‘ policy (217-9), 06552 - 8 , 66564, 66633-4, 66638-42. 66740. 
Employment of students : only Agiicultural Dcfiartment /217-8) 66554-7, 

(>66,38 42, 66727. 

Short courses : 

Agricultural class studimts (218). 
were not f^opular (217). 

Students taking 3 years course : 
not of Agricultural classes (218). 
insufficient Number attracted (217) 6672.5-7. 

jli>Xj>iNos : 

IVagmcntation : 

Difficulty of prevention, 66743-5. 

Efficient y lost by (220). 

Subdivision of x^^^^'P^iotary interests, excessive (221) 66648-9, 06733, 
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HEYCOOK, W. B. — oontd. 

Implements : 

Cattle : 

Improvement suggested (222). 

Unsuitability of, for drawing heavy ploughs (222). 

Co-operative distribution reeommendeil (222) 

Cost, difficulty of (222). 

IRIUGATION : 

Improvement, scope for, practically unlimited (25ti). 

Khora Valley project (255). 

Minor Works Irrigation Act, 00709. 

Orissa canals (255-0). 

Owners rates (254-0). 

Private systems : 

Control systeoL OOOttO-V, (iOOOO. 

Co-operative H(ihemt58, difficulty of, 00017. 

District irrigartioji boards not recommended, 00747-S. 

I^xtensive (221). 

(Eovenimcnt control would be beneficial, 00005, 00007-15, 00740. 
liand Tenure system causes neglect {Sec Land Tknueb). 
often Neglected (221) 00001-4, 06610, 00050-61, 00708-10. 

Ownership divided among many landlords (221) 00600, 00003-4. 

Supply of water, 06618-21. 

PrivaU‘ Works Irrigation Act, 60709. 

Sonc Canals (255). 

UniU'd' Provinces Bill of 1925. premature m Bihar and Orissa (266). 

Land 'rEsruE : 

Batai system, 00071. 

B(uigal Tonanov Ac t, 00737, 00745. 

Casli rents. 00050-01, 00778-9, 00782-4. 

Intermediaries Iwtweeii landlord and tenant, 00735-0. 

Lan<ll(»rds : 

do not ('uluvat.e (217-8). 

Illegal demands made liy, 00080-90. 

not InbTosted in agriculture (218) (223) 00559-03, 00003-4, 00701-7. 
are iirimarily Bent eolleetors (217-8) OtuOS. 

Sub-division, ex‘*essive, of proprietary interests (221). 

Permanent settlement, efleets of (217-8) (223), 0t>007-)5, 00017, 60003-4, 00669-75, 
Ot>734, 00740-8, 00767-71, 00777. 

Produec rents : 

Area, very large (221). 

Commutation wanted bv tenaiith but opposed by landlords (221) 66580-2, 06050-01, 
0077K-9, 007S2 4. 

IHsad vantages of system (221) 0tM74-82, 00050-01, 60009-75, 00091-9, 06782-4. 
Half the gross produce (221) 00574-82. 

irrigation adversely affe^D'd by (221) OOOOt), 00050-01, 00098-9, <16746-8 (255). 
Tenancy Hill, 00700. 

Ti’ansfer of tenancies not. free, <»0<i8t)-9t). 00731-2. 

Marketing : 

Agricultural Department should assist luitivators (219), 

Co-operaltve, ivctnnraended (219-20) (223) (AVc vSale Societies Co-operatdjn). 

Improvement : ^considerable, net essary (223), 

Vetkhinauv : 

College ai Patna ; qu 'st^on of corabinnig with province 1 agricultural college if 
latter re-opened, 60633 7. 

Contagious diseiises : 

Legislation, eompuiaory, time not ripe for (222). 

Obstacles to dealing w^ith, ignorance and prejudice (222;. 

Department : exjmnsion too slow (220) 06738-9. 

Development Officer sViould control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-opt^rative 
J^partments (222) C0583-7, 60062. 
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Dispensaries : 

Control : 

is by District boards and municipalities (222) 667504. 

Provincial compared with local (222). 

System working fairly well (222). 

Expansion not sufficiently rapid (222). 

Finance : lack of funds (222) 667604. 

Inoculation : 

Local control removes prejudice (222). 

Prejudice against, being gradually overcome (222) 66688. 

Rinderpest, co-operation by Feudatory States suggested, 66588-90. 

Staff ; limited (220). 

Welfare op Rural Populatiotj : 

Hospitals : district boards in favour of, to the cietriraent of other activities, 66749,. 
66755-6. 

Population, too dense (223). 

HOLDINGS : 

Common farming system recommended, Khan (445). 

Consolidation : (aVcs also Fragmentation below). 

Advances might be made to purchasers of fragments, Dobbs (00). 

Co-operation, under that heading. 

Government estates, consolidation in, should l)o attempted first, Tuckey (284) 6CtH)0- 
13. 

quite Impossible, Atkins (18). 

Legislation suggested, Dobbs (60). 

l^iegislation to enforce conaolidation premature, Turkey (284) 66909. 

Legislation to facilitate exchange of small lu^lduifrs ie( ommended, Khun t445; 
OhstacIt'H ; 

Class di llenMU’CvS, Trtisad (163) <16356-9. 

Conservatism, Prasad (16,3) 66356-9, Ohost (379). 

Ignorance, (354). 

Inheritance laws, Dobbs (60). Turkey (284), Ghose (379). 

Interest, lack of, Turkey (284). 

Landlord.s, Prasad (163) 66356-9. 

Legal difficulties, Prasad, (163) 66356-9. 

Mutual distrust, Turkey (284). 

Narrow outlook of cultivators. Dobbs (60). 

Restriction on alienation, Turkey (284). 

Traffic in part bolding.s, Turkey {2M). 

Cultivators becoming landless day-laboiirer.s, Ganga Vishnv. 65331-3 65368- 
E'ttat.cs Partition Act, Dtl (303) 67032. 

Fragmenfation ; (tSee also Consoltdatkin above). 

Bad results of, Atikshan Sinha (261-2) (271). 

Cottage industricH to relieve pressure <»n land recommended, Sethi (353) 

Difficult to prevent, Foley (225), Heycock, 66743-5. 

Education as to fragmentation necessary”, Turkey (284), Sethi (353-4). 

Efficiency lost by, Heyrork (220), ImI (.302-3), Ghose (379i. 

Hindu law of succession a cause, Ganga Vishnu (30). 
rmpossible to prevent, Ganga Vishnu (39). 
lucre Turkey (283). 

Inevitable, Hinka, D. P. (204) 66497-50], 665,35-6. 
lAsgi station : 

Necessary, Arikshan Sinha (262). 

Recommended. /-«/ (303) 67032 ; not rei ommonded, Sethi (354). 
very .Marked, Turkey (283). 

Poverty caused by, Ganga Vishnu (38) 65326-33, 

r-nb-di vision of estate.^ encourages excessive sub-division of holdings, {i’25), 
8!ub-di vision of proprietary interests, excessive, Ffeycock (221) 0664H-9, 66733, 

Tenancy Acts should Ijc amended to prevent fragmentation^ Narendra (4o9). 
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Inheritance laws* legislation necessary, Khan (445). 

Joint farming : see under CO-OPERATION* 

Lar|;e scale farming recommended, Khm (445). 
liOgislation : 

as to I^dlords recommended, Prasad (163) 66356-9. 

to deal with Minors, widows with life interests, persona legally incapable, alienation 
and dissentients and to keep disputes out of the courts, not recommended*-*£/eaf.v 
(3), recommended, Arikuhan fiinha{2^2)t not called for, Praead (163), noi 
necessary, Khan (445). 

Partition Act, revision suggested, Foley (225). 

Statistics, Tuckey (283-4) (287-8) 66940-7. 

HOSPITALS, aee under WELFARE OP RURAL POPULATION* 

HYGIENE, »ee under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 


IMPLEMENTS : 

Blacksmiths* shops necessary, Atkina (20). 

Capital, lack of, prevents use of expensive modern implements, Khan (440-1). 
Carpenters* shops neoessaiy, Atkina (20). 

Cattle unfitto pull improved implements, Henry (6), Oanga ViahnUt 65294, Heycork 
(222), Narendra, 67881-5. 

Cliff, Deputy Director in N. W. Bihar, work of, Dobbs, 65438. 

Co-operative : see Implements under CO-OPERATION. 

Cost, difficulty of, Heycock (222). 

Cultivators* conservative habits, Lot, 67036-9. 


Demonstkatiow : 

Recommended, Okoae (384). 

on Village farms recommended, 8eihi (357). 

Engineering Section of Agricultural Department, should take up improvement of, Setht 
(357) 67644, 

Hire-purchase system recommended, Atkina (20), Sinha, D. P. (205), 

Hiring of costly implements from co-operative societies, recommended, Stnha, D, P, 
(206). 

Hoe, Indian : the only implement for sale in bazaar, Atkina (20). 

Importation, on account of cost, not recommended, Narendra (410). 

Improvement, unkno'am, Henry (6). 

Instalment system recommended, Sethi (357). 

Labour-saving machinery, Sinha, D. P. (199), Ohoae (874), 67664-76, 67732-5. 

Loans, co-operative recommended, Khan (447). 


Manufaotubb : 


Government rewards and subsidies recommended, Ghaae (384). 

Local, difficult owing to high cost of materials, and village smiths and carpenters 
being driven to the towns, Narendra (410) 67841-4. 

Mass production : ^ 

Difficulties of, Dobba, 65439-41. 

by Private enterprise recommended, Seth*, 67644-7. 




Plouqhb : 


Country j^oiighs generally used, Arikahan Sinha (266), Sethi (357). 
Improved, too heavy for cattle, O&oae (384). 

Improvement of, DMa, 65438, importance of, Sethi (357). 

Iron, recommended, Khan (447). 

Iron mould-board : 

Advised, Atkina (19). 

being Adopted, Atkina, 65167-9. 

Light, deep tilling, required, Okoae (384). 

Heston, not found satisfactory, AlrtljsAan Sinha (266). 

Punjab iron plough used, Sdhi, 67645, 

Satml recommended, Khan (447). 

t393— 5 
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Poverty prevents use of implements end machinery, Nartndra (410)« 

Price difficulty, Sinhd, D. P, (204), Sethi (357) 67644-7, Ohoee (884-6). 

Repairs, difficulty of, Ganga Vishnu (39-40), Narendra, 67881-6. 

Be^aroh necessary, SinhUf D, P, (199).* 
no Selling agency exists, Atkins (20). 

Soil depletion caused by use of improved implements, Oanga Vishnu (39) 65348-60. 
Spare parts, selling agencies necessary, Atkins (20). 

Tacoavi loans recommended, Narendra (408). 

Tractors : 

Bullocks not supplanted by, Atkins, 66246-8. 

more Productive but land requires rest after using, Ganga Vishnu, 66349*60. 

INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS, moving into rural areas, under AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT, under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
INOCULATION, .see undf^r VETERINARY. 

IRRIGATION ; 

Agricultural Department, special irrigation section recon mended, Hoy, S. K. (402). 
Bay a River ; 

practically Dried up, Ganga (39). 

Neglect of, will be disastrous, Ganga Vishnu (39). 


Bunds ; 

in Chota Nagpur ; 

Recommended, Roy, S, K. (462) 68243-8, 68289-90, Roy, iV. K. (486-6). 
Successful, examples of, Roy, S. K. (462) 68243-8. 

Heconimended, Ghost (380-1). 

Sahgrarni bund from Bettiah to Hajipur should be cut, Arikshan Sinha (264) 
66834-9. 

<^anals in Orrissa not recommended, Karendra (409). 

Chota Nagpur, importance of irrigation extension, Ghose (380-1). 

Control of, bv zamindars leads to oppression of the poor, Sinfta, 1). P, (204) 
6()537.40. 

Co-OPKRATiVB : see IRRIGATION under CD-OEERATION. 

Dstribution : • 

in Bihar satisfactory, Sarup (310). 
in Orissa, very wasteful, Bery, 67105-8, Sarup (310). 

District bc»ards might keep boring plants, Sinha, M. S. 66984-6. 

Drainage, see under SOILS. 

Embankments : dangerous, Henry (3). 

Extension : 

Importance of, Sethi (364). 

Little scope for, Bery, 67093-5, 67166-71, 67181-4. 

Vast scope for, Roy, N, K. (485). 

Extent of, Turkey (284-6) (289) 66931-6, 66950. 

Finance : list of works prevented by financial difficulty, Foky (226) (263-4). 

Floods : See under SOILS. 

Government assistance suggested, Sinha, J/. S. 66984-6, 66989-90. 

Importance of, Ganga Fw/mw (39) 66284. 

Improvement, scope for, practically unlimited, Heycock (266). 

Kanke ; bunds advocated, Dobbs (60-2). Bysteni, Ghose, 67736, 

Khora Valley project, Heycock (266). 

Landlords, obstruction by, ArikshMn Sinha (262-8). 

Land tenure as affecting irrigation, Tuekey (279) 66868-70, 66889. 

I4iws : Minor and Private Irrigation Works Acts of 1922, no work carried out 
under, Sinha D. P. (204). 

Legislation : 

Necessary to bring irrigation under public control, Sinha JD, P. (204). 

Recommended, Arikshan Sinha (262-3). 
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IRRlOATION-^oontd. 

Lot ; 

Difficult, Hmry^ 64947* 

Iron wheel, etc., recommended, Sethi (354) (357), Khan (445). 

Persian wheel recommended, Khun (445). 

Hihor Works : 

Bihar, Bery, 67172-3. 
small Canals, Dobbs (60). 

Contour emlmkments, Dobbs (60). 

Irrigation Department responsible only lor schemes referred to it, by civil a it bor't • 
ties, Btry, 67099. 

Irrigation Act, Heycock, 66709. 

Openings for, Tuckey^ 66881-8. 

Obstacles : 

Apathy of landlords, Dobbs (60) 65432-3, 65522-4. 

Fixed cash rents, Dobbs, 65522-4. 

Inheritance laws, Dobbs, 65522. 

Smallness of holdings, Dobbs (60). 

Overseers should be appointed, Dobbs, 66427-31. 

Propaganda, Bery, 67099-104. 

Muza6arpore : Inadequacy of irrigation, Oanga Vishnu (39) 65282-4. 

Obstacles ; finance and lack of definite policy. Boy, N. K, (486). (^ee also under 
MnroB Works above.) 

Orissa, a loss lieing iiUMirred, Bery, 67157-8. 

Orissa canals, Htycoek (255-6). 

Owners rates, He.ycoch (254-6). 

Permanent settlement ; 

as Affecting irrigation, Tucksy, 66868-70, 66965-9, Bery, 67186-91. 

Prevents improvement, FoUy (226-6) (253-4). 

Persian wheels suggested, Sarup (310), Kkan (445). 

Private, Tnchty, 66931-6, Bery, 67176-7. 

Privatk 8rsT£M6 : 

Control system, Heyrnrk, 66600-7, 66609. 

<V).operative schemes, difficulty of, Heycock, 66617. 

District irrigation lK)ards not recommended, Heyayck, 66747-8, 

Extensive, Heyro''k (221). 

Goveniment control w'ould be l>eneficial, Hcycoek, 66605, 66607-15, 66746. 

I.rfjnd tenure system causes neglect {See Land Tknurb). 

often ^V.glected, Heycor.k (221) 66601-4, 66616,66650-61, 66708-10. 

Ownership divided among many landlords, Heycock (221) 66600, B660.H-4. 

Supply of water, Heycock, 66618-21. 
very Valuable, Heycock (221). 

Private Works Irrigation Act, Heycock, 66709. 

Pumping stations with pipe lines from rivers in North Bihar 8Ugge.sted, Atkins (18). 
Rainfall ; 

Average 60 ins., but not well distributed, Sethi (354). 

Bery, 67165-70. 

Rates, Bery, 67167-64, 67178. 

Research as to easy methods necessary, Sinha, D. P, (199). 

Rbskrvoirs : 

Investigation necessary, Khan (445) (451). 

Recommended, Lai (303), Qhose (380), Roy, N. K. (485), 

River training recommended, Lai (303). 

Rivers, drying up, Ldl (303) 67033-5, 67044-6. (^r#’ Floods under SOILS.) 

Ryots should be encouraged to make their own irrigation works, Tuckey (285). 
Salijjprami bund from Bettiah to Hajipur, should be cut, Arikshan Sinha (264) 66834-9. 


SOHXMRS : 

in Chota Nagpur suggested, Boy, N. K, (485). 

Soope lor sii^, Sarup (309-10). 

Suggested, Ltd (303), Sinha, M. 8. (298) 66981-6, Qhose (380-1). 
Nto Y 393~-5a 
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Scope for, great, 05185, OAose (379), 

Silt, see urSer SOWS* 

Siltiiu^ causing rivers to dry up, Ckinga Vtshnu (39) 65283-8, 65290. 

Son Canals, Heycock (255), Bety, 07186-91. 

Son canals area waterlogged, Ihhbs, 65626-30, 

Survey, Bery, 67179-80. 

Tanks : 

in Bihar, Sarup (310). 

not Feasible in North Bihar, Atkins (18) 65185-6. 

ill Orissa silted up and brought under cultivation, Sethi (354). 

Kecommended, Gkose (380). 

Tribeni canal, no scope for extension, Bery, 67192-4. 

United Provinces Bill of 1926, premature in Bihar and Orissa, Heycock (256). 
Wastage, Sarup (310). 

Water requirements of crops should be investigated, Khan (445). 

Wells : 

Agricultural Department responsible for sinking, Bery, 67096-8. 

Co-ojierative constniction, recommended, Ohose (381), 

Inadequate, Henry (3) 64942-6. 

in Muzaffarpore, imture of soil necessitates brick walls, Gonga Vishnu^ 65289. 

Scope for, unlimited, Roy, N. K, (486). 

Tube, research ne<)essary, Roy, N. K, (486). 

JOINT-FARMING, under CO-OPERATION. 

KHAN, Moulvi Saiyid Muhammad Ahsan, Zamindar and Secretary of the Barb Agri- 
cultural Association, Barh, District Patna (440-66), 

Abminisiration : 

Chamber of Agn<*iilture, all-India, central, recommended (441), 

Pusa Agricultural Research InstituU* ; 

Cattle breeding, successful work (449). 

Control of provincial departments by, recommended (443-4) 68210. 

Experts from, should take the place of provincial experts (443). 

Staff should be increased (444). 

Transjiort. ; 

Railways, freights for agricultural requisites should be reduced (444). 

Roads,* rural, for cart traffic necessary (444). 

Steamer), freights for agricultural requisites should be reduced (444) (451). 
AORIC0LTXJEAL DEPARTMENT ; 

Agricultural associations, control by Department recommended (443). 

Experiments by, have led to great improvement (443). 

Finance inadequate (444). 

Services inadequate (444). 

Staff: 

Inadequate (440). 

Sympathy with cultivators necessary (440). 

Teachers should be supplied by (443). 

AORlOtrLTURAL INDEBTEDNESS : 

Causes of borrowing : crop failure and other calamities, extravagance (444). 
Mortgages : 

Non-terminable should be prohibited (444). 

Right of cultivator as to, should be limited (444). 

Repayment prevented by : Extravagance and high interests (444). 

Restriction of cultivators' credit by limiting right of mortgage and sale, recommended 
(444). 

Sources of credit : moneylenders and prosperous cultivators (444). 

Usurious Loans Act recommended (444). 
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Aobicultitbal Industries ; 

Go-operation si^gested (^9). 

Cottage industries, organisation of, by Industries Department, recommended (450). 
Fruit growing: research necessary (441). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improving : village societies and propa- 
ganda recommended (450). 

Implements, agricultural co-operative manufacture of, recommended (450). 
Industrial concerns, moving into rural areas recommended (450). 

Poultry ^ring, religious prejudice (450). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with: 

Gk)vernment assistance recommended (450) 68228-31. 

Study, intensive, recommended (450). 

Aokicultubal LABOrTH ; 

Kamai system : 
should be litwised (450). 
is not Serfdom, 68198-202. 

Labour colonies, recommended (450). 

Shortage ; 

Migration causes (450). 

Subsidiary industries would not aggravate, 08228-31. 

Uncultivated land, development of : Grants of land, good wages and labour colonies 
r(»coramended (450). 

Wages, should lx* systematised (450). 

AKIHAL HuSBANDliY : 

Cattle breeding : 

(Jo-ojK'rative societies recommended (462) 68219-21. 

Uross-bre/cding with cattle from Punjab n-commended (449), 

Dual purpose aim recommended (449). 

Pusa, successful work (449). 

Staff, Government, should l»e imreased (449). 

Cattle insurance co-operative societies retommendtxl (452). 
l>airying : 

Milk supply : co-operative societies recommended (449). 

Schools recommended (449). 

Fodder : 

Crops recommended (449). 

Shortage from July to l)eceml>er (449). 

Varieties used (449). 

fjandowners : propaganda to lead to greater interest, recommended (449). 
Pasture, enclosed, absence of (449). 

Silo ; 

Recommended (446) (449). 
not l^sed cultivators. 68196-7. 

Capital, Attraotino or, to Agriculture: 

Agricultural association, alMndia, recommended (453). * 

Decorations (honours) for capitalist, agriculturists, recommended (453). 
Improvements discouraged by la<'k of confidence in swuring adequate return from 
capital invested (453). 

Co-operation : 

Agricultural Association at Barh, 68212-21. 

Agricuitural organisation societies ; 

Control by Agricultural De|)artraent. recommended (443). 

Recommended (440) (460-1) (453) 68192, 68203-9. 

Subsidies from Government recommended (440) (443). 

Cattle breeding societies recommended (452), 

C’attle insurance societies recommended (462). 

Consolidation of holdings societies recommended (462). 

Credit societies : 

Deposits, landlords and bankers should be persuaded to make (452). 

Loans from Government* free of interest, recommended (461). 
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Co- OPEBATION — COtUd* 

Demonstration and propaganda work recommended (440). 

Improvements societies recommended (452). 

Implements : 

Distribution of, recommended (447-8) (462). 

Loans for purohase of, recommended (447-8). 

Interest, reduction recommended (441) (462). 

Joint farming societies recommended (462). 

Milk supply societies recommended (449). 

Minorities, compulsion of, to join in schemes for the common benefit, recommended 
(452). 

Objects achieved to a great extent (462). 

Purchase societies should bt‘ increased (462). 

Sale societies ; 

Mismanagement in the past (462). 

Recommended (461). 

Seed distribution recommended (441) 68217-8. 

State Co-operative Bank : recommended, branch in every village de8irable'(444). 
Subsidies from Government recommended (461). 

Supervision inadequate (462). 

Ceops and Ceop Peotection : 

Pests : inadequate attention has been given to (447). 

Seed distribution co-operative recommended (441) (446) 68217-8 
Wild animals, damage by : 

Fencing recommended (447). 

(jun licenses necessary (447). 

Serious (447). 

Demonstkatton and Propaganda : 

Agricultural associations should be utilised (446) (44.‘{). 

Cinema recommended (444). 

Co-operative assistance recommended (440). 

Cultivators, sympathy with, necessary (440) (446). 

Decorations (honours) for Cajiitali-st agriculturists, recommended {4.". 3^. 

Farm at Patna failed (443). 

Field demonstrations recommended (443). 

Indigenous methods recommended (440-1). 

Landlords should help (443). 

Simplicity, im|)ortance of (443). 

Vemacular, recommendod (443). 

Education : 

Adult : Evening s( hools, peripatetit* lectures and piopaganda recommended (442)* 
Agricultural : 

After-careers of student s, very few openings, mainly Goveniment service (442). 
Attendance disappointing (442) (453). 

College necessary (442) 68193-6. 

Institutions inadequate (441*2). 

in Middle schools, teaching of scientific agriculture recommended (462). 

Practical farm training recommended (442). 

in Primary schools, as a comjiulsory subjent, recommended (462). 

Pupils, very small pro|X)rtion belongs to agricultural classes (442). 

Sabour College, closing of, regrettable, 68193-5, 68211. 

Schools recommended (442). 

Short courses for sons of landlords recommended (442). 

Stipends, etc., for boys of agricultural classes 1 ‘ecommendod (442). 

Teachers : 

should be drawn from agricultural classes (442). 

Agricultural Department should supply (443), 

Itinerant, recommended (462-3). 

Supply insufficient (442). 
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EotroATXOv — cantdt 

Atteudanoe^ mall proportion of boya in fourth class, due to their having to work 
(453). 

Compulsory, recommended (453). * 

Finance from Government recommended'(443). 

Middle class youths, attracting to agriculture : 

Preference for Government appointments should be given to applicants trained in 
agriculture (442). 

Nature study recommended (442). 

School farms and school plots recommended (442). 

Universities : 

Degree course in agricultural science and rural economy recommended (452). 
Rural economy, have aroused very little interest in (462). 

Fxbtiusxbs : 

Adulteration : legislation suggested (446). 

Artificial : cost ^ffioulty (446). 

Co-operative supply recommended (446). 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel : purchase by agricultural associations recommended (446). 
Gypsum, great demand for, in Bihar (446). 

Research necessary (446). 

S(H)t recommended (446). 

Tank mud recommended (446). 

Finance : 

Co-operative State Bank recommended, branch in every village desirable (444). 
Taccavi : Co-oi)erative banks preferred (444). 

Forests : 

Afiorestation, openings for, in Bihar (461). 

Deterioration has caused erosion in Ohota Nagpur (451). 

Firewood : Agricultural associations should distribute (450). 

Fodder : Agricultural associations should distribute (450). 

Grass cutting permitted but not practised (450). 

Grazing : 

Deterioration not caused by (450). 

Facilities granted freely (450). 

Protection, imiJortance of, in Chota Nagpur (451). 

Holdings ; 

Common farming system recommended (445). 

Consolidation : legislation to facilitate exchange of small holdings recommended 
(445). 

Inheritance laws, legislation necessary (445). 

Largo scale farming recommended (^5). 

Legislation to deal with minors, widows, etc., not necessary (445). 

Implements ; 

Capital, lack of, prevents use of expensive modem implements (440-1). 
Co-operative distribution recommended (447-8). 

Loans, co-operative recommended (447). 

Ploughs, iron, recommended (447). 

IBBIQATION : 

Drainage of low-lying lands of Bihar, system should be devised (445). 

Lift : Rabat pump or Persian wheel recommended (445). 

Reservoirs, investigation necessary (445) (451). 

Water requirements of crops should be investigated (445). 
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Lakp Tbkueb : 

Produce rents : Commutation has improved the position of oultivatom (453)* 
Mabkxtikg : 

Agricultural associations should form a trading federation (451 ). 

Co'Oj^ration recommended (451 ). 

Facilities not satisfactory or adequate (451). 

Grading recommended (451 ). 

Information, placing of, at disposal of cultivators, etc., recommended (451). 
Middlemen : 

Commissions excessive (451). 

Dupe cultivators (461). 

Kbseabch : 

Fruit growing, reseAroh as to, recommended (441). 

Indigenous methods should be improved (440-1). 

Organisation, improvement of, necessary (44(>). 

Staff inadequate (440). 

Soils ; 

Alkali lands, reclamation by gypsum, under-draining and flooding (445), 

Drainage, imix)rtanoe of (445). 

Erosion : bunds recommended (446). 

Flooding : 

Deterioration of land by (446), 

Improvement of land by (446). 
lieclamation : 

Demonstration by Agricultural Department recommended (440). 

Subsidies recommended (446). 

Statistics : 

Village societies should be utilised to collect (453-4). 

Tariffs and Sea Freights ; 

Export duties on agricultural produce should be reduced (451). 

Import duties on agricultural implements should be reduced (461 ). 

Sea freights on agricultural implements and produce should be reduced (444) (451). 

Veterinary : 

Contagious diseases : legislation necessary (448). 

Department : 

Director of Agriculture should control (448). 

Finance inadequate (448). 

Services inadequate (444). 

Staff inadequate (448). 

Dispensaries ; 

Control (448). 

by District boards, not satisfactory (448). 

Provincial authorities, transfer to, recommended (448), 

Expansion inadequate (448). 

one in each Sub-division recommended (441). 

Touring staff, insuf&oient (448). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (448). 

Inoculation : 

Fees, none charged (448). 

Religious prejudice slowly dying out (448). 

Besearoh : 

Inadequate (448). 

Laboratory in each district recommended (441). 

Provincial institutions recommended (448). 
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VxrBnxtrAnY^onid, 

Serum : supply insufficient (448), 

Stafll : Vetennsry Assistsnts should be deputed to each village (441) (444). 
Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India, appointment recom* 
mended (448). 


WxLVAMB ov Rural PortrLATioH : 

Conditions as to poverty and ignorance appalling (440) (453). 

Grain, increased price of, has benefited cultivators (463). 

Health societies, village, recommended (452). 

Surveys, economic, recommended (453). 

KISAN SABHA, Ankahan Sinha, 66846-54, 66869-62. 

LABOUR, see AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

LAC, see AGRICULTURAL IKDUSTRISS and NORRIS. 

LAL, OURUSAHAI,M.L.C., Vakil, Bihar and Orissa (302-9). 

AaBiouLTUBAL Ikdsbtxdhbss : 

Bengal Tenancy Act, 67041-3. 

Causes of borrowing : crop failures, ceremonies, cattle mortality and litigation (302) 
67047-9. 

Damdopat, should be adopted (302) 67051. 

Interest : 

Rates 18 to 24 per cent per annum, 67020-5. 

Restriction recommended (302). 

Landlords, loans by, 67067-60. 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : enforcement of Usurious luoans 
Act, restriction of interest, adoption of principle of publicity as to 

interest restriction, compulsory repayment at threshing time (302). 

Mortgages : 

Non-terminable, should not be prohibited (302). 

liestriction not desirable unless holdings are made non -transferable (302) 67041-3. 
R<> payment : 

(.impulsion recommended (302) 67089-91. 

Prevented by ; keeping grain for better prices, high interest, bad storage arrange- 
ments, accumulated old debts (302) 67020-9. 

Restriction or control of cultivator s credit, suggestions as to (302) 67041-3, 
Sources of credit : moneylenders (302). 

Usurious Loans Act : 

Knforoement highly necessary ((K>2) 67(»30. 

Ignorance of, among cultivators, 67031, 67050-1. 


Ageicultural Indfstbibs ; 

Basket making carried on (304). 

Bee-keeping, ignorance of methods (304). 

Oharka for women recommended (304). 

Cottage industries not requiring valuable machinery recommended (304) 67040, 
Employment : large scale industrial concerns would not improve rural empk^yment 
(304). 

Instruction necessary (304). 

Lac culture, ignorance of methods (304). 

I.<eisure period : 

in Patna districjt some cultivators work throughout the year while others have no 
work from July to September (304). 

Obstacles : ignorance of methods (304). 

'Organisation of supply of raw materials and marketing recommended (304). 
Paper-manufacture from rice straw suggested (304) 67062-3. 

Pisciculture : villagers would not take interest in (304). 

Poultry rearing ; villagers would not take interest in (304). 

Rope-making carried on (304). 

'Sericulture, ignorance of methods (304). 

Spinning of cotton recommended (804). 

Study, extensive, not recommended (304) 67036-40. 
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AaBicxTLTUBAL Laboub^ wages in kind, 67054-62. 


Animal Httsbakdby : 

Fodder : Bice straw : 

Good, 67073-80. 

Paper making from, effect upon supply, 67052-3* 

Obops and Crop Protection, pests : caterpillar, 67083, 67087. 

Cultivation, notation, 67063-4^ 

Fertilisers, oowdung, 67066-7, 67072 ; green manure, sami or paddy, 67068-71. 

Holdings, Estates Partition Act (303) 67032. 

Fragmentation, causes great loss of Efficiency (302-3) ; legislation recommended 
(303) 670,32. 

Implements, cultivators’ conservative habits, 67036-9. 

Irrigation : 

Reservoirs recommended (303). 

River training recommended (303). 

Rivers, drying up (303) 67033-5, 67044-6. 

Schemes suggested (303). 

Land Tenure, Bengal Tenancy Act, 67041-3. 

Marketing : 

Storage of crops by cultivators waiting for better prices (302) 67020-9. 

Subsidiary industries : organisation required (304). 

Soils : 

Alkali land : irrigation recommended (303). 

Erosion, drainage, levelling, and ridging recommended (303-4). 

Improvement : methods recommendfKi (303). 

Reclamation, groundnut and til cultivation recommended (303). 

LAMBERT^H*, M.A.,I.E.kS., Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Grist a* 

BLAIR, F. R,, M.A., I.E.S., Ilt^puty Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orisi-a 
(316-34) (/See also FAWCUS, witness). 

Co-operation, educational work very small, 67246. 

Education : 

Adult : 

Literacy certificates not given, 67285-6. 

Night schools mainly, 67203-17, 67274. 

Supervision, 67359. 

Text books, the same as used in primary schools, 67283-4, 67360. 

Agricultural ; Experimental agricultural classes at middle schools propostHl, 07222-4. 
Banki Union : 

Attendance Officer, 67350-1. 

Compulsory primary education, 67198-202, 67250-4 (334), 

Compulsory ; 

Banki Union, see above. 

Contracting-in system, 67280-2. 

Demand for, 67225-6, 67273. 

Difficulty of enforcing, 67235-6, 67252-4. 

Experiments in, 67227-31, 67250-L 
Financial difficulty, 07355. 

Selective, 67299-300. 

Co-operative movement: doing very little (323)* 

English, great demand for, 67225. 
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LAMBEBT, H, A BLAIR, F« R^-contd. 

Ei)tJOATiON--con<ef. 

FemiJe : 

at Boys* schools, 67356*7. 

Impoi^noe of, 67217*20. 

Finance, 67301*4, 67306-16, 67319*31, 67353*5, 67363*75. 

Garjat State, experience in, 67237*45. 

Giants, conditions of recognition of schools, 67301*4. 

Hy^ene dificnlty in teaching, 67287*90. 

Le^ative Councirs favourable attitude, 67317*8. 

Literacy, 67277*9, 67285-6, 67296, 67361-2. 

Middle class, education of, 67247*9. 

Middle schools : shopkeeping classes prefer, 67291*5. 

Permanent settlement, in relation to educational finance, 67369*71. 

Primary: 

Attendance, 67232*4, 67237*45, 67264*7, 67269*72, 67280-2, 67296-300, 67352, 
Comparative expenditure on, 67363*8, 67372*5. 

District boards control. 67269-72. 67301-4, 67348-9. 

Fees, 67353*4. 

Free, financial difficulty, 67305-16. 

One-teacher schools, 67301-4. 

Pupils mainly from cultivating classes, 67291-2, 67295. 

Ratio between numbers of teachers and boys, 67301-4, 67352. 

Schemes, procedure as to, 67332*47. 

Statistics, 67232. 

Pxopaganda: 67273-4. 

Public Health Department, touch with, 67287-90. 

Teachers : 

Pay, inadequate, 67319-31. 

Supply inadequate, 67275*6. 

Women, difficulty as to, 67220-1. 

Text-books : 

for Adult and primary schools the same, 67283*4. 

Committee, 67255*63, 67268. 

for Urban and rural schools the same, 67358. 

LANDLORDS, sec under LAND TENURE. 

LAND TENURE : 

Baiai system, Heycock, 66671. 

Bengal Tenancy Act, Tuckey (278), ^Sinha, D, P., 66618, 66531, Heyci/ck, 66737, 66745,. 
Lai, 67041*3. 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of, Arikshan Shilia (262) (271-2) 66840-2. 

Cesses, illegal, imposed by landlords, Sinha, D, P. (203) 66614-8. 

Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, Tuckey (279) 66904*6. 

Co-operative movement, effect upon position of tenants, Tuckey, 66896*7. 

Cultivators becoming landless day-labourers, Qavga VuhnUf 65331-3, 65368-70. 
Dispossession of ryots, Tuckey (279-80), 

Firewood scarcity caused by law as to i ’.vnershjp of trees. Arikehau Shiha (265). 
Government’s ot>Iicy cnticised, Sinha, D, P. (197) 6661L8. 

Improvements of land di^>couragcd by present system, Sinha, D. P. (20'*) 6*^531. 
Inheritfvnce laws : discourage improvements, Dobb», 65522*4. 

Insecurity of, Tnckty (286*7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3. 

Intermediaries between landlord and tenant, Hcycack, 66735-6. 

Lakblobiis : 

Absentee, SHhi, 67528, OhoH, 67672*3, Roy, S, K. (457). 

Capita), see under that heading. 

Co-operation, landlords’ inertia an obstacle to, Gonga Vishnu (38). 
do not Cultivate, Heycock (217*8). 

Education of : 

Compulsion recommended, Roy, K., 68251-4, 

Lack of, Tuckey (286*7) 66890*1. 66898, 66921*3. 

Bhort period courses at provincial farms reciommended, Sinha, D, P. (200). 

Sons, Heycock (217*8) 66559*62, 66701*7, Khan (442). 
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Grazing : obstruction by, Arihshan Sinha (269). 

Illegal demands made by, Heycock, 66686 >90, 

lack of Interest in agriculture, Sinha^ D. P. (205), Heycock (218) (223) 66559-63. 
66663-4, 66701-7, Sethi (359) 65626-7, 67664-6, Qhoac, 67663-76, Narmdra, 
67837-40. 

Irrigation, control of, leads to oppression, Sinha, D. P. (204) 66537-40. 

Uans by, Lai, 67057-60. 

make grain Loans Avhich are beneficial, Prasad (162). 

Oppression of tenants, Dobbs (56) (66), Sinha, D. P. (203) 66517, 66637-40, Tnckay 
(280-1) (286-7) 66871-6, 66917-8, 66968, Dobbs (66) (See Rent-receipts and 
Thikadari, below). 

Propaganda : 

Among, recommended, 0/u)sn, 67669-71, Khan (449). 

By, recommended, Sethi (351), Khun (443). 

Are primarily Rent collectors, Heycock (217-8) 66708. 

Sawai system, Prasad (162). 

Sub-division, excessive, of proprietary interests, Hryrock (221). 

Mortgages, umhr AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

Orissa Tenancy Act, Tnchy (280). 

Permanent Settlement : 

Bad effects of. Foley (225-6) (263-4). 

Eery, 67186-91. 

Discourages improvements, Dobbs, 65522-4. 

in relation to Edxicational finance, Lambtri and Blair, 07369-71. 

Effects of, Ilcycock (217-8) (223) 66607-15, 66017, 66603-4, 66669-75, 66734, 66746-8, 
66757-71, 66777, Narendra (409) 67861-9, 67889-94, Tuckcu (278) (280) 66868-70, 
66920, 66965-9. 

Pradhani system in force in Santal Parganas, FoUy (225). 

Price of land increasing, Oanga Vishnu, 65326-33, Arikshan Sivha, 66823. 
Proprietors’ private lands, Tuckey (278), 

Relations l»etween landlords and tenants, a serious obstacle to agricultural improve- 
ments, Tuckey, 06898, 6692 1 -3. 

Rent : 

Amount, Ganga Vishnu, 65304-6, Atkins, 65264-7, Ghose (395) 678J2-5, 

Cash rents, Heycock, 66650-61, 66778-9, 66782-4, Dobbs, 65522-4. 
is Increasing, Arikshan Sinha, 66823. 

Produce Rent ; 

Area, very large, Heycock (221). 

Commutation : 

has Improved position of cultivators, Khan (453). 
question of, Tuckey (285). 

wanted by Tenants but opposed by landlords, Heycock (221) 66680-2, 66660-61, 
66778-9, 66782-4. 

Cultivators, legal occupancy rights not usually recognised, Tuckey (278) 66946-7. 
Disadvantages of svstem, Heycock (221) 66574-82, 66650-61, 66669-75, 66691-9, 
66782-4. 

Half the gross produce, Heycock (221) 66574-82. 

Importance of problem, Tuckey (278). 

Irrigation : 

Adversely affected by, Heycock (221) 66606, 66650-61, 66698-9, 66746-8 (255). 
Effect upon, Tuckey (279). 

Output adversely affected, Tuckey (278-9) 66921-3. 

Rental value of land : about 50 per cent of the produce, Dobbs, 65478-85. 
Rent-receipts not given, Tuckey (280) 66873-6, 66892-5, 66959-62. 

Resumption by superior landlords in the event of failure of heirs, liinders improvement 
of land. Roy, S. K, (469). 

Sub-division of proprietary interests, Tuckey (278) (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3, 
66940-7. 

Survey, Tuckey (281). 

System, Sinha, D, P, (208). 

Tenancies, Tuckey (283-4) 66946-7. 

Tenancy Acts should be amended to prevent fragmentation, Narendra (409). "" 

Tenancy Bill, Heycock^ 66760, 

Tenancy law, complicated, Tuckey (277-8) 66919. 
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Thikadan system, Tudcey (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3, 66965-7, 66962. 

Transfer of occupancy rights is subject to consent of landlord, Heycoeky 66686-90, 
66731-2, Tuchey (278-80), Qlme (395) ; should be conferred on tenants, Arikshan 
Sinha (261). 

Transfer of land should be facilitated, Dobbs (59). 

LITIGATION, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATIOH, 

LOHAT SUGAR WORKS, see under HENRY, 


LYALL, J. H., B.A., Officiating Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Orissa (416-29). (See 
also GI^OK» witness.) 

Administration : 

Transport : communications necessary to enable agriculturists to make full use of 
forests, 67896-7. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Lac culture, 67962, 67976. 

Paper-making : Sabai grass used, 68012-4. 

Rope-making, grass used, 67909-10. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle : number excessive, 67963-5, 

Stall feeding recommended, 68015. 

Forests : 

Agricultural purposes: 

Communications, improved, necessary for full use of forests, 67896-7, 67909, 
67915-7. 

Relations between forest officers and agriculturists. 67930-2, 68015-29. 

Area, dangerously small, 67918-22, 67966-70. 

Bamboo : village plantations common in certain areas, 67947-51. 

Burning : deforestation caused by, 67997. 

Charcot burning industry : 

Communications necessary, 67915-7. 

Failed. 67915-7, 68012. 

Classification, 68008-9, 

Conservation : * 

Catchment areas, 68005-7. 

Difficulty of, 67925-7. 

Legislative Oouncirs opposition, 67981, 67998-68000, 68020-3. 

Panchayat control discussed, 67925-7. 

Deforestation : 

Causes, 67997. 

Erosion caused by, in Chota Nagpur, 67933-43, 67982-3. 

Serious, 67978-83. 

Firewood collection allowed in forests in which grazing is prohibited, 67899. 

Grass : 

Cutting : 

Allowed but not practised, 67904-14, 67960-5. 

Fees chaz^, 679W-3. 

Propaganda suggested, 68015-29. 

Paper-making, ns^ for, 67909-11, 68012-4. 

Ri^-making, used for, 67909-10, 

Spear grass, ^10-1. ' 

OxnKing: 

Deforestation caused by, 67997, 

Diminution probable in the future, 67984-6, 
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Fees, 67901.3. 

Prohibited areas, 67899, 67976-7. 

Propaganda in favour of stall feeding recommended, 68015.29, 

Sheep, very little, 67987-8. 

Lac oulture, 67962, 67976. 

Leaves used as manure, 67928-9. 

Minor : 

Enclosure recommended, 67923-4, 67976-7, 

Estate agency duties of forest officers, 67971-5. 

Yielding charcoal, fuel and poles, spear grass, 68008-11. 

PanchayaU, control by, suggested, 67925-7, 68001-4. 

Private : 

being Destroyed, 67922. 

Control by Government suggested, 07592, 67994-5, 67998-68000 . 

Reserve ; open lands in, 67989. 

Rights, difficulty of defining, 67940-3. 

Sal tree, 67997. 

Service : 
l>utie8, 67971-5. 

Special, for agricultural areas, suggested, 67944-6. 

Twining, 67996. 

Timber forests, 67898, 68009. 

Village tree plantation : not practised, 67944-50. 

MALARU, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

MANURE, see FERTIUSERS. 

MARKETING : 

Agricultural associations should form a trading federation, Khan (451 ). 

Agncultural Department should assist cultivators, Heycock (219). 

Ammonium phosphate and Ammonium sulphate, marketuig organisation necessary, 
Dobbs, 65449, 65558-9. 

Cattle : export^ to Bengal, Oanga Vishnu (40) 65294, 65.351-2. 

Communications, lack of, hampers marketing, Sethi (352). 

Co-operative, see Mabketino and Sale Societies under CO-OPERATION. 

Crop improvements : marketing facilities necessai*)^ G/bee (383). 

Dalals, Prasad (164). 

Emplo 3 mient, rural, could be increased by organisation of markets, Sinka, D, P. (206). 
Exporters : wide activities of, Sinha D. P. (206). 

Facilities : 

Dobbs, 65448-51. 

Markets, no lack of, Sinha, D. P. (206), open markets necessary, Prasad (164). 
not Satisfactory', Prasad (164), Seihi (360), Ghose (389), Khan (451). 

Federation of village co-operative societies : 

Finance, Roy, S. E. (404) 68255-60. 

State control discussed, Roy, S, K. (464) 68249-50. 

Suggested, Roy, S. K. (464). 

Forward sales of crops before harvest, unfavourable to cultivators, Prasad ( 166). 

Fruits : railways, difficulty of distance from, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Grading recommended, Khan (451). 

Improvement, considerable, necessary, Heycock (223). 

Ineobmatiok being placed at disposal of cultivators, etc. : 

Government should distribute gratis, Sinha, D* P. (207). 

Ignorance of cultivators of price variations, Sinha, D. P. (207). 
as to Lac, recommended, Norris (479). 
absolutely Necessary, Prasad (164). 

as to Prices should he exhibited to cultivators at post offices, Sethi (352-3) 67517-8. 
Lac, Norris (477) (479). 
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UAUKms : 

no Lack ot, Sinha, D* P. (206). 

0^ markets necessary, Prasad (164). 

Village markets : 

Fertilisers, should be utilised to poimlarise, 8inha, D, P, (204). 
as to Food crops and vegetables satisfaoto^, Arikahan Sinha (270). 
as to Money crops, difficulties, Arikahan Sinha (270). 

Mipi>L£H£K : 

Commissions excessive, Khan (451). 

Dalals, Prasad (164), Khan (451). 
a Necessary evil, Prasad (164). 

Number excessive, Prasad (164), Ghose (389). 

Profits excessive, OhosCf 67678-9. 

Wbolsalers, Norris, 68332-4. 

Monsylendebs : 

as Middlemen, employ questionable methods, Atkins (21) 65261-3. 

Sale of produce to, at low prices, Sethi (360). 
of New crops, arrangements necessary, Ghose (383), Koy, N. JST. (487). 

Prices : 

of Lac, reduction recommended, Norris (479). 

Htabilisation of. Hoy, S, K. (463-4). 

of Sugar and sugarcane, see Sro arcane under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION* 
Purity of lac, Norris (477-8) 68331. 

<iuality would be improved by better marketing facilities, Ghose, 67678-9. 

Hoads, sec Transport belou\ 

Storage of crops by cultivators waiting for better prices, Lai (302) 67020-9. 

Subsidiary IN nrsTRiES : (See aha AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES.) 

Arrangements necessary, Sinha, 1). P, (2(^), Ghose (387). 

Organisation required, Lai (304). 

Prevented by lack of marketing organisation, Turkey (285), 66951-4. 
SuoARrANE : 

Competition between mills and local market for gur, Henry, 64968-60. 
Deteriorates after 48 hours, Henry, 64973-4, 64987. 

Factories, limitation of number advocated, Henry, 64961-2, 65031-4. 

Price, fixed by reference to price of sugar, Henry, 64967, 66037-8, Meyrick, 68121-6, 
68133, 68138-42, 68180-3, Ganga Vishnu, 65272-4. 

Quality : impossible to pay by sucrose value, Henry, 64921-9, 64088*91. 

Survey not attempted, Dobbs, 66448. 

Transport : (See under ADMINISTRAHOK.) 

Lack of, adversely affecting prices of prod me, Henry (5). 

Kailw^ays ; difficufty of distance from, in transport of fruits, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Hoads : 

Absence of, compelling dependence upon middlemen, Sinha, i>. P, (202). 
Required, Ghose (377) 67688-9. 

Weighing : Neutral tallymen suggested, Ghose, 67678-9, 

IVholesalers, Norris, 68^2-4. 

MATCHES. MANUFACTURE OF, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES* 

METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

MEYRIOK, N*, General Secretary, Bihar Planters’ Association, Ltd., Motihari, Bihar 
and Orissa (429-40). 
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Aobiottltttbal Depabtmekt : 

Pusa, work at, 68084-9. 

Sugarcane work inadequate (429) 68102-9. 

Aobioultttral Industries : Sugar manufacture : Government factories not 
recommended, 68074-9. 

Animal Husbandry ; Cattle breeding : Pusa cross-bred bullocks commended. 
68096-9. 

Bihar Planters* Association : 

Agricultural Department, no help received from, 68108-9. 

Indigo : 

Cess abolished, 68035. 68100. 

Medicinal use, 68040-2. 

Research in, the chief object originally, 68033-7. 

Synthetic, 68038-45. 

Capital, Attracting op, to Agriculture : 

Landlords* lack of capital, 68046-60. 

Planters* capital requirements, 68064-70, 68134-5, 68143, 68151-8, 68168-79, 
68184-9 (504 A). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Indigo, see under Bihar Planters’ Association. 

Sugarcane ; 

Cost of Production : 

to a European Planter in North Bihar, (604 A), 
to a Ryot in North Bihar, (504 A). 

Deterioration, 68127-9. 

Extension, scope for (429-30) 68102-33, 68180-3. 

Manure necessary, 68130-2. 

Outturn, 68138-42, 68147-60, 68161-8. 

Price, 68121-6, 68133, 68138-42, 68180-3. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 
for Small scale production recommended, 68144-6. 

Education : 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture : 

Planters’ capital requirements, see under Capital above. 

Finance : 

Imperial Bank of India should be enabled by Government to advanoe money on 
immovable property (429) 68046-53. 

Land mortgage banks recommended, 68051-3. 

Planters* captial requirements, see under Capital above. 

Research : 

Indigo, 68033-7. 

Pusa : 

Bullocks, 68096-9. 

Provincial Department’s work partly done by, 68084-9* 

Suggestions as to, 68032, 68094-6, 68144-6. 

SujW Bureau : 

Cable service valuable, 68080-3. 
veiy Efficient, 68084. 

Sugarcane : 

Central bureau controlling experiments recommended, 68071 
Extension lecmnmended, 68102-33, 

Farm, es^^mental, near Pusa recommended, 68032, 68094-5, 68144-6. 

Government experimental stations require more fun^ (4^). 

Publication of technical information recommended, 68072-3. 

Pusa, 68085-9, 68144-6. 

Tabiits and Sea Fbeiobts : Sugar, temporair import doty to prevent dumping, 
necessary (429-30) 68110*21, 6»80-3. 





n.-omid. 

DiBpemtari^ : 

BiBtHot boards do not provide soHiment funds (429) 08136-7, 68159-68, 

Expansion inadequate (429) 68136-7, 68159-68. 

Provincial control, transfer to, recommended (429) 68159-68, 

Tnooulation : cultivators willing, 68137. 

MIDDLE CLASS YOCTTHS, we rnuier EDUCATIOlf . 

MIDDLEMEN, ^ee under MAHKETINO. 

MONKYLENDKHS, w/i under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

MORTGAGES, under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

KARENDRA, BABU BIRBAR NARAYAN CHANDRA DHIR^ Garhmadhupur, Distric t 
Ciittaok (407-16). 

Administration : Hetrcmchment recororaetidod (409) (>7861-9, 67889-94. 
AoftiouLTi/BAL Department ; 

Prodts resulting from improved implements and matorialM shcmtd l)e examined 
(408). 

Services : not satisfactory (408). 

Aortcitltttrat. Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : deci’easiug yield from land, large families, increased cost of 
living (408). 

Creditors, ** close-fisted ” tix^atment by, depreciated (408). 

Measures for lightening agnculturo’s burden of debt : (’outrol of exports and imports 
and administrative wonomy recommended (408-9) 67861-9. 67889-94. 

AoHIODT.TURAL iNDrSTRlES : 

(Jottage industries recommend<xl (411). 

Leisure period ; cmltivator only works 6 months in the year (411). 

IVotection by import tariffs recjommendcMl (411) 67845-60. 

'fraiiting ncK^essary (411). 

Aukioultural Labour : 

Cost increasing owing to scarcity (411). 

Migration to towns causing scarcity (411). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls should be maintained by district boards and municipahtich (408) (4J0). 

Export of c^attle should be discouragcMi (408). 

Fodder, shortage in Orissa from March to dune and from August to October (410) 
67870-2. 

Pastures, common : 

Overstocked (410). 

Hhortage of (408) (410). 

Hilage recommended (408) (410). 

CitOFS AND Crop Protection : 

Flood-resisting cmps necessary (409). 

Fodder crops recommended (409). 

Wild animals, damage by : extension of gnu lic enses reroniiucndcd (410). 

Djsmonsteation and Profaganda : 

Farms necessary (407-8). 

Improved methods, etc., cost difficulty (408). 

Profits, possibility of increasing, should be demonstrated (407-8). 

D r 393—6 
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Education : 

Agricultural : 

after-oareers of students, not on the land, 67873. 

Indigenous methods recommended (407). 

Practical training recommended (407). 

Text books, should be used with caution (407). 

Compulsory primary education recommended (411). 

Nature study, school farms and school plots, as at present organised, are 
useless (407). 

System criticised (407) 67873. 

FKETmsBKs : Cowdung, use of, as fuel, due to shortage of firewood (409). 

Finance : Tacoavi loans for purchase of implements, suggested (408). 

Fokests : 

Afforestation necessary (409) (411). 

Cultivation on forest lands prohibited (411). 

Grazing: facilities inadequate (411). 

Kesorvation rules should bo relaxed (400) (411). 

HoIiDINQS : Tonaucy Acts should be amended to prevent fragmentation (409). 
Implements : 

Cattle not strong enough to pull improved ploughs, 67881-5. 

Co-operative assistance suggested (408). 

Importation, on account of cost, not recommended (410). 

Manufacture, local, difficult owing to high cost of materials, and village smiths 
and carpenters being driven to the toums (410) 07841-4. 

Poverty prevents use of implements and machinery (410). 

Repairs, difficulty of, 67881-6. 

Tacoavi loans recommended (408). 

Ibeioation : Canals in Orissa not recommended (409). 

Land Revenue (409) 67861-9, 67880-94. 

Land Tbnuee : 

Landlords, some lack interest in agriculture, 67837-40. 

Tenancy Acts should be amended to prevent fragmentation (409). 

Soils : 

Drainage necessary (409). 

Floods; (410) 67841-4. 

Tariffs and Sea Freights; Protection recommended (411) 67845-60. 

Veterinary ; 

Contagious diseases, legislation recommend<*d (410). 

Department: services not satisfactory (408), 

Indigenous methods : 

Co-ordination with Western methods recommended (408). 
should be Examined (407) (410). 

Research necessary (407) (410), 

Welfare op Rural Population ; 

Health improvement : economic improvement and spread of literacy necessalT 
Litigation (409) 67886-8. 

Population: large families causing proverty (408) (411), 

NATURE STUDY, »ee under EDUCATIOir. 



IN0EX 1^7 

XCNKHISy Mu, It* Blz^ctor and Bio^Ohemist^ Lao Eeneavoh Instiinte, Namkinsi 

( 476 - 82 )* 

Ck>'*OFSEA.TlOK i Lac central marketing agencies auggeeted (479) 68314-5. 

Lac : (See alao under AoRioirLTtnuL Industribs). 

Ceas (476) 68337-44. 

Co-operative organisation of village cultivators recommended (479) 68314-5. 
Ottage industry (477). 

Ooltivation^ suggestions for improvement (478). 

Finance : loans to cultivatorH suggested (479). 

Qovernments* Provincial : 
should give Assistance (478-9). 

Brood farms in Bihar and Orissa (479) 08345-6. 
importance of indiist^ (476). 

Indian Lac Association for Kosearoh : 

Committee representation (479) 68309-12, 68340. 

Finance (476) 68325-30, 68337-44. 
no Government control, 68340-4. 

Institute, 68307-8, 68313, 68320-3. 

Objects (476) 68331. 

Manufacture, small scale (478) 

Marketing ; 

Central co-operative agencies sugg^teri (479) 6811 14-5. 

Fluctuations (477) (479) 68350. 

Information as to prices, puhlication rtK‘ommondetl (479). 

Prices : reduction would be beneficial (479) 68:116-9, 68324. 

Purity, standards of (477-8) 68.331, 

Wholesalers, 68332- 1. 

Parasites, research as to, necessarv, 68347-9. 

8vnthetic (476-7) (479) 68:116-9, tkl32-4, 6H351-2. 

'Free hosts, 68.321-3, 68335-6. 

Usej? (477) 68328. 

OILCAKE, see under FERTILISERS. 

OIL PEES8TNG, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

PANCHAYATS : 

Arbitration 63% iKiviatxl, Atkins (20). 

Co-operative, llesfcock (223). 

Formis, Lyall, 67925-7, 68001-4. 

Village panchaSt should have status of patirhai^ais, AtUn» <20.. 

PAPER, under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

PASTURES. #«e under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

PESTS, under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

PHILLIPS, Lt.-CoL J. A. 6.» LM.H., Officiating Director of Public Health, Bihar ami 
Orissa (336-7). 

Administratiok : Union boards recommendeni (336-7). 

Co-OFJ8»ATiOK : health societies recommemled (336). 

EnoCATtOK : hygiene : in schools, teaching recommended (335). 

Fibakcii : taccavi grants shouhl be conditional upon village being kept clean (336). 

Wjiuabb ojt Rural Population ; 

Drinking water i closed well with pump recommended (336)* 

Health weeks recommended (335-6). 

Hygiene ; Propaganda on market days, and lectures, recommended (366). 
in SehooU, teaching, and text books, necessary (366). 

D It 895-da 
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W»tiFAB» OF EintAL POPaLATION—COn^d. 

Model villages recommended (335<6). 

Sanitary conditions of villages ; 

Boy scouts recommended (336). 

Co-operation suggested (336). 

Importance of (336). 

Prejudice of villagers (336). 

Prizes suggested (336). 

Taocavi should be conditional upon (336). 

Union boards ; 

Clerks should be qualided sanitary or health ijmjXH'tors {33(i-7). 
liecommonded (337). 

PISCICULTURE, #ee under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIKS. 

POPULATION, and^r WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

POST 8 AND TELEOltAPHS, under ADMINISTRATION. 

P()UI.TRV. amitr AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

POVERTY, .w uwier WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

PRASAD> RAI BAHADUR DURGA, M.A., Registrar of Co-operative vS«(;ieties, Bihar and 
Orissa (159-97). 

Experience, 66034-9, 66385-90. 

ADM1NI8TRAT10^ : 

Transport : 

Commiuiications, bad, not a handicap to expansion (d fo-o}M‘ratjve movement, 
66400. 

Roads, village, neglect of, by (HHtri<‘t iKwirds (161) 66469-t><). 

AoRIOULTI BAL lNl>KBTK^)^'K.S^ : 

('auaes of Ijorrowiiig : Pressure of population, usury, litigation (161-2) 6(i454-7. 

cattle mortality, etc. (161-2). 

(jlrain loans : 

Interest .50 per cent, 66364-S. 

IVeferable to cash (162) 66,‘16tt-7t». 

K-ist Kothis (loan offices) ( 1 62). 

Landlords make grain loans which arc iMoiolu’iaJ (162). 

Measures for lightening agric'ulture’s burclen of debt ; 

Co-operation only (162). 

Moneylenders : 

Dishonest, usurious and relentless (162) 66364-6. 

Interest rates : 

have been Reduced l>elo\v those of c‘o-openitive .societies (165) 64i46l-4, 6ti468-70. 
24 per cent and on grain loans 50 per cent, 66364-8, 66461-4. 

Repayment pi*e vented by a^jathy of l>orrowt'rs (162). 

iSources of credit : moneylenders including Iundlords, l o-ofH'rati ve societies ( 1 62). 
Usurious Loans Act, 66450-2. 

AORICtLTrRAL iNDrHTRIKS : 

Basket -making ; carried on ; iiiiproveinent ue<csharv (163). 

Co-operative supply of implements and raw material, and marketing, recommended 
(163)66306-11. 

Education in agrieuliural schools rcconmiendefl . 66377-9, 

Finance : (fovernment help recommendcKl (163). 

Ghi-making carried on (163) 66360-3. 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improving : formation of unions under 
Village Administration Act, 1892, recommended (164) 66380-1. 

Industrml concerns, moving of, into rural areas, should be avoided (164) 66343-5. 
Industries Departments should assist (163) (171-2). 
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AcmiOULTUBAL Ikbustribs— 

Knitting for wonaen recommended (163). 

Lao cultivation : would be profitable in Chota Nagpur (103). 

Lace-making for women recommended (163). 

Leisure period! : Oultivators generally employed for 8 months ; off season from April 
to June (163). 

Milk industry recommended (163). 

Oil- pressing recommended (164). 

Organisation : lack of (163). 

Pajx*r-rnaking from rice straw, industry should l)e eKtablished (164). 

Population, pressure of : subsidiary oct upatioiis necessary (161.2). 

Poultry rtNiring : not a(;eeptable to Hindus (163). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connecte<l with, 
should be encouragM by Government (lt>4). 

Hice-huUing recommended (164). 

Ho[>e-makmg carried on (163). 

Spinning recommended (163). 

Study, intensive, urgently tialh'd for (164). 

Weaving recommended (163) 66214*23, 6634H*r>5. 

Akimal Htr«BANimY : 

(Jatile breeding : co-opc*rative 80 < ieties take no interest in (167) 66375. 

Ih'aught cattle, cost of hiring, 6<)463. 

Milk societies recommended (163) (167) 

Mortality of cattle : 

H<avy (162). 

1 nde btedness caused by (161-2). 

(Jo-OBKBATIOK : 

Arbitration, 66454-7. 

Audit : 

(Jost should be borne by Government (164) 66409-11. 

Federation and (‘Jovernment servants carry out, 66179-86. 

Hell-metal societies : 

Over production danger (172). 

Successful (172). 

Capital (176) 66060*80, 66252-78. 66319-25. 

(battle breeding : 
no Interest taken in, 66375. 
iSoeieties recommended (167). 

Ontral Banks : 

< Capital, 66<MiO.SO, 66252*78, 6<KH9-25. 

Collectors as Chairman, 66293. 

Demonstration and propaganda (160) 66083*7, 66306*11, 6t>426-,30. 

Directors, 66U94-9, 66334-9. 
l>ividend, 06265-7. 

Dues, difficulty of collection, 66431-2. 

Function : to facilitate o})erationH of primary societies. 66306-11. 

Government financial assistance recommendfHi (105). 

Interest ; 

charged, 66000, 66272, 66304-5. 
paid, 66068-80. 

Management : 66113-33, 66140-51, 60252-62, 66301-3, 66330-3, 66389-95. 

Political disMension, 66431-9. 

Primary societies : 

Financing of, 66439-49. 

More needed, 66294-7. 

Scope of activities (164) 66059, 66088-7, 66129-33, 6t»306-ll. 66328-9, 66373-4, 
66426-30. 

Shareholders : 

Ordinary, are primary societies, 66094-112. 

Pi^lerenoe, are individuals, 66102-12. 

Voting, 66285-7, 66393-5. 
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0D-OP»KATlO3ff — contd* 

Central Banks— coTiit/. 

Staff: 06138*9. 

Supervision, lack of, 00438, 

Use of loans suj>erviscd by, 00092-3, 00330-9, 00477-80. 

Colonies to attract middle class youths to agriculture recotnmeiuicd (169) 00189-204. 
CTonsolidation of lioklings societies (107), 

Credit facile, danger ot (3 01 ) 66090. 

Credit Societies ; 

Liability unlimited, 00173, 00449. 

Loans : 

Administered by Management Committee. 00051*8, 0<i279*84. 

Arrears (102) 00129-33, 00138-9, 00340-7, 00382-4, 

Grain loans, ()0309-70. 

Supervised by Central Banks, 00092-3, 00279-84 , 00440-9. 

Management in hands of Central Banks. 00149-51, 00156, 00288-9. 

Managers for every 100 societies, 00244-51. 

Needs (105) 00288-9, 06346-7. 

Reserves, invested with Central Banks, 00000-7, 00319-25. 

SuflBicient for long and short term credit requiicnu nts of cuhi\ators (103) 00205-13. 
Demonstration and propaganda : important work of movement (100) 00300-11, 
06371-4, 60420-30. 

Deposits: See Capital o5orc. 

Education : 

Adult, aCTiculiural, should organise (100). 

District boards not assisting sufficiently, t)02ft8-300. 

Members not proi^rly eduealed, 00042-7, 00188, 00405-8. 

Non-official agencies recommcuidod (104 ) 00312-8. 

SalKJur training class (105) (K»246-0, 00418-22. 

Schools (160) 00370*9. 

Embezzlement : 

Decreasing, 00134-7. 

Serious, 06437. 

Federation : 

Audits, 66179-86. 

Central body of the movement, 601.57-8. 

Control over Central Hanks Hhould be more <*lYc*clive, ( 0301-3. 

Development committee- recommended (lt>5.6). 

Development officer, 6(i418*2:’, 06471-(). 

Fimds inadequate (165). 

Itinerant lecturers should be entertained by (106). 

Meetings, 66159-64. 

no Relationship with GovcriiiiK-nt departments. t>ti423-5. 
kSabour training classes (165) (>(3246-9, 6(>4J8-22. 

Subsidies from Goveniment for projiaganda re<*ommendc'd (165) 60423-5, 6(3471. 
Work of (105) 60081, 00179-80, 0('>3('0-li. 

Grain golas (102) 00187, 00369. 

Guaranteeing unions: 

Failure generally, (iO 107-9, 00175, 00413. 

Number, 60410-7. 

Organisation of, recommended, 00412-7. 

Honorary organist^rs : insufficient, 602.38*41, 0632(>*7, 60340, 00454-7, 0648'!. 
Improvement societies (107), 

Interest : 

Moneylenders rates ; 

Reduced Iwlow that of socie ies (105) 00088-91, 0(5408-70. 

Societies have caused reduction (167) (50088-91, (56401-4. 
should be Reduced (101) (105) 00088-91, 00272, 00304-5, 00369-70, 66408-70. 
Irrigation ; 

Minor Irrigation Works Act, 1922 (167). 

Siiis power pump society taken over by Agricultural Department (167). 

Joint fanning societies recommended (103) (167). 

Khunti welfare society, 00483-4. 

Xjond mortgage banks, not necessary (161). 
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l 4 quidBtio», 66171-8, 66290-2, 66341-2. 

1^11 OomiJdtiee of 1921 (164). 

Ik&nivg/niofit : not isatisfa' tory, 66048-58, (>6113-33, 66140-51, 66156, 

Mootings, 66048-50, 66159-66. 

Milk societios rocommendod (163) (167). 

Minorities, cora|mis^ion of, for schemes of joint improvement : 

Minor Irrigation Works Act of 1922 (167). 

Becommended (167). 

Non-officisl agencies : 

Honorary organisers, see above. 

Subeidies from Government recommended (164). 

Work: Propaganda, training of staffs, education (164). 

Objects : 

Mora) advanoemeiit included, 66312-8, 66391-2, 66401. 
of Secondary societies, 66306-11. 

Societies have partly achieved (167-8) 66039-14. 

Political dissension, 66431-9. 

Progress : 

Financially sound, 66039-41. 

not Genuinely co-oiKTative, 66039-44, 66188. 

Members over 200,000 in 7614 primary agricultural sexuoties equal to 3J {)er rent 
of agricultural familirs (161). 

Obstacles, 66396-400, 66465-7. 

Standard achieved, 66406-7, 

Stationary, 60152-6. 

Propaganda : 

Extent of, 66081-7, 66371-5, 66471-6. 

Formation of primary socicticH preceded l\\, 66402-4. 

Non-ofiicial agencies recommended (164). 

Provincial Bank : 

Functions, 06252-62, 6(i30(Ml, 

Ijong-term loans should lie })rovided by (h)vernmcnt (165) 6(>205-13. 

Public Demands Recovery Ai t, amended, 6^2P0-2. 

Purcliase societies : 

Agricultural : 

Central Banks should start (16(>) 66306-11. 

Development comrnittech should run (166). 

Difliculties (170-2). 

Finance, Govenimenl aid imcis^ary <lt)('>». 

Gove'rnmcnt Resolution (169-72). 

Manures, 66373-4. 

Necossarv (166) (169) (170.2). 

Seeds, 66373-4, 

Capital, restrictions as to (170). 

Domestic : 

Failed generally (165-6) (169). 

Government Resolution (169-172). 

not Neccnjsary in rural tracts (166; (169-71). 

Registrar: 

Duties, *60242-3, 66244-51, 66404. 

Lyall Committee’s recommendation (KG). 

Quaimcations, 66227-8, 66250-1. 

Audit, duties as to, 66409-11. 

Central Banks, duties as to, 66140-8, 66385-90. 



Registration : 

Conditions, 00242-3. 

Coat should be borne by Government (164). 
Prooedure, 66402-4. 
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Keserves : 

Invested with (Central Banka, 6(5319-25. 

Plenty, 66060-7. 

•Sale societies : 

Difiiciiltiea (166). 
liecommendeii (164) (166), 

Saving, home saf('s have b(‘en sueet^aMful, (»()481-2. 

Sf afT : 

of (.iuvernment : 

lnfi}M‘L*tors, tHi229-37. 

Niimher (163-4) 66229-37. 
itegiat rara ; ,src above. 

School aho\ild Ik‘ maintaiiusl by (Jovennnent (l(-»5) 
of »Six5letie*s : 

large Augmentation neeeasaiy (161) 

".rraining : 

Inadequate, (Ui465-7, 

by Noii-oflicial agencies recoiuiueiMled (164). 

Subsidiary industries, should help ( 16.3) 66306-11. 

Weavers societies : failwi (171-2). 

Welfaie societies : 

Progress of (167) 66483-4. 

Recommended (167). 

Oops and t^op Protection : sewl distribution : co-ojierative srsMetics. <»tl37l*4. 

Demonstration ani> Pkoj'aoanua : 

Co-operative institutions, important work of (166) 66.36tJ-ll, 6(537 1 <16426.36. 
on (3iitivators own tield.s mommended (166). 

Honorary workers recommended (1(50). 
leaflet** and letture.s, of little avail (166). 

Programme, must be definite (166). 

Hotu’ATioN : 

Administration: by manainng c<»infnittHs rcpieeenting district boardb. Agricul- 
tural and < ‘o-opera( i\ e Dopartintuits and the fK’iiHHnf class, recoinmiuided (166) 
6ti,37(», 

Adult : 

(Jo-operative agenc\ re<*oTTimeiKle<l (166) (i6.30(bll. 

Difficulty of (166). 

Finance fnim district iKiards recommend^id (166). 

Agricultural : 

Bias rwoinmende^l (168). 

(h>-oporat ive management re< ommc*ridcd, <i6.376. 

Schools : 

None exists 6f>376. 

Recommended ( 159-60) 6637t}-9 
Subsidiary industries should be taught, 66.377*9. 

Finance: district boards should contribute* (166), 

Middle class youths, attracting to agncultuiT* ; 

Colonies recommendefi (159-60) (>6 1 89-204. 

Co-operative organisation nn*oinmeiid<Hl (159). 

(Jourt of Wards, land of. should l>e ufilimi (159), 

Extent of desire fo take up agrieulture, <*onfiirlerahle (159). 

Finance, should be siijijilied by (Jovernment ( 159)- 
(lovemnient estates should )>e utilised (159). 

.Schools, agricultural, rtH‘ommended (159-60) 

Fertilisers : co-operative distribution. 66371-4. 

Finance : 

IWeavi : 

Co-operative movement when extended will render taccavi unnecessary (161). 
Delay depreeated (16) ), 

should be DistributcHl by responsible (Government o6ieers only (161), 
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Consolidation : 

Co-operation the only feasible method (162-1^) 

Obfitaclesto : landlords, conservatism, dikes differences, legal (163) 6635(i-9. 
Joint farming, co operative, recommended (163) (167). 

IjCgislation : 

as to LandlotviB recommended (lti3) (M>3r>6-9. 
as to Minors, widows, etc., not called for (163) 

fiANI) TkN(;RK : 

Landlords make grain loikiis w hich arc hendiciHl ( 162). 

8awai system (162). 

MAliKKTlNO : 

Dalals (164). 

Facilities : not sat isfiw. lory (164). 

Forwartl sales of crops before harvest, unfii\ ourahlc to cuItivatorH (ItUt). 
Information, placing of, at disposal <»f cultivatoi.s, v\r., ahsohitdy lUM-cssarj^ (lti4). 

Middlemen : 
not Hone^st (lti4). 
a Ne<‘es8ary evil ( ItJ'i) 

NuinlHT exi'CHHive ( 164). 

OfK^ii market M necessars’ ( lti4). 


Wki/KAHI;: o^' HtuiAL Porrei.^TioN ; 

Litigation, lias become the gieateKl curse of Bihar (161-2) (HHrgbT. 
Population, pressure of, most potent cause of indebt Klness (161-2). 
Status improved by joining co-o|ierative wM-icty, 66101. 

V^illage Administration Act, 1802 , extension let omrnendcd (164) 66.380-1 


pr»SA HKSFAKt^H INN'I’ITI TK, .w uti<hr ADMINISTRATION. 

QUINLAN, D., l.V.S., I)irc« tor. Civil Wrennary Lepm tnicnt, Ibhar and 

Orissa (118-68). 

Administration ; 

llistriot Boards : Vet cruiarv coni ml (1201) (126) 66772-9, UbSoH-O. (msU (t-1.3, 

tWU) 06 .n 5 . 

Reforms, have mcroased ditticulties of impioving ij^c^tock (l26) 6672(i. 6ti(i(»8 
Transport : roads, good. cHscntial foi milk colhn'iioii (126). 


Agricultural Department : (Vttle farms, 6,5764-6. 


Animal HrsBANDRy : 

Agricultural Department "k farms, 05764-6, 

Buffalo: should be superseded by cow, 66749-r)tt 
Bulls, stud, distribution, 66878-i>, 66981-3, 6()tl2o. 

Cattle Breeding: Crossing, 66739-41, 

Districts, 66^2-6. 

Dual purpose recommended, 66739-65, 65874-6, 6602tL 
Farms advocated (126) 66981-3, 66016-20. 

Profitable, 66876-81 {See Export below), 

Sipaya, see below. 

Suggestions for improvement (124) 65966-71. 

Cinema films recommended (127). 

Co-operative distribution of bulls and collection cd milk rcot»n.ii:ciuUd, ()f*C‘20. 
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Dairying : 

Area suitable (J26-6). 

Breeding, efifeet upon, 06966-71. 

Co-operative, advocated (126) 66020. 

Cows, slaughter of, in towns deprecated (126) 66972-6. 

Legislation necessary (126) 66894-906. 

Milk: 

Collection by Co-operative societies recommended (66020). 

Demand for, 66743-8, 66766-9. 

Itoads, good, necessary for collection (126). 
in Towns undesirable (126) 66894-906, 66972-6, 

Education : 

Extension advised, 66033- 

of Villagers in hygienic measures better than curative methods of dealing with 
disease (127) 66726. 

Export of cattle : 

Estimated to be upwards of half a million head (126) (i6877-81, 66962-6, 66021. 
Rinderpest, an obstacle to, 65931-6. 

Fodder : 

Crops advised (128) 66998-60004. 

Dry: usually none in cultivated areas in northern divisions (128). 

Green, absence of, during dry season (128). 

Inadequate (123) 66766-63, 66866-7. 
no Research (119) (128) 65977-8. 

Goat breeding : importance of (127) 66769-71. 

Grazing ; * 

Forests : see, under that heading* 

Grounds, of no benefit to cattle, 66998-66004. 

Nutritional research necesfearj’ (119). 

Research as to poisonous plants and grasses necessary (119). 

Number of cattle : nearly 28 millions, 66926-9. 

Pastures : 

Common, seriously overstocked (127). 

Enclosed, absence of (128). 

Patna farm under Veterinary Department, 66869-70. 

Policy of Government, 66767-8. 

Price of cattle : increased since 1914, 66880-1. 

Provincial Cattle Committee’s policy (124) 66738-41. 

Reforms have increa8(*d diflirultics of improving livestock (126) 66726, 66008. 
Sheep breeding ; 
large Export (127) 66807-9. 

Importance of (127) 66769-71. 

Silo advifjed (127-8) 66866-7. 

Sipaya farm : buffalo breeding at, 66871-3. 

Stall-feeding: practised in northern division, 66766-9, 66863-7, 6,5998-66004. 
Uneconomic cattle : 60 per cent worth fmly price of skin and bones (127) 66916-9, 
66925-30. 

Value of cattle, 65926 9. 

Zamindars, apathy of (128) 65816. 

Co-operative Department: 

should distribute Bulls, 60020. 
should collect Milk, 66020. 

Veterinary relief, expansion should be undertaken by ( 121 ) { 123) 66946-7, 

Crops and Crop Protection : fodder crops for silage advised (128). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Decorations, distribution among agriculturists recommended (129)06813-6« 

Farms for fodder crops and cattle breeding advised (129) 
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EBtTOAorxoK : 

Animftl husbandly : 

Extension advised, 6^03ii. 

^ of Villagers in hygienic methods necessary (127) 65726. 

S^honr Farm : public srhool for sons of mmindars advised (128) 
Text‘ books, 66966. 

Veterinary Oollego at Faina : 

AfiSliation to tjniveraity, of doubtful benefit, 66727-3(K 
Course^ 4 years advised, 66727-30, 66948-54. 

Curriculum, 66948-64. 

Hygiene ; 

of rundamental importance, 65725, 

Professor of, must have highest qualifications, 66726. 
io bo Opened in 1929 (118) 66723-4. 

Kefresher courses re<ominended, 66948-64. 

Research (138) 65829-30, 66846-61. 

Staff, 65829-30. 

Students : 

Employment in Subordinate Service, 66819-23. 

Supply adequate, 66816-8. 

Veterinary staff, ^ee vnder Veterinary bclcfw. 

Veterinary State Scholars : 

System unsatisfactory, 66984-92, 6(i026-7. 

(See Staff under Veterinary). 

Trained in England, 65731-7. 

Fobksts : 

Grazing : 

Foes : should be hJgli enough to exclude inferinr sto» k (127). 

Grass cutting preferable (127), 

Restrictions ; 

Exclusion of uneconomic cattle advised (127). 
of the severest kind lustified to preserve forests (127) 65810-2 
Silo advised (127). 

Staff: 

Inadequate (127). 

Training of subordinates at Veterinary ('ollege, Patna, G5S19-23. 


Vbtekinaby : 


Oastraiion : 

Age, the younger the better, 66029-‘»2 

Religious difficulty decreasing (122) 657bodl, 6/>.siM>-3, 66979-80, 66996-7. 
College at Faina : see under Edut ation. 

Contagious diseases : 

IvOgislation necessary but staff inadequate (122-3). 

Notification, delay in (122) 65826-8, 65862. 

Numbers of cattle affected (158). 

Obstacles to dealing with (J22). 

Varieties, 66824-5. 

Control of cattle diseases should he entirely central, 65835, 65843-4 , 66884-9. 
Co-operative Department should undertake expansion of veterinary relief (121) 
(123) 65946-7. 


Department : 

should not be under Diivctor of Agriculture (119-20). 

Dispensaries (eee Mow) should not be controlled by 66906-13 (121). 

Funds inadequate (120-1). , j j • • 

Policy of Government that it should be respon«ible for livestock and dairying, 
66767-8. 

Staff (see helow). 

Successful work ( 3 21-2), 

Diapimsaries : 

in Chance of touring Assistants (120). 

Controif by District Boards (120-1) 66772-9, 66906-13, 66006-15. 

Number required, 66022. 
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DispeiiBaries—confd. 

Staff, inadequate (122) 66023-5. 

Touring, doing good work, 66860-1. 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (122). 

District Boards, veterinarv control : wr wwdrr ADMINISTRATION. 

Facilities, 65882-3. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, not ver>' serious, 65852. 

Government: should not be entirely reaponsible but should give grants (121). 
Horses : veterinary stables urioe<‘upied (122) 65951-4. 

Hospitals ; 

Control system satisfactory (120-1) (/SVf District Hoards ADMINISTRA- 

TION). 

in Charge of V’eierinaiy Assistant Surgeons (126). 

Number required, 60622. 

Inoculation : 

Compulsion recommended, 65926*8. 
no Fee charged (123). 

Numbers and cost ( 166-7). 

Keligious objection being graduallv overcome (122) 65H63 6, 65920-4. 

Season, 65993-4. 

Serum {««<» bdow). 

Simultaneous, should follow fornmlation of cattle improvement policy (123) 
05792-896, 65956-61. 

InspcHitor General of ^’clerina^y Services uctesBarv. 65S34-14, 65881 9. 
Legislation for control of contagious diseases (122-3). 

Medical Research Fund Associaiimi : exampb^ of methods (124). 

Muktesar : 

Hosearch spasmodic (118) 66633. 

Serum (see below). 

Staff inadequate (123-4). 

Training, 65989-92. 

Parasitic diseases most serious, 65824-5. 

Private veterinary practitioner, no B<‘ope for, 659*43-4. 

Researcl) : 

(Central : organisation with headquarU^rs at Muktesar neccssaiy (118). 

Conditions, worse than 26 years ago (123) 6663.3. 

Co ordination, by Direi tor of MukU»sar Institute advised (1 18-9) (124) 658,31-44, 
65884-9. 

no Facilities in the past m this Province (118). 

Finance: Provincial, assisted byeential funds, proposal (119) 05841. 

Goats (127). 

Provincial : laboratories neeessaiy in some Provinces (U8) (J23) 65831. 
Proviiicialisation of service : renders recruitment of suitable staff difficult, 65726, 
65835. 

Sheep (127) 66769-71. 

Subjects suggested (119) (123). 

Rinderpest, importance of, 05784-91, 05824-5, 65931-6. 

Serum : 

Cost (166-7). 

Supply sufficient (123) 66628. 

Staff ; 

Caste, importance of (122) 66777, 65786-3, 65979-86. 

Inadequate (122-3) 65858-9, 65862, 65937-47, 66665, 66022-5, 66633. 

Pay (120) 65913-5. 

Training, 65731-7, 66883, 65984-92, 06026-7, 66633. 

Superior Provincial Service : 

Recruitment: 66731-7. 

Training in England, 66732, 65984-92, 66026-7. 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the flovernraent of India : appointment ninjcssery 
(124). 


RAILWAYS, nee under Tbanskjm under ADBUNISTRATION. 
UKCLAMATiUN (of land), nee under SOILS. 
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RAINFALL, under IIIHIQATIOK. 

REFORMS, «««. under ADMINISTRATI0II. 

RENT. «ee under LAND TENURE. 

RESEARCH : 

Administration, Dobb^ (4t»-6J{). 

Agrioulttiral Adviser, proposed status of, Dobbs (lJl-2), 

Board of gcientifir advice and researeb recommended, Moi/f K. (459). 

Central ; 

Chief institutions should be, Hinha, D. F, (198). 

Fundamental research, Sinha, J), l\ ( 198) 66489-90. 

(-©ntral Government should (;ontrol and tiuaueo, Ohosi (374) 67677. 

Chemical research recommended, Uoy^ S. K. (456-7) 68291-2. 

Continuity preserved, Dobbs, 65603-10. 

Control of wdentific work : 

by Soientilic offic'crs of calibre of Fellows of the Royal Swietv, Dobbs (57) 65401, 
(110.3)65470-4,65475-6. 
by University suggested, Dobbs, 65475-7. 

(Jo-oaoiNATioj< ; (/Vee also Provincui. below.) 
by (Contra! Board of Agriculture necessary, Sinha, D. P. (199). 

Inter- Provincial : Instance of lack of, Dobbs, 65435-6. 

Recommend ed, Hoy, S, K. ^459). 

McKerral’s |m»|K)sal8, Dobbs (1 10-1). 
of Scattered workers difficult, Ihbhs (1 10). 

Deputy Director's exx»erinieatK, Seih, 67569-80. 

Fxienslon net'casary, (ihtyse (373-4). 

Fertilisers, see under that main headiny. 

Finajjok . 

should beConstHiit, Dobbs (52). 

Im{>eria]grantsto Prxwinccs for all- India research recommendwl, Hoy, K. (459). 
Insudicienl, (349). 

FcKldcr preservation experiments at- Pusa, fratuja Yishttti, 65365-7. 

Fruit growiiui, rescan‘h as to, nxjomrneuded, Khnn (441), 

Carden iiroduc(' : iiuwlequate. DofJfs (52). 

ImjKU'jal DcjMirtnicnt : should deal with pix»biemM of all-lndia importanc<* and <jualitv 
<*rops. Sethi (349) (3.52) t»75S7.9l. 

]iri|K*rial Institute should <'a-<nxlinate pn>vincial research, Gamja Vishnu .'37). 
Implements, rese^iiN’h iKM esharv. Siuhn. D. P. (199). 

lx^>IOF^o^s Mkthoos : 

in Education recommended, yatendra (407). 

Improvement of, rccommemhxi, Khan (440-1). 

HeMoarch w-ominende<l, Sinhi. />. P. (199) 66526. SeM (349), Hoy, S, K. (45t>), 
Hoy, X. K, (4S2). 

Indigo, Meynel:, <i8033-7. 

Irrigation met hcKis, researeh necessarv, Suiha, IP. P. (199), 

Insect ptDsts in the Mokamch 3’al, research nec©«8ar\, Sinha, D. P (199). 

Labour saving <^levi<'e«, research necessary, Sinha, D P. (199). 
liines of reseai’ch suggested, Sethi (349-5(»)- 

Nl TKITIONAL ; 

on Cattle foods. m'ommendtMl, //oy, *V. A’. (483). 

Human suggesitxL fkihhs (67-8). 

on V'eget able protein re(‘ommended, Ddths (53). 

OiLsoedB : resean h into transport difficulties would be valuable, l>otM (.>3), 

tirgaiiisation, improvement of, necessary, A7ww (440). 

Patna Univei-sitv : should be equipped to assist territorial officers. Dobbs (49) (o2) 
65373-5. 

Provincial : {See also Co'OBDInatiun above,.) 

Activiti©fi“should be mainly propaganda and testing of results of central institutions, 
Sinha. D. P. (198)^66489-00. 
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PitovtBrciAL— 

as well as Central recommendetl, Ghose (374) 67677. 
should deal with local problems. Selhi (349). 

Staff, soientilio, should be strengthened, Sathi (362) 67687-91. 

PcrsA Bssbabch Institittb, see under ADMINISTRATIOIV. 

Records kept of failures as well as successes, Dobbs, 06603-7, 

Recruitment : difficult to get men of proved ability, Dobbs (110-1). 

labour Agricultural College, Research Section, stilf working, Sinha D, P., 06623. 

Scientific Commissioner suggested, Dobbs (50-1) 05370'8. 

Soils, research necessary, Sinha, D, P. (199). 

Staff : 

Increase recommended. Ghose (374). 

Tndianisation, efficiency should not be .sacrifice J to, Ghose (37,3-4). 

Insufficient, Sethi (349) 67617-21, Khan (440). 

Short-term contracts recommended, Sd)d (352) 07592-4. 

Stations : Inadequate, one in each Province reciuired, Oanga Vishnu (37). 

SuGABCANK : (<S^ee also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Bhoorli cane : has deteriorated, Henry (1). 

Central bureau controlling experiments recommended, Meyrick, 68071. 

Coimbatore canes replacing local Bhoorli, Henry (1-2) 64930-3. 

Coimbatore Cane station : importance of w'ork of, Henry ( 1). 

Cutting : December to Ajiril, Henry, 04972-4. 

Demonstration, see under that wain heatiiwj. 

Extension re(H)mmcnded, Meyrirk (429) (>8102-33. 

Farm, exjierimental, near Pusa recommended, Meyrirk, 68032, 08094-5, 08144-0. 
Government experimental stations re(|uire more fund^;, Meytick (429). 

Publication of technical information recommemled, Meyrick, 08072-3. 

Pusa, Meyrick, 08085-9, 08144-0. 

Sugar Burbait ; 

Cable service valuable, Meyrick, 08080-.3. 

Dobbs, 65406, 65661. 

very Efficient, Meyrick, 08084, 

Importance of work of, Henry (1). 

Services, valuable, Ganga Vishnu (38) 65295-300. 

Tenant class (kisans) have not benefited by, Sinha, Arikshan (257). 

Tirhut Agricultural Museum at Muzaffarpur, Arikshan Sinha (2iiS) {271), 
University, all-India, proposed, Dobbs (111-2). 

Vegetable protein, research as to digestibility recommended, Dobbs (63). 

Veterinary, see under that wain heading. 

Waste heat. Second Iaiw of Thermodynamics in relation to, Dobbs (63). 

RICE, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

RINDERPEST, see under VETERINARY. 

ROADS, see under Transport under ADMINISTRATION. 

ROPE-MAKING, sec under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

ROSS, Lt.-Ce!oiel W.C., I.M.S., Director of Public Health, Bihar and Orissa (836-49) 
(see also PHILLIPS^ witness). 

Co-OPBBATION : Credit societies : difficulties of (339). 

Education : 

English necessary for scientific training (339). 

Primary, vast extension necessary (339), 

Universities, too many (339). 

Financb : Banks, vast extension necessary (339), 
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WXLVABB Of EvBAL POPULATION : 

Babv Woeks. 67432-7. 

Cboiera : 

very Prevalent, 67379. 

Water infection, question of, 67379-80, (’»749r).9. 

Death rate j decreased slightly, 67422. 

Diet, 67450-4 {Ses Milk below.) 

Diseases seriously affecting vitality (337) 

Dispensaries : 

Staff, 67493-4. 

Numerous, 67409, 07421. 

District boards and municipalities : 
lack of Interest in child welfare, 67435-7. 

Public Health Department inspect and advise, 07424-31 
Economic importance of diseascB and birth rate (337), 

Health : 

Agricultural improvement : 

Finance, 67402*6. 

Necessary (337-9). 

An Economic problem (337-9). 

Propaganda : 

Baby Weeks, 07432-7. 

Posters used, 67392-402. 

Heiigious influence discussed, 67484-92. 

Hookworm : 

Two-thirds of population infected (337) 67379. 

Vitality, etc., serkm.sly affcKded by (337). 

Hospitals, rural : 

Co-operative, financial difficidtv, 67413. 

Cost, 67413-21. 

very Few, 67408-12, 67493*4. 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals in charge, 67418-21. 

Hygiene : Customs of the people, 67484-92. 

Infant mortality reduced appreciably, 07423. 

Legislative Councirs favourable attitude io public health activities, 07444-5. 
Malaria ; 

One-third infected (337). 

Prevention : 

Agricultural improvement recommended (33S) 07404-7. 

Ordinary methods inapplicable (338), 

Vitality, etc., seriously affected by (3.37) 

Medical Research : 

Medical College, 67441-3. 

Public Health Institute, 67446-50. 

Medical School graduates do not practise in rural areas, 07460-9 
Medical staff, 67388-91. 

Milk : 

Control suggested, 67500-5. 

Importance of, 67454. 

Model villages, 67403. 

Pnblie Health Act : 

England, example of, 67459-61, 67475-83. 

Necessary, 67455-8. 

Wells; 

Apathy of the people, 07470-4. 

Financial difficulty, 673S0-7. 
many Unfit, 67424-31. 

ROTATION, see under CUtTIVATIOH, 

ROY, 9. IL, Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Ranchi Circle (482-504), 


AnHINISTBATION : 

Transport : 

Oomnnaications in ClioU Nagpur very good, 68374-6. 
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Abm in isteation — wntd . 

Transport — conid. 

Railways : 

Coal, special facilities for, to prevent use of oowdung as fuel, recommended 
(487). 

Fodder, flat rate for any distance within 600 miles suggested (488) (490). 
Livestock, reduction of freights recommended (487). 

Roads : Fodder, better transport facilities necessary (488) (490), 

Aoeic’ultural Department : Co-operative niovement does not receive much 
assistance from, 68308. 

Aoriciiltural Tndx strier ; 

Basket making, a caste occupation (491). 

Co-operative organisation recommended (493) (496). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improving : 

Boy scouts, organisation of, recommended (491 ). 

Lectures rocomniended (491). 

Industrial concerns, moving of, into rural areas, not desirable (491), 

Jute spinning and \^eaving recommended (490-1), 

Machinery ; 

Hire purchase system recommended (491 ). 

Long-term loans for purchase of, at low interest recommended (491), 

Olistaele : ignorance of metluKlh (49J ). 

Oil-pressing industry should Ik* encouraged hv loans under State Aid to Industries 
Act (488). 

Poultry rearing, religious prH*judi<’o of HiudiiM (491 ). 

Preparation of agri(3ultural produce for consumption, industries connecterl witli, 
Oovernment encouragement rt'commendcd (49D. 

Schools to teach car]K.*ntrv, furnitim* manufacture. rojK* making, etc., recommondtid 
(491). 

Soric 111 tore, a caste occupation (191 ), 

WeaA'ing, bvhand, of cotton : 

Finance: fo-operativo sin-gcsted (t9(»). 

Recommended (490), 

Spinning mills lor supplying \ am '^liould Ik* started by tiovernment (49<i), 

Teachers nece>Harv ( 190). 

Aniaui. HnsiiANonv : 

(-at tie br<‘(*<iing : 

Oo-operative, recomuu'iidcd (IttS) 

(Government farms shoukl InuncreaM'd <487). 

J’ropagaiida : 

(Jo-ojx^rative, recommendfxl (487 -Sk 

Finance by ( Joverniuent and distr’ct Ixjards (488). 

Lectunv., magic lantern, re< omnien<led (4S7-8). 

J*oIiceshoul<) Missist (488). 

Shows recommemlcd (488). 

Railway freights on breeding stock should Ik* reduced (487). 

Stfick should be distributed at reduced prices (487). 

Dairying : miKhd farms. mixiMl, (Governmenf aid^KL co-ojK'raiive, nx*ommendod 
(488-90). 

F cKlder : 

Props, propaganda TccommendH (487-90). 

Shortage from January to Juno (490). 

Supply must be increased (488) (490). 

Transport imju’ovement necessary (48Hi 

Oil-pressing industr\ should be cncouragc-d by hains uiuler State Aid to Industries 
Act (488). 

Pastures : 

Common : 

Fencing recommended (489-90). 

Overstocked (489). 

Ploughing recommended (489-90). 

Enclosed, absence of (489). 
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ijmcAX. Huseajtpby — conidl. 

Hoot oropo t 

HiM^ouragomoat by Ooyemmoiit recommended (488). 
Food tests recommended (488). 

Silage recommended (489). 

Co*opmuTioH ; 


Adult education^ movement must be a system of (492). 

Agrkultuxal Department, not much assistance from. 68868, 68385-09. 

A^icnltural improvement work recommended (483-4) (487-8) (493) 68382-91. 
Arbitration reoommeiided (493). 

Boy scouts* organisation recommended (491) (497) (499). 

Cattle breeding societies, encouragement by Government and district boards recom- 
mended (498). 

Central Banks : 

]>istriot Boards : 

Ccmnection with, necessary (496). 
should Deposit funds with (497). 

Good work of, 08366. 

Supervision of primary societies necessary, 68366-7. 

Credit: 

Imperial Bank should lend to Provincial Bank at 3 per cent (498). 

Interest : Reduction necessary (485) (498). 

Long-term : Government financial assistance to Provincial Bank recommended 
(4^) (498). 

Multiplication of societies, as at present organised, not recommended (498). 
Restriction of activities of societies to, deprecatetl (484-5). 

Dairy, mixed, model farms recommended (4^-9). 

District Boai^s : 


Assistance received from, 68369. 

Connection with CJentral Banks necessary (496). 

Contracts should be placed with oo-opeiitive societies (498). 

Deposit of funds with Central Banks suggested (497). 

Favoured -village policy recommended (498). 

Education Department, no relationship with, 68369. 

Education of members recommended (493). 

Federation ; subsidies from Government and district boards recommended (494-5) 
68358, 68377-81, 68388-90, 68396-403. 

Health work recommended (493) (495) 68370-3. 

Honorary organisers : not satisfactory (495-6). 

Irrigation, recommended (485). 

Minorities, compulsion of, to join schemes for common improvement, recommended 
(498). 

Municipalities should encourage co-owrative societies (498). 

Objects ; should be mainly moral and educational (492-3). 

Organisation too narrow (484-5) (491-9) 68364. 

Organisers, jiaid, necessary (493-4) (496) 68357-66. 

Primary societies : 

Condition not satisfactory, 68354-6, 68364-5. 

Supervision by Central Ilanks necessary, 6S366-7, 68'l-00-3. 

Pablie He^dth Department, no organic connection with, 68370-3, 68393. 

Schools, should establish (493) (495) 68369. 

School teachers should be trained to assist the movement (497) (490). 


Subsidiary industries recommended (493) (495). 

Supervision inadequate, 68366-7. 

Thrift should be taught (493). . x . j v 

Traininff : Institutions for training co-operative workers should be maintamed by 
Government (493-4) 68357-63, 68368, 68371, 68377-81, 68388-90, 68396-403. 
Welfare work in villages recommended (493). 

Whede* village societies reoomm^Midcd (484-6) (491-9) 48367-8, 68382-4. 


Cbops ah» Obop Peotbotiob : 

Fodder crops, m part of a dairy and cattle breeding soheme, teoonmiended (487-90), 
Now crops i marketing arrangements necessary (487). 

D T m~7 
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Crops akd Crop Protisotion— conftf. 

Root crops : 

Encouragement by Government recommended (48$)* 

Food tests recommended (488). 

Seed distribution : 

Co-operative godowns stocked by Government recommended (487). 

Organisation necessary (487). 

Wild animals, damage by : gun licenses should be more freely granted (487). 

DfiMOlfSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA : 

Comparative demonstrations of improved and old methods recommended (483). 
Co-operative : 

Recommended (483-4) (493) 68382-99. 

Subsidies from Government recommended (483-4). 

Training of workers necessary (483-4). 
on Cultivators’ own fields, recommended (483-4). 

Decorations (honours) for landowners taking an interest in animal husbandry, 
recommended (490). 

Failure of demonstration in Kutey village (484). 

Meetings of co-operative societies should be utilised (483). 

Successful demonstration by Peloul Co-operative Society (484). 

EPTJCATrON : 

Attendance of boys in fourth class poor owing to ineiliciency of teachers (499). 

Boy Scouts* organisation recommended (491) (497) (499). 

Compulsory, not recommended (490). 

Co-operative assistance recommended (493) (495) 68369. 

Propaganda necessary (499). 

Schools should be village community centres (498-9). 

Teachers ; 

Inefficient (409). 

Pay inadequate (499), 

Training to act as local organisers recommended (497) (499). 

Fertilisers ; 

Adulteration : 

Co-operative distributhui recommended (486). 

Sealed bags recommended (480). 

Artificial : 

Rarely used (486). 

Testing recommended (486). 

Co-operative distribution : 

in Ranchi Circle, 4 Central Banks agents for sale of sulphate of ammonia 
(486). 

Recommended (486). 

Subsidies, temporary, recommended (486). 

Cowduug, use of, as fuel ; tree plantation and transport facilities for coal recom- 
mended (486-7). 

Demonstration recommended (486), 

Finance : 

Taccavi : nol suitable (485). 

Forests : 

Deforestation in Chota Nagpur (491), 

Rights, definition of, necessary (491). 

Irrigation : 

Bunds in Ohota Nagpur recommended (485-6). 

Co-operative societies for minor schemes recommended (485-6), 

Extension, vast scope for (485), 
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Obstacles : finance and lack of definite policy (486), 

Reservoirs recommended (485). 

Schemes suggested In Ohota Nagpur (485). 

Wells : 

Scope for, unlimited (486). 

Tube, research necessary (486). 

Rbsxabch : 

Indigenous method, investigation of, recommended (482). 

Nutritional, on cattle foods, recommended (483). 

Statistiob : 

Census of livestock and implements : 

Methods defective (409). 

Time of taking should be the same as that of population census (490). 

Welfabb of Rural Pofulation : 

Health posters useless, 68372-3. 

Surveys, economic, recommended (499). 

ROY, S. K,, M A., Principal, Oossnor High School, Ranchi (456-76). 

Admuyistratior : 

Meteorological Department : seasonal instead of annual basis suggested (459). 
Transport: railway, freights should be reduced (459) (463). 

Roads ; Public Works Department should control more inter -district roads (459). 
Steamers : freights shcmld be reduced (459). 

Aoricultubal Dbfartmbnt : 

Irrigation, special section recommended (462). 

Staff ; lower grades should be considerably increased (459). 

Aoricultubal Xndbbtbdness ; 

Causes of borrowing, unproductive expenses mainly (461). 

Land mortgage banks recommended (461) (465). 

Mortgages, non- terminable, should be prohibited (461). 

Repayment prevented by : unproductive expenditure and small income (461). 
Restrictions on credit of cultivators by limiting right of mortgage and sale depre- 
cated (461) 68266-8, 68297-306. 

Sources of credit : moneylenders and co-operative societies (461 ). 

Usurious Loans Act recommended (461). 

Akiical Husbandry : 

Co-operative assistance recommended (463). 

Dairying : Model farms with poultrv, recommended (463). 

Capital, Attractino of, to Agriculture : 

Incmrovements hindered by law of resumption by superior landlord in the event of 
milure of heirs (469). 

Co«opxratiok ; 

Audit; Government should control and pay for (466) 68265. 

l^nk, All-India Reserve or State, co-operative movement should be linked with 
(459-60) 68236-42, 68293-6. 

Boy Scout movement (466). 

Central Banks, criticism oi finance policy, 68238-41. 

Chota Nagpur, intensive co-operative development advocated (470). 

Ckmsolidatmn of holdings societies recommended (462). 

D T 396-7a 
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Clo-OFJOiuTioK — eantd» 

Credit Societies : short-term recommended (460- 1)« 

IHstrict boards, connection with movement (466). 

Education, as to credit, necessary (460) (465) 6S240. 

Fertilisers, distribution of, recommend^ (462). 

Government policy suggested (466-6) 68249-®t), 68286-8. 

Improvements : 

Large, finance by land mortgage banks (465). 

Minor, by individuals with co-o])erative assistance (465). 

Interest : Reduction to 9} per cent to cultivators by means of loans from all-lhdia 
bank at 4 per cent to provincial co-operative banks, suggested (460). 

Joint farming, with limited liabilitv and Government financial help, recommended 
(458) (464-5), 

Marketing oi^ganisation tecommended (464) 68249-50, 68255-60. 

Minorities, compuhnon of, to come into schemes for joint improvement, recom* 
m6nded(466). 

Non-officials, importance of (466) 68281-8. 

Objects achieved only as loans institutions (466), 

Propaganda, idealistic, necessary, 68281-8. 

School teachers, assistance of (466) (468) 

Seed distribution recommended (463). 

Training of officials, etc., by Government recommended (466). 

Chota Nagpitk : Intensive development advocated (470). 

Chops and Chop Photecjiion : Seed distribution : co* operative recommended (463). 

Demonstration and I*ropaoani>a : 

Adult education, should be conterminous with (468). 

Co-operative, recommended (458-9). 

Field comparative demonstrations recommended (468). 

Sugarcane successfully demonstrated (469). 

Editcatjon : 

Agricultural : 

Agricultural classes, small proportion drawn from (457). 
no College (457) ; revival of, recommended, 68234-6. 

Demand greater than supply (457), 

Extension advociated (467). 

Im^iortaiice of (467-8). 

Incentive, Government employment (457). 

Institutions insufficient (467). 
in Middle schools recommended (468). 

Practical rec^ommonded (468). 
no Schools (457). 

Teachers : Supply insufficient (457). 

University, faculty of agriculture recommended (467) (468) 68234-6. 

Vocational teaching, only provision for, is the taking of apprentices at Governm^t 
demonstration farms (457). 

Attendance in upjier class of schools poor : reasons (469) 68269-75. 

(Jompulsory : 

R^ommended (469) 68251-4. 
of Zamindars recommended, 68251-4. 

Co-operative assistance recommended (469). 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture : 
is the Central agricultural problem in India (457). 

Co-operative limited liability farming with Government financial help recommended 
(458) (464-5). 

Demonstration that agriculture can be profitable, recommended (458), 

Desire for agricultural life (457), 

Land Acquisition Act necessai^ (458). 

Towns drain the villages (457). 

Nature study as a compulsory subject, recommended (469). 
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Ptoject method reoommetided (4G8). 

School hoards, district, recommended (469). 

School plots essential (469). 

Teachers: 

Negligence an^ dishonesty of (469). 

Tr&iing schools, intimate touch with village schools recommended (466). 

Village Bfe> should play an important part in (468). 

Fb&iixisibrs « 

Adulteration : co-operative distrihntion recommended (462). 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel : tree plantation, use of leaves as fuel, and coal supplv. 
recommended (463). 

Demonstration as to resulting profits necessary (462-3). 

Increased use in area covei^ by Khunti Cent ral Bank (463). 

Leaves (463). 

Natural: conservation, importance of (462). 

Besearch inadequate (463). 

Fikakcs ; 

Banking system only tinanoes tradera and capitalists (460). 

Currency notes recommended (460)* 

Importance of (469-60), 

Land mortgage banks recommended (461) (465). 

Fobksts i 

Deforestation in Chota Nagpur (463). 

Rights, definition of, necessary (463). 

Holoxbos ; consolulation : co-operative societies recommended (462). 

Ibbioation : 

Agricultural Depwlment, special irrigation section recommended (462). 

Bunds in Chota Nagpur : 

Advocated (402) 68243-8, 68289-90. 

Successful, examples of (462) 68243-8. 

AND Tbnurk : 

Landlords : absentee (457). 

Resumption by sujx^rior landlords in the ©vent of failure of heirs, hinders improve- 
ment of land ( 469 ). 

MABKBTlNa : 

Fefleration of village oo-o[»erati\e societies : 

Finance (464) 68265-60. 

State eontrc4 discussed (464) 68249-6fi. 

Suggested (464). 

Prices, stabilisation of (463-4). 

EbSISABCH ; 

Board of soientiho advice and research recommended (469). 

Chemical xmearoh recommended (466-7) 6829L2. 

Finance ; lm}>erial grants to Provinces for all-India re.search recommended (469) 
Indigenous theory, research urgmitly required (466). 

Inter-provincial co-ordination advocated (469). 

SJ'ATISTXOS : Central Co-operative Banks* .staff should carry out with Government 
suMdies (469). 

VtrrimtNAUY : Dejiartment : lower grades should be considerably increased (459). 
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WsLFAJts OF Rubal PoPiTLATioK : Burveys, economic, with asftietance of Central 
Co-operative Banks, recommended f4(i9). 

SABOUR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, undei EDUCATION. 

SABOUR FARM, see under EDUCATION. 

SALE, «ee MARKETWO. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS, under WELFARE OP RURAL POPULATION. 

SARUP, Rai Bahadur Bishmi, Se< rotary to the Government of Bihar and (irissa, Iiriga* 
tion Department (300*10). 
also BERY» witness). 

Iaeigation : 

Distribution : 

in Bihar satisfactory (310). 
in Orissa, great wastage (310). 

Persian wheels suggested (310). 

Schemes, scope for small (30iJ-10). 

Tanks in Bihar (310). 

Wastage (310). 

Wells (310). 

SEED, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

SERICULTURE, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

SETHI, D. R., M.A., B.Sc, (Edin.), I.A.8., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Oriasn 
Range (340-73). 

Duties, 07669-80. 

Experience, 67647-8, 67620-1. 

Admii^istbatxok : 

Posts and Telegraphs : marketing information should be exhibited to cuttivatorp 
at offices (362-3) 67617*8. 

Transport : Communications, lack of, hampers marketing (362). 

Aoricultueal Defabtmert : 

Co-operative sociotiea, close touch with, in Oriasa, 67606. 

Deputy JDirector, duties of, 67560-80 

Economic Botanist should be replaced by plant breeding specialist (356). 
Expansion urgently necessary (349). 

Staff : 

Insufficient (349) (365-6) 67603*4, 67617-21. 

Training (360) 67638-44, 67674-8, 67028-0, 

Visits to Pusa and other Provinces recommended (352) 67514-6. 

AgRICITLTUBAL IjsnEBTFDNEfiS ; 

Causes (if bonowjnif : Thriftlcssncss, illiteracy, crop failures, uneconomic size of 
holdings, decay of cottage iiidastries, loss of ( attic, laziness (353). 

Measures f(xr lightening agricuilluic’H bi rdcn of debt ; Eaucation (363). 

Moneylenders : 

Exorbitant interest and inhuman conditions (363) 67624. 

Sale, compulsory, of produce, to moneylenders at low prices (360). 

Mortgages : facilities for redei^tion, of doubtful lienefil (363). 

R©X>ayment prevented by; Thriftlessneas, unproductive ex})enditure, exorbitant 
interest (353). 

.Source of credit : mainly moneylenders (363). 

Usurious Loans Act, of doubtful benefit (363). 
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AoBxbiE/rtfBA]:i ImvBfmm : 

Co-operation recommended (359). 

Cottage industries to decrease fragmentation of holdings, recommended (d53)« 
Demonstration recommended (359). 

Fruit growing recommended (359). 

Gur*making recommended (360). 

Implements, made by village carpenter, 67637-8. 

Im^rtance of (359). 

Inchistnes Department should assist (359). 

Leisure period of cultivators (359). 

Obstacles : laziness, ignorance, prejudice (359). 

Oib pressing recommended (360). 

Pisciculture recommended (369) 67607-8. 

Population, pressure of, subsidiary occupations necessary to relieve (353) (369) 
67633-8. 

Poultry rearing recommended (358-9). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with 
re(M)mmended (360). 

Rice hulling recommended (360) 676.34-5. 
tSerioiilfure recommended (359-60). 

Spinning recommended (369-60) 67633-8. 

Weaving recommended (359). 

AaEiccrtTOTULL Laboce ; 

Migration in the slack season to Calcutta, Jamshedpur, etc. (359). 

Population, agricultural, slowly but steadily increasing (369). 

Animal Hcsbandby : 

Bulls, stud : 

Brahmini, of no use (368) 67648-60. 
at Village farms recommended (358). 

Cattle : 

Condition in Orissa appalling (367). 

lTnec*on,omic : reduction recommended (.369) 67545-6, 67651. 

Cattle breeding : 

Dual puqjose recommended (358) 67606. 

Herds kept (358). 

Dairying : 

Co-ojierative, re(x)ramended (358). 

Midole class youths should be encouraged to take up (368). 

Mode) farms recommended (368) 67622-6. 

Fodder : 

Crops re(x>mmended (356) (358-9). 

Rice dust as cattle food (368). 

Rice straw ; 

lieservation for cattle recommended (359). 
used for Thatching purposes (368-9). 

Shortage from January to June (359). 

Fodder cro|i8 recommended (366) (358-9) 67607-8. 

Goats recommended (358). 

Ltuidlords : 

Kneouragement to take interest, necessary (359). 
have done Nothing to improve (359) 67620-8, 07654-6. 

Pastures : 

Co-operative societies recommended (358). 

Fees should be charged (358). 

Shortage of (358), 

Pmjrapoles, 67666-8, 

Propaganda recommended (357-8) 67651-6. 

BKeep (368), 

Silage (358-9). 

Staff-feeding (358-60) 67609-11. 
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CO OPSAATIOK : 

Agricultural Dcjpartment^ close toucb with, in Orissa, 67606. 

Central Banks : merely cheap money loners (360*1) 67623<6, 67529 32. 
Consolidation of holdings societies recommended (353). 

Credit societies : 

Loans ; 

insufficiently Controlled (360) 67611-6. 

for Manure should not be in cash but in kind (355) 67519-25. 

Main co-operative activity (360). 

Objects not achieved in Orissa (361 ). 

Dairies recommended (358). 

Demonstration of improved agricultural methods recommended (351) 67563. 
Fencing recommended (356) 67643. 

Grain golas (360). 

Implements, societies for purchase, sale and hire, recommended (357). 

Irrigation societies recommended (354). 

Livestock societes recommended {358}. 

Members, education of, neglected, 67611-6. 

Minorities, compulsion of, to come into schemes for joint impit>vement, reiom 
mended (361). 

Non-credit Societies : 

Recommended (360-1). 

not generally Successful in the past (360). 

Non-olficials : 

Importance of (360). 

Landlords should help (360). 

ObjoctR not achieved (361) 67611-0. 

Pasture societies recommended (.358). 

Sale societies recommended (358) (360). 

Staff of Depart men t should lx* inorea.sed (3(K>). 

Subsidiary industries, societies resjommended (359). 

Crops and CRor Photection : 

Cattle, straying : 

Damage to crops w'rious (J156) 67643. 

Fencing, co-ojierative, recommended (356) 67(>43. 

Fodder crops recommended (356) (358-9) 67^7-8. 

Groundnut, large scope for extension (356-7). 

Maize under irrigation on early paddy lands recommended (357). 

Rice : 

Improvement of (67581-2), 
tbe Main crop in Orissa (357), 

Seed distribution : 

Free, for demonstration, recommended (356). 

Method.**, 67583-6. 

Middle class youths should lx* encouraged to take to farming (356). 

Village farms recommended (356). 

Work done, 67561-5, 

Successful efforts in improving crop.** (357). 
fcjngarcane : 

Coimbatore, 213, successful, 67563-62,67681. 
large Scope for extension (356-7). 

Wild animals, damage by : 

Imperial research recommended (356-7). 
near Jungles (366). 

Cui/riVATiON ; 

Bice : 

Broadcast (367). 

Hand weeding (357). 

Improvement, 67581 -2. 
the Main crop in Orissa (367). 

Second crop not usually taken (367)* 
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OutmfATiov^-^-tonid, 

Eotftikm : 

DeinonBtmttcm i^mmended (367). 

Kotie in Orim (357). 

DlBMOirST&lTtOK AXtJ> PBOPAQAKBA : 

Co*operativ6 assistance recommended (351) 67563. 

Ooiirt ol Wards estates should be used for demonstration (361). 
on Cultivators own fields recommended (361-2) 67663. 

Farms : 

Control by Agricultural Department assisted by private airencies and co-operative 
societies (:^1). 

Cultivator demonstrators should be in charge (361). 
should Distribute seeds, manures, implements, etc. (361). 
in each important Village, suggested (351) 67630-2. 

Fodder crops, demonstration of, recommended (356). 

Landowners should assist (351). 

Staff insufficient, 67603-4, 

Successful demonstrations (352) 6768L2, 

EnxroAilOH : 

Adult: practical agricultural demonstration recommended (361). 

Agricultural : 

After-careers, of etudenta ; 

Farming, none (360). 

Government service usually (350). 

College, provincial ; revival of : 

Affiliation to University necessary, 67543-4. 

Required (360) 67636-44, 67549-62. 

Veterinary college, f'hould l»c linked with. 67540. 

Incentive, hope of obtaining Government employment (350). 
in Middle rural vernacular st^hools, recommended (350). 

Piipilfl, rarely from cultivating classes (360). 

Elementary : urgently needed (350). 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture : 

improving Village life, educational institutions, model farms, land, financial help 
and advice (360-1) (356) (358) 67510-3, 67533-5, 67622-7. 

Nature study, school farms and school plots, recommended (350) 67509. 

Teachers : agricultural classes, should be drawn from (350) 

Forbstb : Village plantations recommended (355). 
fi^SETlLXSEBS : 

Adulteration : 

Analysis, facilities for, necessary (365). 

Guarantee rscommendf'd (366). 

Legal penalties recommended (356). 

Artificial : price difficulty (355). 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel : 
causes Shortage for manure (365). 

Village tree plantations recommended (356). 

Demonstration recommended (365) (360). 

Distribution, co-operative, free, recommended (366). 

Export of Ixmes, oilcakes and fish refuse, should be stopped (.356). 

Green manuring, 676B1-2. 

Lime deficiency (369). 

Kltrctten ; 

Deficiency (364-6). 

FertiiisetiB : 

Increased use (366) 67600-2. 

Price, decrease in, (366). 

Bkoipbate deficiency (364-6) (369) 67689-42. 

Research : insufficient ($66). 

Sulphate of ammonia, used for sugarcane and potatoes (362) 67663-60, 67600-2. 
Tnoeari for purchase of manures recommended (360). ^ 
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FiisrAKOB : 

Importftnoe of (353). 

Taooavi ; 

not of material Benefit (353). 

lor Drainage of land recommended (354). 

for Manures recommended (350). 

Unpopular (353). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation prevented by ignorance (354). 

Co*operative consolidation of holdings societies recommended (353). 

Cottage industries to relieve pressure on land recommended (363). 

Fragmentation : 

Education recommended (363-4). 

Legislation not recommended (354). 

Implements : 

Co-operative societies recommended (367). 

Demonstration on village farms recommended (367). 

Engineering Section of Agricultural Department , should take up improvement (367 ) 
67644. 

Instalment system recommended (367). 

Mass production by private enterprise I'ccora mended, 67644-7. 

Ploughs : 

Improvement, imi)ortance of (367). 

Inefficient country plough used (357). 

Punjab iion plough used, 67646. 

Price difficulty (367) 67644-7. 

Ibbioation : 

Co-operative irrigation societies recommended (364). 

Extension, importance of (364). 

Lift : iron rahat wheel, etc., recommended (364) (367). 

Rainfall, average 60 m.s. but not well distributed (354). 

Tanks and bunds in Orissa silted up and brought under cultivation (364). 

Land Tenuee : 

Landlords : 

Abaentee, 67628. 

take no Interest in agriculture (359) 66626-7, 67664-6. 

Mabketino ; 

Communications, lack of, hampers marketing (362). 

Co-owrative sale societies recommended (368) (360). 

Faciuties: not satisfactory (360). 

Information as to prices should be exhibited at post offices (362-3) 6761 7-S. 
Moneylenders, sale of produce to, at low prices (300)- 

Research : 

Deputy Director’s experiments, 67509-80. 

Financic ; funds insufficient (349). 

Imperial Department : should deal with problems of all-Tndia importance and quality 
crops (349) (362) 67687-91. 

Indigenous theory should be studied (349). 

Lines of research suggesied (349-60). 

Provincial : 

Investigation of problems rccc-mmended (349). 

Staff, scientiBc, should be stit)ngthened (362) 67687-91. 

Staff : 

Insufficient (349) 676 1 7 -21. 

Short term contracts recommended (J162) 67692-4. 
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SOILB : 

Drainage : 

Agricultural Engineer staff ehonld be increased (364). 

Demonstration (354). 

Loans, taooavi, and under Land Improvement Act, recommended (354). 

Survey, necessary (354) 67595-9. 

VlCTBBlKABY : 

Inoculation, serum-simultaneous : 

Recommended, 67645-fi. 

of Uneconomic cattle, Tjot recommended, 67546-6. 

Wklkark of Rubal Population : 

Malaria : pisciculture recommended, 67507-8. 

Population, increasing pressure on the land (.359). 

SHEEP, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

SlI^GE, ^ee under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

SILT, see under SOILS. 

SILTING, under IRRIGATION. 

SINHA, ARIKSHAN, Pleader, General Secretary, Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha, 
Muzaffarpur (256-77). 

Admihistbatxon : 

Court fees, etc., increase of, deprecated (272). 

Government policy criticis^ (256-7) (272*3) 60822. 

Posts and TeWraphs : increased cost deprecated (272). 

Taxation of pt)or people excessive (272). 

TranHjH)rt : 

Hiviiways : 

Distance from station, difficulty of (270). 

Perishable produce, prompt dispatch necessary (260-1). 
not Satisfactory (260-1 ). 

Agbicultubal Department : 

Co-operative Department, co-operation with, suggested (271). 

Extension recommended (260). 

Services : do not benefit cultivators (260). 

Aobioultubal Ikoebtedness ; 

Ciiuses of burrowing ; need of capital, maintenance of family, and ceremonies (261 ). 
Mortgage right should be conferred on tenants (261). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failure and reduced productive capacity of soil (261 ). 
Reetfiction or control of credit of cultivators not iwommenflcd (261). 

Sources of rjredit : agriculttiral produce, land and cattle (261). 

Transfer right should be conferntd on tenants (261). 

Usurious ].<oaiUH Act : 
strict Application recommended (261). 

Interest reduction by co-operative societies should precede application of Act (261 ). 


Agrioultubal iKDuswrmBS : 

Cardboard, utilisation of wheat straw for, will cause scarcity of fodder (268). 
Employment can only be increased by industrialism (268). 

Fruit growing is carried on (268). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improTingof: village societies 
reooxnmended (268). 
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Industrial concerns, moving of, to rural areas : 

Shortage of agricultural labour would result (268). 

Leisure period : cultivators work 200 days in the year (268), 

Obstacles : conservatism of cultivators (268). 

Paper, utilisation of rice straw for, will cause scarcity of fodder (268). 

Study, intensive, not necessary (268). 

AoBicunTUBAL Laboub : 

Attracting of, higher wages discussed (268>9). 

Forced labour (268*9). 

Manual labour, preju^ce against (268-9) 66863*6. 

Shortage, existence of (268-9). 

Wages (268-9). 

Ai^jhal Htisbandby : 

Bulls : 

Brahmini: (267)66817-9. 

District boards should maintain (267). 

Free use recommended (267). 

Cattle : heavy decrease in number (264-5). 

Fodder : 

Green : 

Absence of from March to June (267). 

Supply, July to September (267). 

Makai (267). 

Shortage of (265) (268). 

Wheat and barley straw best (267). 

Grazing grounds : shortage of (264-5). 

Pastures : » 

Common ; 

Extension recommended (267) 66843-4. 

Overetocked (264-5) (267), 

Legislation necessary (268), 

Capital, Attbactino of, to Agbicultube : 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of (262) (271-2) 66840. 

Facilities for capitalist acquisition of land neocssary (271). 

Improvements, factors discouraging (272). 

CO-OPEEATION : 

Agricultural Department, co-operation with, suggested (271). 

Cattle breeding societies not feasible (271). 

Consolidation of holdings societies recommended (271 ). 

Credit societies; workmg well (270). 

Demonstration of improved agricultural methods, no provision for (270). 

Drainage recommended (271). 

Fertilisers, distribution of, recommended (265) (270-1). 

Finance, large advances from Government recommended (270). 

Implements, hiring, recommended (266) (271). 

Improvements, societies for effecting, recommended (270-1). 

Interest ; 

Excessive (261) (270). 

jReduction to 12 per cent or 9 per cent per annum recommended (261) (270). 

Joint farming societies not feasible (271). 

Minorities, compulsion of, to come into schemes for joint improvement, etrongfy 
recommended (271). 

Objects : only partly achieved (271). 

Se^ distribution recommended (266) (270). 

Tirhut Agricultural Association, a failure (258) (271). 
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Qsxm A»rz> Oaop PBononoK : 

Expert Adyioe neoeesary (2^). 

Foddbr: 

Crops reoommended (269-70). 

Janera grown (265-6). 

Fuel: rahar, ootton and castor recommended (269-70). 

Output has decreased (258-9) 66820-1, 66823-4* 

Profitable crops (266). 

8eed distribution t 
Co-operatire, recommended (266). 
on Credit, suggested (268). 

Necessary (258). 

Sugarcane : capital required for (266) 66804*6. 

Varieties cultivated (266-6). 

Wheat, Pusa, a failure (268) (260) (266) 66832-3. 

Wild animals, damage by : 

AHorestation near vilmges will increase (270). 

Impoi'tance of (266), 

BUHONSTUaTIOI) AND PnOPAGANDA : 

Agricultural Association at Muzafiarpur, failed (258) (260) 66826-6. 
Agricultural associations, sub-divisional, recommended (258). 
Demonstrators, experts, in each sub-division recommended (268). 
Fertilisers, demonstration necessary (260). 

Field demonstration recommended (269-^). 

Leotures recommended (260). 

Local demonstration necessary (268). 

Non-co-operation movement, ©fleet of (260), 

« 

Eouoatiok : 

Agricultural : 

Tnstitutions, lack of (259). 

in Primary and middle schools recommended (271). 

Schools required in every sub-division (269). 

Teachers should be drawn from agricultural classes (259). 

Compulsory primary education advocated (271). 

Fourth class, small proportion of boys in, due to want of compulsion (271). 
Methods, useless for agriculture oi trade (271). 

Bahour Agricultural College ; Agriculturists had no faith in (259). 

School farms recommended (27 1). 

FgETlLISKBS : 

Artificial : not used in Musaflarpur area (265). 

Ash (wood) : 
used as Fertiliser (266), 

Shortage of (265). 

Cattle, d^reas© of, has reduced supply of dung (264-6), 

Co-operative supply recommended (265). 

Cowdung : 

Scarcity of (264-5). 

Use of, as fuel, due to scarcity of alternative fuels (265). 

Distiifoution on credit recommended (265). 

Expert advice neoessfury (265). 

Soils : some requiring manures and others not (263). 

Fihawcx: 

Tacoavi: 

Co-operative distribution recommended (261). 

Bxte^on recommended (261). 
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Foebsts ; 

Afforestation : 

Legislation neoessaiy to encourage (265). 
in Villages, no opening for schemes (270). 

Bamboos ; Planting recommended (266). 

Firewood, shortage caused by land tenure system (266) (260). 

Grazing : 

Deterioration of forests not being caused by (270). 

Facilities inadequate (269). 

Landlords, obstruction by (269). 

Shisham trees : Planting recommended (266). 

Holdings : 

Co-operatiye consolidation societies recommended (271). 

Fragmentation : 

Bad results of (261.2) (271). 

Legislation necessary (262). 

Legislation to deal with widows, minors, etc., recommended (262). 

Implements : 

Co-operative hiring out of ploughing machinery reoommended (266) (271). 

Ploughs : 

Country types generally used (266). 

Meston, not found satiidactory (266). 

Irrigation ; 

Bunds (264) (270). 

Drainage, importance of (263) (266). 

Flood, protective schemes recommended (262) (270). 

Landlords, obstruction by (262-3). 

Legislation recommondcja (262-3). 

fiJaligrami bund from Bettiah to Hajipur, should be cut (264) 66834-9. 

Kisan Sabha, 66B46-64, 06869-62. 

Land Tenure ; 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of (262) (271-2) 66840-2. 

Firewood scarcity caused by law as to ownership of trees (266). 

Price of land has increased, 66823. 

Rout is increasing, 66823. 

Marketing : 

Fruits : railways, difficulty of distance from (270), 

Information being placed at disposal of cultivators, etc., recommended (270). 
Village markets : 

as to Food crops and vegetables satisfaotory (270). 
as to Money crops, difficulties (270). 

Research : 

Fertilisers, experiments necessary (260). 

Pusa Research Institute ; a waste of public money (267-8) (264) (267) 66803-16, 
66855-8. 

Tenant class (kisans) have not benefited by (267). 

Tirhut Agricultural Museum at Muzafiarpur (268) (271). 

Soils ; 

Alkali lauds : 

Expert advice necessary (264). 

Flooding found aaoceaeful (264). 
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CIft8ii6oatloii (263)* 

Brotion : bunds recommended (270). 

Keclamation ; 

Expert* advice necessary (264). 

Grants-inaid recommended (264). 

Loans without interest suggested (264). 

Silt: 

Bagmati River water bencdcial (264). 

sometimes Beneficial but sometimes injurious (264) 

Oandak River water North of Muzaffarpur injurious (264). 

Statistics ; extension recommended (272). 

Tai^ifvs A3SD Sba Fbeiohts ; reduction of custom duties and sea fieights cn agricul- 
tural produce recommended (270). 

Vbtbbinaby : 

Contagions diseases : 

no proper Arrangements for dealing with (267). 

Legislation n commended (267). 

Department of no benefit to cultivators (260) 66813-6. 

Diimnaarics : 

Expansion inadequate (266). 

ImmequDte, 66814-6. 

Provinciai control recommended (266), 

Research : 

Necessary (267). 

Provincial institution and officers advocated (267). 

Superior Veterinary Oflicer with the Government of India unnecessary (267). 

Welfare of Rohal Pojpulation : 

Expenditure, increase advocated (272). 

Policy of Government criticised (256-7) (272-3) 66822. 

Surveys, economic : Keeoramended (272), 

SINHA,DEVAKI PRASAD, M.A., M.L.C., Patna (197-216). 

Admikistkation ; 

Boards of Agriculture : 

Central : 

for Co-ordination (198-9). 

Finance : tax on agricultural exports recomnicudetl (199) 66527-30. 

Higher appointments should be control ltd by (202) 66491. 

Provincial : reorganisation recommended (199). 

Pi’ovincial Development Board reoomniendetl (208) 66486-8. 

Pusa, post-graduate study at, rcooinmended (200). 

Transport ; 

Bridges, lack of (202). , 

Cowdung, use of as fuel : coal should be substituted by means of improved transport 

( 204 ). 

Employment, rural, might be increased by improved transport facilities (206). 
Roi^s, lack of : 

Agxicultaral development hampered by (202). 

Marketing hamper^ by (202). 

Subsidiaory Industries: transport difficulty (206). 

AojtlOCTLTtTEAL DbFABTMICKT : 

Expenditure, lnela49tioity of rules (198) (202) 66486-8* 
pSoe. Umitation of Ippointments to, deprecated (202) 66491-3. 

Red tape : (198) (202) 66486-8. 

Services ; not sufficiently useful (202), 
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Oausos of borrowing : inadequate incomes, rent demanded in advance^ litigation^ 
ceremonies, large families, social aspirations, uncertainty of agrioalture, old 
debts (20a). 

Insolvency, special measures to deal with, not necessary (2D4). 

Interest : Disallowance by law over 12 per cent recommended {203>4) 66533*4* 
Measures lor lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : 

Agricultural oanks (264). 

Interest restriction to 12 per cent (204). 

Moneylenders: (204). 

Mortgages : 

Limitation to some extent recommended (204). 

Redemption, special measures to facilitate, not necessary (204). 

Repayment prevented by : high interest, and unwillingness (203). 

Restriction or control of credit of cultivators not recommended (204) {see Mortgagee 
above). 

Sources of credit (203). 

Usurious Loans Act, application strongly recommended (204) 66533-4. 

AOBIOULTimAL Industkies : 

Blacksmiths (205). 

Co*operative societies recommended (206). 

Domestic service in towns (205), 

Employment, rural could be increased by : 

Market organisation (206). 

Transport facilities (206). 

Government aid suggested (206). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to : 

Clubs, rural, recommended (206). 

Gymnasia recommended (206). 

House repairing (205). 

Industrial concjorns, moving of, to rural areas : 

Catechu and Shellac industries might be moved to rural areas (206). 

Markets, distance from, difficulties of (206). 

Transport difficulties (206). 

Jungle products, sale of (205). 

Leisure period : cultivators generally busy for 6 or 8 months intersjiersed with days of 
idleness (205). 

MaUdies, manufacture of : Government aid suggested (206). 

Mining work (205). 

Obstacles : 

Conservative habits (206). 

Market, tack of (206). 

Transport difficulty (206). 

Railway work (205). 

Slack season, method of spending (205). 

Splints, manufacture of : Government aid suggested (206). 

Standard of life, improvement necessary (206) 66502-3, 

Study, intensive, not necessary (206), 

Weaving by jolakas (205). 

AoBlOCriiTtnELiL LaBOTJR ; 

Attraction of : 
very Difficult (206). 
labour Unions recommended (206), 

Cultivation o! unoccupied land : 
very Difficult (206). 
labour Unions recommended (206), 

Supply : 

OrganisatiQn necessary (206). 

Spasmodic ( 206 ). 
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AjmiAh Hvsbakpby : 

Oattk: miserable condition of (205)*^ 

Daii^ying : 

Co«opecativc, recommended (205). 

Farms, recommended (205). 

Government aid suggested (206). 

Fodder: 

Insoffielent (205). 

Shortage greatest in April, May and June (205). 

Bilage-makitig b}' co-operative societies reconiinonded (205). 

Improvement : 

by District boards and influential villagers, necessary (2061. 

Landovmors, cannot be indacod to take inU^rest in, unless forced by law (205) 
Pastures, ooininon : 

Legislation necessary (205). 

Overstocked (205). 

Capital, ATraAcrii^o of, to Aoeioulturk : 

Advertisement recommended (208). 

Facilities, special, recomuiended (208). 

Improvements of land discouraged by : 

Ignorance of cheap nu^thods (208). 

Land tenure system (208). 

Cu-OT»EEATION ; 

Banking : not suetx'ssfully managed (202) 60-i04-(5 
Bliadralogo akme bc'iu'Hted (207). 

Cattle brmling societies : 

Popularisation rwommended (207). 
v(jry Haro (207). 

Cluxiue, use of, sliould lx* cncourHg<'<l (207). 

(Vmsolidation of holdings siM jeties : 

Popularisation recommended (207). 
very Hare (207), 

Credit Societies: 

Banks, in place of, reeornin(*iided (20'>) OOiOJ O. 
ihifiiness morality of imporiuni r of (207). 

Lostis ; 

Cheque payment lecommended (207). 

Use of, importance of (207). 
the most popular (207). 

Dairy farms r<*<'oininoiidcMl (205; (2n7). 

Dejiartnient : adivilie.s <iiflused (202). 

Fertilisers: siile d( pol^ r(‘(xmiinendpd (2<D). 

Hospitals suggested (207) 005t>t>-7. 

linplcmont>s : hiring to ineinbers and iion-rnensl»<‘rs rceoiumcT.^U d (205). 

Markets recoinniendiHl (207). 

Minorities, conipuiHion of, to come into sc hemes for joint improvcmient. roeommenoed 
(207). 

Objects : not much aeliieved (207). 

Poorest class should be ineUuled (207). 

Purchase societies ; <>xU'iiKi<»n rK'om mended (207). 

Bale societies : extension recommended (207). 

Silos mmmmended (205). 

Societies for improvement, joint farming and machinery utiilsatii ii ; 
Keoommended (207). 
rare (207). 

Subaioiary industries, societies reeommendexi (2<t6). 

Crops ako Crop Protrotion : 

Pests : Insects in Mokamoh I'al, research necessary (100), 

no If 
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Dkmonstbation aud Peopaqakda : 

Charts may bo of use (202). 

Cinema recoin moiidod (202). * 

Cultivators’ (‘onfidence destroyed by unsueecsfdul demonstration (107 K). 
on Cultivator’s own liclds recommeudeti (2(»l-2). 

Exhibitions recomimndt'd (202). 

Fairs, propaganda at,gunHU(;oess{ul (202). 

Farms of doubtful utility (201). 

(Iroundnut : successfully demonstrated (202), 

Ceaflcbs of little use owing to illit^^aey (202). 

Meetings recommended (202). 

Personnel, importamie of (202). 

Posters may be of use (202). 

Rice : 

Dahia and Indrasail varieties successfully demonstrated ( 202 ), 

Wlieat : Pusa 12 successfully demonstrated (202). 

Education : 

Adult ; Evening schools : 

recommended ; district boards should manage (201). 

Agricultural : 

bias recommended (100) (207). 

(Jollege not recommended (200). 

Field exeufMons rccsni'miMuled (lOtt), 

(lovernment recognition n<’ee^sar\ (207). 

Incentive seiwiee in Aui’e ultunil Department (2<Ht). 

Institutions not popnlai (JOJ). 

Post-graduate study at Ihisa, Ameiica or Denmark recommend''.! (200), 

Schooh, 1 ‘ostly and unpopular (100). 

(k)lleges, agrif'ulturc should be taught as a ‘a-ieiu'e Mihj< cf (2<Ki) t)052.'“». 

Compulsory prnnaiy I'ducat-ion : 

Cinanciai liinimilty, 0t)o40 oO. 

N(»<‘essary (20<S). 

Public opinion, OOUtl oO. 

Demonstrators of Agrn'uh uni! Dc'partmeiit should lielt'alned at provim'iaHarms(200) 
I'^irms, provim ial, should undertake agri< uUural cderalion (ifOO). 

Pourth class, sniall jiropoition of boy^ in, <lue lo <*Hily in.itnage ami ueceasity 
of I'aining a livelihood (20S). 

Kamdar.'v should l>e iducatcd for demons^nlion at jirovineial farms (JtHi). 

Middle clas-i ymeths, attracting of, to agn* ullurc : 

Preferenvo shouki he given to agrh iiltiiral studentM for cm-i utivc posiliuna (2tH)-l) 
Ob’) 10. 

OOh'crs, I'xocutivc, sJiould la' edmated m agri' ult ure (2iHM). 
ik»j)ulation, cx<'csHi\e growth o), would be chcckcii by education. t>tir>nS-ln. 

Ih’imary Hchool.s, agriculture should be taught in (100). 

Results (if: makes agricultuic a disemhted profes'.ion (207). 

Sabour Agricultural (tolh'gc: 

Closed by re( ommcindutiou of Agricullural (‘ornmitt-is' (I'dS) b(t.">20*5. 
He-<*stahl!shiuent not reconmnndtd, t)<m2b. 

Kesearih section still w'orking, t>t>r»2o. 
iSchool farms : 

in Primary sidiools nniiMcssaiy (P.ht) 
in 8c('ondary schools reeomnunded (UiO). 

School plots, m ju imary schools, unnecessary (IbO). 

Secondary schools, agriculture should be an optional subject (2<>t». 

.St. John’s Ambulance Associatiou : metlnsly of education recoin memied as an e.\ample 

( 2 () 0 ). 

Universities, faculties of agiieulture recommended (2(Kt) (10525. 

Zarnindars, <*tc., .diould attend shoH-period courses at proMucial farn.s (2tMt). 

Fehthjsrks : 

Co-operative sale depots recoinriiciided (204). 

Oowdung, use of, as fuel: 

coal, substitution of, should be facilitated by improved transport (204) b<>54(b2. 
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Fsbtiusisbs — earUd * 

Literature should be distributed (204). 

Markets, village, should be utilised to |K>pulariso tiew fertilisers (204). 

Popularisation of ncM' fertilisers through schools, post offit^es, markets and demons 
traturs reoonuucnded (204), 

FrSfANOB ; 

Banks, agricultural : 

in Place of of eo*op<uutive societies, 06494*C. 

Hecomxnenderl (2(Kl-4) 60404 0. 

Taccavi : does not think much of (20,3). 

Fokksts : 

Afitorestation : 

Plenty of openings for in Ohota Nagpur (200). 

Wast^e land'^ should be afforested ^206). 

Firewood : Lojiping not allowed in reserve forest.s, 00542. 

Floods : opening of passages through railways recommended (200). 

Fodder : wasU^ land should be cultivated (200). 

Grazing: forests not suffenng deterioration from (200). 
ihiards : corniption (200), 

Management : local control Hiigge.sted (200). 

Heservatioii : 

methods, criticism of (2<H)) 00504-5. 

Unpopular (200) 00504-5, 00542. 

lioUDiNas : Fragmentation; Inevitable (204) 00t97*5(n. 00535-0. 

Iwri KMiws ; 

Hire-purcliase syntoni recommendeil (205). 

Hiring of costly implcmenth Irom coopcTutue sureties recommended (2t>5). 

Price difficulty (204). 
liefiK'areh 1 100). 


Ihrioation ; 

fhuitroi of, by Ziimnelars Icad-t to ^>J)pl'es^lon of the poor (204) 00537-40. 

J,aiws ; Minor and Pri\at<* Irngation Works Acts of 1022, no woik carried out under 
(204). 

Legislation neccssniy to bring irugation under })ublk tonlrol {2tM). 
il<‘seaix4i as to easy ne t hods ufM cssaiy (100). 


Land Tenurk : 

Ikuigal Tenancy Act, 00518, (‘0531. 

(Vss(*s, illegal, im]K>scd by laiullurds (203) 005J4-8. 

(ioveniinent’s poln;^ criticised (107) (i05!4t'. 

Improvemeui of land di.s»\»urngcd by present system (208) 00531. 
Landlords : 

Ijaek of iiifenst (205). 

Oppression of tenants (2o3) 00517, 6fl537 4(b 


Marketing : 

Co-operative inarki ts ret omiiumded (2O0-7). 

Employment, rural, could be increased by organisation of markets (201). 
Exporters: wide activities of (200;. 

Information : 

floveriiment slnuihl disti ll ute gratis (207). 

Ignorance of cultivators of price variations (207). 

MO y 393—90 
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IVUb ketino — coTi tdn 

Markets : no Lack of (206). 

Roiids, absence of, compelling dependence upon middlemen ( 202 ). 

Research : 

Central : 

Chief insHtiitions should bo (198). 

Fundam<'nlal research (198) 66489-90. 

Co-ordination bj^ Central Board of agriculture noccssary (199). 

Implements, rosc'aivh necessary (109). 

Indigenous theory : research recommended (199) 66526. 

Irrigation methods, research necessary (199). 

Insect posts in the Mokameh Tal, research necessary (199). 

Labour saving devices, research necessary (199). 

Provini'ial ; activities should be mainly propaganda and testing of results of centra) 
institutions (198) 66489-90. 

Soils, research necessary (190). 

Soils : 

Analysis, facilities for, necessary (199). 

Kesekrch necessary (199). 

Statistics : 

Committee appointed by Government of India two years ago ; recommendations 
disregaidcd (208). 

Importance of (208). 

Progress : very little (208). 

Tariffs xsd Sfa Freiohts : 

Kvports, a^rriouKural, .small tax to finan(*e Central Board of Agriculture suggested 
(199) 66527 30. 

TVote<‘tion would advers^dy afTeot cultivators (107) (207) 66627-30. 

Veti'.kinakv : 

( Vmt agious diseases : 

Legislation us<defif, (205), 

Propagaurla rocommomled (205). 

Department : 

Bureaucratic (202). 

Director of Agriculture should control (205). 

Hfuudd l>e Independent of Agricultural l><‘partmeat (205). 

1 >isj>cnaaries ; 
t'outrol : 

is by District boards (205). 
by Provincial authority, (li.scu.ev'd (205). 

Expansion inadequate (205) 

Touring, not fully us^*d (205). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (205). 

Indigenous methods : 

Research necessary (205) 66526. 

Resorted to booawee cheap and easily av.ailabk* { 2 </ 5 ), 

Restnu’cl) : sliould b<' organised in the same wav a.s f^H.^onimondtul for agriculture 
(199). 

Wrlfakk 01 Rural Popiilatiox ; 

( ‘lubs ami gymnasia recommtmrled (2r>6). 

Hospitals : 

Co-operative suggested (207) 66506-7. 

Lack of, 66506-7. 

Kmn Habha : an organisation of teiiantfs 66514-8. 

Politics, a tainouOago when divorced from economic development (197) 66614-8^ 
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WULFABB OF liUBAl. POPUI^ATIOJ;;— 

Poptdation, pressure of^ upon the land : 

CoioniBation abroad recommended as a temporary expedient (204) (2()8) 00508-10. 
Education would check growth of population, 06508.10, 

Families, large, a cause of indebtedness (203). 

Standard of life, raising of, would chock growth of i>oi>ulation, 00508.13. 
Provmoial Developmt^nt Board suggested (208) 00486-8. 

Standard of life: 

Improvement of, among those in contact with towns (6061 1 ). 

Outlook as to, not well regulated, 06i^ll-3. 

Surveys, economic : 

Chanakya Society in Patna College, work of (208). 

Eecommended (208). 

Village life should be improved (208). 

SINHA, MITHILA SARAN, A(lv<x^ute, Bunkipui* Disltui, (208.301). 

Akimal Husbandry : Fodder scarcity, 60079-8(t 

Co-OFRRATION : Irrigation scUemcB .suggested, 06081-5. 

Crops and Cut)r Protection : 

Rice : 

Cost of cultivation Ks. 8 «>r Us 10 jK^r hHjhoy 070)0. 

Output, average, 10 maundH of paddy jkt bifjfuiy 07007.8. 

Fjbrtiusebs I 

Cowdung : 

Scarcity of, 00993.9. 

Use of, as fuel; rahar cultivation recoimuondvd (200) 07000.), (i7o(»l.O. 

Green manure : Dhaincha and . ivnu for patidy lands nv oiiimrnd . <1 (200) ti7(H>2 3. 

Irrigation ; 

Co opemtion suggested, 06981 -5, 

District boards might keep boring plants, 00084-5. 

Government assistance suggested, 00984-5. 00089-00. 

Schemes suggested (298) 00981.6, 

Soils : . 

Alkali land : 

Groundnut cultivation recommended (290) t»00S0-8. 

Irrigathm fiMJOin mended (299). 

Drainage, uiiiiortanee of (2t)8-9) 00991-2. 

Uoolamation : 

Drainage Act recouimcndeci (299) 66991-2. 

Irrigation rtyeom mended (2t)9). 

Sandy taur lands in Patna District show niaib d improveiacni (200) 


SOILS : 

Alkali Land j 

Draining recommendoil, Kftan (445). 

Expert advice neces'cuy, Arikahan Sinfio (20 1), 

Flooding found successful, Arik^httn iimha {2tii), Khan (115). 
Groundnut cultivation re<roriimcnded, /SiwAa, J/. K, (290) 00080 8. 
Gypsum iwommonded, Khan (445), 

Irrigation recommended, Khika, M* (299), Lai (1193). 
Analysis, facilities for, necessary, Sinha, JK J\ (199). 
Classification, Ank«knn Kinha (203). 

Draxnaos: : 

Act recommended, Sinha, M, S, (209) 00991-2. 

Agricultural Engineer’s staff should be increased, Scfhi (354). 
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C’o-operative, reconimeiuled, AtihhanSmha {'271). 

Demonstration, Sethi (354). 

Importance of, ArihfMn Shtha (2t>5), SMuy M. S. (iSl>84>) 06901-2, Khin (445). 
Khunti sub-division, 0 O'O|)erative tlraiimgo has improved soil, G}me (382). 
of Lakes advised, Atkins (J9). 

Loans, taccavi and under Land Improvement Act. re(*omnieiKled, Seihi (354). 
of Low-lying lands of Bihar, system should b«* devisril, Khun (445). 

Necessary, M (304), Ghose. (381*2), Naremiru (401)'. 

Erosion : 

Jlunds rocommonded, .Ir/Ls7ur// Sinhu. (270), Gho^e (382), Khan (446), 
in Dhota Nagpur : 

the Clause of poor stul m uplands, Lhtfihs (61). 

^Sorious, Glmse (382). 

Drainage recommended, Lai (304). 
by Floods, Bennj (3-4), Atkins (JO), 

caused by destruction of, Forests, Kohy (228), Gtwse (3S2) (380), Gibson (416-7), 
Khan (451). 

J^evelling rocon)in(*nd<‘d, Lai (303A). 

Ridges recommended, Lai (303). 


FbooDiNO : 

Deteriorating of land In, Khan (446). 

J niprovcrneni of land khan (146). 

Floods : 

('orrimittee of Knqniry, Benj^ 67123-0. 

(ioph resist mg, Sareraha (400). 

Diainage, 7im/, 67130-4. 

Krosjon cauKOrt rnarkful (hdeiioiation, Afhtnt^ (10), kanixl^a (410) 67841-4. 
Protective s<|jcrnes rccrunnHuided, Ankshan Sinha (262) (2T(d- 
Kiver.s : 

Bods, raising of, Bay, 6714-20. 

Bunds, Bery^ <>7100-20, 67J42-3. 

Fhanging cour.se, Ben/, 6713.5-4.3. 

8ill (l(‘posit cuiiH(\s marked improvement. All tt.f (10). I'.Scc Silt h^Unr). 

Forest destruction has led to dcienorat am of .soil in ( 'hot a Nagpur, Ghose (382). (See 
Forests, vrnta’ Erosion ahovt). 

Imj'rovemeut ; better niethodH of cultivation, larmyard inaimrc an<l drainage advised, 

d/ji-;«.H(j8), M (im). 

Ivanke (Government farm, great iiiiprovcunent of soil, Dabbs (62), Ghose (382). 
Phosphates, areas deficient m, l)ohhi<, 65634. 


RKC’LAMA.TroN : (Sh also Alkali Land abom). 

Demonstration by Agrieulturai Department rccnmieemlul, Khan (446). 

Drainage, see ahore. 

Expert advKfc necessary, Arikshan Sinha (264). 

Drants-in-aid recommended, Ankshun Sinha (264). 

Dround-nut cultivation recommended, Lai (3tKJ). 

Instance of marked improvement, Minty (4). 

Irrigation recommended, Sinha, M, S. (200), 

IfOans without interest suggested, Arik'^hav Sinha (2(>4), 

Middle class<js youths should be given bnaneial assistaiK e to develop uncultivated 
land, Atkins 

Subsidies recommended, Khan (446). 

Til cultivation recommended, La/ (303), 

Research necessaiy, Sinha, IJ. P. (199). 

Rice raya or sandha diseases due to poverty of soil, Ofmse (37H) (382-3), 

fcJandy taur lands in Patna Di.strict show marked improvement, Sinm^ ( 299 ). 
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SOILS— cont^t 

^FLT : 

Hagmafci HiTor water ^>encficial, Arikahan 8 inha (264). 

BometimcB Bemiicial Init goinetinira injuriown, AriMmi Sinha (264). 

Floods, depoait by, cauwK markec! iinprovcTnent, Atkivs (19). 

Oandak River water North of Muzafiarpur iujiirinua, Arlkshan Sinha (264). 

Silting, iiee IRRIGATION, 

SltHVET : 

JkMif. 66630-4. 

Necensary, SefM (354) 67.51)5-9, Ghfjse (381). 

SPlNNlNi^, that title ami Chahka vmhr AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

STATISTICS : 

Based upon giieg.ses, Dnhlhs, 6570H. 16. 

Census of Hvestot k and iniplMiients : 

MoibodH dofeetive, Jtoth -V. K, (499) 

Time of taking should be the Kamo hs that of p(»pulation coimiig, A'oy, N. K. (499), 
(V4leotion of, by <'o,ntral (-o-opin alive Banks’ stall, with the help of (Jovernment 
flubsidies, Hny^ S, K. (46V)). 

(Vunrnittee appointed by OovonHiunt ol India two yeatf? ago ; recommendations 
disregarded, Sinha, I), (20S). 

( ’onipilat k»n» Tarh t y, ti6924 -31). 

Director of AgTK’uHun' in charge of, JJohh^, 65T6S-lt>. 

Extension cvonmiendej), Ard'^hnn Sn>ha (272). 

Holdings, Turkey 4) (287-8) 66946-7. 

Htibbuek’s scheme, Turkey {'2H}^) 66914. 
linp<»itance of, Sinha, IK P (268). 

<)flieer, 'v^hole-time : quesUon (4, Jiobhs (69). 

I’logrcsM : very little, A'/w/m, // P, (268). 

Records of ligfdH. atttnnpl to keep up.tt» date » tadnre, Tixhnj, h6S<M.L963. 

Seasonal crop sta.ti.sties ; 

('heeking by twimpling neecssary, ihbhn 618). 

Worthless, IkMu^ (68) (»562t»-9, 65768-16 

Settlement figures : myeaciinii as to o{ hoMings, Turkey (283-4) (287-8) 
66963-4. 

Touch b<‘twe(Mi l)epartineiU.s of Agiicullnse and Land Reeoids might be closer, Turkey 
(2HH) 66915-6. 66924-36. 

Village societies should be utilised to e<»]leet, Khan (453-4). 

STICAMHilS, ace under ThansI’ort under ADMINISTRATION, 

SUBSIDIARY IXDUSTRIKS, .<»e# AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

SUGAR BUREAU, uwUr RESEARCH. 

SUPERIOR PROVINCIAL AliKlt’rLTURAf. SKRVK'E, under AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

sum EYS (eKJonoraic), under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

TA(;0AVT, under FINANCE. 

TANKS, see under IRRIGATION. 

TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS : 

Exports, agricultural, small 1a\ to finance Central Board of Agritmltm-e suggested, 
Sinha, IK P, (190) 66527-30. 

Export duties on agricultural pioduet* shouhl be reduced, Khan (451). 

Import duties on agneultural implements should be redueed, hhan (451), 

Protection : 

would Adversely affect cultivators, Sinha, D. P . (197) (207) 665.-7-30. 
]^oomm6ndcd> Narendra (411) 67845-60. 
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TARIFFS AMD SEA FREIGHTS— oontd. 

Beduotion of onstom duties and sea freights on ogrionltmal produce rBOommendsd, 
Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Steamers, see wnder Teanspobt, under ABMINlSTRATIOKe 

Sugar, temporary import duty to provout dumpiug, nocossaiy, Meyrkk (420-30) 68110- 
21, 68180-3. 

TKLEGRAPHS, Posts and Tklrqraphs under ADMINISTRATEON. 

TENANCY, under LAND TENURE. 

THIKADARI SYSTEM, under LAND TENURE. 

TRACTORS, under IMPLEMENTS. 

TRAMWAYS, under Tiianspokt under ADMINISTRATION. 

TRANSPORT, iiee under ADMINISTRATION. 

TUCKEY, A. D.jI.C.S., Director of Land Records and Surveys, Bihar and Orissa (277-08). 
Administkation : 

Reforms, effect of, upon agriculture, 60890*1. 

Agbicoltubal Indebttcdmkss : 

Causes of borrowiiig : improvidenoo, oepeiwonios, uii(?ertainty of agricultural income, 
lack of subsidiary industries, litigation (282). 

Courts should have power to go behind documents and take acoounta (282b 
Damdoimt : (280) 66906*8, 66948*9. 

Interest : 

cannot Exceed priiu'ipal in Santal Parganas (280) 6(i906-8, 66948*9. 

Restriction to 25 p<'r cent suggested (282). 

Usury should be nnule penal (282). 

Measures to relieve agrieult arc’s burden of debt: 

IT-cirious Loans Act, penalisation of usury, c<»-oiM^rativc banks (282-3). 
Moneylenders : 

Thtkadari system (286-7). 

Unscrupulous (282-3). 

Mortgages: restriction of (283) 069f)4-5, 6f»937-9. 

Repayment prevented by: lack of earnest ness, limited roHourecs, aeeurnulation of 
old debts, exorbitant interest (282). 

Usurious Loans Act : 

Enforcement recommended (282). 

Ignorance of, among ryots, 66966-8. 

AoBtcuLTimAL Inoustries : 

Industrial concerns, movement to rural areas : not recommended (285). 

Leisure perifxl : cultivator has work for about six months on holding (285). 
Obstacles: caste prejudice and lack of marketing organisation (285) 66951-4. 
Prepanition of agricultural ])rod»u«c for consumption ; 

Government action not roeomraended (286), 

Private enterprise recommended (285). 

AgBICULTUBAL LABOlfR ; 

Diseases deeroaso cfJiicieney of iabour (286). 

Forced lalxiur (280) (287). 

Shortage ; seasonal only (286), 

Capital, Attp^acting op, to Aoeicoltube : 

Im jirovemonts discouraged by : sub-division of proprietory rights in land, landlords’ 
lack of education and interest, thikadari system of leasing villages to tom|iorary 
tenure hoUlers {see under Land Tenure), restrictions of tonanoy legislation, inse- 
curity of tenure, oppression of landtords, litigation (286-7) 66890-1, 6^98, ^021-3^ 
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Co-ongutxoN : 

Credit sooieties : 

Sbctenaicm neoe»sary (281). 

Loam; 

for Ceremonies should not be given (281 ). 

Longwterm (281) 60877-80. 

Tenants, effect upon, of co-ojjoraiive movement, 66806-7. 


FtKAJf OK : 

Taeoavi : 

Administration expenses liigli (281-2). 
thr»>iigh Co-ojiorative socielies recommended (282). 
i>iffieulties in obtaining (281 ). 
of Doubtful advantage to cultivators (281). 

Used for purposes other than that for which granted (281). 

Holdinos ; 

Consolidation, obstacle to :la(;k of interest, inheritanee laws, traffic in part holdings 
restriction on alienation, mutual distru-st (2«4). ^ ’ 

Eduoation as to fragmentation necessary (284). 

Fragmentation : 

Increasing (283). 
very Marked (283). 

(loveniment estates, eonsohebtion in, sliould Ixj alteni]>lcd firnl (28*1) 661K>0-13. 
legislation to enforce consolidation pieinatnre (284) 66600. 

Statistics (283-4) 60040-7. 

laBIGATIOH : 

Bunds (2B5), 

Ext^'nt of (284-6) (280) 66031-6, 66950. 

l.<and Tenure ns affeeling, (279) 66868-70, 66881K 

Minor irrigation sc hemes : 0}wmings for, <i6881-8. 

Permanent seUiement as uffeeting, 66S6S-70, OOniiO-O. 

Private canals, 6693 l-(i. 

Ryots should be oneonragt'd to make their o^u irrigation vorks (285), 

Tanks (286). 

Lakb Tknuke : 

Bengal Tenancy Act (278). 

Ohota Nagpur Tenancy Act (27t») 66901-6. 

Co-operative movenieut, effect upt>ii jK^itioii of tenants 66890-7, 

Dispossession of ryots (270-80). 

Landlords’ mothocis of oppn^'<8ing t<'nant^ (280-1) (286-7) 66871-6, 66917-8, 66958. 

{See Kent receipts and Thikadari, below). 

Orissa Tenancy Act (280). 

Permanent settlement (278) (280) 06868-70, 66920, 669()5-9. 

Produce rent ; 

Commutation (286). 

Cultivators legal occupancy rights of, not usually recognised in .such holdings (278) 
66940-7. 

lmport«ance of problem (278). 

Irrigation, effect u|>on (279). 

Output adversely affected (278-0) 66921-3. 

Pro^etor’s private lands (278), 

Beiations between landlords and tenant!*, a serious obstacle to agricultural improve- 
ments, 66898, 66921-3. 

Rent-receipts not given (280) 66873-6, 66892*5, 66059-62. 

Sub-division of proprietary intereslR (278) (286-7) 66940-7. 

Survey (281). 

Tenancies (2834) 66946-7. 

Tenancy law, ootnplicated (277-8) 66019. 

Thikadari system (286-7) 66955-7, 66962. 

Tranter of occupancy rights is subject to consent of landlord (278-80). 
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INDEX 


Mabketing : 

Subsidiary imlustrios preventod by kok of marketing organistition (286). 

Statistics : 

Compilation. 00924 '36. 

Holdings (283-4) (287-8) 06940-7. 

Hubback’s scheme (288) 00914. 

Records of rights, attempt to keep iip-to-dat<i a failure, 00899-903, 

Settlement : misleading as to size of holdings (283-4) (287-S) 00903-4, 

Touch between Departments ot Agriculture and Land Records might be closer (288) 
06915-6, 06924-36. 

Welfare ok Hokal Population ; 

Diseases decrease (*{heieu(\y of labour (285). 
l^andlords' oppression: nee under L\.su Tenuul. 

Serfs (280-1) (285-0). 

ITSClUOrS LOANS ACT, AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

USURY, tfee yiid^r AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

VETERINARY : {St e under QUINLAN.) 

Coliege, see Vktkrlnakv Oollkcjl utidtr EDUCATION. 

OoNTA(uors DivSK\sls : 

no proper Arraogt'inentH for dealing uOh. AnMan Sinhn (267), 

Legislation : 

(^)mpnlsory, time not ripe ior, lltycoeh (222). 

Necessary, Khnn (44 S). 

Ui‘eoinmend( d, Aiktns (20h Ank.'^han Stnha (207), Sarenrha (410). 

Uself'ss, S'inha> J). f\ (205). 

0)»starleM to dealing with : 

Ignoranee and pivjudae Ilei/nnA (222). 

Superstition, Atkiu'^ (2(<). 

Piopaganda recommended, Sinha^ J). I\ (205), 

Co-operative assistance recominend<‘d, (Jhose (3h5). 

Depahtment : 

of no Benefit to eultivators, ArA^han Stuhi (269) 66813-6. 

Bureaueratie, Sinha, U. P, (202), 

Dm^etor of Agra ultun* should control. Sinha, 1). P, (2(>r/), Khan (448), 

Expansion too slow, Heyrock (220) 66738-9 
Finaco inadequate, Khan (448). 

should be Independent of agricultural l)<'pai*tmcnt, DoUfs, 65442-3, HinhUt iK P* 
(205). 

Legislative Conneirs appreuiition of, Dobbs, 66684. 

Services : 

Inadequate, Khan (444). 

not Satisfactory, Narendra (408). 

Staff : 

Inadequate, Atkins (17), Khan (448). 

Lower grades should be considerably increased, J(oy, nS. A, (469), 

Students : 

Employment in Subordinate Service, Quinlan, 65819-23, 

Supply adequate, Qninhnj 65816-8. 

Veterinary State Scliolars: 

System unsatisfactory, Quinlan, 659H4-92, 66026-7. 

Trained in England, Quinlan, 65731-7. 

Successful, Henry (2). 

mor^ Touring advked, Atkins (20). 

Development Offiecr should control Veterinary, Agricultm al and Co-operative Depart. 

ments, Heycmk (222) 66583-7, 60662. 

Disease, see Contaqxous Dihkaees above* 
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l>X0F]Sir8A]lT1SS ; 

Control : 

District bonnk coiiinjl, Atkins (20), Sinlm, D. P. (205), Ui^ycmk (222) 66750-1. 
District boards do not jiruvido sufficient funds, Meyrkh (420) 68136-7, 68169-68 
by District boards, not satisfactory, JOmn (448). 

Provincial compared with local, Heycnck (222). 
by Provincial authority, discussed, Sinha, D. I\ (205). 

Provincial, transfer to, recommended, Anksimi Sinha (266), iVeyrick (429) 68159. 
68, Khan (448). 

Systom working fairly well, Atkins (20), Hnjcoch (222). 

Expansion inadequate, ‘Sinki, J). P. (205), Beyajrk (222), Arikshan 8inha (266). 

Meyrkk (429) 68136-7, 68159-68, Khan (448). 

Finance: lack of funds. Heycock (222) 66750-1. 

Inadequate, Arikshan Sinhay 66814-6. 

Propaganda as to, recituunicnded, Ghose (385). 

Services: system works well, Atkins (20), 

Staff insufficient, Atkins (20). 

one in each Sub division recommended, Khan (441). 

Touring : 

not Full^ uvd. Sin ha, 1). P, (205). 

Practi('iill;y do jn»t exivsl, At! {20). 

Staff ifiMu'Ob o nt, Khan (4 ls) 

I’se of, by aguculturi'^tw not full, Afl:u<s (2{»), Sinha, Ij. P. {LM»5), Ghose (385) 
Khan (448). 

I’Abic.ition, Vruf iUNAia amhi EDUCATION. 


lNnl<^K^o^^s Mkihoi).-*: 

('o-onhnation with WeMeni nielito,! ii coMnurnded, Kanndra (408). 
Mliotdd Ik' ICvunufjcd, AV/r< /r/r/i ( 

Kcw^anli necessiu v. Stvha, 1), P. (205) 6(>r»26. 

Ues<u1ed to becauHe clienp nn<l easily av.ailable, Sinha, b. P. (205). 


l^on’LATXON : 


Cultivators willing, Meyrivk, t»Sj.‘l7. 

Fees, none charged, Khan (418). 

Prejudice agaiiiNt : 

Co*opt‘rative propaganda is removing. Ohm (385). 
Dying out, Ibnry (2), Khan (448). 

Local control removes prejudice, Heyrod (222). 
OvcVi:ome, Uohh'*^ 6,5681. 

being Overcoint^ graduidiy, IbyrovL (222) 66588, 
Serum-simultaneous : 

Hecorn mended, Sethi, 67545-6. 

of Cneeonomic rntt](> not i-ecommendrcl, Sethi, 67545-6. 
Staff insufficient, Gfmc (385). 


BKSaAKCH : 

Inadequate, Khan (418). 

Indigenous metliods, reseaicb necessary a.s to, Sinha, IK P, (2(»5) 66526. 
i.,aboratory in each ilistriet recommendixl. Khan (441). 

>5ecossary, Arikshan Sinha (267), Karetuira (407) (410). 

should be Organised in the same way as recommended for agriculture, Sinha, D. P. 

(199), {Se£ iloAKDS OF Aukhu i-touk ntidrr ADMINISTRATION.) ^ 

P^vinoial institution and officerfci ad\oea1ed, Ankshon Srnha- (267), Khan {4A^)> 
liinderpc'At, co-operation by Feudatory States suggested, Heywk, 66588-90. (<See ako 
Inckjulatiok a6ol^). 

Scrum : supply insufficient, Khan (448). 
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VBTERIMARY--couold. 

Stafu' : 

Gowdas should be trained and employed, Ohose (H85) 07741-3. 

Insufficient, Ghoae (370-7). 

Limited, Heyc^k (220). 

Veterinary Assistants should bo deputed to each village, Khan (441) (444). 
Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India, appointment recommended, 
Khan (448), unncaissary, Arikshan i:iinha (207). 

Training of men of gowala caste recommendetl, Ghose (386) 07741-3. 

WAGES, see umkr AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

WAl’KH H\ AClN'J’H * nom^ in Canals or rivei^, Ikry, 07144*7. 

WATKRL(.H;IGIN(f : Sou canal urea waterlogged, iJobbSf 05020*30. 

WEAVING sec amkr AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION (*Vc otvo umkr ROSS.) 

Administrative machinery iiihufficient, Jfobbfi (08). 

(Jluhs and gymnasia rccomn) ended, /<i/iha, ]J, 7*. (200). 

Coialitions as to pcneity and iguoranev appalling, Khan (44(0 (4r)3). 

Diet : investigation miggestetl. J)obbs (07-8). 

Diseases decrease efficieney of labour, Tuckaj (285). 

Dispensary's ; 

liwUnpiAte, Ailinsy 05132-5. 

Muiiieipal control, AUdns^ 05133-5. 

Deinkinu Watek ; 

very Bad, Atldtis^ r»5l(t2. 

Legislation iic(*tssary, Atkiu'^, 05100 8. 

Wells ; 

('loHcd w ell with puinj» rc(>oin mended, VhWips (330). 

Contain] I Atkins, 05JO3-5. 

ExpendiliUt', tmireasi* a<iv(>(‘atc<l, Auk-^hun Sinha (272). 

CJraiu, increased jnii e ot. has la in tiled enitivatoiv, Khafi (453). 

Health : (See d^o under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES.) 

Department, no organic connection with et>-o|>erative movement, Itoy, N. K., 08370-3, 
0H303. 

Imt»’'oveinenl : eionomii? improvement and spinui of lih'nuy necesisiary, Narendra 
(411-2). 

Posters useless, Knjj, V. K., 08372-3. 

Societies, village, recommended, PhiUips (3il0), Khan (452). 

Weeks recommended, rhlllips {3,35 0), lioy, N» A. (403) (435) 08370-3. 

Hospitals : 

Co-operative, suggested, Sinhu, D. l\ (207) (i05(Ki-7. 

District board.s in favooi’ of. to the detriment of other activities, Heycockt 60749, 
06755-0. 

La<k of, SmfiA!, 7a P,, 00500-7. 

IIVOIKNE : 

Propaganda on market : Keeommended, Phillips (335). 
in Schools : 

Toacliing, and text books, neci'HHuiy, rhUhps (Xid), 

Kisan Sabha ; an organisation of tenants, Sinha, D. P., 00614-8. 

Landlords’ oppression : see under LaiH) Teijiirk. 

Litigation : (See aho under Causes op Bobbowino under AGRICULTURAL 
INDEBTEDNESS.) 
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WWtmi OF RURAL POFULATIOR-oontd. 


UrQsm%^--emid. 

Arbitration, co-operative, suggested, Ghoae (391) 67699 703, N, K. (493V 
the greatest Curse of Bihar, Pramd (101-2) 66466-7. 

Improvements discouraged by, Tuakey (286-7) 66890-1, 06898, 60921.3 
LegMatlon, m under HOLDINGS. 

Panohayat system disorganised, Ohoae (378-9). 

Malaria : macicolture recommended, Sethi, 67607-8. 

Model V ilkges recommended, Phillips (335-6). 

Moral standard of people, very low. Ghost, (389-90) (396). 

OMoer of Provincial Civil Service should be posted t(» each ihana. to ant as a focus for 
all local interests, Dobbs (68). 

Organifsation, rural : active campaign suggested, Dobbs (4840) 65532-46. 

PoBcy of Government eriticised, AriJeshan Sinha (256-7) (272-3) 06822. 

Politics, a Camouflage when divorced from econoinii*, development, Sinha, />. P. (197) 
66614 - 8 . 

Population, pressure of, upon the land ; 
in Chota Nagpur very thin, OkoMc (387-8). 

Colonisation abroad recotnmon(l(‘d .is a tom porn rv exp(‘dicnt. Sinha, J). P. (204) (208) 
66608 - 10 . 

too Dense, fleyr.och (223). 

Dobbs ( 48 ). 

Education would check growth of population, Sinha, J), P,, 66508-10. 

Increasing, Sethi (359). 

Indebt45dn(‘R8 • 

Largo familios a onusc of, Sinha, IX P. (203). AVrewJm (408) (411). 

Pressure of population, the most p«iteii1 of, Piomai (161-2). 

Standard of life, raising of, would eh(‘ck growth of populat ion, S>nha, D. P., 6650S- 13 

POVKETY : 

Based on phy.sieal eonditi\m'^, ()ohh<t (67). 

Caused by ftinallriess of holdjuirH fu>d dis)M)sse^sion of rMitivators, Ganga VUhnu, 
65326-33, 65368-70, by huge tamdies, Nan mini (408) (til). 

Cumulative, Dobbs (4vS). 

Provincial Development Boar<l sugge.ste<i, Sinha. !>. f\ (208) (H486-8. 

Ranchi district ; eouditioii of the £KMtpl<* luont deploi.ihh*. (those (3116) 67609-703. 
Rural Ix^tlemunit co-operative soeieties a<ho(‘aU‘d, Mhins, t>51oo-l. 

Sanitaky CoKDiTio.Ns or ViM4fa:'< : 

Boy Se^iit organisation n-oominended. Phillips (.3.36). 

Co-opc?ralit»i suggested. I^hilhps (336). 

Imp<»rtaneA> of, Phillips (335). 

Prejudice of villagers, Phillips (335). 

Prizes suggested, (336). 

Tacoavi should ho eonditional upon, J*hdlijfs (336). 

Serfs, TuckeyimU) (285-6). 

Standard of life : 

Improvement of , among those in eoutaet with towuM. Si •ha, />. P. 6t'5l 1. 

Outlook as to, not weli regulated. Stnka, IK P. <>651 1-3. 

Status improved by joining co-operative Ho**ie( v, Prasnl, (>6toi. 

SiTEVNYS, Economic : 

Ohanakya Society in Patna College, work of. Sinha, D. i\ (268). 

Co-operative : 

Aesist^noe wcommemh d, Okose (395-6). 

Assistance of (Vmtml Co-opn-ntive Banks, rwommeuded. Hoy, S, K. (469) 
Kcooinmended, Sinha, D. P. (208), Aiikshan Sinha (272), Ghose (395), Khan 
(463), Roy, N. K,. (499). 

Scope of enquiry, Ohose (396-6). 

Terrorism of ryots by smaller lancilords, Dwbs (56) (00), 
tJiiion boards : 

Olerkg should be qualified sanitary or health ins|Kictors, PhiUipb (336-7‘. 
litecommendod, Phillips (337). 
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WEIFABB OF RURAL POPULATION-conold. 


SravEYS, Economic — contd. 

Village Administration Act, 1802, extension recommended, Prasad (164) 663804. 
Village life should be improved, Sinha, 1). P. (208), fatucas (316-7). 

Welfare societies, see under CQoOPERATION. 

WELLS, see under IRRIGATION, and Dainkino Watek under WELFARE OF RURAL 
POPULATION. 

WILD ANIMALS, damage by. see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION, 

ZA MINDAllS, see Landlords under LAND TENURE, 
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Ah wab 

Aghani (crop) 

Ahar ( Ahara) 

Ail 

Anda 

Bajra 
Bakain . . 
Baka«ht*Baka8t 
Baifiumbhi soil 
Bangar . . 
Bania 
Batai 

Batwara oiiiccr 

Begari 

Bhadai . . 

Bhadralog 

Bhith . . 

BhuHa 

Biali 

Bigha 


]j rail man i bull 

Biimi, Bundh 

('liarka . . 
Charpoy , . 
Ciiaukidur 
Clhaura 

Dahi 

i>aiu;i 

Dalai 

Damdopat 


i^arpatni 

Dastddiat 

Dcsi 

Dhanudia 

Dhaa 

Diara 

Dill 

Don 

Kri 

Uairmajura 

Ganja 

Gaooiia .. 
Gharri walla 
Go 
Gowa 

GHiiala . , 


GLOSSARY 

» . An iDegal addition to rent demanded by a superior from an 
inferior holder of land. 

. . The crop which is harvested in the month of Aghan (November- 
December). 

. . A reservoir for collecting water for irrigation. 

. . A division between helds ; a boundary mark. 

. . Gastor {ricAnu^ communis), 

. . A small millet (pennimhwi tyjAtoidewn), 

, . The Persian lilac (melia azedumvh). 

, . See Sir. 

. . Sandy loam. 

. . High land. 

. . A Hindu grain trader who is generally also a moneylender. 

. . Payment of rent in kind, by division of produce between land- 
lord and tenant. 

. . A revenue oflicer. 

. . Forced labour. 

. . The crop gathered in the month of Bhadon (August -September). 

. . Gentleman. 

. . Ground either naturally or artificially raised. 

. . The husk or chafi of grain ; the straw. 

. . Land on wliich only summer paddy is grown. 

. . A measure ol land ; llio standard or purca hiyha is ,"{,025 square 
yards <»i* live-eighths of an acre ; a Icukfui hiyha is in some 
places one-tiunl, and in others one -fourth, of the “ standard 
higha^ 

. A hull dedicalcil, on the dcalh of a Brahmin, as an act of piety 
i).nd as a public service. 

.. A dam, held embankment , 

. , A spiniung wheel, 

. , A bedstead, with stretched across the frame for a mattress. 

. . A watchman. 

, . IJMid jnteriuwbato ill position lad ween ufdanJ and lowland. 

. . ( !uj*d. 

. . A variety of paddy. 

■Vn ai/cnl or biokcr. 

.. Li(c4*alh ‘ double the priju ipir'. An ancient Hindu pro lisiori 
id lae iiiidei e hich a ( durt. in passing a decree for principal 
and iiitiTC.-.t, cannot from that date allow inicre.stin exeess 
of tiic ])nn( 

, A sub* letting of the whole or pari of an fjstatc held on jwrraancnt 
lease to a .sub-tenant on the same sj^stem, 

. . Signatuix^ 

, , Indigenous. 

. . A h'gununou.s fibre plant often grown for green manuring 
{M sbania actfieata). 

. . A term applied to grain in general but especially to paddy, 

. . Alluvial land. 

. . Land of the best quality. 

.. Low-lying land. 

. . A species of silk worm {attains riani), 

. . Uncultivated land. 

. . A narcotit* derived from the unfertilised flow^ers of canmbis 
mtiva, 

. . A village headman. 

. . The driver of a horse or bullock carriage. 

. . Clarified butter. 

. . A granarj', store room. 

. , A heidsmaii or milkman. 
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Gmidli ..A small milldt {panioum mtiitfre). 

Ottr *. «* Unrefixied Indian sugar, jag|[6xy. 

Guru . « • . A teacher, especially a r^^ous teacher. 

Haisyat « . * . A statement of assets and liabilities. 

Hakim . . . . A practitioner of one of the Indian systems of medicine. 

Hasta (rain) . . Bain received towards the end of ISeptember. 

Hat .. ..A market. 

Hath . . . . A measure of one cubit's length. 

Hnndi . . .. A bill of exchange. 

Indrasail . , A variety of paddy. 

Janera .. ..A fodder jowar. 

Jolaha , . , . A weaver. 

Jote . . . . Cultivated land. 

Jowar (J liar) .. The largo millet (^orffhvm imlgau), 

Kala*azar . . A malignant fever, common in north-east India, caused by 

infection with the parasito Leishmania Donovani. 

Kamdar . . . . A field man in the A^icultural Department. 

Kamia (adj. Kamiau- An agricultural Kiliourcr who works under an agreement, 
ti). 

Katbhat , . . . A heavy intractable clay soil. 

Katha , . . . A measure of land equivalent to eighty square yards. 

Kesari . . A pulse (lathyrus satima), 

Klialsa . . , . J^ands or villages held immediately of Gcvenimcnt. 

Khansama , , A house servant. 

Kharif . . . . The autumn harvest ; crops sown at the beginning of the rains 

and rcaj)€cl in Oidober*l)i*eemher. 

Khas-Mahal . . I^find under the dlrci t coni re] of (lovernmcnt and let out by them 

to tenant 

Khatian . . . . An ab^^tract kept by the village a( count ant '-bow ing the land held 

by each cultivator, nature of tM»ure, cropjvinir. etc. 

Kison .. .. A cnltivHt4)r. 

Kist . . . , An instalment of rent (»r revciojc. 

Kist Kothiwalla . . ^I’bc proprietor of a lo.^n office ludlu). 

Kumri .. .. Teinpotary cultivation in jniv'le elcaiings. 

Kundi . . . . A biK-kol jimuaily of non) used with Ibe latha for drawing water 

(«cc Lai ho). 

Kuteba .. ., hiferior or bud (Lit., not .‘<olk1). 

gi . . . . A moaMurirg rod. 

Latiia .. .. A lever {Tna<le of wood or bamboo) used with a bucket and 

counter]>oif;e for raising water. 

Lichi .. .. An evergreen fruit tree {mphjihm IHchi). 

Ma Bap ,, . . A protector (l/t.. Mother and Father), 

Mahajan .. A laorehant. 

Makai , . . . Maize (zm inays). 

Manjhihas .. The lundlords private boul reserved for the (uHivation of tie 

immodiiito liead of the village. 

Mama . . . . A small millot {elevfiui^ rmacano), 

Marwari .. .. A banker, laokcr, mcr< hant. 

Masur .. Lonti] (/pw5 exra/fwki). 

Matiar , , , , A brow n day loam.wdi adapted for rice. It contains about sixty 

or seventy per cent of clay. 

Maund ..A measure of weight of H2-28 U^. (standard maund). Has 

difTcront values for different fommoditics and for the same 
commodity in different localities. 

Mela . . . . A religious fair. 

Mistri ♦ . . . A moobanic, carpenter, blacksmith, etc. 

Mofussil .. The country as opposed to the town. 

Moong, Mung . . Green gram {phallus radialua)* 

Mote, Moth .. The kidney bean {pham)^iis aconkifoUMs). 

Munsiff . . , . Judge of the lowest court with civil jurisdiction. 

IfuUah .. . . A wafer course, 
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Pa£U}h, 
Panchiiyfit* 
Tafgiuia .. 
Pamal .. 
Pamri . . 
Btihkataii 
Fatta 

Fait I, Pwttti 
Fatva 
Fatwan ». 
Feisli mifth 
Finjmpolc 
Pucea 

Pundit . , 


.* A who]a»al0 deakr* 

,* A mter channeK 

. , A cold weathat crop »own broadcast in standutir paddy as the 
water begins to dry ot, 

Fancha, lit. a committee of five. An association, of any number of persons^ 
instituted for objects of an administrative or judicial nature. 

. . A district $ an administrative unit. 

. . The snake gourd (inehoBanthe^ mq^vm)* 

. . A weight or measure of five seers. 

, . A term used in Tirhut to denote clayej soil 
A document of lease, 

. A division of land. 

. . Red sorrel (hihWm sabdmijfa), 

. The village accountant or rrsgistrar 
Government land revenue. 

A refuge home for cattle. 

Holid, <3oneft, complete, etc. (the contrast in all nspects to 
kutcdia). 

Originally, a learned Brahmin, a teacher , now a term of lespect 
applied to Biahmiiis. 


lUb 

Rabi 

Kahar (Arhar) 
Raj 

Rakhant 

Raya 

Keharaland 

Ryot 


A stage in the conversion of cane juice into sugar. 

'Hie sjiriug haivcMd , crops sown in autumn and reaped a 1 the 
end of the r old woathc^r 
A variety of pulse (c^ijanuB indtr»<^) 

A ?tatc‘ 01 cKtat< 

Waste ivocKltand 
8 ee Sandha. 

Land impregnated uith sodium salts and thereby rendered 
bamm 

A CUUlVritO! 


Sabba 

Bal 

Salami 


Sanai. Hann 
Hnndha . 


Harwo (Sarson) 

Hawai 

Hoer 

Hhisham 

8 tr 

Sins 

Hovv(*ar 

Bradh 

Bumbhi 

Burguja 

Hwamj 


Ail association 

A forest tree (ihona tobitata). 

Fee or preraium payalile to a tierson, generally a zammdar or a 
landlord, for the reoogmtion of a transaction in property m 
vhich he has an interest. 

Bombay hemp, a leguminous fibre crop {crotalana jvncea) ; also 
used as a green manure 

The appearance of rush-like stems in‘«tead of flowers in iice, 
caused by a gall fly the larva of which feeds on the base of the 
stcun 

An oil need {btfisftica camptBfU's), 

An excess of c»ne fourth , interest at the rate of j>er (H:'nt 
A weigh! (i 1)57 lb.). 

\ dc^culuous trtsj (dallnrg%ii suw) 

Home farm land , the personal, fninilv oi pnvaie holding of a 
piopnetoT 01 uishniei 
A dcMiduous trc*e {arnrin kbhl) 

A monevlendti 

A it'^bgious ceiemonv on the termuiatmn of the j>enod of 
mourning 
lioani 

All oilsiH'd {gHUohit ubyi^tynna) 

Self-( Jovernineni 


Taceavi (Takavi) 
Tal 

Talukdsr. 

Taut . . 
Thana . . 
Thika .. 


An advance made by Government to cultivators for ngncullural 
puijiosc s 

. , A dam 

.. A big iandounii. 

.. Upland. 

, . A twiliw station , a post. 

*, A lontrac thy which a pci son engages to pay a hxcil amount of 
icvenue on an estate, eb*., on being allowed to collect the 
revonuo payable to thi* propTOtor, Tbikadar one who takes 
wp «uoh A ooatrani 


y3!>3- » 
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mu 


Til 

Tisi 

Tiim-tuin 

tTpamwan 

Urid 

l^sar , , 


Eabardast 
Zaniindar 
ISai’pesgi . . 
Zerat, Zirat^, 


GIiOSSARV V 

¥ 

, , A rope-twieting or ootton^i^mning implemoni * dotioe 

lug of a fiat Atone with a hook to which thesro})e or cott on k 
fastened as it Is being twisted. 

. . Art oilseed {^esanvum indicant). 

. . 1 linseed {liwum uaiiaOsgiimm), 

. . A vehicle drawn by horse or bullock. 

. . Investiture with the sacred thread. 

, . A pulse {)ihaseolu8 mungo). 

, . Land impregnated with sodium salts ond therehj^ rendered 
baiTtm. 

, Powerful, oppressive. 

. , A landowner, a ^roasant proprietor. 

, . Murtgagr' with ixissesslon. 

. Hi t 8ir. 
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